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^4t  one  period  of  bis  life  Dean  Milman  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  '  Quarterly  Keview,'  and  for  many 
years,  especially  while  it  was  edited  by  his  dear  and 
intimate  friend  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  scarcely  a  volume 
appeared  which  did  not  contain,  at  the  least,  one  article 
from  his  pen.  Other  avocations  and  severer  studies 
afterwards  diverted  him  from  these  more  ephemeral 
literary  pursuits,  but  again  towards  the  close  of  hia  life, 
wlien  the  completion  of  the  'History  of  Latin  Chria 
tianity '  had  restored  him  to  comparative  leisure,  he  took 
pleasure  in  renewing  his  old  connection  with  the  Review, 
and  in  occasionally  writing  essays  on  any  subject  in 
which  he  waa  at  the  time  particularly  interested.  A  iiill 
list  of  these  articles  would  run  to  great  length.  They 
embrace  a  wide  variety  of  matter,  critical,  literary,  bio- 
graphical, historical,  and  aiTonl  convincing  proof  of  the 
versatility  of  hia  genius,  of  his  large  sympathy,  and  of 
the  readiness  with  which  his  abundant  stores  of  learning 
,were  brought  to  bear  in  elucidating  and  illustrating  such 
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topics.    Some  deal  with  questions  and  books  of  passing 
interest ;  otBers  have  an  undoubted  permanent  value.    Of 
these  the  present  pubUcation  contains  a  selection.     With 
so  much  that  claimed  careful  consideration  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  contract  the  choice  within  the  limit  of  a 
single  volume,  but  it  has  been  thought  best  in  the  first 
instance  so  to  confine  it,  leaving  for  future  consideration 
the  advisability  of  a  fiirther  reproduction.     Many,  and 
among  them  perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  of  Dean  Milman's 
essays  relate  to  persons  and  events  which  have  since  been 
treated  of  in  his  'Histories,'  and  having  there  received 
his  latest  revision,  find  in  them  their  proper  and  final 
place.    But  there  are  others,  such  as  those  on  Savonarola 
and  Erasmus,  which  take  up  an  epoch  of  ecclesiastical 
history  beyond  the  scope  of  the  *  Histories  of  Cliristianity/ 
and  cannot,  it  is  believed,  fail  to  be  read  with  interest. 
The  articles   on  *The  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine,' and  '  The  Eelation  of  the  Clergy  to  the  People,' 
are  the  only  two  out  of  the  whole  number  which  ar 
mainly  or  exclusively  of  a  controversial  character.     B 
they  nowhere  for  a  moment  transgress  the  bounds 
strictest  courtesy  and  candour,  and  many  persons  t 
remember  their  temperate  but  firm  discussion  of 
blems,  which  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  of  no  prat 
importance,  having  expressed  a  desire  tliat  they  s' 
be  reprinted,  it  was  not  possible  to  exclude  then 
the  present  series.     A  pecuhar  interest  attaches 
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upon  *  Pagan  and  Christian  Sepulchres/  as  being  the 
author's  last  contribution  to  the  Eeview.  It  was  a 
subject  to  which  his  attention  was  for  many  reasons 
attracted,  and  during  a  visit  to  Eorae  in  1857  he  had 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  many  of  the  principal 
catacombs  imder  the  guidance  of  the  Cavaliere  de  Bossi, 
whose  great  work  *La  Boma  Sotterranea  Cristiana' 
eventually  gave  occasion  to  the  Essay. 

A.  M. 
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SAVONAROLA.' 
(Jnno,  ISfiS.) 

SiTOKABOLA  I — ^Was  he  hypocritical  impoBtor?  self-deluded 
fanatic  ?  holy,  aingle-minded  Chriatian  preacher  ?  heaven- 
commifisioDed  prophet?  wonder-working  saint?  martyr,  only 
wanting  the  canonization  which  was  his  due  ?  Was  he  the 
turbulent,  priestly  demagogue,  who  desecrated  his  holy  o£Bce 
by  plunging  into  the  intrigue  and  strife  of  civic  politics,  or  a 
courageous  and  enlightened  lover  of  liberty ;  one  who  bad 
conceived,  and  had  almost  achieved,  the  splendid  notion  of  an 
equal  republic  of  Christian  men,  acting  on  the  highest  Chris- 
tian principles  ?  Was  he — a  subordinate  question,  yet  not 
without  interest — a  rude  Iconoclast,  or  one  who  would  have 
purified  and  elevated  art  to  the  height  of  ita  holy  mission  ? 
Had  he  more  of  S.  Bernard,  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  Gerion, 

'  The  Lift  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  By  R,  R.  Madden,  M.R.IA 
Sfttrod  edition.  In  3  roU.  London,  1854.  Jfrome  Savonarola;  la  Vie,  W« 
PrMkatiena,  xt  tcriU.  Pap  F.  T.  Perrens.  PiiriB.  Turin.  3  lomea.  1853. 
IBtronj/TBHi  Savonarola  und  tcint  Zdt.  VoD  A.  O.  Rudelbiich.  Hambui^,  IS35. 
Girvlaiiu)  Savonarola  ana  grotwitkaU  handscAriftlicier  Qiullot.  VoD  Fr.  Karl 
Ueier.  Berlin,  1836.  Tie  Life  and  Tiinft  of  Gireiamo  Saamarola.  I2[no. 
Londan,  I8i3.  Poctie  di  Jeronimo  Savonarola,  Per  cura  di  Audln  de  Rians. 
Firenzc,  1B4T.  Archtvio  Sloriao  Jtaliami.  Jppendire.  Tomoviii.  Firpnie,  1850. 
Lecluret  on  Grtal  Attn — Girolame  Savonarola.  Bj  the  late  R«t.  Frederick  Mjtrs 
London,  IS.'iB.     Apprndice  alia  Sleria  dei  Siunieipi  Ilaliani.    Ita  P.  E.  Qiudici. 
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or  of  Wycliffe?     Was  he  the   forerunner  of  Luther  or  of 
Loyola,  of  Knox  or  of  S.  Philippo  Neri,  even  of  John  of 
Leyden,  or  our  Fifth-monarchy  men  ?     Since  his  own  day,  and 
even  in  his  own  days,  these  questions  have  been  agitated  in 
his  own  Church,  and  among  the  Ueformed  Churches,  with 
singular  contrariety,  so  as  to  form  almost  a  solitary  exception 
to  the  usual  resolute  partisanship.     He  who  was  burned  under 
Papal  excommunication,  in  direct  obedience,  or  at  least  sub- 
mission, to  a  Papal  mandate,  has  been  the  object  of  passionate 
vindication  by  very  zealous  Roman  Catholics ;  his  beatification 
has  been  demanded,  it  might  seem  almost  granted ;  a  legend 
has  gathered  around  his  life,  laying  claim  to,  and  obtaining 
implicit  belief,  and,  considering  the  late  period  of  his  life, 
almost  as  prolific  in  miracle  as  that  of  Becket  or  of  Bernard. 
Though   hailed   by   the   earlier   reformers,   with   zeal   almost 
equally  blind  to  his  real  character,  as  one  of  themselves ;  as 
the  disciple  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  as  the  harbinger 
of  Luther;    yet  the  colder,  later  age  of  Protestantism  cast 
him  aside  almost  as  a  poor  impostor.     Such  was  the  verdict 
of  Bayle ;  such  that  of  a  writer  far  more  serious  than  Bayle, 
Buddeus.     To  others,  as  to  Roscoe,  he  is  a  wild  fanatic.     The 
enemy  of  the  enlightened  and  magnificent,  and  all  but  perfect 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  must  be  an  enemy  to  all  true  wisdom,  as 
well  as  to  the  real  interests  of  Florence,  which,  at  ita  height 
of   glory  and   prosperity  during  Lorenzo's  life,  at  his  death 
began  to  darken  towards  its  decline. 

This  historical  and  religious  mystery,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  list  of  works  at  the  opening  of  our  article,  has  neither  lost 
its  interest  nor  found  its  acknowledged  solution.  It  is  not 
from  the  want  of  biographers  that  the  Life  of  Savonarola  has 
not  appeared  in  its  clear  and  full  light.  We  might,  without 
difficulty,  have  enlarged  the  copious  catalogue.  Of  all  thesse 
lives  the  *  Jerome  Savonarola '  of  M.  Perrens,  in  our  judgment, 
approaches  much  the  nearest  t^  a  just  appreciation  as  well  as 
to  a  clear  and  vivid  life  of  the  famous  Dominican.  The  Padre 
Marcbese,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  letters  and  other 
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documents  publiehed,  with  valuable  observations,  in  the 
'  Archivio  Starico  Italiano,'  had  contemplated  a  Life  of  the 
Florentine  preacher.  The  failure  of  hia  eyesight  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  design.  M,  Perrena  has  bad  the  advantage 
of  hia  valuable  adWce,  in  a  work  which  he  only  undertook 
when  thus  given  up  by  Padre  Marchese.  He  visited  Florence, 
to  make  himself  master  of  his  subject,  and  especially  of  the 
worka  of  Savonarola.  He  professes  to  have  read  the  whole  of 
his  sermons — no  light  task — and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  wa 
can  avouch  that  he  has  read  them  well  and  carefully ;  and 
certainly  from  no  other  source  but  his  own  writinga  can  the 
character,  the  influence,  or  the  fate  of  this  singular  man  be 
judged  with  historic  truth  or  justice.  Savonarola  must  be  his 
own  biographer.  The  preacher,  the  prophet,  the  politician, 
even  the  martyr,  miist  speak  for  himself,  and  he  doea  speak, 
in  his  own  still  stirring  words ;  words  which,  however  strange 
and  weariaome  from  their  perpetual  iteration,  reveal  the  man 
in  all  his  living  lineaments,  his  powers,  his  objects,  his  pasaions, 
the  secret  of  his  authority,  even  the  causes  of  his  fatal  end. 
Savonarola  appears  not  only  the  prophet  and  preacher,  but, 
what  must  never  be  loBt  sight  of,  the  Man,  the  Italian,  the 
Monk.  M.  PerreuH  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  corre- 
sponding dates  of  his  works,  and  the  events  of  his  life :  we  can 
thus  follow  the  Preacher,  step  by  step,  day  by  day,  up  through 
the  rapid  path  of  bis  ascent  to  fame  and  power,  down  the  still 
more  rapid  and  abrupt  precipice  of  his  fall. 

The  family  of  Savonarola  came  from  Padua,  and  a  gate  in 
that  city  bore  their  name.  His  grandfather,  Michael  Savona- 
rola, a  physician  of  great  fame,  had  been  invited  to  Ferraia 
by  Nicholas  Prince  of  Est6.  His  father,  Michael,  had  five 
sons,  of  whom  Girolamo  was  the  third,  and  two  daughtersi 
His  mother's  name  was  Helena  Buonaccorsi.  Girolamo,  aa 
was  also  his  brother  Albert,  was  destined  for  his  grandfather's 
profession.  They  were  seemingly  a  religious  family.  Michael, 
the  grandfather,  had  exercised  that  blessed  privilege  of  the 
Chriatian  physician,  the  gratuitous  care  of  the  poor.    GirohLmo 
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was  bom  September  21,  1452.     Even  in  his  boyhood  he  was 
reserved  and   serious:    he   loved   solitude;    he  sought  lonely 
walks,  avoiding  the  gardens  of  the  ducal  palace,  where  the 
youth  of  Ferrara  held  their  joyous  meetings.     There  was  a 
depth  of  religious  passion  in  his  soul  which  required  only  to 
be  stirred  to  decide  his  future  life.     His  protestation  (cited  by 
M.  Perrcns)  that  in  early  youth  he  had  determined  not  to  be 
a  monk  only  shows  that  the  thought  was  already  brooding  in 
his  heart.     As  the  world  opened  upon  him,  its  religious  and 
moral  darkness  appalled,  repelled,   drove  him  to  seek  any 
sanctuary  where  he  might  dwell  alone  with  himself  and  with 
God.     Nor  was  this  the  act  of  a  timid,  over-scrupulous,  super- 
stitious mind.     Perhaps  in  no  period  of  the  civilized  world 
since  Christ  was  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  in  some 
respects,  in  a  lower  and  more  degraded  state ;  never  were  the 
two   great   enemies  of   himian   happiness — ferocity  and   sen- 
suality— so  dominant  over  all  classes ;  and  in  those  vices  Italy, 
in  one  sense  the  model  and  teacher  of  the  world,  enjoyed  and 
almost  boasted,  a  fatal  pre-eminence.     Some  who  read  history 
with  but  piu-blind  sight,  attribute  much  of  this  dreary  state  to 
the  revival  of  letters.     The  paganism  of  the  more  cultivated 
minds   is  denounced   as   the  dire  enemy,  which  violently  or 
insidiously  put  an  end  to  the  ages  of  faith.     But  classical 
learning  did  not  thrust  religion  from  her  throne ;  she  came 
into  the  vacant  seat,  and  offered  all  she  could  offer  to  the 
desolate  and  yearning  mind  of  man.     Men  believed  in  Plato, 
because  those  who  ought  to  have  taught  Christ  gave  no  signs 
of  their  belief  in  Christ.     In  the  highest  places  of  the  Church 
was  the  most   flagrant  apostasy  from  the  vital  principles  of 
the  Founder  of   the  Church.     This  subject   will   force  itself 
upon   us   too   frequently   diu-ing  our    surve^y   of    the   life   of 
Savonarola.     His  favourite  studies  too  were  guided  and  stimu- 
lated by  this  intuitive  predilection.     He  turned  from  the  great 
authorities  of  the  profession,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna. 
Ho  stole  away  to  Aristotle,  to  his  ethics  and  metaphysics,  his 
knowledge  of  which  betrays  itself  even  in  his  most  impassioned 
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flermoQB ;  but  Btill  more  to  Tliomas  Aquinas.  He  may  at  firat 
only  have  sought  in  the  cloister,  as  he  declared  in  ODe  of  hia 
later  germons,  his  two  dearest  objects — liberty  and  rest,  freedom 
from  domestic  c*reB,*  the  perfection,  or,  at  least,  the  security, 
of  hia  own  moral  and  religious  being.  But  his  letter  to  hia 
father,  written  at  the  time  of  his  flight  to  Bologna,  ia  far 
better  evidence  of  hia  motives  at  that  time  than  sentences 
scattered  about  his  later  sermons.  It  was  on  April  24,  1475 
(he  waa  then  twenty-two  years  and  a  half  old),  that  Savonarola 
deserted  for  ever  Lis  father's  bouse,  and  knocked  for  admittance 
at  the  door  of  the  Dominican  convent  in  Bologna.  The 
Dominican  order  boasted  among  its  diaciples  St.  Tbomaa 
Aquinas,  the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  object  of  the  young 
man's  ardent  study;  and  if  profound  religion  survived — the 
religion  which,  while  it  trained  the  intellect  by  the  scholastic 
learning,  left  free  scope  to  zealous  passion  and  even  to  excur- 
sive imagination  within  the  bounds  of  Church  theology — it  waa 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  order  of  Preachers.  Two  days  after,  the 
young  man  sent  to  bia  father  his  memorable  letter,  in  which 
the  calm,  deliberate  determination  of  the  youthful  ascetic  ia 
exquisitely  touched  with  the  tenderness  of  a  loving  son  : — 

You  who  know  so  well  how  to  appreciute  the  perishable  things  of 
earth,  judge  notwitli  the  paasioo ate  judgement  of  a  woman  ;  but,  look- 
ing to  truih,  judge  according  to  reason,  whether  I  am  Dot  right  in 
abandoning  the  world.  The  motive  which  detcrmmea  me  to  enter  into 
a  religious  lile  ia  this  r  the  great  misery  of  the  world,  the  mistry  of 
man;  the  rapes,  the  adulteries,  the  robberies,  the  pride,  the  idolatry, 
the  monstrous  blaapliemics  by  which  the  world  is  polluted,  for  there  ia 
none  that  doelh  good,  no  not  ont.  t/Lany  times  a-day  have  1  uttered  this 
verae  with  tears, — 

'  Hen  fiige  crudeles  terras  !  fuge  littoa  avanini.' 

1  could  not  support  the  enormous  wickedness  of  most  of  the  people  in 
JtHiy.    Evety  where  I  saw  virtue  despised,  vice  in  boaour.     When  tiod, 
in  answer  to  my  prater,  condescended  to  show  me  the  right  way,  cot 
I  decline  it  ?    O  gentle  Jesus,  may  I  suffer  a  thousand  deaths 

*  There  is  a  Tngup  itorf,  nBtiog  od  but  slight  aulhorit)'.  that  Sara 
the  >ictiiM  of  D  ianAet  but  Iionounible  pawioti  lor  a  beautiful  foaiala, 
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than  oppose  thy  will  and  show  myself  ungrateful  for  thy  goodneH.  .  .  • 

Think  not  Uiat  I  have  not  endured  the  deepest  affliction  in  separating 

myself  from  you.    Never,  since  I  was  bom,  have  I  suffered  such  bitter 

mental  torment  as  at  the  moment  when  I  abandoned  my  own  fiither 

to  make  the  sacritice  of  my  body  to  Jesus  ChriHt,  and  to  surrender  my 

will  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  I  liad  never  seen.     You  complain  of 

the  secresy  of  my  departure,  I  tdiould  rather  ray,  my  /light.     In  truth, 

I  suffered  such  grief  and  agony  of  heart  when  I  left  you,  tliat,  if  I  had 

betrayed  myself,  I  verily  believe  tliat  my  heart  would  have  broken,  and 

I  should  have  changed  my  purpose.     In  mercy,  then,  moat  loring 

father,  dry  your  tears,  and  add  not  to  my  pain  and  sorrow.     To  be 

Cssar,  I  would  not  return  to  the  world ;  but,  like  you,  I  am  of  flesh 

and  blood ;  the  senses  wage  a  cruel  war  with  the  reason,  and  I  would 

not  give  vantage  to  the  devil.     The  first  days,  tlie  bitter  dayis  will 

soun  be  over.     As  a  man  of  strong  mind,  I  beseech  you,  comfort  my 

mother,  and  both  of  you  send  me,  I  entreat  you,  your  blessing.*  * 

Savonarola,  like  all  men,  especially  Italian  men,  of  his  tem- 
perament, soti^ht  expression  for  Ihh  pasnionate  feelings  in  poetry. 
The  able  editor  of  his  few  poemH,  M.  de  Rians,*  assigns  his 
earliest  ode,  *  De  Kuinu  Mundi,'  to  some  period  a  year  or  two 
before  his  flight  to  Bolo^rna.  It  breathes  the  same  sensitive 
horror  of  the  awful  moral  spectacle  around  him,  and  already 
Eome  is  the  centre  and  source  of  all  wickedness : — 

La  terra  e  si  oppresMi  da  ogni  vizio 

Che  mai  da  se  non  levera  la  noma, 

A  terra  sc  nc  va  il  buo  cnpo,  Rrinia, 

Per  mai  non  tornar  al  grandc  oiKzio. — St,  5. 

If  this  first  poem  revealed  the  stem  aversion  of  his  heart-  to  the 
sins  of  the  world,  his  second,  *  On  the  Ruin  of  the  Church,' 
showed  no  less  his  vivid  imagination,  already  revelling  in  that 
allegorical  significance  which  he  assigned  to  every  word  of  the 
Scripture,  and  in  the  boimdless  symbolism  of  the  Church.  The 
Ode  is  a  string  of  brilliant  material  images,  each  of  which  has 
its  latent  spiritual  meaning :  jewels,  diamonds,  lamps,  sapphires, 

'  The  letter  xnny  l>e  read  in  Latin  in  the  Epittola  Spirttuaht  piibliehed  by 
P.  Quel  if;  in  Italian,  in  Burlamacchi ;  in  French,  in  M.  Perreat;  in  our  owa 
tongue,  in  both  the  English  Litcs. 

*  Pc^ng  di  Savonarola,    Firenie,  1847. 


white  robes,  golden  zones,  white  horflea.  But  Italy  lost  no 
poet  by  the  elevation  of  Savonarola  to  be  her  greatest  preacher. 
Girolamo's  verses  are  hard  and  harsh  ;  all  hie  higher  odes  are 
utterly  deficient  in  the  exquisite  music,  the  crystalline  purity 
of  Petrarch  ;  his  more  lowly  and  familiar  stanzas,  if  they  have 
the  rudeness  want  the  simple  fervour  of  St.  Francis,  atill  mora 
the  vigour  of  Jacopone  da  Todi.  'We  fear  his  poetry  itself 
would  hardly  have  disenchanted  the  popular  ear  from  the  pro- 
fane and  pagan,  but  light  and  festive,  carnival  songs  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.  Savonarola's  poetry  is  to  be  sought  in  hia  sermons 
and  even  in  some  of  his  treatisex. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Savonarola  would  equal  the 
austerest  sons  of  8t.  Dominic  in  the  congenial  virtues  of  the 
cloister.  Yet  though  sternly  submissive  to  the  rigorous  rules 
of  his  Order  as  to  fastings  and  mortifications,  there  does  not 
always  appear  that  extravagance  of  asceticism  in  which  some 
of  the  older  anchorites  and  the  more  famous  monks  luxuriated 
and  gloried.  He  has  no  special  aspirations  after  peculiar  filth 
and  misery;  and,  throughout  his  teaching,  the  adWce  to  others 
on  these  subjects,  though  in  harmony  with  the  rules  of  his 
Church,  has  atone  of  moderation  and  good  sense;  bodily 
austerities  are  but  subordinate,  of  low  esteem,  in  comparison 
with  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  heart  and  soul.  No  breath 
of  calumny  ever  attainted  the  personal  purity  of  .Savonarola. 
When  he  was  the  spiritual  lord  of  Florence,  if  he  condescended 
now  and  then  to  notice  imputations  of  interested  motives,  of 
covetousness  or  spiritual  extortion,  it  was  to  reject  them  with 
a  defiant  scorn,  with  an  appeal  to  his  own  lofty  disdain  of 
wealth,  to  his  known  and  lavish  charities  to  the  poor.  He 
might  have  been,  but  disdained  to  be,  wealthy.  He  was  even 
above  that  more  fatal  and  common  avarice  of  his  Church ;  he 
sternly  condemned  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  wealth  on 
magnificent  buildings,  on  church  ornaments,  the  golden  censers, 
the  jewelled  pises,  the  rich  embroidered  vestments ;  he  would 
stili  be  the  simple,  self-denying  monk,  not  the  splendid 
churchman. 


I         churchman. 
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In  his  obedience  he  was  a  mild  brother  of  his  Order ;  as  yet 
a  humble  disciple,  he  was  in  all  respects  strictly  subordinate 
to   his  rule,  and  to  the  authority  of  his  superiors.     In  his 
studies  alone  he  struggled  with  gentle  pertinacity  for  some 
freedom,  which  he  at  length  obtained.     He  submitted  to  the 
common  discipline  of  the  Order,  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  of 
scholastic  theology  with  all  iia  subtle  perplexities  and  all  its 
arid  dialectics:  but  his  heart  rebelled;  and  dwelt  with  still 
increasing  interest  and  exclusiveness  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  it  was  not  his  heart  alone  which  found  its  rest  and  consolation 
in  the  simple  truths  and  peaceful  promises  of  the  Oospel.     It 
was  the  bold  and  startling  imagery,  the  living  figures,  the 
terrible  denunciatory  language,  the  authoritative  rebukes   of 
sin  in  the  name  of  a  terrible  and  avenging  God,  the  awful 
words  of  God  himself,  as  uttered  and  avouched  by  the  ancient 
proplicts,  which  clave  to  his  memory,  kindled   his  soul,  and 
b(!came  at  length  his  own,  as  he  supposed,  not  less  inspired 
language.     His  was  not  anxious  searching  of  the  Scriptiures,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  way  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.* 
As  to  that  way  he  had  implicit  faith  in  the  doctrines  and  in 
the  authority  of  tlie  Church.     He  luul  the  simple  conviction 
that  this  was  by  fuitli  and  holiness  of  life,  faith  inspired  by 
grace,  of  which  holiness  was  the  necessary  manifestation.     But 
the  Bible  he  felt,  by  the  terrific  power  of  its  language,  by  the 
deep  meaning  of  its  phrases  and  imagery,  and  by  its   direct 
application  to  the  state  of  existing  things,  could  alone  shake 
tlie  perishing  world  around  him,  and  lieat  up  the   universal 
wickedness   which  comprehended  the  people,  the  clergy,  the 
Pope  himself.     At  first  indeed  his  mind  was  in  the  fetters  of 
his  earlier  and  colder  studies.     According  to  the  iLsage  of  his 
Order  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  many  of  the   cities  of 

*  There  are  four  copies  of  tho  Scriptures  in  diflfcrent  libraries  at  Florenca, 
annotated  by  tho  hand  of  Saronarola.  The  notes  thcmseWes  are  in  a  kind  of  aiiaii 
hand,  but  there  is  an  interpretation  in  the  MSS.  The  paMiga  aifrartiad  bjf 
M.  Perrens  is  genuine  Savonarola— a  record  of  the  wild  < 
slumbering  or  his  waking  imagination,  in  the  prophetip 
seemed  to  have  implicit  faith. — Appendix,  torn.  i.  p.  4il 
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Lombardy,  to  administer  spiritual  inatruction,  to  exhort,  to 
hear  confession,  and  in  every  ordinary  way  to  pronaote  religion. 
In  1482,  aix  years  after  his  admission  into  the  Dominican 
order,  he  was  at  Ferrara,  his  native  city.  He  went  there  with 
reluctance, /or  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  hU  own  cowniry,  and 
he  comparea  himself  with  unsuspected  irreverence  to  the 
Carpenter's  son,  to  whom  his  native  Nazareth  paid  but  slight 
respect — a  singular  illustration  of  his  prescience  of  his  own 
high  powers  and  destiny,  as  well  as  of  his  simplicity.*  Ferrara 
was  threatened  with  war  by  the  Venetians.  Most  of  the 
Dominicans  were  ordered  by  their  superior  to  retire  from  their 
convent  in  Ferrara,  S.  Maria  del  Angeli.  Among  those  who 
were  sent  to  Florence  was  Fra  Girolamo.  He  was  received  in 
the  magnitioent  convent  of  the  order,  San  Marco,  hereafter  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  glory,  and  hia  fete.  The  name  of  Fra 
Girolamo  was  already  not  without  celebrity,  but  it  was  for  bia 
learning  and  for  his  sanctity.  Many  stories  were  abroad  of 
conversions  which  he  had  wrought-,  hardly  less  than  preter- 
natural ;  the  number  of  his  disciples  in  later  days  threw  back 
the  halo  of  miracle  around  many  of  his  earlier  acta.  On  a 
voyage  from  Ferrara  to  Mantua  he  had  been  shocked  by  the 
blasphemies  and  obsoenitiea  of  the  rude  boatmen.  After  half 
an  hour  of  hia  earnest  catechising,  eleven  of  them  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  in  profound  contrition,  confessing  their  sins, 
and  imploring  absolution. 

Florence  witnessed  the  first  recorded  instance  of  his  public 
preaching.  By  the  admission,  it  may  almost  be  said,  by  the 
boast  of  his  admiring  biographers,  this  first  attempt  was  a 
total,  it  might  seem  a  hopclesa,  failure,  such  as  might  have 
crushed  a  less  ardent  man.  He  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
Car&me  (the  coiu-se  of  Lent  sermons)  in  the  great  church  of 
San  Lorenzo.  The  expectation  was  high  ;  his  countenance  was 
known  to  be  fine  and  expressive  ;  his  form,  though  slight-,  was 
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full  of  grace  and  Btrength.  But  his  voice  was  thin  and  hanh ; 
his  delivery  unimpressive,  his  gestures  rude  and  awkward ;  his 
langiutge,  not  yet  disembarrassed  of  dry  scholastic  form,  heavy 
and  dull.  His  audience  dwindled  down  to  a  still  diminishing 
few  ;  not  twenty-five  persons  lingered  in  the  vacant  nave.  His 
superiors,  whether  in  kindness,  or  suspecting  his  slumbering 
powers,  sent  him  during  two  consecutive  years  (1484-5)  to 
preach  at  San  Gemignano.  Still  all  was  cold  and  ineffective ;  a 
scanty  and  listless  audience,  or  vacant  aisles.  He  retired  to 
Florence  and  reassumed  the  humble  office  of  reader ;  it  might 
seem  that  his  career  of  fame  and  of  usefulness  was  closed  for 
ever. 

On  a  sudden,  at  Brescia,  he  burst  out ;  appalling,  entran- 
cing, shaking  the  souls  of  men,  piercing  to  their  heart  of  hearts, 
and  drawing  them  in  awestruck  crowds  before  the  foot  of  his 
pulpit.  Tlie  secret  was  in  the  text-book  of  his  sermons.  It 
was  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  Aut  insamivi  internet  ant 
faciei :  such  was  the  axiom  of  no  less  a  person  than  Calvin  on 
the  study  of  this  mysterious  book  ;  an  axiom  probably  not 
much  known  to  those  who  hold  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
French  reformer  among  ourselves.  If  we  receive,  according  to 
the  letter,  the  account  of  this  Brescian  sermon,  its  causes  and 
its  consequences,  as  related  in  the  life  by  Burlamacchi,  it  might 
be  adduced  as  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Genevese 
reformer.  Not  only  in  preaching  on  the  chapter  concerning 
the  23  (24)  elders,  did  he  declare  that  one  of  the  elders  had 
been  commissioned  to  reveal  to  him  the  terrible  doom  which 
awaited  Italy,  and  especially  the  city  of  Brescia  ;  not  only  did 
he  summon  Brescia  to  repentance,  for  '  fathers  woidd  see  their 
children  massacred  and  dragged  through  the  streets'  —  a 
scourge  which  woiUd  fall  upon  the  city  during  the  lifetime  of 
many  there  present ;  but  besides  this,  it  was  averred  by  Fra 
Angelo  of  Brescia  that,  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity,  in  the 
convent  of  Brescia  (the  sermon  had  been  preached  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day),  Fra  Girolamo  had  stood  in  an  ecstasy  for  five 
hours,  entirely  motionless,  with  his  fiu^e  shining  so  aato  ilb 
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nate  the  whole  church.'  From  this  time  Savonarola  was  no 
longer  a  preacher,  he  waa  a  prophet.*  Already,  by  his  own 
account,  he  had  struck  this  chord  at  San  Gemignano,  but  with  a 
feeble  band,  and  it  had  not  vibrated  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  : 
he  had  preached  the  scourgiug,  the  renewal  of  the  Church,  and 
that  quickly  ;  but  he  had  preached  it  not  by  divine  revelation, 
but  as  an  inference  from  the  Scriptures."  This  more  sober 
statement  might  seem  to  comprehend  his  preaching  at  Brescia, 
and  all  the  period  of  four  years  (1486-1490)  which  elapaed  be- 
fore his  return  to  Florence.  But  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  the  congenial  study  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, neither  found  Savonarola  mad,  nor  drove  him  to  madnegs, 
if  we  take  madness  In  its  ordinary  and  vulgar  sense.  Yet  if  to 
be  possessed  by  one  great,  noble,  and  holy  aim,  and  in  the  ex- 
clusive and  absorbing  pursuit  of  that  aim  sometimes  to  pass 
over  the  imperceptible  boimdary  of  prudence  and  reason :  if 
conscious  of  the  undoubted  mission  of  all  good  men,  and 
especially  of  all  in  holy  orders,  or  who  wore  the  cowl  of  the 
monk,  to  denounce  with  peculiar  authority  the  divine  wrath 
against  human  wickedness,  and  to  summon  tlic  Church  to  re- 
pentance, be  forgot  at  times — or  thought  suspended  in  his  own 
behalf — the  ordinary  laws  of  Divine  Providence ;  if  he  did  not 
reverently  admit  that  the  All-Wise  jealously  reserves  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  own  cotmcils  the  '  times  and  the  seasons ;'  if 
he  at  times  lost  his  Christian  patience,  and  no  longer  uttered 
in  humble  expostulation,  Holy  and  True,  how  long  ?  and 
imagined   that  he   saw   the  sword   already   bare,  and   heard 


'  Burlamicphi,  npad  Msnai.  p.  GRU. 

*  A  propbocy  of  nich  niia  to  Breacis  might  bavo  besD  haiarded  at  any  lima 
vith  Da  doabtful  dimice  of  ita  Vfncily.  No  cllj  vua  so  oflca  besieged,  fow  suf- 
fcnd  BUi;h  Trequent  deflation.  It  wna  said  to  bave  been  fuliUIcd  id  lbs  atonniDg 
by  Iba  French  some  yeare  after. 

'  '  E  aodando  n  Snu  Oemignano  a  prcdlmrei,  codiibcIi  h  predicoTDe,  e  in  due  aDoi 

eh'  io  vi  prediesi,  propoDendn  queite  Rjoduiioci  eh»  1b  chiesa  aveTB  a  eaaere  fla^l- 

Intn.  rinoratB,  e  presto.     E  qiitito  nim  avrro  per  rinlaiionr.  tna  pir  ragimt  della 

ScFitliir«.     E  co*i  diiiero.  t  in  qnetto  muilo  priilicai  a  Breuia,  t  ia  mollo  allri 

■mbwdia  quulclie  Tolta  di  quesle  cose,  dore  Btette  aani  circa  ■  quatlro.* 

(mU.  it.  6it. 
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it  summoned  to  go  through  the  land  —  if  these  things  are 
insanity,  so  far  must  be  admitted  the  madness  of  Savonarola, 
But  as  that  madness  in  no  way  whatever  lessens  his  responsi- 
bility, if  it  tempers  our  astonishment,  and  permits  our  cool 
judgement  to  trace  the  causes  of  his  failure,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  of  his  fatal  end,  so  it  gives  full  scope  to  our  admiration 
of  that  which  assuredly  entitles  him  (by  a  much  better  claim 
than  doubtful  miracles,  seen  by  blind  disciples)  to  canonization 
in  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good.  Girolamo  Savonarola  was 
the  apostle  and  martyr  of  truth  in  an  age  and  land,  in  which 
truth  was  more  contemptuously  trodden  under  foot  than  in 
most  periods  of  the  Christian  Church. 

During  the  whole  of  the  obscure  period  of  four  years,  during 
which  we  dimly  trace  the  movements  of  Savonarola  in  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  before  his  second  and  final  establishment 
in  Plorcnce,  his  fame  was  becoming  more  acknowledged  not 
only  as  the  preacher,  or,  it  may  be,  the  prophet,  but  as  a  man 
of  profound  thought^  clear  and  subtle  solution  of  theological 
difficulties,  wise  counsel,  and  grave  authority.  At  a  council  of 
his  order  holden  in  Keggio,  he  displayed  those  qualities  so 
entirely  opposite  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  passionate  and 
fanatic  preacher.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Pico  di  Mirandola, 
the  uncle  of  the  prophet's  future  disciple  and  historian,  who 
was  present  at  the  council,  was  so  impressed  with  his  transcen- 
dant  abilities,  as  to  speak  strongly  in  his  favour  to  his  friend 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Yet  there  seems  no  evidence  that  Savona- 
rola, when  he  settled  in  Florence  more  than  three  years  after- 
wards, received  any  invitation  from  Lorenzo  ;  it  was  almost  an 
accidental  arrangement  of  his  superior  which  sent  him  again, 
as  the  humble  reader,  to  the  convent  of  St.  Mark.  Neither  did 
the  Order,  nor  did  Savonarola  himself,  nor  did  Ix)renzo,  on  the 
news  of  his  arrival,  foresee  that  in  that  lowly  friar,  who 
travelled  on  foot,  and  almost  sunk  under  fatigue  at  the  village 
of  Pianora,  eight  miles  from  Bologna,  Florence  was  to  behold 
the  restorer  of  her  liberties,  the  ruler  of  her  popular  mind,  the 
spiritual  lord  who  should  hold  theocratical  sway  over  her  for 
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several  years  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  Christ.  Later  legend 
embellishes  his  joiimey  by  a  celestial  companion,  who  attended 
him  to  his  inn,  fed  him  with  refreshing  meat  and  wine,  and 
guarded  him  to  the  gate  of  S.  Gallo. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  now  been  for  many  years  the 
Lord  of  Florence,  His  age  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  Italian  letters  (strangely  enough  in  the  native  land  of  Dante, 
Arioato,  and  Tasso),  but  he  resembled  Augustus  in  more  than 
his  patronage  of  poets  and  philosophers,  —  in  the  skill  with 
which,  like  his  grandfather  Cosmo,  he  disguised  his  aristocracy 
under  republican  forms.  On  his  contested  character  we  must 
not  enter  ;  nor  inqtiire  how  far  he  compensated  to  Florence, 
for  the  loss  of  her  twbulent,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  her 
precarious,  libertie-s,  by  peace,  by  wealth,  by  splendour,  by  the 
cultivation  of  arts  and  of  letters ;  by  making  her  the  centre  and 
the  source  of  the  new  civilization  of  the  world. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  Lorenzo  had  main- 
tained his  temperate  but  undisputed  sway  in  Florence.  His 
only  danger  was  from  without,  and  this  he  had  averted  by 
his  wisdom  and  courage,  by  his  bold  visit  to  the  court  of  his 
mortal  enemy,  the  King  of  Naples ;  he  had  brought  back  peac« 
to  imperilled  Florence,  security  to  his  own  government.  But 
the  Pazzi  conspiracy  is  so  fearfully  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
Italian,  of  Papal  morals,  at  the  time  when  Savonarola  began 
his  career,  that  it  must  not  be  altogether  passed  by.  The 
object  of  that  conspiracy  was  not  the  freedom  of  Florence, 
though  it  was  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Medici.  It  was 
the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  another  faction  and  family, 
through  the  authority  of  the  Pazzi.  The  revolution  was 
deliberately  planned  at  Rome  in  the  Papal  counsels ;  the  Pope's 
nephew  was  the  prime  mover,  the  leading  agent  an  archbishop, 
its  means  foul  miuder.  The  place  of  that  murder  was  the 
great  church  of  Florence,  the  time  of  that  murder  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass,  the  signal  for  that  murder  the  elevation  of 
the  Host,  the  presentation  to  the  adoring  people  (as  all  be- 
lieved) of  the  God  of  mercy  and  of  love,     Lorenzo  saw  the  dagger 
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driven  home  to  the  heart  of  his  brother  Giuliano ;  but  escaped 
himself  by  a  strange  accident.  The  ruffian  to  whom  his  death 
was  assigned,  a  man  whose  hands  were  dyed  with  a  hundred 
murders,  and  who  was  inured  to  the  death-shriek  of  innocent 
men,  scrupled  at  his  task ;  he  would  not  murder  in  a  church  I 
A  priest  was  easily  found  with  none  of  those  compunctious 
visitings ;  but  the  priest's  hand  was  feeble  and  unpnctised,  and 
Lorenzo  came  off  with  a  slight  wound.  The  Pope's  complicity 
is  beyond  all  doubt. 

A  confession  of  one  of  the  ruffians  was  published,  firom  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Pope  had  repeatedly  declared  against 
bloodshed,  as  unbecoming  his  office;  but  after  this  special 
protest,  he  had  given  these  merciless  men,  who  all  the  while 
declared  that  without  blood  their  plot  must  fail,  his  full  sanc- 
tion. Nor  was  this  all.  The  Bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  (we  presume 
that  it  bore  the  awful  prelude,  ^  in  sempitemam  memoriam,* 
for  the  eternal  memory  of  man),  his  Bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  Florentines  for  their  vengeance  against  the  mur- 
derers, still  glares  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Of  the  murder  in 
the  church,  of  the  murder  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  there 
is  not  one  word  of  abhorrence.  It  is  treated  as  a  mere  ordinary 
fray  between  two  Florentine  factions ;  but  on  the  hanging  the 
Archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  murderer,  taken  in  the  fact,  of  whose 
guilt  it  was  impossible  to  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  on 
his  execution  the  Bull  assumes  all  its  denunciatory  terrors: 
it  is  the  most  awful  sacrilege,  a  crime  deserving  the  most 
dreadful  torments  here  and  hereafter.  And  Sixtus  IV.,  against 
whose  character  there  were  other  most  foul  charges,  it  may  be 
calumnies,  but  charges  published  at  the  time  at  Kome,  and 
throughout  Italy;  Sixtus,  who  almost  began  that  system  of 
princely  nepotism,  the  foundation  not  of  estates  but  of  princi- 
palities for  his  needy,  rapacious,  and  too  often  profligate 
relatives,  was  the  head  of  the  Christian  world,  when  the  holy 
Savonarola  cast  his  eyes  abroad  upon  that  Church,  in  which 
he  hoped  to  find  the  spirit,  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord  and  his 
apostles.    The  successor  of  Sixtus  IV.  was  Innocent  VIII.  (Cibo). 
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The  poetical  pasquinades  of  the  day  stigmatised  this  Pope  as 
the  father  of  eixteeit  bastards ;  charity  and  truth  brought  the 
number  down  to  seven ;  two  only  survived  to  benefit  by  their 

I  father's  elevation ;  his  defenders  therefore  have  asserted  that 
there  were  but  two.  Innocent  was  the  first  Pope  who  cared 
not  to  disguise  his  parental  relation  under  the  specious  name 

I  of  nepotism.  But  the  new  Pope  was  no  longer  hostile ;  he 
was  in  close  alliance  with  Florence  and  the  House  of  Medici ; 
his  son  vae  married  to  a  daughter  of  I^rfirenzo.  In  a  well- 
known  letter  Lorenzo  (so  much  had  the  advancement  of  the 

I         Pope's  kindred  become  a  matter  of  course)  gently  reproaches 

'  Innocent  with  the  timid  reserve  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
provided  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Innocent  was  to  be 
succeeded,   almost    before   Savonarola    had    begun   his   more 

'  famous  career,  by  Alexander  VI.,  a  Pope,  from  whom  papal 
zeal  shrinks,  and  has  hardly  ventured  on  the  forlorn  hope  of 
apology.'  In  truth  this  period,  even  when  compared  with 
that  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  worst  times  in 
Avignon,  and  during  the  schism,  is  the  darkest  in  Papal 
history.  The  few  brighter  years  after  the  Council  of  Constance, 
of  Alartin  V.,  of  Nicolas  V.,  and  in  spite  of  the  confessions  of 
his  youth,  and  his  flagrant  tergiversations,  of  Pius  II.,  had 
raised  the  pontificate  to  some  part  at  least  of  its  old  awe  and 
respect.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centiu^  the  Popes 
had  become  Italian  princes;  their  objects  were  those  of  the 
Viscontis  or  Sforzas  of  Milan  :  it  might  seem  their  sole  aim 
to  foimd  principalities  in  their  houses  ;  their  means  were  the 
same,— intrigue,  treachery,  violence,  and  rapacity.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  Papacy  when  the  Dominican,  now  arising  to 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  master  of  an  eloquence  unheard 
for  centuries  in  the  pulpits  of  Italy ;  with  a  character  altogether 
blameless,  and  as  yet  imsuspected,   probably  unconscious,  of 

'  It  «ppe«ra  from  Dr.  Midilon  that  s  French  imter  ha»  nndertrtken  this  foolish 
tuk.  but  we  must  arkQOwledge  thai  this  ultramontane  school,  the  bcIiooI  of  Audio 
b         kltd  HohrWrher,  as  to  historical  Tatue,  is  bu  far  bctow  contHmpI,  tliuC  it  hardly 
^H^^HB^pn  oar  curioaity :  paradua  must  be  ingenious  md  pluuslblo  ereii  Ui  amuno. 
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political  designs;  with  tho  sole  puqx>8e  of  promoting  the 
religion  of  the  people,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Mark.     The  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Mark  had  been  rebuilt 
by  the  munificent  piety  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici.     In  three  years 
he  is  said  by  P.  Marchese  to  have  spent  36,000  gold  florins 
upon  it.     Cosmo  had  delighted  to  visit  within  its  walls  the 
holy  Antonino,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  in  good 
time   a   saint.     Cosmo's  grandson,   Lorenzo,   maintained   the 
hereditary  respect  of  his  house  for  the  convent  of  St.  Mark. 
On  the  walls  were  now,  fresh  in  all  their  saintly  beauty,  the 
frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico,  who  in  its  cells  had   prayed  and 
painted,  painted  and  prayed ;   his  prayers  no  doubt  crowded 
with  themes  of  the  holy  images  which  he  painted,  while  his 
paintings,   as  it   were,    embodied   prayer.     St.   Mark   is  per- 
petually visited  in  the  present  day  by  those  who,  gazing  with 
admiration   on   the  works   of  Fra   Angelico,  forget   that   its 
cloisters  were  trod  by  the  no  less  holy,  but  less  peaceful,  feet 
of  Fra  Girolamo.     But  with  what  rapture  must  the  Preacher 
have  gazed  on  the  congenial  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico  I  ■ 

From  this  time  Savonarola  is  to  a  certain  degree  his  own 
biographer:  the  successive  volumes  of  his  sermons,  from 
Advent,  1491,»  to  Lent,  1498  (the  year  of  his  death),  display  the 
gradual  development  of  his  eloquence,  his  influence,  and  his 
aims,  till  he  rises  to  his  height,  the  legislator  and  ruler  of 
Florence.* 

He  began  with  the  humble  office  of  Reader,  that  is,  the  In- 
structor of  the  novices,  perhaps  of  the  tertiaries,  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Order.  The  sphere  of  his  first  efforts  was  a  close 
hall,  of  moderate  dimensions.  The  whole  body  of  friars  within 
the  convent,  and  pious  hearers  from  without,  crowded  the 
narrow  room ;  he  descended  into  the  garden  of  the  convent^ 

'  The  Ictter-proM  of  the  beautiful  engraTings  from  thcso  freiiooo«  is  by  thel^di* 
Marcheso. 

*  These  two  courses  were  published  at  Prato  (1846)  in  a  rolume  intended  m 
the  commencement  of  a  complete  collection  of  his  works.  This  design  haa,  wm 
n  frri't  to  find,  been  abandoned. 

*  FerreiiB—ReekercJkiB  supj/UnuniaireSt  torn.  ii.  p.  457. 


and,  under  the  damask  rosebushes,  or  in  the  porch  of  a  chapel, 
continued  his  pious  iustructions.  There  was  Bomethiog  still  of 
want  of  freedom  in  hia  gestures,  something  harsh  in  Lis  into- 
nation, which  offended  the  fastidious  eyes  and  ears  of  tlie 
Florentines.*  But  these  defects  fell  away,  or  were  lost  in 
his  deep  earnestness  and  kindling  fire.  There  was  a  general 
demand  that,  from  the  lowly  chair  of  the  teacher,  he  should 
moimt  the  authoritative  pulpit.  Savonarola  at  first  hesitated 
to  accept  the  offer  of  his  Superior,  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark.  Hia 
biographers  assert  (legend  now  begins  to  speak)  that,  when  he 
yielded,  he  said,  '  To-morrow  I  shall  begin  to  preach,  and  I 
shall  preach  for  eight  years.'  The  Apocalypse  was  again  hia 
inspiring  theme.     On  the  1st  of  August  (1491),  on  a  Sunday, 


(pound  the  Revelations  in  our  church  of  St. 
■Be  of  the  year,  I  continued  to  develope  to  the 
propoHitionB :  '  That  the  Church  would  be 
'  Before  thnt  renovation,  God  would  strike  all 


I  begau  publicly  to  i 
Mark.  During  tlie  con 
Florentinea  these  thret 
renewed  in  our  time.' 
Italy  with  a  fearful  cbaxtiBcment.'  '  That  these  things  would  happen 
shortly.'  I  laboured  to  demonstrate  tjiese  three  points  to  my  hearers, 
and  to  persuade  thetn  by  probable  arguments,  by  silegories  drawn  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  other  similitudes  and  parables  drawn  from 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Church.  I  insisted  on  reasons  of  this  kind  ; 
nnd  I  disaembled  the  knowledge  which  God  gave  me  of  these  things  in 
other  ways,  because  men's  spirits  appeared  to  me  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  to 
comprehend  such  mysteries. 

In  all  the  early  sermons,  Savonarola  ia  as  yet  neither  tribune 
nor  prophet ;  but  he  is  a  preacher  such  as  perhaps  Italy  had 
never  before  heard.  He  himself  describes  perpetually  what 
deadened  the  force  of  all  Italian  preaching — stibtle  logical 
distinctions,  profane  and  idle  similitudes,  illustrations  from 
heathen  poets,  from  Dante  or  Petrarch ;  he  compares  the 
preachers  of  his  day  to  the  singers  and  mourners  in  the  bouse 
of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose  mournful  music  made 
the  soul  weep,  but  could  not  raise  the  dead.  Savonarola  might 
now  seem  to  have  studied  hardly  more  than  one  book,  and 


n.  13,  with  th«  qnotation  from  (he  Mugliitleci 
'•-  Prophtlica. 


a  Library,  uid  from 
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that  the  Book  of  Books :  he  is  mid  to  have  learnt  the  Bible 
by  heart.  But  it  was  that  book,  read  by  an  imagination  which 
opened  out  the  biblieal  language  with  a  boldness  and  luxuriance, 
certainly  as  y^t  untriedt  and  perhaps  hardly  surpassed  in  later 
days  :  every  image,  every  allegory,  every  parable,  eveiy  figure 
has  not  one  but  a  thousand  meanings, — meanings,  each  of  the 
same  authority  with  its  plainest  and  most  literal  significance,— 
meanings  heaped  one  upon  another  with  prodigal  profiuion ; 
and  that  not  in  wanton  ingenuity,  but  with  a  vehemence  and 
fervour  which  enforce  the  belief  that  the  preacher  had  the 
fullest  confidence  in  every  one  of  his  wildest  interpretations. 
There  is  still  enough  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  of  his  master, 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  show  tliat  it  is  not  for  want,  but  from 
disdain,  of  erudition,  that  he  restfl  his  teaching  on  the  word  of 
God,  and  on  that  alone.  At  the  same  time  he  retains  the  most 
humble  deference  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  on  all  theo- 
logical  questions,  and  has  full  faith  in  the  poetic  mythology  of 
the  middle  ages,  in  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  Saints. 

From  this  time  all  Florence  crowded  to  the  preacher.  The 
narrow  church  of  St.  Mark  was  too  small.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  cathedral ;  and  here  men  climbed  the  walls  and  swarmed 
on  the  pillars,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  keen,  delicate  features, 
and  the  tone  of  his  deep  and  thrilling  voice. 

And  Florence  had  need  of  a  preacher  of  Christian  righteoua- 
ness.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Florence  was,  in 
Shakspeare's  phrase,  a  more  *  high-viced'  city  than  others  in 
Italy.  But  her  commerce,  perhaps^  made  her  si^nsuality  more 
splendid  and  notorious ;  and  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  arta, 
and  the  Platonic  philosophy,  if  it  had  made  the  manners  more 
elegant,  had  probably  not  heightened  the  monil  tone. 

The  form  of  religion,  it  is  true,  subsisted — the  hierarchy  in 
all  its  splendour,  and  with  its  awful  titles ;  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Church,  in  its  utmost  gorgeousness ;  the  doctrine,  which  aa 
yet  few  were  so  religious  as  to  dispute,  in  all  its  rigour — but 
its  life,  its  sanctifying  graces,  its  elevating  aspirations  were  gone. 
Its  serious  power,  even  it«  poetry  Cto  speak  generally^  had  lost 
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its  hold  on  the  inner  Boiil  of  man ;  and  that  aoul  must  have 
something  to  fill  its  insatiable  craving  after  higher  things. 

The  year  after  his  settlement  in  Florence  (in  1491)  ao  great 
was  his  fame  that  Savonarola  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Prior  of 
St.  Mark.  As  the  convent  had  been  enriched  by  the  bounty, 
and  had  prided  it«elf  hitherto  on  the  reverence  shown  towards 
it  by  the  house  of  Medici,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Prior  on 
his  appointment  to  pay  a  kind  of  homage  to  the  head  of  the 
family.  Savonarola  seemed  to  be  ignorant,  or  simulated 
ignorance,  of  this  usage.  The  older  friars  remonstrated.  '  Is 
it  God  or  Lorenzo  de'  Sfedici  who  has  named  me  prior  ? '  '  God,' 
was  the  instant  answer,  '  I^et  me,  then,  render  th.inka  to  God, 
not  to  man.'  Lorenzo  heard  the  report  of  this  speech  :  he 
merely  obser^'ed,  '  A  monk,  a  stranger  in  Florence,  has  taken 
up  his  abode  in  my  house,  and  will  not  deigpn  to  visit  me.'  To 
Lorenzo,  no  donbt,  Savonarola  was  no  more  than  a  man  of 
surpassing  eloquence,  whom  hia  civilities  would  gradually  tame 
down.  Lorenzo  would  have  delighted  to  have  added  Savonarola 
to  the  brilliant  society  which  assembled  around  him  in  Careg- 
gi,  to  share  his  splendid  hospitality  and  discuss  arts,  letters, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  with  Politian  and  Mirandula.  He 
would  have  listened,  as  a  high  intellectual  gratification,  to  the 
unrivalled  preacher.  But  Savonarola  felt  that  the  friendship  of 
Lorenzo  was  more  dangerous  to  his  lofty  purpose  than  his 
enmity.  He  would  not  even  tamper  with  the  perilous  cour- 
tesies of  a  man  who  at  least  dallied  with  heathenism,  whose 
delight  was  in  heathen  poets,  whose  own  poetry  was  bright 
with  heathen  images,  and  melodious  with  the  names  of 
he.athen  gods  and  goddesses,  and  in  whose  presence  were  dis- 
cussed such  solemn  questions  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
with  arguments  extraneous  to  those  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  Church.  Throughout  we  must  remember  that  Savonarola 
was,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  a  monk,  in  all  the  rigour  and 
intolerance  of  monkhood.  To  Savonarola  these  evenings  at 
Careggi — ao  beautifully  described,  and  in  a  kindred  spirit,  by 
Mr.    Hallam,  who  of  all   persons   might   fairly  assume   that 
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classical  culture  is  not  incompatible  with  Christian  goodness — 
were  but  pro£Eine  revels ;  hence  his  uncourteous  and  almost 
unchristian  rejection  of  the  advances  of  the  princely  host. 
Lorenzo,  punctual  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  came  to 
mass  at  St.  Mark's.  It  was  told  to  Fra  Girolamo,  that  after  the 
mass  he  was  walking  in  the  garden.  ^  Let  him  walk  as  long  as 
he  will,'  was  the  cold  answer.  Lorenzo  (the  Magnificent)  placed 
a  number  of  pieces  of  gold  in  his  contribution  to  the  alms-chest 
of  St.  Mark.  The  Prior  knew  from  whence  came  the  splendid 
oblation.  He  set  aside  the  baser  metal  as  sufficient  for  the 
simple  wants  of  the  convent,  and  sent  the  gold  to  the  buon- 
uomini,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

Savonarola  relates  himself  a  further  instance  of  his  own 
haughty  demeanour  to  the  lord  of  Florence.  Five  persons  from 
the  noblest  houses  in  Florence,  a  Bonsi,  a  Vespucci,  a  Soderini, 
a  Valori,  a  Eucellai,  appeared  before  him  to  persuade  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  peace,  to  moderate  his  tone  ;  his  dark- 
ening prophecies  were  already  disturbing  the  city.  '  You  tell 
me,'  said  the  preacher,  *  that  you  are  come  of  your  own  accord. 
I  say  you  are  not.  Go,  and  make  this  answer  to  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici, — Let  him  repent  of  his  sins.'  His  friends  told  him 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  imprisonment.  *  You,  who  have  wives 
and  children,  may  dread  imprisonment.  I  care  not ;  let  him 
do  as  he  will ;  but  let  him  know  that  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and 
he  a  citizen  and  the  first  of  the  city.  But  I  shall  stay  where  I 
am ;  it  is  he  that  shall  depart.'  This,  of  course,  afterwards 
grew  into  a  distinct  prediction  of  Lorenzo's  death.  Other  and 
milder  means  were  tried  to  keep  down  the  growing  influence 
of  the  Dominican.  There  was  a  famous  Franciscan  preacher, 
Fra  Mariano.  He  was  set  up  to  calm  the  popular  mind.  He 
preached  on  the  text,  *  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or 
the  seasons  which  the  Father  has  put  vn  his  own  power  ^ 
(Acts  i.  7).  Savonarola  accepted  the  defiance ;  he  preached 
on  the  same  text.  Mariano  was  awed  to  silence;  the  rival 
preachers  met  in  courteous  intercourse ;  but  Mariano,  at  a  later 
period,  found  his  hour  of  vengeance :  he  preached  in  Some, 
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inciting  the  Pope  to  rid  the  world  of  that  pestilent  fellow. 
Brother  GiioUmo  continued  hia  triumphant  course.  In  Lent, 
1492,  he  preached  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  at  San  Lorenzo. 
Women,  when  he  rebuked  their  imruodeat  attire,  appeared  in 
dark  close  dresses.  One  man,  aa  he  left  the  church,  hastened 
to  make  restitution  of  three  thousand  ducats.  The  year  had 
not  passed  when  Savonarola  stood  by  the  deathbed  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.  He  had  been  summoned,  it  should  seem,  by  the 
dying  man  himself,  who  had  always  shown  the  most  humble 
obedience  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  had  already  received 
the  last  sacraments,  uttering  words  of  the  most  profound  piety. 
Politian,  who  was  present,  relates  the  interview.  Girolamo 
oihortod  the  expirintj  prince  to  hold  fast  the  feith ;  Lorenzo 
declared  that  his  faith  was  unshaken.  That  he  should  amend 
his  life  J  Ijorenzo  promised  bo  to  do  in  the  strongest  terms. 
That  he  should  resign  himself  to  death,  if  such  were  the  will 
of  God ;  '  with  joy,'  said  Lorenzo,  '  if  such  be  God's  decree.' 
The  Friar  rose  to  depart ;  Lorenzo  implored  his  blessing,  bowed 
his  bead,  and  made  the  responses  in  the  firmest  and  gentlest 
tone.  Politian  adds,  that  men  would  have  thought  that  all 
present  were  suffering  death,  and  not  Lorenzo.  We  have  do 
scruple  in  accepting  tills  simple  statement  of  Politian  as  tbs 
whole  truth.  It  was  an  after-thought  of  Savonarola's  admirers 
and  of  Lorenzo's  enemies  which  represents  Lorenzo  as  racked 
with  remorse  by  three  sins  of  his  life,  the  massacre  at  Volterra 
'(which  was  no  deed  of  his,  but  one  of  those  dreadful  accidents 
of  war  for  which  not  even  the  commander  of  the  forces  at 
Volterra  was  responsible) ;  the  plunder  of  the  Monti  di  Pieta 
founded  for  the  dowry  of  Florentine  damsels  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  marriage-portions ;  and  the  condemnation  to 
death  of  many  innocent  persons  after  the  Pazzi  conspiracy — an 
act  of  which  popular  fury,  and  not  Lorenzo,  was  guilty.  The 
Friar,  it  is  said,  sternly  enjoined  faith  and  restitution  of  all 
his  ill-gotten  gains.  Lorenzo  hesitated,  but  made  the  promise. 
The  third  and  last  demand  of  the  inexorable  Girolamo  was,  'If 
you  would  have  peace  with  God,  restore  her  liberty  to  Florence.' 
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Lorenzo  turned  his  fitce  to  the  wall,  and  spake  no  word ;  the 
Friar  withdrew.  All  this,  however,  rests  only  on  the  report  of 
Burlamacchi,  in  whose  work  legend  has  always  to  be  separated 
from  history ;  and  to  Burlamacchi  it  came  from  Maruffi,  the 
somnambulist  and  man  of  visions,  the  least  trustworthy  of  all 
Savonarola's  followers. 

So  died  the  magnificent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four,  on  April  8,  1492.  On  July  25  died  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
Piero  de'  Medici  succeeded,  without  struggle,  to  the  acknow- 
ledged but  undefined  supremacy  of  his  father  in  Florence ;  on 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter  the  unblushing  and  venal  conclave 
placed  the  Cardinal  Borgia,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  VI. 
Savonarola  acquiesced  with  the  rest  of  Florence  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Piero ;  but  in  the  Advent  of  that  year  he  preached 
on  the  Ark  of  Noah,  a  course,  it  should  seem,  suddenly  broken 
off,  and  resumed  in  the  Lent  of  1494.  The  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  in  the  ark  were  a  fruitful  subject  for  the  bold  imagina- 
tion of  the  Friar.  In  the  Lent  of  1493  he  was  in  Bologna,  but 
it  should  seem  that  at  Bologna  he  had  tamed  his  manner ;  the 
prophet  was  at  first  thought  but  a  simple  man,  fit  to  preach  to 
women.  The  preacher's  fire  soon  began  to  kindle  both  himself 
and  others ;  all  ranks,  all  orders,  the  artisan,  the  peasant,  the 
burgher,  the  prince,  were  at  his  feet.  The  haughty  wife  of  John 
Bentivoglio,  Lord  of  Bologna,  condescended  to  be  present ;  but 
she  came,  and,  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  came  repeatedly,  with 
a  pompous  train  and  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  interrupting 
the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  the  discourse  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  spirit  of  old  Chrysostom  to  the  Byzantine  empress — 
'  Herodias  dances,  Herodias  would  have  the  head  of  John ' — 
Savonarola  addressed  her  as  the  devil,  who  came  to  disturb  the 
word  of  God.  Her  brothers  attempted  on  the  spot  to  avenge  the 
insult ;  they  could  not  make  their  way  through  the  throng. 
Assassins  were  hired ;  according  to  the  legend,  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence,  but  cowered  before  his  look  and  words, 
and  crept  back  to  their  employers.     The  Friar  boldly  gave  out 
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tttat  be  was  about  to  return  to  Florence,  he  should  sleep  at 
Pianora ;  '  it  is  not  my  fat«  to  die  at  Bologna.' 

The  Prior  of  St.  Mark  determined  to  commence  in  hia  own 
convent  that  reformation  which  with  terrible  denunciation  he 
had  demanded  from  the  whole  Church,  the  Pope,  the  clergy, 
the  people.  He  urged  upon  hia  brethren  the  strictest  austerity 
and  conformity  to  tbeir  mien,  of  which  he  himself  set  the 
example.  He  resolved  to  remove  the  cl  jister  from  the  din  and 
licence  of  the  city,  and  obtained  a  site  at  Carreggio,  where  he 
settled  most  of  the  brethren.  So  far  was  he  from  discouraging 
learning,  that  he  left  part  of  the  convent  in  Florence  to  be  an 
institution  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  had 
further  views.  Tuscany  was  but  a  district  of  the  Lombard 
provinces  of  bis  order ;  he  aspired  to  make  it  independent,  and 
obtained  its  severance  from  Pope  Alexander ;  himself  was  to  be 
tbe  first  vicar-general.  During  this  reform,  though  he  ceased 
not  to  thunder  against  the  vices  of  clergy  and  people,  he  was 
still  on  terras  of  peace  with  the  Pope  and  with  Piero  de'  Medici. 
M.  Perreua  quotes  a  passage  which  reads  almost  like  humble 
adulation  of  the  son  of  Lorenzo,  and  contrasts  it  with  his  hard 
and  imcourtfions  demeanour  to  the  father. 

But  the  time  was  coming  when  the  sword,  the  sword  of  God, 
which  Savonarola  had  so  long  proclaimed  as  about  to  sweep 
down  the  sons  of  guilty  Italy,  might  be  seen,  as  it  were,  in  its 
portentous  gleaming  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  Charles  VIII, 
of  France  had  been  summoned  by  the  Duke  of  ililan.  Savo- 
narola at  times  disclaimed,  at  times  seemed  darkly  to  intimate, 
that  he  had  foreshown  the  descent  of  the  French ;  but  he  at 
once  designated  Charles  VIIL  as  the  coming  scourge,  as  the 
renovator  of  the  Church. 

The  judicial  folly  which  seized  Piero  de'  Medici  might  to  a 
less  devout  man  seem  the  smiting  of  the  hand  of  God.  Florence 
had  been,  in  all  former  wars,  the  faitb^l  ally  of  the  French. 
Piero  de'  Medici  had  entered  into  close  confederacy  with  tbe 
King  of  Naples,  whose  throne  Charles  VIII.  claimed  as  his 
own.     Piero  de'  Medici  might  have  resolutely  maintained  or 
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might  have  repudiated  the  Neapolitan  alliance :  like  all  weak 
men   he  chose  the  worst  course— vacillation.     He  knew  that 
he  had  not,  like  his  father,  a  firm  hold  on  the  respect,  or  at 
least  the  awe  of  the  Florentines,  but  was  hated  for  his  pride 
and  profligacy.     Almost  the  first  act  of  Charles  VIII.,  on  his 
descent  from  the  Alps,  early  in  lfi|^4,  waste  send  an  embassy  to 
Florence.     He  reminded  the  Florentines  that  Charlemagne  had 
been  the  second  founder  of  their  city  ;  he  touched  on  the  recent 
alliances  with  the  kingdom  of  France,  especially  with  his  father 
Louis  XI.,  and  urged  the  stronger  argument,  the  immense  com- 
mercial advantages  derived  from  France.     The  Florentines  were 
almost  the  bankers  of  the  realm.  The  answer  of  Piero  de'  Medici 
was  ambiguous.    Charles  at  once  prepared  to  march  on  Florence. 
Such  was  the  public  discontent  that  the  magistrates  entreated 
Savonarola  to  allay  the  angry  people.     The  preacher  obeyed, 
but  he  did  not  scruple  to  remind  them  of  his  repeated  but 
neglected  text  (a  text,  by  the  way,  invented  or  imagined  by 
himself):  *  Behold,  the  sword  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  land, 
instantly  and  rapidly.'*     Piero  de'  Medici  was  seized  with  the 
utmost  panic  ;  he  thought  of  his  father's  daring  embassage  in 
his  own  person  to  the  hostile  court  of  Naples.     What  Lorenzo 
had  done   with   bold   wisdom,   he   would   imitate  with  weak 
despair :  he  went  as  his  own  ambassador  to  the  camp  of  Charles ; 
but,  instead  of  overawing,  fell  prostrate  before  the  invader. 
He  accepted  at  once  the  hard  terms ;  he  was  even  more  lavish 
of  concession  than  the  king  of  demands ;  he  stipulated  for  the 
surrender  of  the  fortresses  of  Pietra  Santa,  Sarzana,  Sarzanella, 
the  occupation  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  the  loan  of  200,000  ducats. 
Florence  rose  in  fury.     Francesco  Valori,  once  a  friend  of 
the  Medici,  headed  the  movement,  mounted  his  horse,  and  sum- 
moned the  people  to  liberty.     Piero  de'  Medici  and  all  his 
faction  were  declared  rebels  ;  they  stole  out  of  the  city,  and  took 
refuge  in  Bologna.     Savonarola  seemed  stimned  with  the  revo- 

'  Ecce  gladius  Domini  super  terrain  cito  et  velociter.  His  favourite  phrase  was 
that  the  barbiere  (the  barber  or  barbarian)  would  come  and  shaye  all  Italy.  See 
especially  Sopra  %  Salmi,  serm.  zxiy.  p.  166. 
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lation — the  Prophet  saw  not  clearly  what  waa  to  come.  His 
sermon  (on  Haggai)  dwelt  only  on  the  mercy  of  God ;  he  urged 
the  people  to  iinitatc'  God,  and  show  compassion.  He  spoke 
ambiguously  of  the  scourge  impending  over  the  city :  let 
Florence  appease  God,  who  is  already  half-appeaaed ;  let  the 
approaching  Advent  be  a  fast  aa  rigorous  as  Lent.  The  burthen 
of  bis  discourse,  the  burthen  on  which  he  perpetually  dwelt, 
was  calamity  on  Italy,  on  Florence,  on  the  clergy. 

And  he  said  again  and  again  that  Italy  shall  be  utterly  sub- 
verted, and  specially  the  city  of  Rome,  Nevertheless  it  waa 
revealed  to  him,  and  had  been  revealed  in  former  visions  he  had 
seen  at  intervals  for  the  last  four  years,  that  the  prophecy  against 
Florence  was  conditional :  it  might  be  averted  by  her  repentance 
and  by  God's  mercy.  Four  ambassadors  were  named  of  noble 
bouses — a  Nerli,  a  Rucellai,  a  Capponi,  a  Cavalcanti ;  the  fifth 
was  the  Dominican  stranger,  Girolamo  Savonarola.  They  set 
out  for  Lucca;  Charles  eluded  their  reception  ;  he  was  on  his 
march  to  Pisa,  whither  they  followed  him  ;  but  Piero  de'  Medici 
had  pre-occupied  the  weak  mind  of  the  king  by  his  humble  sub- 
mission. On  their  solemn  audience  Savonarola  addressed  the 
king  in  a  long  florid  Ciceronian  harangue,  in  which  there  are 
but  few  gleams  of  the  fervid  preacher.  It  was  a  general  exhor- 
tation to  imitate  God  in  showing  mercy. 

On  November  27  Charles  VIII.  entered  Florence ;  his  manners 
were  courteous,  but  the  terms  which  he  dictated  hard  and  im- 
perious— the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  their  full  sovereignty. 
The  magistrates  had  not  lost  the  Florentine  courage ;  they 
firmly  repelled  the  proposals.  '  What  then,' said  the  impetuous 
Frenchman,  '  if  I  sound  my  trumpets  ? '  *  Then,'  resolutely 
answered  Giuo  Capponi,  '  Florence  must  toll  her  bells.'  The 
threat  of  the  terrible  tocsin,  the  signal  of  general  insiurection 
in  all  Italian  cities,  startled  the  king,  and  he  turned  off,  with  a 
coarse  pleasantry  on  the  name  of  Capponi.'     Yet  Florence,  un- 
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organised,  if  not  unanned,  might  well  fear  the  lawless  Trans- 
alpine soldiery  let  loose  in  her  streets.  Savonarola  was  sent  on 
a  second  embassage  to  the  king.  We  see  no  reason  to  treat, 
with  M.  Perrens,  his  account  of  his  own  language  as  vain  boast- 
ing :  ^  I  spoke  to  the  king  as  not  one  of  you  would  have  dared 
to  have  spoken,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  appeased.  I 
said  things  which  you  yourselves  would  not  have  endured,  yet 
he  heard  them  patiently.'  Charles  VIII.  was  not  so  superior 
to  the  awe  of  a  man  who  spoke,  like  Savonarola,  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  whom  many  believed  to  be  a  prophet,  as  not  to 
cower  before  his  presence,  or,  at  least,  to  reverence  his  saintly 
character.  On  November  26  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  Charles 
left  the  city. 

Florence  was  now  free,  but  with  the  Medici  had  &llen  the 
government  which  had  subsisted  for  seventy  years.  The  old 
republican  forms  remained,  but  they  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  the  habits  of  self-government  had  long  been  obsolete.  All 
at  first  was  factious  confusion,  trade  ruined,  shops  closed,  the 
people  ground  down  by  the  enormous  sums  exacted  by  the 
French  king  as  free  gifts.  There  were  great  names — Soderinis, 
Capponis,  and  Valoris — but  none  of  commanding  authority. 
The  stranger,  the  monk  Savonarola,  was  the  first  man  in 
Florence ;  on  him  all  eyes  were  turned ;  he  alone  had  over- 
awed the  mighty  king  of  France ;  to  him  Florence  owed  that 
her  streets  had  not  run  deep  with  blood.  That  he  himself  was 
the  foimder  of  the  new  republic,  was  no  idle  boast ;  his  sermons 
on  Haggai,  during  the  Advent  of  the  present  year,  reveal  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  course  of  his  proceedings. 
Savonarola  awaited  his  time ;  his  first  proposal  was  that  of  a 
religious  teacher  rather  than  of  a  legislator — it  was  to  make 
collections,  one  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  one  for  the  poor  of 
the  territory ;  to  open  the  shops  in  order  to  give  employment 
to  the  needy;  to  lighten  the  taxes,  especially  those  which 
weighed  on  the  lower  orders ;  to  enforce  strict  justice ;  and, 
finally,  to  pray  fervently  to  God.  If  all  eyes  were  previously 
turned  on  Savonarola  in  despair,  they  were  now  turned  in 
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popular  gratitude.  By  common  coDsent  Savonarola  became 
the  lawgiver  of  Florence.  He  summoned  the  whole  people, 
except  the  women,  to  meet  under  the  dome  of  the  cathedral- 
He  began  by  laying  down  four  great  rules  or  principles  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  new  constitution.  I.  Fear  God.  H.  Prefer 
the  good  of  the  republic  to  your  own.  III.  A  general  amnesty. 
IV.  A  council  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Venice  without 
a  doge.  Nor  was  the  constitution  which  he  proceeded  to 
develope  tbe  extemporaneous  conception  of  a  great  mind, 
called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  nor  that  of  a  bold 
fenatic  grasping  at  power,  which  in  wielding  he  learned  to 
wield.  Savonarola  had  profoundly  studied  the  principles  of 
government.  These  queationa  had  not  been  avoided  in  their 
vast  theory  of  human  life  by  the  Schoolmen.  S.  Thomas  bad 
entered  into  them  with  all  his  cold,  analytical,  Aristotelian  pre- 
cision and  his  exhaustive  plenitude;  and  Savonarola  was  master 
of  the  whole  of  S.  Thomas.  His  book  on  Government  is  the 
practical  application  of  that  of  the  Schoolman.  According  to 
both,  monarchy  is  nearest  to  the  government  of  God — it  is  the 
best  of  govL-niraenta ;  but  both  the  Schoolman  and  the  Prophet 
had  a  noble  aversion  to  tyranny,  into  which  Italian  monarchiea 
seemed  inevitably  to  degenerate.  The  death  of  S.  Thomas  in 
by  some  attributed  to  poison  adminidtered  by  Charles  of 
Anjou.  against  whone  dire  despotism  his  book  of  government 
had  been  a  stem  protest.  Savonarola,  in  more  than  one 
passage,  draws  the  ideal  of  a  tyrant  in  the  blackest  hues, 
manifestly  with  allusion  to  the  hat«d  Medici. 

The  constitution  of  Florence,  as  foimded  by  Fra  Girolamo, 
was  not  a  tierce  democracy ;  it  by  no  means  recognised 
universal  suffrage.  The  parliament  of  the  whole  people,  siun- 
moned  by  the  tocsin,  had  been  the  main  instrument  of  the 
silent  despotism  of  the  Medici.  This  turbulent  assemblage  had 
of  necessity  devolved  its  full  powers  on  a  Balia,  and  on  certain 
functionaries,  the  Accoppiatori,  whose  names,  duly  prepared  by 
the  Medicean  faction,  bad  been  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
thus  assumed  the  sovereignty  under  the  secret  dictatorship  of 
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Cosmo,  or  his  descendants.  It  was  thus  shown,  on  a  small 
scale,  how  imiversal  suffirage  ends  in  despotism.  The  great 
Council  of  the  nation,  established  by  Savonarola,  compre- 
hended the  citizens  with  the  right  of  suffrage;  it  consisted 
of  all  who  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  that  is, 
citizens  of  above  thirty  years  of  age  (in  some  cases  twenty- 
five),  of  blameless  character  (netti  di  specchio),  who  them- 
selves or  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  or  great-grand&thers,  had 
been  either  in  the  Signory,  gonfaloniers  of  the  companies,  or 
of  the  twelve  BuonominL  The  population  of  Florence  and 
itfi  territory  was  reckoned  by  a  curious  statistical  return, 
published  by  Roscoe,  at  450,000 ;  the  Great  Council  comprised 
but  3,200;  of  those  one-third  were  chosen  by  lot  for  six 
months,  and  so  in  succession.  No  meeting  had  authority  if  of 
less  than  one  thousand.  The  attributes  of  this  kind  of  broad 
hereditary  peerage  were,  to  appoint  to  all  the  magistracies,  to 
adopt  or  reject  all  laws.  Afterwards  it  became  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  sentences  of  death  or  exile  passed  by  the 
Signory ;  this  was  called  the  trial  of  the  six  beans  (sei  feve). 
The  Signory  was  supreme,  under  the  control  of  the  Great 
Council. 

There  was  a  second  coimcil  of  eighty  (the  richiesti) ;  a  senate 
which  advised  the  Signory,  drew  up  the  laws  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Great  Council;  decided  on  peace  or  war,  conducted 
foreign  and  military  affairs.  Every  member  of  the  eighty 
must  be  full  forty  years  old;  all  the  magistrates  formed 
part  of  it,  and  had  a  deliberative  voice  in  its  coimsels.  Such, 
in  its  outline,  was  the  constitution  of  Savonarola,  or  rather 
of  God ;  for  Savonarola  enacted  it  in  the  name  and  authority 
of  God :  on  its  maintenance  depended  God's  blessing  and  the 
promised  unexampled  prosperity  of  Florence.  Nor  was  this 
all;  it  had  a  head,  and  this  head  was  no  less  than  Christ 
himself.  Our  own  Fifth-monarchy-men  were  anticipated  in  this 
instalment  of  King  Jesus  as  the  paramount  sovereign.  The 
popular  cry  in  defence  of  the  constitution  was,  *Live  Jesus 
Christ ; '  again  and  again  the  preacher,  in  his  panegyric  on  his 
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own  great  worlc,  declares  it  the  especial  ( 
and  of  the  Virgin. 

^\Ttat  was  the  office  and  position  of  Savonarola  himself  in 
the  new  constitution?  It  was  one  of  greater  influence  and 
authority,  because  it  was  anomalous  and  undefined.  The  Lord 
of  Florence  was  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  representative  of  the 
divine  will,  the  prophet  by  whom  it  was  permitted  to  reveal 
the  future,  was  Savonarola.  His  office  was  something  like 
that  of  a  judge  of  Israel,  or  a  Koman  censor  with  dictatorial 
power.  Nor  was  it  that  the  Signory  or  the  Council  had  resort 
to  the  cell  of  the  Friar,  as  to  the  seat  of  a  living  and  pcTpetiial 
oracle.  He  is  found  in  the  pulpit  during  the  more  than  three 
years  of  bis  domination,  with  rare  pause  or  intermission,  and 
that  not  merely  ae  the  Christian  preacher  denoimcing  the  sins 
of  men,  but  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal.  It  is  Florence 
which  is  the  conetuut  object  of  his  terrible  or  cheering  address, 
Against  the  attempt  to  restore  the  parliament,  he  thundered 
with  more  than  his  usual  vehemence.  'People,  if  you  would 
not  ruin  yourselves,  permit  not  the  parliament  to  assemhle — 
keep  well  this  maxim,  and  teach  it  to  your  sons.  People, 
when  you  hear  the  hell  which  sunrunons  you  to  parliament, 
rise  up,  draw  your  sword,  and  say  to  those  who  convoke  it. 
What  would  you  have?  Has  not  the  Council  full  power? 
What  law  do  you  propose?  Will  not  the  Council  do  it  as 
well  ? '  He  urges  them  to  make  the  Signory  t-ake  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  assemble  the  parliament,  to  inflict  heavy  fines  on 
all  who  should  order  the  bells  to  sound  for  it,  '  I  would  have, 
if  the  guilty  man  be  of  the  Signory,  his  head  struck  off;  if 
he  be  not,  let  him  be  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  goods  con- 
fiscated.' This  was  strong  language  even  for  the  tribune 
preacher.* 

But  in  truth,  according  to  Savonarola,  it  was  the  primary 
and  essential  postulate  of  the  constitution  of  Florence,  that 
Florence  should  he  a  Christian  city ;  a  city  such  as  had  never 

'  Prcdic.  sopni  li  Snlmi,  July  B8,  HB5.  See  Perrpna,  p.  214,  for  the  rest  of  tin 
quotation. 
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been  seen  on  the  earth ;  the  model  to  Borne,  to  Italy,  to  the 
world.  It  was  to  enjoy  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity.  There- 
fore it  was  that  the  preacher  plunged  headlong  into  politics. 
Whom  were  the  Christian  people  to  consult  in  all  things  but 
their  Christian  teacher,  him  who  had  the  divine  mission  to 
preach,  which  not  even  the  Pope  could  annul  ?  Who  was  to 
guide  the  Lord^s  people  but  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  ?  It  is 
idle  to  judge,  as  we  might  now  judge,  of  the  incongruity  of 
religious  men  mingling  themselves  in  the  turmoil  and  strife 
of  the  ringhiera,  of  making  the  pulpit  a  rostrum,  instead  of 
keeping  the  faith  of  Christ  in  holy  and  peaceful  seclusion 
from  the  passions  of  men,  and  preserving  the  clear,  definite 
distinction  between  the  citizen  and  the  Christian.  For  cen- 
turies the  priesthood  had  been  the  rulers  of  the  secular  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  affairs  of  men.  Bishops  had  been  lords 
of  cities,  though  latterly  in  Italy  they  had  shrunk  into  a  more 
peaceful  sphere  before  the  terrible  tyrants,  the  condottieri 
captains,  the  hereditary  podest^.  Preachers,  saints,  even 
female  saints  (at  Florence  S.  Catherine  of  Sienna),  had 
mingled  in  matters  of  state.  The  Popes  had  been  the  dema- 
gogues of  Christendom ;  and  if  they  had  shown  a  tithe  of  the 
zeal  for.  the  liberties  of  mankind,  which  they  did  for  what 
they  called  their  own  liberties,  but  which  in  fact  was  an  iron 
spiritual  tyranny,  they  had  been  demagogues  to  whom  history 
might  pay  the  highest  honour.  Yet  was  not  Savonarola 
himself  without  some  apprehension  of  this  unnatural  position 
of  the  Christian  teacher ;  but  with  his  characteristic  boldness 
he  resolved  it  into  the  manifest  will  of  God : — 

I  have  spoken  to  God  in  my  own  language.  'And  what,  Friar, 
hast  thou  said  unto  the  Lord  ?  '  I  have  said,  Lord,  I  confess  that  thou 
art  ju8t,  good,  almighty,  and  that  thou  art  my  God ;  that  thou  hast 
crpated  me  out  of  nothing,  and  I  am  dust  and  ashes ;  yet  will  I  speak 
to  thee  with  confidence,  for  thou  hast  been  crucified  for  me.  Pardon 
me  if  I  am  presumptuous  and  too  familiar  in  my  speech.  Thou,  Lord, 
who  doest  all  things  well,  thou  hast  deceived  me ;  thou  hast  betrayed 
me,  worse  than  man  was  ever  betrayed.  For  though  I  have  prayed 
long  time  that  thou  wouldst  grant  me  such  grace,  that  I  might  never 
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be  compelled  to  ihe  govei-mnent  ofotliere,  tliou  hast  made  me  just  the 
rcTCTse;  thou  hast  drawn  me  little  by  little  to  this  port  ere  I  wan  aware. 
My  highest  dt-light  waa  peace — j'ou  have  drawn  me  forth  with  your 
lure  a.s  a  bird  is  drawn  into  the  snare;  if  I  had  seen  the  simre  perhaps 
I  had  not  been  where  I  am.  I  have  dune  aa  ihe  moth,  which  desires 
the  light  when  it  sees  the  condlo  burning;  not  knowing  that  it  burns, 
it  »nges  its  wings.  Thou  hast  shown  me  thy  light,  in  which  I  rejoiced 
greatly,  aoil  having  told  me  that  it  waa  well  to  make  manifest  that  light 
for  the  salvation  of  men's  souH  I  have  plunged  into  the  lire,  and 
burned  the  wings  of  contemplation,  I  have  entered  into  a  vaHtsea.and 
with  great  desire  I  long  for  the  haven,  and  I  Bee  do  way  to  return. 
Oh  my  sweet  haven,  shall  1  ever  find  thee  more?  Oh  my  heart,  how 
hast  thou  suffered  thyself  to  be  taken  away  from  so  sweet  a  havea  1 
Oh  my  Boul,  look  where  tliou  art ;  surely  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  deep 
sea,  and  the  wiad»  are  adverse  on  every  aide  t  Lord,  I  say  unto  thee,  aa 
Jeremiah  said — 'Lord  thou  liaet  deceived  me,  and  I  wae  deceived; 
tliou  art  eironger  than  1,  and  hast  prevniled;  I  am  in  derision  dailg; 
tvery  one  mockelh  »te.  For  since  I  spake,  I  cried  out,  I  cried  violence 
and  spoil,  because  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  made  a  reproach  unto  me, 
and  a  derision  dailtj.'^  .  .  And  again  I  will  say  with  Jeremiah — 
•  Woe  is  me,  mi/  mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me,  n  man  of  strife  and 
a  man  of  contention  to  the  xehole  tarth.'^  I  would  go  to  the  haven  and 
1  find  not  the  wuy  ;  I  sought  rest,  hut  found  no  plaee  of  rest ;  I  wotdd 
be  in  peace  and  speak  no  more,  but  I  cannot,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  as  a  fire  in  my  heart.  Hia  word,  if  I  utter  it  not  forth,  bums  my 
marrow  and  my  bones.  Well  then,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  that  I  navigate 
this  deep  sea,  thy  will  be  done.'' 

The  pulpit  was  the  throne  of  Savonarola :  for  nearly  three 
years  he  held  the  sway  over  Florence  with  as  rigid  a  despotism 
as  the  Medici  of  old.  His  sennons  are,  to  the  Florentine 
history  of  his  brief  period,  what  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes are  to  that  of  Athenni,  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Rome. 
Now  it  is  that  his  eloquence  swells  U>  its  full  diapason.  His 
triumphant  career  began  with  the  Advent  of  1494  on  Haggai 
and  the  Psalms.  But  it  is  in  the  Careme  of  1496,  on  Amos 
and  Zechariah,  that  the  preacher  girds  himself  to  his  full 
strength,  when  he  had  attained  his  fidl  authority,  and  could 
not  but  be  conscioiia  that  there  was  a  deep  and  dangerous 
rebellion    brooding   in   the  hearts  of   the  hostile  factions  at 


'  On  Aiflw,  Prciiic. 
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Florence,  and  when  already  ominous  murmurs  began  to  be 
heard  from  Rome.  He  that  would  know  the  power,  the 
daring,  the  oratory  of  Savonarola,  must  study  this  volume. 
Nor  do  the  discourses  on  the  Festivals  of  the  same  year,  on 
Suth  and  Micah,  fall  much  below  this  height.  The  Advent  of 
1496,  the  Lent  of  1497  on  Ezekiel,  and  above  all,  the  last 
series,  during  the  Lent  of  1498,  on  Exodus,  are  those  of  a 
haughty  mind  struggling  bravely  with  his  inevitable  destiny ; 
they  are  gloomy  and  solemn  with  his  approaching  end. 

The  sermons  of  Savonarola  may  be  read  even  now  with 
curious  interest,  and  not  seldom  with  admiration.  What  must 
they  have  been,  poured  forth  without  check,  by  the  excited 
teacher  to  a  most  excitable  audience,  by  a  man  fully  possessed 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet,  to  those 
who  implicitly  believed  his  prophetic  gift ! 

The  manner  in  which  an  Italian — a  Dominican — preaches,  I  cannot 
convey  to  you ;  so  fervid,  so  forcible,  so  full  of  action  and  of  passion ; 
oflen  as  if  he  would  pour  out  his  very  soul  with  his  speech,  and  if  not 
attended  to  would  expire  on  the  spot.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  sermon 
with  which  Savonarola  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  at 
Florence.  Day  after  day,  an  outpouring  of  mixed  doctrine  and  emo- 
tion, of  exhortation  and  prayer ;  speech  full  of  force,  though  not  of 
grace ;  eiu-ging  up,  as  it  were,  from  hot-springs  in  his  heart,  and  flow- 
ing forth  from  his  eyes,  his  hands,  his  features,  as  well  as  from  his  hps, 
rendering  him  unmindHil  of  all  but  his  subject,  and  his  audience  un- 
mindful of  all  but  himself.' 

We  read  after  this  with  much  less  wonder  Burlamacchi's 
bold  assertion,  that  his  more  fervent  hearers  beheld  angels 
hovering  over  him  while  he  preached,  the  Virgin  herself 
uttering  with  him  his  benedictions;  palms  of  martyrdom 
upon   his   head;    blood   welling   from   his  side.     One   noble 

"  We  quote  this  from  Lectures  on  Great  Men,  hy  the  late  Frederick  Myers, 
the  remarkable  book  of  a  remarkable  man.  of  rare  abilities  and  more  rare  rirtues. 
The  life  forms  one  of  a  conrse  of  lectures,  delivered  as  parochial  instruction  in  the 
school  of  a  small  district  in  the  north  of  England,  part  of  Keswick.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar life  from  popular  materials,  with  somewhat  too  much  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  of  his 
better  part  The  idol  of  Mr.  Myers  is  not  Force,  but  Goodness ;  and  it  has  also 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  written  in  sound  and  racy  English. 
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liuly  declared  that  he  never  preached  without  some  of  these 
celestial  signs.' 

His  aennoDs  address  alike  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  affections.  Nor  do  they  less  appeal  to  the  repuhlic&n 
I'lorentine  pride,  for  if  the  burthen  of  woe  was  ever  denounctd 
on  Florence,  to  Florence  were  made  all  the  ennobling  promises 
of  prosperity  and  peace.  There  was  even  the  fierce  factioiia 
spirit  and  invective  against  political  enemies.  In  place  of  the 
old  battle-cries  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  ^^'hite  and  Grey, 
I'alleschi  (Medicean),  or  popular,  had  grown  up  new  names  of 
religious  partisantibip,  the  Piagnoni,  who  with  Savonarola 
mourned  over  the  sins  of  the  city ;  the  Tiepidi,  the  lukewarm, 
among  the  monks  and  clergy,  whom  he  hated  with  the  greatest 
cordiality ;  the  Arrabbiati,  the  infuriated  at  his  doctrines ;  the 
Compagnacci,  the  young  libertines,  who  detested  his  auat«rities, 
and  looked  back  to  the  free  and  gay  times  of  Lorenzo  and  bis 
sons.  He  is  himself  a  Florentine,  even  in  their  animosities. 
For  subject,  for  oppressed  Pisa,  the  lover  of  Horentine  liberty 
has  no  word  of  sympathy  or  of  mercy.  Pisa,  on  whom 
Charles  VIII.  in  bis  rashness  or  his  ignorance  had  bestowed  ita 
freedom,  must  be  brought  again  under  the  detested  yoke  of 
Florence;  and  that  triumph  Savonarola  promises  as  the 
heaveu-appointed  reward  of  the  fidelity  of  Florence  to  God 
their  Lawgiver  and  the  Head  of  their  republic. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  his  elotjueuce  was  that  it  was 
still  more  and  more  biblicaL  Every  image,  every  word,  every 
event  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  not  merely  a  remote  sign,  a 
figure,  a  type,  but  a  direct,  undeuiable  presignitication  of  the 
state  of  things  aromid  him.  It  was  all  as  plainly  and  inten- 
tionally spoken  of  Florence,  of  Italy,  of  Rome,  as  it  had  been 
of  Israel  and  Judah."     It  was  the  gift,  the  mission  of  Savo- 

•  Apuii  Bitluiinm  (Mniisi),  p.  fiS9.  See,  too,  the  chaptfn  on  hts  afikbility, 
hnmillt;,  liis  Kingulnr  nnd  pdifying  aiDoHmenU  with  the  joiiag  fritUB. 

*  '  E.  g.  hannu  seritlo  die  ijU««lo  Amoe  ba  ribelluto  contru  la  Itslin,  at  che  cgU 
hk  tatUi  legn  con  qaeshi  b  coo  rju'll'  iiltro  gran  mnoslro,  et  the  gU  ha  (oqniBtBto 
molce  miglinia  di  iloulii  »  rlie  egli  hu  fitio  rioihi  i  «iior,  e  chn  tgW  e  1'  huamo 
cho  gun-iLi  In  Itsliii,  c  ch*  dice  mill  del  Papa,  de'  Curiiiniili.  f  I  du'  epiwopi  o  do' 
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narola,  to  interpret,  with  the  authority  of  God  himself,  all 
this  vast  adumbration   of  things  to   come,  to  imfold  these 
phrases  of  terror,  these  pregnant,  awful  metaphors,  which  were 
not   applicable   by  a  moral  affinity  to   present  persons  and 
events,  but,  by  the  profound  counsels  of  Grod,  had  been  endowed 
with  those  endless  inexhaustible  meanings.     From   one  who 
read   off  the  visions   of  the   older   seers   into   their  modem 
signification,  the  step  was  easy  to  the  authority  of  a  prophet. 
The  more  limited  sense  of  ^  propheayi/ngj   usual  in  the  New 
Testament,  belonging  to  the  conmxissioned  preacher  of  the 
new  revelation,  was  lost  in  the  wider  mission  of  the  Hebrew 
seer.     Nor  was  this  a  paroxysm  to  which  he  was  now  and  then 
wrought  up  by  the  excess  of  zeal ;  a  temporary  hallucination, 
which  gave  way  to  more  calm  and  sober  views.     It  was  his 
deliberate,   repeated,  printed   assertion.      No   one   can   know 
Savonarola  who  has  not  read  and  studied  the  '  Compendiimi 

a 

Revelationum,'  in  which  he  offered  to  the  world,  as  it  were, 
the  credentials  of  his  prophetic  mission.* 

This  book  was  published  in  the  midst  of  his  career ;  it 
opened  with  the  distinct  avowal  of  his  power  of  predicting 
future  events  by  divine  inspiration.  This  gift  he  had  exercised 
rarely  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts.  He  will 
not  scatter  pearls  before  swine.  His  prophetic  gift  is  from 
God  alone,  for  God  alone  beholds  future  and  contingent  things. 
He  indignantly  rejects  all  arts  of  divination,  especially  astro- 
logy, against  which  he  wrote  a  treatise.  God  reveals  futurity 
to  his  chosen  servants,  either  by  supernatural  light  infused 
into  the  soul,  by  which  man  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  par- 
ticipant in  the  eternity  of  God :  he  sees  intuitively,  and  with 
certainty,  that  particular  things  are  true,  and  that  they  are  of 
God,  as  the  philosopher  perceives  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
The  second  more  specific,  and  more  ordinary  mode  of  divine 

Prelati    .    •    .    e  che  dice  questo  Amos  (he  himself  is  Amos),  che  Hieroboam  a 
morire  in  gladio  ?  *  &c.  &c — Predic.  zziii.  p.  231. 

*  The  Latin  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  Life  by  Pico  de  Mirandola.    We 
always  prefer  the  Italian  of  the  friar  to  his  Latin. 
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revelation,  is  threefold.  I.  By  flashing  things  directly  upon 
the  mind ;  2ndly,  by  visions ;  3rdly,  by  the  intermediation  of 
angels.  In  all  these  ways  he,  Savonarola,  had  known  future 
event*.  He  relates  his  first  predictions,  when  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  in  1489.  In  1490,  his  misgivings  wore  solemnly 
rebuked ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  made  a  terrible  sermon 
(una  spaventosa  predica).  He  seems  utterly  imconscioiis  of 
the  vaguencas  of  his  own  predictions ;  he  was  preaching  on  the 
Ark  of  Noah,  on  the  words  '  the  waters  shall  cover  the  earth.' 
This,  by  his  awestruck  hearers,  and  by  himself,  was  supposed 
to  foreshow  the  descent  of  Charles  VIII,  ou  Italy,  though 
uttered  when  Charles  had  already  passed  the  Alps.  But 
Savonarola  was  too  absolutely  convinced  of  his  divine  inspi- 
ration, to  suspect  that  these  things  were  within  the  range  of 
mere  himian  conjecture. 

The  extraordinary  part  of  the  trPAtise  is  the  argumentative. 
In  a  visionary  dialogue  with  the  Tempter  (imder  the  form  of 
a  holy  hermit),  he  suggests  every  possible  rationalistic  objection 
to  his  own  supematiu^l  gift,  and,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
disdainfully  refutes  them  all.  He  has  simulated  nothing,  as 
some  supposed,  with  the  holy  piupDSo  of  deceiving  mankind 
(o  their  good.  '  If  I  ever  used  simulation  in  my  preaching, 
may  God  deprive  me  of  Paradise  I'  Nor  did  his  visions  pro- 
ceed from  a  spirit  of  melancholy,  or  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion. '  This,'  he  replies,  '  was  belied  by  bis  profoimd  know- 
ledge of  philosophy,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  inconsistent  with 
a  bewildered  phantasy.'  It  could  not  be  from  astrology  or 
divination,  which  he  denies,  and  abhors  as  condemned  by  Holy 
Writ.  '  It  is  no  deception  of  the  Devil :  the  Devil  knows  not 
future  effects;  the  Devil  would  not  wish  the  good  wrought 
by  his  preaching.  How  can  the  Devil  know  the  times  and 
seasons  ? '  The  Tempter  appeals  to  the  prophets  of  old  I  '  Ti\'hy 
should  God  have  chosen  him  (Fra  Girolamo)  as  his  prophet, 
when  there  were  so  many  better  than  he  in  the  Church  ?'  '  Why 
did  God  elect  Peter,  Paul,  Luke,  and  Mark  rather  than  others 
i  Apostles  and  Evangelists?     Even  sinners  have  been  gifted 
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with  prophecy,  as  Balaam.'  The  Tempter  goes  on :  'he 
received  it  all  from  foolish  dreaming  women.'  He  rarely 
conversed  with  women.  Though  there  have  been  prophetesses 
named  in  Holy  Writ,  women  are  ignorant,  fickle,  vain,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  the  Evil  One.  '  Some  say  that  you  are  in  the 
secret  of  the  councils  of  princes.'  It  would  be  folly  to  rest  the 
truth  of  prophecies  on  such  changeable  and  insecure  founda- 
tions ;  so  especially,  he  asserts,  of  the  rulers  of  Florence.  '  He 
had  learned  these  things  by  astuteness  and  political  wisdom  ; 
he  had  learned  them  from  the  old  prophecies  of  Joachim  and 
S.  Bridget.  He  ought  to  suppress  such  perilous  truths  in 
silence.'  '  Did  Moses,  Isaiah,  or  the  saints  of  old,  or  S.  Bene- 
dict, S.  Victor,  or  S.  Catherine  of  Sienna  suppress  their  oracles?' 
'  He  ought  to  prove  his  divine  mission  by  miracles.'  '  Did 
Jeremiah,  did  John  the  Baptist  work  miracles?'  *He  was 
an  heretic  ; '  he  believed,  he  replied,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Church.  'Many  great  men,  many  of  the  wisest, 
laughed  his  prophecies  to  scorn.'  'The  wise  of  the  world 
always  scorn  the  words  of  heaven.'  '  The  believers  are  few  in 
comparison  with  the  unbelievers.'  '  Many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen.  Few  heard  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  many 
persecuted  them.'  '  He  had  prophesied  many  things  not  true.' 
This  he  denies ;  all  that  he  had  prophesied  had  turned  out 
true  to  an  iota  ;  but  he  drew  subtle  distinctions.  '  Sometimes 
he  spoke  as  a  man  1  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  always  dwell  in 
the  prophet  1 '  The  Tempter  then  argues  with  him  at  length 
upon  the  unreasonableness  of  his  mingling  in  politics,  and 
examines  his  whole  conduct  both  as  political  leader  and  as 
Prior  of  St.  Mark.  Savonarola  justifies  himself  at  still  greater 
length  and  in  every  particular.  'He  ought  to  preach  like 
other  preachers,  on  virtues  and  vices.'  Savonarola  triiun- 
phantly  appeals  to  the  fruits  of  his  preaching. 

In  our  sunmiary  whole  pages  have  shrimk  into  sentences. 
The  rest  of  this  remarkable  work  is  occupied  by  a  Vision  as 
purely  poetic  as  those  of  Dante,  in  which  the  Virgin  takes  her 
place,  as  it  were,  as  the  Divine  protectress,  the  tutelar  Saint 
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of  Florence.  TLis  will  abow  how  entirely  southern  and  Italian 
■was  the  mind  of  Savonarola ;  how  little  kindred  it  was  with 
those  of  whom  he  baa  been  considerd  the  harbinger,  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Reformers.  We  may  add  that,  though  in 
prose,  it  approaches  nearer  to  that  less  read  part  of  Dante,  the 
'  Paradiso,'  than  anything  in  Italian  literature  since  the '  Divina 
Commedia.' 

If  the  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament  predominates  in  the 
preaching  of  Fra  Girolamo,  so  does  the  tone;  the  terrible  judg- 
ment of  God  was  its  burthen ;  its  promises,  bright  as  tbey 
were,  were  seen  only  in  remote  distance,  on  the  faint  horizon, 
behind  long  and  heavy-looming  banks  of  clouds,  which  must 
first  burst  and  overwhelm.  The  denunciations  were  againitt  all 
orders,  especially  the  clergy  and  tlie  monks. 

Tou  who  write  to  Rome  {of  Rome  more  kerea/ler),  and  say  that  1 
have  spoken  evil  of  this  man  and  iJiat,  write  thia— -that  I  say  the  catise 
of  this  viailation  is  the  evil  life  of  the  prelaiea  and  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
the  bad  example  of  the  hesda  of  the  clergy  ia  that  which  brings  down 
this  visitation.  ...  1  tell  you  to  repent,  and  if  you  do  Dot  repent  I 
announce  to  you  two  most  terrible  cliaatisemcuts  (flugelli)  One  in  thia 
world  which  you  cannot  eacnpe;  that  ia  the  tribulations  which  are  at 
hand,  for  the  Jxird  God  comi:th  in  haste  and  inatandy.  I  tell  you  that  it 
ia  cunting.  The  other  chaalisemtrnt  aball  be  that  they  shall  go  down  into 
helL  Did  lliey  but  know  what  I  know,  (it  this  chastisement  will  reach 
a  vast  multitude  in  Italy  and  beyond  Italy,  but  I  will  oonline  myself  to 
Itaiy  in  which  I  say  tljat  very  few  will  be  saved.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
siiya,  by  the  mouth  of  ftlalachi  the  prophet,  that  the  priest  ought  to 
know  the  law,  for  he  is  on  angel  of  God,  nnd  now  ye  know  nothing  of 
the  Scripture :  you  do  not  even  know  grammar ;  and  tliia  would  be 
tolerable,  if  you  were  of  good  life,  and  did  set  good  example.  For  this 
cause  Bays  the  Lord  God,  I  have  given  you  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  people 
fur  your  wicked  doings.  Ye  keep  concubines,  ye  do  worse,  and  ye  arc 
notorious  gamblers;  ye  lead  livea  more  flagitioiia  than  the  seculars; 
and  it  is  an  awful  shame  that  the  people  should  be  better  than  tlic  clergy. 
1  speak  not  ol'  the  good  but  of  the  bad.  Give  up  your  mules,  give  up 
your  hounds  and  your  slaves ;  waate  net  tho  tilings  of  Christ,  the  gains 
of  yoiu-  benefices,  on  hounds  and  mules.  And  the  eame  have  I  to  say  to 
the  bishops.  If  you  do  not  yield  up  your  su]ieriluous  benefices  which 
you  hold,  I  tell  you,  and  I  proclaim  to  you  (and  this  is  the  word  of 
ihc  Lord),  you  will  lose  your  Uvea,  ytiur  benefices,  nnd  all  your  wealth, 
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and  je  Rhall  go  to  the  mansion  of  the  devil ;  every  way  ye  must  lose 
them — and  this  ye  shall  know  by  experience.  And  now  to  the  religions 
— the  monks  and  friars.^ — These  fare  no  better, — PredicOy  p.  499. 

This  is  the  perpetual  tone ;  the  burthen  is  their  simony,  con- 
cubinage, nameless  vices ;  the  country  clergy  had  everywhere 
their  concubines;  as  to  the  cardinals,  we  must  revert  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  older  sermons  to  illustrate  the  frightful 
state  of  morals.^  He  is  insisting  on  the  universal  curse  upon 
the  earth — quia  maledicta  terra  in  operibus  eorum— on  the 
universal  misery  of  mankind.  Kings  are  not  exempt  from  this 
misery.  There  are  ever  those  who  would  kill  and  betray  them, 
they  are  ever  in  straitness  and  sadness  of  mind. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  ecclesiastical  persons,  cardinals,  and  prelates, 
who  have  great  possessions  and  revenues,  enjoy  profound  peace,  for  they 
have  not  to  think  of  wives  and  children.  They  go  out  hunting  and 
riding  every  day,  and  suffer  not  the  least  trouble  ;  they  are  served  by 
all,  held  in  reverence  and  gratitude  by  all.  It  seems  indeed  that  they 
have  perfect  peace.  But  I  tell  you,  *  maledicta  terra  in  operibus  eorum  * 
— for  the  higher  the  rank  the  greater  the  danger :  they  have  no  peace, 
for  they  are  always  in  fear  lest  they  should  be  killed  or  poisoned. 
Look,  when  they  eat  how  many  buffets  must  there  he—quante  credenze 
hisogna  fare ;  [here  is  the  origin  of  the  credence  table  or  closet  in  pri- 
vate and  in  the  church],  lest  the  common  food,  lest  the  spiritual  food 
of  the  holy  Eucharist  should  be  poisoned.  If  they  travel  to  any  place 
they  must  take  everything  with  them.  This  seems  to  me  a  miserable 
life,  a  life  full  of  death.  I  had  rather  eat  bread  and  onions,  like  pea- 
sants who  labour  all  the  day,  and  eat  that  bread  and  those  onions  with  a 
good  appetite,  than  eat  as  you  do  snipes,  partridges,  and  pheasants. — 
Sopra  il  Salmo,  c.  viiL  p.  313. 

The  vices  which  Savonarola  denoimces  as  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  Florence  are  luxury,  usury,  and  covetousness, 
splendid  and  immodest  apparel,  sensuality  in  its  most  degrad- 
ing and  repulsive  form,  incest,  promiscuous  intercourse,  and 
gambling.  Fully  to  illustrate  this  we  must  have  quoted  page 
after  page. 

*  See  a  curious  passage  on  Zecbariah,  '  Predica,'  xxxiv.,  in  which  he  treats  on 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  bastinadoing  their  degenerate 
disciples. — AmoSf  Prcdichef  p.  362. 

*  See  in  his  earlier  volume,  p.  293,  his  invectives  against  adulterated  medicine, 
false  weights,  tricks  of  attorneys,  &c. 
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In  a  terrible  sermon  (on  Psalm  xxvi.)  he  is  not  content  with 
Lis  own  maledictions,  awful  aa  they  were  ;  but  he  calla  on 
the  magiatrates  to  execute  punishments  more  st«rn  than  those 
in  the  Mosaic  law.  For  one  nameless  crime,  be  will  have 
no  secret  fine  or  penalty,  he  would  light  a  fire  to  bum  the 
guilty,  whose  lurid  glare  should  affright  all  Italy.    Thus  he  goea 


Shsll  a  thousand,  ten  thousand  perish  for  one  wretch  7  those  poemi 
are  the  cauee  of  God's  wrath.  Fatiier.'^  keep  your  sons  from  poems 
(poesie).  Bring  out  all  the  harlots  into  the  public  place  wiili  the 
sound  of  trnmpeta.  Fatliets,  there  are  enough  to  throw  any  city  into 
confusion.  Well  then  begin  witli  one,  then  another.  Punish  gaming, 
prohibit  it  in  the  streets.  If  you  find  only  one  man  staking  fifty  ducala, 
tell  him  the  State  has  need  of  a  thousand.  Pay  up  on  the  spot. 
Pierce  the  tongues  of  blasphemers !  St.  Louia  of  France  ordered  a 
blasphemer's  hpa  to  be  cauterised,  and  said, '  I  should  be  happy  if  they 
would  do  the  same  by  me,  if  I  could  clear  my  realm  of  blasphemers.' 
Put  down  balls,  it  is  not  time  for  dancing,  put  them  down  in  town  and 
country.  Have  your  eyes  everywhere,  punish  all  offenders.  Have  all 
taverns  shut  up  at  six  o'clock.  This  hua  been  ordered  again  and  again. 
Shut  your  eyes  awhile,  and  then  catch  them  in  the  fact,  and  exact  the 
penalty.  Let  all  shops  be  shut,  even  apothecaries,  on  fcxtival  days.  If 
y<iur  tooth  aches  have  it  drown  on  a  feativni,  there  ia  no  harm  in  that; 
but  Rtand  not  buying  boxes  and  toys.  Let  debtors  leave  their  housea 
to  go  to  church  on  week  days  without  fear  of  arrest. 

His  audience  was  not  only  all  Florence  and  tlie  country 
aroimd,  but  people  came  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  Pisa  and 
Leghorn.  The  seats  in  the  cathedral  were  built  up  in  an 
amphitheatre  to  accommodate  the  crowds ;  and  even  the  piazza 
was  full. 

The  wonderful  change  which  hia  preaching  wrought  ia  the 
boast  of  his  admirers,  the  sullen  but  implicit  admission  of  his 
enemies.  Half  the  year  was  devoted  to  abstinence.  It  was 
scandalous  to  purchase  meat  on  a  day  assigned  as  a  faat  by 
Savonarola.  The  tax  on  butchers  was  lowered.  On  the  days 
when  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark  preached,  the  streets  were  almost  a 
desert ;  houses,  schools,  and  shops  closed.  No  obscene  songs 
were  heard  in  the  streets,  but  low  or   loud  chants  of  lauds. 
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psalms,  or  spiritual  songs.  Vast  sums  were  paid  in  restitution 
of  old  debts,  or  wrongful  gains.  The  dress  of  men  became 
more  sober,  that  of  women  modest  and  quiet.  To  ladies  of 
great  rank  Savonarola  would  allow  some  jewels  and  ornaments  ; 
in  others  they  were  proscribed  or  cast  oflF.  Many  women 
quitted  their  husbands  to  enter  convents.  Savonarola  enforced 
severe  continence  even  on  married  people.  Weddings  were 
solemn  and  awful  ceremonies ;  sometimes  newly-wedded 
couples  made  vows  of  continence,  either  for  a  time  or  for  ever. 
It  was  a  wiser  coimsel  of  Savonarola  that  mothers  should  nurse 
their  own  oflFspring.  Nor  were  the  converts  only  amongst  the 
lowly  and  uneducated.  Men  of  the  highest  fame  in  erudition, 
in  arts,  in  letters,  became  amongst  the  most  devoted  of  his 
disciples ;  names  which  in  their  own  day  were  glorious,  and 
some  of  which  have  descended  to  our  ovm,^  At  his  death 
there  were  young  men  among  the  brethren  of  St.  Mark  from 
all  the  noble  families  of  Florence — Medici,  Rucellai,  Salviati, 
Albizzi,  Strozzi.* 

But  Savonarola  might  seem  at  last  to  despair  of  the  present 
generation,  inured  to  their  luxuries  and  sins,  in  which  they 
were  either  stone  dead,  or  constantly  relapsing  into  death ;  he 
would  train  a  new  generation  to  his  own  lofty  and  austere  con- 
ceptions of  holiness,  virtue,  and  patriotism.  He  issued  to  the 
youth  of  the  city  a  flattering  invitation  to  attend  his  sermons ; 
on  their  yoimg  imagination,  and  souls  yet  unenslaved  to  habits 
of  indulgence,  he  would  lay  the  spell  of  his  eloquence.  They 
crowded  in  such  numbers  that  he  was  obliged  to  limit  the  age 
to  between  ten  and  twenty.  He  proceeded  to  organize  this  sacred 
militia.  The  laws  to  which  they  subjected  themselves  by  en- 
rolment (and  the  enrolment  swept  within  its  ranks  almost  all 
the  youth  of  the  city)  were,  1,  the  observation  of  the  command- 
ments of  God  and  of  the  Church  ;  2,  constant  attendance  at  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  the  Eucharist ;  3,  the  renunciation 

*  Burlamacchi  observes  with  wonder,  not  without  triumph,  that  even  some 
Franciscans  were  among  his  converts. 

*  Marchese,  185,  Note. 
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of  all  public  spectacles  and  worldly  pleasiiTPS ;  4,  tlie  greatest 
eimplicily  of  manners,  conduct,  and  drees.  Theyoimg  republic 
had  its  special  magigtrates,  peace-officers  (pacieri)  who  kept 
order  anil  silence  in  the  church  and  iB  the  streets,  and  regu- 
lated processiona ;  correctors  (correttori)  who  inflicted  paternal 
punisliraent  on  delinquents  j  almoners  (limosinieri)  who  made 
collections  for  religious  objects ;  lustraU)ri,  who  watched  over 
the  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  the  crosses  and  other  objects  of 
worship;  and  finally  young  inquisitors. 

The  young  inquisitors  were  to  fulfil  the  office  of  the  older 
negligent  magistrates.  They  were  to  inquire  after  and  denounce 
blasphemers  and  gamblers,  to  seize  their  cards,  dice,  and  money  ; 
to  admonish  women  and  girls  too  gaily  dressed.  It  was  touch- 
ing to  hear  them,  says  Burlamacchi,  utter  such  simple  and 
sweet  sounds  as  these, '  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  king 
of  our  city,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary— We  command  you  to 
cast  ofiF  these  vanities ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  stricken  with 
disease.'  They  forced  themselves  into  hoiisea  and  seized  on 
cards,  chess-boards,  harps,  lutes,  perfumes,  mirrors,  masks, 
books  of  poems,  and  other  instruments  of  perdition.  Savona- 
rola not  only  urged  the  reversal  of  the  law  of  nature,  not 
only  did  he  vindicate  this  boyish  police  set  over  the  state,  but 
inveighed  with  more  than  usual  vehemence  against  the  older 
citizens. 

The  tyranny  exercised  by  theso  boy  magistrates  over  their 
parents  was  not  the  only  abuse ;  his  enemies  aver  that  there 
was  discord  and  delation  in  every  house ;  wives  wrot«  to 
Savonarola  to  accuse  their  husbands  as  plotting  against  his 
authority.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  are  named  in  the  hostile 
Priicufe,  as  notorious  throughout  the  city.  The  object  of 
Savonarola's  most  devout  aversion  was  the  Carnival,  celebrated 
as  it  was  at  Florence,  with  gaiety  which  degenerated  into  wild 
licence,  with  poetry  which  had  taken  a  Pagan  turn.  Youths 
on  chariots  drove  through  the  city  representing  ancient 
triumpijs ;  masques  paraded  and  danced  and  simg  their  camivnl 
pongs    from   I^renzo's  poetry.     Perhaps,   indeed,   bin   'Cunti 
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Camialeschi '  are  the  most  spirited  and  graceful  of  his  works, 
but  they  sang  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  of  Cupid  and  Venus. 
The  Carnival  must  be  put  down,  or  at  least  cast  oflF  its  heathen 
character.  If  still  riotous  it  must  be  religious  riot.  The 
firmer  the  ascendancy  of  Savonarola,  the  more  the  monk  broke 
out.  He  was  not  content  with  Florence  as  a  Christian  republic, 
he  would  have  it  one  wide  cloister.  The  holy  revolt  of  the 
children  against  parental  authority  caused  sullen  murmur.  He 
acknowledged  the  reproach,  which  was,  if  not  loudly,  secretly 
urged  against  his  proceedings.  *  Dice  Firenze  6  fsttta  Frate,  il 
popolo  ^  diventato  Frate ;  non  vogliono  pitl  d'  esser  sbeffati  per 
queste  quaresime  e  orationi.'  He  adds,  that  in  the  perfect  state 
of  Florence,  matrimony  shall  be  all  but  xmknown. 

But  even  if  Florence  had  submitted  to  his  austere  yoke, 
would  Eome  bear  the  neighbomrhood  of  a  city  which  was  not 
only  a  standing  reproach,  but  a  bitter  invective  against  her  and 
against  her  rulers  ? 

The  old  religion  of  Rome  and  the  new  religion  of  Florence 
could  not  but  come  into  terrible  collision.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion of  Florence  would  not  endure  as  it  were  on  her  borders 
the  simoniacal,  the  worse  than  heathen,  Christianity  of  Rome : 
Rome  would  not  endure  the  rebellious  pretensions  of  Florence 
to  holiness,  which  she  had  repudiated  so  utterly  and  so  long. 
Savonarola  and  Alexander  VI.  could  not  rule  together  the  mind 
of  Christendom :  it  must  be  an  internecine  war  between  Savo- 
narola the  Prophet,  with  the  austerity  of  the  most  famous 
founders  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  Alexander  VI.,  against 
whom  all  contemporary  history,  without  a  protest,  lifts  up  its 
unrebuked  voice.  Never  yet  had  the  Roman  Church  such 
desperate  difficulty  to  separate  the  man  Borgia  from  the  Pope 
Alexander  VI. ;  to  palliate,  to  elude,  to  perplex  by  theological 
subtlety,  tlie  incongruity  which  glared  upon  the  common  sense, 
and  sent  a  deep  shudder  through  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind. 
Men  must  believe  that  God  could  appoint  as  his  Vicar  upon 
earth,  as  Vicar  of  his  sinless,  gentle,  peaceful  Son,  a  man  loaded 
with  every  crime,  with  simony,  rapacity,  sensuality,  perhaps  with 
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incest ;  that  infallibility  as  to  feith  might  dwell  together  with 
vices  which  in  their  blackest  form  disdained  diagiiise ;  that  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  kSaviour'a  words,  which  had  indisaolubly 
linked  together  the  acqiiaintance  with  his  teneta  with  the 
practice  of  bis  precepts,  the  same  person  could  have  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
most  utter  contempt  of  its  virtues.  It  was  impossible  that 
Savonarola  should  preach  bis  severe  cloistral  Christianity  in 
Florence  and  be  respectfully  silent  on  the  anti-Christian 
iniquities  of  Rome  ;  or  vaticinate  the  renovation  of  the  Church 
by  the  terrible  chastisements  of  God,  and  leave  imrebuked  the 
capital  and  centre  of  all  offence.  Throughout  his  sermons  it  is 
Rome,  against  which  he  thunders  his  most  bitter  invectives,  and 
calls  down  and  predicts,  with  the  profoundest  conviction,  the 
imminent  wrath  of  God.  He  always,  says  Burlamacchi,  called 
Kome  Babylon.* 

Alexander  VI.  could  neither  close  his  ears  against  the  stunning 
maledictions  of  the  prophet,  nor  fail  to  perceive  its  fearful 
consequences ;  yet,  at  first,  his  tmri vailed  secular  sagacity  might 
seem  at  fault.  Alexander  had  permitted  himself  to  be  surprised 
into  a  consent  to  render  the  convent  of  St.  Mark  independent 
of  tlie  Dominican  province  of  Lombardy.  The  report  of  one  of 
the  most  terrible  sermons  of  Savonarola  had  been  taken  down  by 
a  hostile  scribe  and  transmitted  in  darkened  colours  to  Rome. 
Tlie  preacher  had  attacked  the  clergy  with  the  bitterest  taunts ; 
he  traced  the  whole  evil  up  to  that  shameless  pontifical  court, 
where  all  the  crimes  that  pride,  cupidity,  and  liixiu'y  can  com- 
mit are  done  in  open  day.  To  this  he  attributed  the  past, 
present,  future  miseries  of  Italy  and  of  the  world,  and  summoned 
the  Court  to  answer  for  it  before  man  as  before  God.  Yet  in 
all  this  the  Pope  saw  only  the  somewhat  wild  zeal  of  a  devout 
friar.  He  desired  a  bishop  of  the  Dominican  order  to  reprove 
Savonarola.  The  bishop  frankly  replied,  that  it  would  he  hard 
to  show  that  simony,  concubinage,  and  incest  were  not  vices 
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and  crimes.  *  There  is  a  better  way  to  silence  such  troublesome 
men ;  give  him  good  preferment.'  Another  Dominican,  Louis  de 
Ferrara,  was  sent  to  Florence ;  he  disputed  with  great  vigour 
against  Fra  Girolamo,  but  made  no  impression  on  his  stubborn 
virtue.  He  tried  other  means — the  oflFer  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Florence,  the  prospect  of  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  indignation  of 
Savonarola  was  at  its  height :  he  summoned  the  tempter  to  hear 
his  next  sermon ;  he  mounted  the  pulpit  and  renewed  in  aggra- 
vated terms  his  fierce  denunciations — I  will  have  no  hat  but 
that  of  the  martyr,  red  with  my  own  blood.' 

But  the  Pope  had  now  to  guard  against  more  inmiediate 
enemies :  Charles  VIII,  was  in  Rome.  Alexander  took  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  only  three  or  four,  some  assert  but 
two,  cardinals  followed  him;  the  rest  encircled  the  King  of 
France.  Even  before  the  French  king's  descent  from  the  Alps 
there  had  been  dark  rumours,  that  among  his  object*  in  Italy 
was  to  depose  the  wicked  Pope.  The  Cardinals  urged  him  to 
take  this  bold  step.  They  urged  the  assembling  of  that 
tribunal — since  Pisa  and  Constance,  awful  to  Papal  ears — a 
General  Council. 

It  was  not  till  Naples,  Rome,  and  Italy  were  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  king  that  the  Pope  had  leisure  to 
fear  and  hate  Savonarola.  But  already,  in  July  1495,  a  Papal 
brief,  obtained  from  the  Pope  by  the  enemies  of  Savonarola, 
through  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico  the  Moor,  had  arrived  at 
Florence  ;  it  was  sheathed  in  bland  words ;  it  invited  him,  or 
rather  courteously  commanded  him,  to  go  to  Rome.  Savonarola 
alleged  excuses  of  his  health,  and  of  danger  of  assassination  on 
tlie  road.  He  was  preparing  his  great  work  which  was  to 
vindicate  his  prophetic  powers,  the  'Compendium  Revela- 
tionum.'  In  September  came  another  brief,  more  peremptory 
and  less  laudatory ;  then  a  third,  threatening  Florence  with 

■  This  sermon  is  not  extant.  M.  Perrens  quotes  an  allusion  to  this :  '  lo  non 
yoglio  Ciippelli,  non  mitre  grandi  n&  picciole :  non  roglio  so  non  quello  che  tu  hai 
(lato  alii  tuoi  Santi ;  la  morto,  uno  cappcllo  rosso,  uno  cappello  di  sangue.' 
(p.  93.) 
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interdict.  Savonarola  obeyed  not,  but  he  suspended  for  a  time 
his  aermons.  Still,  however,  he  preached  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  many  cities  of  Tuscany,  with  his  wonted  power  and  success. 

Charles  VIII.  had  passed  away,*  but  the  Pope's  more  redoubt- 
able adversary  was  ayain  m  his  stronghold — his  pulpit — hurling 
defiance  at  bis  unforgiving  foe,  and  entering  into  that  strife  in 
which  success  was  hardly  conceivable,  and  in  which  defeat  was 
martyrdom.  In  the  Lent  of  1496  he  preached  the  famous 
Careme  upon  the  prophet  Amos.  That  he  was  at  deadly  war 
with  the  Pope  he  diagiiiaea  not  from  himself  or  from  hia  bearers  ; 
and  it  is  curious  and  moat  instructive  to  see  the  strong  man 
struggling  in  the  inextricable  fetters  of  the  Roman  system, 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  his  own  obstinate  rebellion  with  the 
specious  theory  of  imiveraal  obedience  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  Hence  the  perpetual  contradiction,  the  clashing  and 
confusion  of  his  arguments.  At  times  he  would  take  refuge  in 
the  more  plaiisiblo  argument  tliat  the  ears  of  the  Pope  had 
been  abused  by  his  enemies, — the  Arrabbiati  and  the  Tiepidi. 
The  Pope  had  been  deceived;  be  appealed  from  the  Pope 
deluded  by  false  representations  to  the  Pope  better  informed 
as  to  facts.  At  times  ho  will  not  believe  that  such  an  order 
lias  arrived : — 

Tliey  are  too  wise  to  beUeve  the  fiilsehoods  vrVich  are  promulgated 
of  me.  If  the  Pope  were  to  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the§e 
Pharisees,  and  should  command  me  to  preach  no  more,  as  this  order 
would  be  cootmry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  (this  every 
old  woman  in  Florence  knows),  I  would  not  obey  him :  I  would  appeal 
from  his  words  to  his  intentions.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Pope  has 
sent  such  an  order.  Absit  1  abait  I  that  he  should  prohibit  the  cidtore 
of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  If  a  Prelate  should  give  me  an  order  to  violate 
1  (the  Dominican),  and  not  cultivate  the  vineyard,  I 


*  Savonan>1a  had  an  inlerviow  with  the  king  at  Poggibonxi,  of  whith  ho  girea 
an  [wcount  in  a  sermon,  the  XX. 'Sopra  i  Sulmi,' preached  Juna  32.1-196.  Bs 
Mja.  ■  lo  sono  atalo  li  in  campo,  e  pome  ossoro  nello  inferno.'  (p.  US.)  At  this 
Ime  look  place  the  iotorviow  whith  Philip  de  Commioes  hud  wilh  Fra  Girolamo, 
dpscribnl  in  his  Mimotrrt,  L  viii,  c.  3.  Cumminfs  bi-lierod  Cully  in  the  holiness 
of  Snvonanjla  ;  he  vaa  invlinod  to  bclisve  his  prophecies.  To  Comminos  he  pre- 
dicted the  safe  return  of  Charles  to  Fninco.  afl<«  muat  signal  calamities,  supposed 
lo  bo  rerilied  in  Che  dpoth  of  his  »in. 
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must  not  obej ;  so  najs  St.  Thomas.  If  he  commanded  me  to  eat  fleah 
wliea  in  healtb,  or,  like  a  Cardinal,  belie  my  religion,  I  would  not, 
must  not,  do  so ;  ao  write  St.  Bernard  and  other  doctora. 

At  times  he  triumphantly  reverts  to  his  owd  unimpeachahle 
orthodoxy,  as  he  might  in  justice  on  all  the  great  articles  of 
the  faith  and  on  all  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church ;  but  he 
forgot  that  Rome  had  long  exercised  the  power  of  enlarging  the 
limits  of  orthodoxy ;  that  absolute  instantaneous  obedience  to 
the  See  of  Rome  was  now  an  unquestioned  doctrine  of  the 
Chiuch.  At  times  we  seem  to  hear  not  only  Oerson  or  Zabarella 
averting  the  power  in  the  Church  to  depose  a  wicked  pontiff, 
but  Wycliffe  or  John  Huss  asseverating  that  a  wicked  Pope  is 
no  Pope.  It  was  a  strange  argument,  with  which  he  bewildered 
himself  in  order  to  bewilder  his  hearers. 

Who  baa  inhibited  my  preaching?  Tou  say,  the  Pope,  I  answer 
you,  it  IB  false.  '  Oh  friar,  the  Briefs  are  here,  what  aay  you  7 '  I  aay 
that  the  Brieft  are  not  of  the  Pope.  .  .  .  They  say  the  Pope 
cannot  err,  and  they  think  that  a  fine  flaying,  and  in  itself  it  is  true. 
But  another  saying  is  true — that  a  Christian,  as  far  as  he  is  a  Christian, 
cannot  sin.  Yet  may  Christians  sin  because  they  are  men,  and  may 
err.  As  far  as  I  am  a  Christian  I  cannot  err  ;  as  far  as  I  am  a  friar 
I  cannot  go  beyond  my  rule.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Pope,  as  for  as  be 
is  Pope,  cannot  err;  when  he  ens  be  ia  not  Pope.  If  he  commands 
that  which  is  wrong,  he  does  not  command  it  as  Pope.  As  a  Christian 
I  cannot  err;  when  I  err  I  do  not  err  as  a  Christian.  ...  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  Brief,  which  ia  such  a  wicked  Brief,  ia  not  the 
Pope's  Brief.  I  have  shown  you  that  such  excommunication  (the  ex- 
communication  had  now  been  issued)  does  not  come  from  the  Pope. 
.  .  .  Summing  up  all  this ;  whoever  will  judge  rightly,  will  judge 
that  such  an  excommunication  ia  no  excommunication ;  encb  briefs  are 
of  no  validity,  they  are  of  the  devil,  not  of  God.  ...  I  say,  and 
you  know  it,  that  I  am  manifestly  sent,  and  I  am  of  the  order  of 
preachers,  and  I  am  sent  by  God  to  tell  you  this  distinctly ;  and  I  must 
preach,  and  even  if  I  have  to  contend  again^  the  whole  world,  and  I 
shall  conquer  in  the  end. 

Brave  and  resolute  words,  but  how  to  be  reconciled  with  Papal 
Supremacy,  or  even  with  ecclesiastical  discipline?  Savonarola 
as.'Jeris  u  rjitiision  alujve  the  raisBion  of  the  I'up.;.  In  another 
passage  be  iaataocM,  ,tbQ8a  five  Bulla  of  Popt;  Boniface  VIII., 
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'  who  was  80  wicked  a  Pope.'  Nor,  in  the  meantime,  does 
he  soften  or  mitigate  his  elocLuence;  it  is  now  at  its  height; 
is  even  more  terribly  vituperative ;  his  fidtninationa  against 
Rome  are  stiU  more  relentless.  Neither  did  the  Fraticelli, 
the  lower  Franciscans,  nor  the  northern  Lollards,  brand  more 
broadly  the  evils  which  the  assumption  of  temporal  power  had 
brought  upon  the  Church.  There  is  a  long  awfiil  passage  on 
the  rod  of  Moses  swallowing  np  the  rod  of  Aaron.  '  If  you 
would  live  well  go  not  to  Rome — I  had  rather  go  to  the  Turks.' 
But  it  is  impossible  to  judge  Savonarola  without  one  passage, 
a  passage  which  we  cannot  quote  entire,  and  which  has  been 
withdrawn  from  most  of  the  copies  of  the  Sennons  on  Amos.' 
It  is  in  the  wildest  and  most  characteristic  manner  of  the 
preacher : — 

O  vncca:  pinguea  quoe  eatia  in  Monte  Samarlff.  0  vacche  grasse  ohe 
siete  nei  monti  di  Samaria,  die  viiol  ella  dire  queata  Scrittura?  Tn  mi 
risponderai  e  dirai  quoste  praplietio  e  le  Scritturo  Sacre  sono  finite  in 
CriBto  e  noa  vanno  pii'i  la,  e  Ajrono  verificate  a,  tempi  loro.  lo  ti 
rispondo  che  non  ci  biaogueria  adunclie  pifi  il  veccbio  Teataraento  a 
Doi,  e  si  eapoHe  pore  dalli  Eanti  doltori  at  tempo  dclli  eretici  le  Scritturc, 
aecundo  ((uelli  tempi  d'  allora  per  li  ei'ctici ;  e  tumen  fu  dopo  Crieto, 
va  demandane  H  dottori.  A  ma  adunclie  queata  Scriltura  e  queate 
vacche  grasae  voglion  dire  le  meretrici  della  Italia  e  di  Roma  (io  noa 
dice  di  le  donne  da  bene,  io  dico  di  chi  e).  Eccene  neasuna  in  Italia 
et  in  Koma  7  Mille  aon  poche  a  lioma  ;  dieci  milia  sono  poclie,  dodid 
milia  aono  poche,  qiiatordici  railia  aono  pocho  a  Roma,  Udite  adunche 
qucste  parole,  o  vacche  di  Samaria,  ttdite  ne  lo  orecchio.  La  vaccha  i 
un  animale  insulso  e  graaso,  e  proprio  come  uno  pezzo  di  came  colli 
ocelli.  Donne,  fate  che  le  voatre  JimciuUe  non  eono  vacche ;  iato 
che  le  vadino  copt-rle  il  petto,  ,  .  .  Queate  cbe  sono  come  io 
t'  ho  detto  un  pezzo  di  carne  con  due  occhi ;  non  ai  vergogniano  di 
niente ;  puo  essei'e  che  voi  non  vi  vergogniate  che  voi  non  aolamenla 
siale  coDcubine,  ma  concubine  di  preti  e  di  iriiti. 

Wo  must  break  off;  this  is  modesty,  decency,  mild  rebuke 
to  what  follows.  We  have  afterwards  Herodias  dancing  and 
demanding  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist : — 

*  Oat  of  eix  copirs  in  the  Ubmrii'i  of  Plaronco  coasultcd  bj  M.  Pamns,  it  is 
only  ID  ono.  It  is  in  that  whicli  wo  Imre  asod  belonging  lo  Sion  ColJego  Libraij, 
It  is  qnoloit  onllFe  ia  M.  Petrcns*  Appendix. 
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Queste  dicano  al  toro  taglia  le  gambe  al  quello,  ammazza  quest*  altro 
chc  non  mi  laiviano  yivere  al  mio  modo:  quanti  credi  tu,  che  ne 
perisca  V  anno  in  queata  forma,  o  concubine,  o  vacche. 

We  might  here  almost  suppose  an  allusion  or  a  prophecy  to 
the  murders  committed  on  each  other  by  the  Borgias.  Then 
comes  the  sentence, 

Juravit  Dominus  Dcus  in  sancto  suo,  Iddio  ha  giurato  nel  suo 
figliuolo  e  nel  corpo  suo,  che  verranno  i  d\  amari  sopra  di  te,  Koma,  e 
sopra  di  voi  vacche,  verranno  dico  i  giomi  amari. — AmoSj  Fred.  xii. 
p.  129. 

Another  passage  might  seem  aimed  directly  at  Alexander 
VI.,  if  his  effrontery  had  not  already  been  anticipated  by  his 
predecessors,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  'They  disdain 
the  more  decorous  vice  of  nepotism ;  they  publicly  call  their 
bastards  by  the  name  of  sons.'  (p.  143.) 

Savonarola  would  not  trust  to  his  eloquence  alone ;  the 
phrenzy  of  the  people  must  be  kept  up  with  counter  means  of 
excitement.  His  enemies  were  by  this  time  become  strong 
and  furious ;  there  were  rumours  that  they  intended  to  poison 
him.  At  one  period  the  magistrates  (his  partisans)  gave  him 
a  bodyguard  to  protect  his  life.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this 
Lent,  on  Palm  Sunday,  that  he  organized  the  famous  procession 
wliich  was  to  put  to  shame  the  imholy  merriment  of  the  old 
Carnival,  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  austere  season  of  Lent 
was  hereafter  to  cpnmience  and  to  close.  He  would  oppose 
the  Cross  to  the  sword  of  justice.  In  the  church  of  the 
Annunziata  assembled  not  less  than  8,000  children,  each  of 
whom  as  he  passed  St.  Mark  received  a  red  cross.  Mature 
men,  clad  in  white  like  children,  went  chanting  and  dancing 
before  the  Tabernacle  on  the  Public  Place.  They  all  sang 
mystic  lauds  composed  for  the  occasion,  of  incredible  extrava- 
gance, and  to  our  feelings  of  incredible  profaneness.  'Viva 
Christo,  viva  Firenze,'  was  the  burthen.  They  were  a  kind  of 
Christian  Bacchanalian  song,  with  infinitely  greater  wildness, 
and  without  the  grace  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  Carnival  Odes : 
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Non  fii  mai  piu  bel  solazzo, 

Pill  giocondo  ne  maggiore, 
Clie  per  zelo  e  per  smore 

Di  Gesii  diveair  pazzo. 
Ognun  grids  com'  io  grido 

Stamper  pazzo,  pazzo,  pazzo. 

They  paused  for  a  time  before  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
dei  P'iori.  On  an  altar  in  Ssnta  Maria  dei  Fiori  were  vases 
for  offerings,  full  of  gold,  rings,  and  trinlteta ;  chests  for  larger 
objects,  robes  of  silk,  and  every  kind  of  gorgeous  dress  and 
decoration.  All  these  oblations  were  for  the  Monti  di  Pietik, 
institutions  which  Florence  owed,  at  least  in  their  flourishing 
state,  to  Savonarola.  The  Tabernacle  bore  a  painting  repre- 
senting the  I>ord  as  he  entered  Jerusalem  on  an  asB,  with  the 
people  shouting  Hosanna  and  strewing  their  garments  in  his 
way ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  Virgin  with  a  gorgeous  crown. 
They  returned  to  St.  Mark's,  and  there,  in  the  open  square, 
tile  Dominicans,  crowned  with  garlands,  went  whirling  round 
in  mad  dances,  chanting  all  the  while  their  Christian  Bac- 
chanals. 

What  shall  we  say  if  we  hear  Savonarola,  in  the  sermon  of 
the  following  Monday  in  the  Holy  Week,  vindicating  all  this 
sacred  revelry,  and  with  examples  which  we  hardly  dare  to 
cit«  ?  '  Wbat  shall  I  say  of  the  festival  of  yesterday — that  for 
once  I  drove  you  all  mad ;  is  it  true  ?  It  was  Christ,  and  not  I. 
.  .  .  .  What  will  ye  say  if  I  make  you  hereafter  madder 
still,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  ?'  He  retimis  to  the  subject  later  in 
the  sermon.  He  adduces  of  course  the  example  of  David  dan- 
cing before  the  Ark,  'yet  David  was  a  king  and  a  prophet ;'  of 
Elijah  running  and  dancing  before  the  king  when  the  rain  came 
down,  'and  he  was  a  prophet.'  '  Ve  mock  at  these  things  for 
ye  have  not  read  the  Scriptiu-es.  Tell  me,  did  not  our  Saviour 
himself  go  mad  in  this  way?'  and  he  refers  to  the  G^ospel  of 
St.  Mark  iii.  21  ;  he  adduces  the  rejoicing  and  crying  by  the 
Apostles  on  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  it  was  said 
they  were  dnink  with  new  wine;  St.  Paul,  tjj  whom  Agrippa 
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said,  ^  Thou  art  mad ; '  lastly,  St.  Francis,  in  whom  he  might 
certainly  have  found  better  authority  for  his  mystical  ecstasy — 
*  This  is  the  eflFect  of  divine  love.'  *  What  would  ye  say  if  I 
should  make  you  all,  old  men  and  old  women,  dance  every  one 
around  the  crucifix ;  and  I,  the  maddest  of  all,  in  the  midst  of 
all?' — Predica  41,  sopra  Artiaa^ 

The  Pope,  on  the  intelligence  of  these  doings,  during  the 
Lent  of  1496,  appointed  a  commission  of  fDurteen  theologians, 
all  Dominicans.  Only  the  result  of  their  deliberations  is 
known;  all  but  one  condemned  Savonarola  as  ^guilty  of 
heresy,  schism,  and  disobedience  to  the  Holy  See.'  Yet  some 
imknown  cause,  perhaps  the  powerful  influence  of  some  of  the 
cardinals,  for  he  had  cardinals  among  his  admirers,  more  likely 
some  more  urgent  occupation,  delayed  the  tardy  anathema. 
On  November  7  arrived  a  brief  uniting  St.  Mark  to  a  new 
Tuscan  province  of  his  order ;  Savonarola  ceased  to  be  vicar- 
general. 

The  more  eventful  year  1497  opened  with  the  accession  of  a 
signory  in  which  the  Piagnoni,  his  serious  followers,  obtained 
the  ascendancy :  at  the  head  stood  his  noble  partisan  Francesco 
Valori.  But  they  seem  to  have  committed  a  fatal  political 
error.  The  Grand  Council,  deducting  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm, 
was  now  reduced  to  2,200.  To  fill  it  up  they  extended  the  age 
of  admission  to  twenty-four  years :  but  among  the  citizens  of 
that  age  a  great  majority  were  of  the  Compagnacci,  the  gay 
youth  of  the  Medicean  faction.  These  were  older  than  the 
children,  who  were  all  under  his  sway,  younger  than  the  more 
sober  citizens,  who  had  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Medici. 
Savonarola  would  distinguish  this  carnival  with  still  further 
solemn  abnegation  of  its  profane  rejoicings.  Florence  should 
make  a  costly  sacrifice  of  her  vanities  and  worldly  treasures. 
Days  before,  his  young  police  were  sent  around  on  their  rigid 
inquest  to  compel  the  people  to  surrender  all  their  treasures  of 

'  Heligiotif  daocing  setms  to  be  a  fayourite  notion  with  Saronarola.  He  saya 
to  his  faithfiil  disciplea,  'Se  tu  morrai,  ti  troyerai  a  ballare  con  li  angeli/ — On 
Amos,  Pred.  xxxir.  p.  862. 
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ornament,  arts,  and  letters,  which  might  offend  the  most  faa- 
tidious  monkish  delicacy.  A  vast  pyre  was  erected  in  the 
Piazza.  At  the  bottom  were  masks,  false  beards,  masquerading 
dresses,  all  the  wild  attire  of  satyrs,  harlequins,  and  denls, 
worn  of  old  in  the  riotous  days ;  above  them  books  of  Italian 
and  Latin  poetry,  the  Morgante,  the  works  of  Boccaccio  and 
even  Petrarch ;  then  came  whole  female  toilets,  perfumes, 
mirrors,  veils,  falsa  hair;  then  instruments  of  music,  lyres, 
flutes,  guitars,  cards,  chess-tables,  draft-boards ;  the  two  upper 
layers  were  pictures,  portraits  of  the  most  famous  beauties  of 
Florence,  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  Whatever  paint- 
ing betrayed  one  gleam  of  himian  nakedness  was  heaped  up 
for  the  sacrifice.  Among  the  famous  artists  who  threw  with 
imaverted  faces  all  their  academical  studies  on  the  pyre  were 
Baccio  detla  Porta,  known  afterwards  as  one  of  the  holiest  and 
most  perfect  of  painters,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
Such  was  the  value  of  the  holocaust,  that  a  Venetian  merchant 
offered  to  purchase  it  at  20,000  crowns.  The  austere  Signory 
revenged  this  outrage  on  morality  by  ordering  a  picture  of  the 
merchant  to  be  painted  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  How  little 
discrimination  would  be  shown  in  a  moral  inquest  thus  held 
by  fanatic  boys  and  an  ascetic  monk  may  easily  he  surnmied. 
As  to  letters,  Savonarola  in  his  sermons  constantly  devotes  all 
the  poets,  ancient  and  modem,  and  even  Plato,  who  himself 
condemned  poets,  to  hell  fire.  Among  the  ai-tists,  not  only 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  Ijorenzo  di  Credi,  but  others,  such  as  that 
wonderful  inventor  of  a  new  art,  Luca  della  Robbia,  were 
among  his  most  ardent  disciples,  and  were  faithful  to  the  end 
to  their  holy  teacher.  No  doubt  the  pure  and  lofty  religious 
emotions  excited  by  the  Friar  in  their  congenial  minds  com- 
bined with  their  exquisite  genius  in  sanctifying  the  paintings 
of  these  great  masters  almost  to  the  utmost  height  of  sanctity. 
No  doubt  much  good  wa*  wrought  by  a  protest  against  that 
natundiani,  into  which  high  art  was  inclined  to  degenerate, 
which  scrupled  not  to  embody  the  features  of  the  beauties  of 
the  day,  who  were  not  always  of  the  purest  life,  in  Magdalenefl, 
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saints,  and  the  Holy  Virgin  herself.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think 
the  eloquent  panegyric  of  M.  Eio,  in  his  *  Art  chr^tien,'  much 
overdrawn.  Both  he  and  M.  Cartier,  in  the  ^  Annales  archeo- 
logiques '  for  1847,  frame  a  perfect  theory  of  the  Beautiful,  an 
aesthetic  system,  with  much  fervent  ingenuity  and  some  truth, 
from  the  writings  of  Savonarola.  We  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  these  interesting  questions,  but  we  think  that  we  could 
show  that  not  a  little  of  this  was  but  the  commonplace  philosophy 
of  the  day,  in  which  Savonarola  was  fully  read ;  and  that  there 
must  be  a  more  faithful  balance  of  his  denunciations  against 
the  homage  which  he  pays,  or  rather  the  indulgence  which  he 
sometimes  shows,  to  letters  and  to  arts.  If  painting  had 
never  left  the  cloister,  to  which  Savonarola  would  have  driven 
it  back,  how  many  of  its  noblest  works  had  been  lost  to  man- 
kind. In  truth,  Savonarola  was  in  some  respects  almost  an 
iconoclast :  against  nothing  is  he  more  vehement  than  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  wealth  wasted  on  magnificent  buildings 
and  on  rich  and  stately  ceremonials. 

The  events  of  the  year  darkened  as  it  advanced ;  a  doubt- 
ful signory  was  installed  on  March  1.  The  malignants  (the 
Arrabbiati)  and  the  faction  of  the  Medici  began  to  come  to 
an  understanding  against  the  conmion  object  of  their  hatred. 
Piero  de'  Medici  made  an  attempt  on  the  city.  Savonarola, 
who  during  the  Lent  was  continuing  his  sermons  on  Ezekiel, 
was  consulted  as  the  oracle  of  Florence.  '  0  ye  of  little  faith, 
Piero  de'  Medici  shall  approach  the  gates,  but  shall  not  enter 
the  city.'  Piero  de'  Medici,  with  a  powerful  troop,  approached 
the  gates,  trusting  to  his  faction  within ;  they  remained  sternly 
closed,  and  he  retired  in  discomfiture.  So  writes  the  historian 
Nardi,  and  other  documents  confirm  his  statement.  But  with 
Savonarola's  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Florence,  he  needed  no 
prophet's  inspiration.  On  May  1  a  signory,  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  friar,  assumed  the  government.  He  was  to  preach  on 
Ascension  Day,  May  4.  On  the  eve,  some  wretches,  with  the 
connivance  of  certain  priests,  stole  into  the  church,  heaped  the 
pulpit  with  filth,  spread  an  ass's  skin  as  a  pulpit-cushion,  and 
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ran  nails  with  their  points  upwards  into  the  board,  that  in  hia 
energy  he  might  strike  hia  hands  against  them.  By  some 
accoimts  it  was  a  dead  ass  placed  on  the  preacher's  seat.  But 
his  disciples  were  on  the  watch  ;  the  pulpit  was  cleansed ;  and 
his  enemies  had  the  disappointment  of  beholding  him  ascend 
with  perfect  calmness.  His  sermon  waa  unusually  quiet  and 
dignified,  with  less  of  the  ordinary  invective.  The  high-bom 
rabble  tried  other  means  of  annoyance.  The  Signory,  pretend- 
ing solicitude  for  the  public  peace,  entreated  the  Friar  to  abstain 
for  a  time  from  preaching. 

On  May  12  the  Pope  at  length  determined  to  hurl  the 
terrible  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  rebellious  Friar. 
It  had  long  impended.  At  Rome  bis  old  antagonist-,  Fra 
Mariano  di  Ghinezzano,  had  preached  against  him,  urging  the 
Pope  to  vengeance.  In  bis  sermons  in  March  Savonarola  bad 
prepared  his  hearers  for  the  blow.  The  Papal  bull  is  lost,  but 
it  contained  three  charges— I.  The  refusal  to  obey  the  summons 
to  Rome;  II.  Perverse  and  heretical  doctrines;  III.  The 
refusal  to  unite  St.  Mark  to  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  provinces. 
On  May  22  Savonarola  addressed  a  short  letter  to  the  Pope. 
He  protested  solemnly  against  the  charge  of  heresy ;  he 
appealed  to  his  hearers,  to  his  printed  sermons,  to  his  great 
work  about  to  appear,  'The  Triumph  of  the  Cross.'  On  Fra 
Mariano  he  took  a  revenge  neither  high-minded  nor  Christian. 
He  accused  him  of  having  spoken  ill  of  the  Pope,  whom  Fra 
Girolamo  bad  defended  against  bis  insolent  invective.  '  Re- 
procher  son  ingratitude  k  un  Pape  sans  entrailles,  c'^tait  une 
premiere  maladresse.'  So  justly  observes  M,  Perrens.  Some 
other  parts  of  his  letter  rest  on  poor  equivocations.  A  short 
time  after  came  an  apology,  then  two  more  letters,  and  a  cloud 
of  apologetic  writings  from  his  partisans,  labouring  with  in- 
effective subtlety  to  reconcile  that  which  was  irreconcilable, 
flagrant  disobedience  to  the  Papal  supremacy  with  the  theory 
of  the  most  profound  and  entire  obedience. 

In  June  the  plague  broke  out  in  Florence.  Some  letters 
written  by  Savonarola  at  the  time  to  his  relatives  show  that  the 
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tenderness  of  his  domestic  affections  was  not  chilled  by  fanati- 
cism, by  power,  or  by  peril.  M.  Perrens  hints  that  he  betrayed 
want  of  Christian  courage  in  avoiding  exposure  during  these 
sad  times.  He  was  not  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  he  was  not 
burying  the  dead,  he  sent  away  most  of  the  young  friars  (a 
proper  precaution),  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  rest  in  their 
cells ;  his  disciples  might  come  to  consult  him,  but  he  went 
not  forth  into  the  pestilencenstricken  streets.  So  writes  M. 
Perrens ;  we  think  not  quite  fitirly,  for  nothing  can  surpass  his 
calm  faith  in  God :  he  had  been  urged  to  withdraw,  and  was 
offered  many  pleasant  places  of  retirement,  but  he  would  not 
abandon  his  flock.  He  stayed  to  console  the  afflicted,  the  se- 
cular as  well  as  the  brethren,  and  describes  the  joy  of  those  who 
regarded  with  equal  delight  life  or  death  :  they  sleep,  they  do 
not  die.^  For  a  time  the  strife  of  the  Arrabbiati  and  Piagnoni 
was  suspended  by  the  common  danger.  A  terrible  event,  how- 
ever, occurred  at  Bome — the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
the  son  of  the  Pope — of  which  there  is  an  appalling  incident 
related  in  the  despatches  of  one  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors — 
*  The  wild  wail  of  the  bereaved  old  man  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo 
was  heard  in  the  streets  aroimd.'  Savonarola  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Pope.  This  letter  is  disappointing,  and  for  that  very 
reason  we  are  inclined  to  believe  its  authenticity.  It  is  neither 
the  awful  denimciation  of  the  prophet,  nor  the  gentle  suasion  of 
an  evangelic  teacher.  There  is  one  brief  bint  that  it  may  be 
the  beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Friar's  dark  pre- 
dictions: the  rest  is  cold,  courteous  sympathy,  and  nothing 
more.  At  this  time,  when  the  Pope's  mind  was  unhinged,  and, 
it  might  be  hoped,  the  remorseless  passion  of  hatred  in  some 
degree  allayed,*  strong  efforts  were  made  by  a  favourable 
Signory,  by  many  of  the  highest  influence  in  Florence  and  in 

'  Lettera  a  Maestri  Alberto ^  p.  131. 

'  '  Yet/  writes  Captain  Napier,  '  the  Pope's  mistress  too,  Giulia  Famese,  who 
was  called  La  Giulia  Bella,  and  oonspicuously,  nay,  eren  ostentatiously,  exhibited 
at  all  the  gre.t  religious  festiyals,  had  increased  the  public  scandal  by  producing 
another  son  to  occupy  the  place  of  him  whose  blood  had  so  lately  reddened  the 
hand  of  the  fhitrldde.' — Histofy  of  Flarenee,  iii.  p.  608. 
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Home,  to  Induce  the  Pope  to  withdraw  the  dread  sentence  of 
esuommuui cation.  M.  Perrens  is  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the 
fatal  course  of  events,  Savonarola  might  have  been  re-admltted 
into  the  pale  of  the  church.  The  faction  of  the  Medici  had 
not  been  crushed  by  the  repulse  of  Piero  de'  Medici  from  the 
gatea  of  the  city.  A  wide-spread  conspiracy  waa  discovered  to 
overthrow  the  existing  state  of  thinga — the  heaven-appointed 
republic  of  Savonarola.  "We  cannot  enter  into  the  dark  and 
intricate  details  of  this  plot ;  the  manaer  in  which  the  awe- 
titruck  tribunals  shifted  the  responsibility  of  condemnation 
one  from  the  other.  At  length  the  terrible  blow  was  struck  ; 
the  appeal  to  the  Great  Council,  Savonarola's  own  law,  was 
refused,  and  the  five  guilty  men  of  higli  rank  had  their  heads 
struck  off  at  midnight.  Was  Savonarola  the  adviser?  Was 
he  assentient  to  this  remorselcsa  sentence  ?  At  all  events 
his  voice  weu  not  lifted  up  for  mercy,  and  his  most  faithful 
partisan,  Francesco  Valori,  was  the  man  whose  commanding 
language  and  threateuing  action  had  overruled  the  wavering 
judges.  A  modem  historian  of  great  impartiality  adds :  '  The 
Fratescbi  gained  a  considerable  increase  of  power  by  their 
success,  and  medals  were  struck  with  Savonarola's  image  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  tliat  of  Rome  (the  centre  of  the 
conspiracy  was  supposed  U)  be  Home),  over  which  a  hand  and 
dagger  were  suspended,  and  the  legend,  "  G-ladiua  Domini 
supra  terram  cito  et  velociter.'"'  This  was  the  well-known 
burthen  of  all  the  prophet's  preaching. 

Alexander  threw  ofT  once  and  for  ever  all  his  unpapal  soft- 
ness, all  his  temporising  lenity.  On  October  16  was  issued  a 
brief,  addressed  to  the  prior  and  the  brotherhood  of  St,  Mark. 
It  arraigned  '  a  certain  tiirolamo  Savonarola ;'  condemned  the 
novelty  of  his  doctrines,  his  presumption  in  declaring  himself 
a  man  sent  of  God,  and  speaking  in  his  name,  a  claim  which 

*  Napipr's  Florenlwe  Hiilorj/,  rol.  ili.  p.  601 ;  >  work  irhich  bnd  mule  mon 
impreuiiaa,  if  the  author,  with  hii  wide  acqiuintaace  with  the  ItaliiiD  hiitorinfla, 
had  not  acqumd  tbeir  fatul  prolixit;.    Oa  thin  i 
10  Tktuahle  nopitbliahed  Uemtnre  of  Fra 
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ought  to  be  confirmed  by  miracle ;  his  audacity  in  declaring 
that  .if  he  lied,  Jesus  Christ  lied  in  him,  and  that  all  who 
believed  not  his  doctrines  were  danmed.  'The  Pope  had 
hoped  by  his  equanimity  to  induce  Savonarola  to  acknow- 
ledge his  errors;  he  now  peremptorily  interdicted  him  from 
preaching  in  St.  Mark  and  elsewhere.'  There  were  other  in- 
structions for  the  execution  of  this  sentence.  At  the  same 
time  came  a  letter  to  Savonarola  himself,  in  blander  terms, 
the  manifest  object  of  which  was  to  tempt  him  to  go  to  Rome. 
Savonarola  replied  in  a  long  letter,  full,  as  usual,  of  his  subtle 
distinctions  and  ingenious  or  artful  excuses.  In  truth  he  had 
but  one  alternative,  as  a  good  Catholic,  to  submit  humbly  and 
at  once,  or,  like  Luther,  to  bum  the  bull.  He  abstained 
indeed  from  preaching  in  the  churches  ;  but  under  the  modest 
and  specious  name  of  conferences,  and  in  more  fEuniliar  lan- 
guage, he  continued  at  St.  Mark's  to  keep  up  his  disciples  to 
their  fever  heat.  On  Christmas  Day  the  excommimicated 
Savonarola  publicly  administered  the  mass,  and  led  a  solemn 
procession  through  the  cloisters. 

'  On  January  1,  in  the  fatal  year  1498,  was  chosen  a  Signory, 
mainly  of  the  partisans  of  Savonarola.  They  pressed  him  again 
to  preach  in  public.  The  magistracy  attended  a  splendid 
divine  service  at  St.  Mark's  on  the  Epiphany,  and  received  the 
eucharist  from  the  excommimicated  Friar.  On  Septuagesima 
Simday  he  moimted  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  Santa  Maria 
dei  Fiori :  he  commenced  his  last  and  not  least  striking  course 
of  sermons  on  Exodus.  Though  his  disciple,  almost  his  rival  in 
popularity,  Domenico  Buonvicini,  preached  at  St.  Lorenzo,  the 
concourse  was  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged  to  replace  the 
seats  which  had  been  erected  to  accommodate  his  countless 
hearers.  The  Arrabbiati  beat  drums  aroimd  the  cathedral; 
there  were  regular  battles  with  stones  or  worse.  In  these 
sermons  he  sought  not  to  avoid  the  perilous  question,  his  re- 
sistance to  the  Pope.  It  was  the  old  argument  in  the  same 
form,  or  in  even  bolder  forms : — 
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I  lay  down  tliU  axiom,  there  is  do  man  that  may  not  deoeive  him- 
aetf.  The  Pope  hiniseli'  may  err.  Ton  are  mad  if  yon  aay  the  Pope 
cannot  err !  How  many  wicktd  Popes  have  there  been  who  have  erred  ; 


if  ihey  have  not  erred,  should 

saved.     You  Bay  that  the  Pope  may 

I  say  the  Pope  may  err  in  his  p 

maoy  conslitutiona  have  Popea  issued, 

many  opinions  of  Popes  are  conlrary 

may  err  by  false  persuasionB ;  he  may 

conscience.  We  ought  indeed  iu  this  ca^e  lo  li:avc  tlie 

and  charitably  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  deceived. 


they  have  done  we  should  be 
nan,  but  not  as  Pope.  But 
i  in  his  sentences.  How 
illed  by  other  Popes;  how 
lose  of  other  Popes,  He 
by  miiticc,  and  against  his 
]>:avc  tlie  judgment  to  God, 
Cun  a  Pope  do 


everything  7     Can  ho  order  a  married  man  to  leave  his  wile  and  n 
anotlicr  ? 

He  said  the  briefs  of  Alexander  were  bo  full  of  contradic- 
tions, tliat  they  most  have  been  drawn  by  heads  with  hut  little 
sense.  He  spoke  of  escommunications,  as  launched  with  such 
recklessness  that  they  had  lost  all  authority.  The  first  sermon 
closes  magnificently.  He  had  before  protested,  that  if  he 
sought  absolution,  for  that  jibsolution  he  would  that  God  might 
cast  him  down  into  bell ; — 

I  should  think  myself  guilty  of  mortal  sin  if  I  should  seek  absolution. 
Onr  doctrine  has  enforced  good  living,  and  so  much  ftrvour,  and  fluch 
perpetual  prayer,  yet  are  we  the  excommunicated,  they  the  blessed. 
Yet  l.htir  doctrine  leads  to  nil  evil  doings  —  to  waste  iu  eating  and 
drinkiug,  to  avarice,  to  concubinage,  to  the  sale  of  benetice»,  and  to 
many  lies,  and  to  all  wickedness.  Christ !  on  which  side  wilt  tliou  be  7 
^on  that  of  truth  or  of  lies  7  of  the  excommunicated  or  of  the  bles.-'cd  ? 

The  answer  of  Christ  may  be  expected The  Lord  will  be  wiih 

the  excommunicated,  the  Devil  with  the  blessed. 

He   exhorts   them  all,  even  women  and  children,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  die  for  Chrisrt. 

At  the  Carnival  there  were  processions  more  gorgeous,  and 
more  lavish  in  their  fantastic  religious  symbolism,  their  images, 
their  banners,  than  ever  before.  There  was  a  second  auto-da- 
fe,  it  should  seem,  of  precious  things  which  had  escaped  hitherto 
the  inquisitorial  zeal  of  the  boy-censors.  Burlamacchi  names 
marble  btista  of  exquisite  workmanship,  some  ancient  (it  is 
said  by  others,  representing  Lucretia,  Faustina,  Cleopatra); 
some    of  the   well-known    beauties    of   the    day  ~  the    lovely 
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Bencina,  Lena  Morella,  the  handsome  Bina,  Maria  de  Lenzi. 
There  was  a  Petrarchy  inlaid  with  gold,  adorned  with  illumina^ 
tions  valued  at  fifty  crowns ;  Boccaccios  of  such  beauty  and 
rarity  as  would  drive  modem  bibliographists  out  of  their 
surviving  senses.  The  Signory  looked  on  from  a  balcony; 
guards  were  stationed  to  prevent  unholy  thefts ;  as  the  fire 
soared  there  was  a  burst  of  chants,  lauds,  and  the  Te  Deum, 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  clanging  of  bells.  Then 
another  procession;  and  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  dances 
of  wilder  extravagance,  firiar,  and  clergyman,  and  layman  of 
every  age  whirling  round  in  fantastic  reel,  to  the  passionate 
and  profanely-soimding  hymns  of  Jerome  Beniviene. 

Bome  was  furious ;  the  two  first  sermons  upon  Exodus  had 
been  laid  before  the  Pope  ;  ^  new  briefs  arrived  threatening  the 
most  extreme  measures  ;  Florence  was  menaced  with  interdict ; 
the  ambassador  with  difficulty  obtained  a  short  delay.  There 
were  sinister  rumoiurs  that  the  new  Signory  would  be  hostile 
to  the  Piagnoni.  Yet  on  the  day  of  their  election  to  their 
office,  Savonarola  outdid  himself.  ^  There  are  briefe  arrived 
from  Bome,  is  it  not  so  ?  They  call  me  the  son  of  perdition. 
He  whom  you  so  call  has  neither  catamiteii  nor  concubines,  he 
preaches  the  faith  of  Christ ;  his  spiritual  daughters  and  sons, 
those  who  listen  to  his  doctrines,  pass  not  their  time  in  per- 
petrating such  wickednesses ;  they  confess,  communicate,  live 
godly  lives.  This  Friar  would  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ 
which  you  destroy.  Leave  me  to  answer  the  letters  from 
Bome :  time  will  open  the  casket ;  one  turn  of  the  key  and 
such  infection,  such  filth,  shall  arise  from  the  city  of  Bome, 
that  it  will  spread  throughout  Christendom,  and  corrupt  the 
whole  atmosphere.'  But  Savonarola  thought  it  prudent  now 
to  withdraw  into  St.  Mark's ;  there  he  still  preached  to  the 

*  Lettera  di  Bonsi,  Marchese,  p.  167.  Not  ouly  had  the  Pope  heard  that  the 
Friar  declared  that  he  would  go  to  hell  before  he  would  ask  absolution,  but  *  that 
he  had  reproached  the  Pope  about  the  death  of  his  son.'  This  was  no  calumny 
of  his  enemies,  the  allusion  was  patent  (see  Marchese,  Note).  See  also  the  22nd 
Sermon,  more  furious  than  ever  against  Rome :  '  Vanno  hora  in  S.  Piotro  le  mere- 
trici,  ogui  prete  ha  la  sua  concubina.'  He  warns  the  Fmti  solemnly  not  to  go  to 
Rome :  *  Vuoi  tu  mer  bene,  non  andare  a  Boma,  nou  star  oon  prelati,'  jcc — ^p.  144. 
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men  during  the  week,  to  the  women  who  would  not  be  ex- 
eluded,  on  Saturday.  The  Signory  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
the  Pope  ;  they  represented  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Savonarola,  and  entreated  his  Holiness  to  mitigate  his 
strong  meaaureH,  The  remarkable  answer  of  Pope  Alexander  is 
published  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Perrena,  who  writes, '  It  is 
very  hard  in  form,  in  substance  very  conciliatory.'  Of  its  rigid 
impenetrable  hardness  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  all  that  is 
conciliatory,  the  faint  hope  held  out  that,  after  her  humilia- 
tion, Florence  was  again  to  be  permitted  to  hear  her  beloved 
preacher,  sounds  to  us  no  more  than  diplomatic  delusion 
addressed  to  a  signory  in  which  the  Pope  has  many  voices,  and 
hoped  to  induce  them  either  to  take  the  strong  step  of  ailen- 
cing,  or  still  better  of  sending,  the  Friar  to  Rome. 

At  this  juncture  Savonarola  threw  away  the  scabbard,  and 
boldly  and  resolutely  appealed  to  Christendom,  against  the 
wicked  Pope.  He  wrote  letters  to  all  the  great  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  to  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of  Hungary : 
he  called  upon  them  with  the  deepest  solemnity  to  call  a 
Council  to  depose  a  Pope  who  waa  no  Pope.  The  words  of  his 
dentmciation  vary ;  their  significance  is  the  same.'  Alexander 
was  no  Pope,  because  he  had  notoriously  bought  the  pontifical 
mitre  by  sacrilegious  simony ;  because  he  was  guilty  of  mon- 
strous vices  at  which  the  world  would  shudder,  and  which 
Savonarola  was  prepared  to  prove  at  fit  time  and  place; 
because  he  was  no  Christian,  but  an  absolute  atheist.  The 
language  of  Savonarola  had  long  bordered  *  on,  or  rather  been 

'  M.  PeireDB  haa  priated  the  original  Lulin  of  two  uf  these  letters,  which  were 
before  known  doI.t  id  Ilalinii.  Of  their  authenticitj  [here  cod  be  do  doubt ;  ths 
fact  of  SAVonaroU's  appeal  is  Attested  by  nil  the  beat  hUtoriaiis,  Nardi  and  olhen. 
It  is  alluded  to  mom  than  once  in  the  (rial. 

*  '  Scitole  enim  hunc  Aleiiindruiii  VI.  niinine  ponKfieem  esse,  iini  non  potest 
Don  iDodo  ob  BimoaiBcam  eaciHIegamque  pontillcatus  nBUrpatioaem  et  maDtfeata 
qu»  scelera  ;  »ed  propter  setreta  facinora  a  nobis  loco  el  tempore  proferendo  quM 
uniTenOB  mirabitur  et  ob(ei)B«i;rBbi[iir  orbis.' — Ad  Erg.  Mitp,  '  Afflrmo  ipse  dob 
•ise  Chrintianum  qui  nullum  prorsus  putans  Deum  ease,  omns  iaSdalitatii  M 
impietatia  culmeo  eiCBS»it.' — Ad  Imptrat,  p,  188, 
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the  same  with  that  of  Wycliffe  and  John  Huss,  that  a  wicked 
priest,  bishop,  or  pope  was  no  priest,  bishop,  or  pope.  The 
Council  of  Constance  and  the  deposal  of  John  XXIII.  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  world.  Of  these  fatal  letters  one 
was  intercepted  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  transmitted  to  Rome. 

No  wonder  that  on  March  13  arrived  at  Florence  a  new  and 
more  furious  bull  imperatively  commanding  the  Signory  to 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  former  decrees.  Th6  same 
day  Savonarola  replied  in  a  letter  of  calm  yet  defiant  expos- 
tulation, asserting  his  power  of  prophesying  the  future,  re- 
monstrating at  the  too  easy  audience  given  by  the  Pope  to 
the  enemies  of  himself  and  of  Grod ;  and  in  a  brief  concluding 
sentence,  exhorting  the  Pope  not  to  delay,  but  to  look  well 
after  his  own  salvation.  The  Signory  were  in  alarm :  the 
Council  was  divided :  the  Piagnoni  and  the  Arrabbiati  con- 
tested every  point.  Was  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  Friar  to  be  debated  in  the  Great  Council,  the  Council  of 
80,  or  by  chosen  delegates  ?  A  commission  of  12  was  appointed. 
They  entreated  Savonarola,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of 
Florence,  to  cease  from  preaching.  For  once  Savonarola  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  prudence,  but  with  sullen  reserve.  *  He 
would  cease  at  least  for  a  time :  he  would  cease  till  the  Lord, 
as  no  doubt  he  would,  should  compel  him  to  preach  again.' 
He  took  a  tender  farewell  of  his  hearers :  he  closed  with  a 
kind  of  awful  blessing  :  he  thought  not,  as  he  descended  from 
the  pulpit,  that  he  would  never  ascend  it  again.  The  Signory 
communicated  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  Pope ;  * 
and  the  Pope  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  silence  of  his  re- 
doubted adversary. 

It  was  the  folly  of  Savonarola's  disciples,  and  not  his  own 
magnanimity  or  rashness,  which  precipitated  his  fate.  The 
Franciscans  throughout  the  career  of  Savonarola  had  been  his 
most  implacable  adversaries,  and  their  o¥ni  conscious  inferiority 
as  preachers  was  not  likely  to  soothe  their  jealous  hatred.     It 


«  r 


i;  lIudMse,  Doc.  zxiii. 


8  an  ancient  and  perpetual  feud ;  the  Dominicans  of  old  had 
scoffed  at  the  preaching  and  the  wonders  of  the  famous  Fran- 
ciscan John  of  Vicenza.  Either  from  Honie  incautious  worda  of 
Savonarola  himself,  that  he  would  go  through  the  fire  to  attest 
the  truth  of  his  prophetic  gifts,  or  from  some  rash  defiance  of 
Ilia  followers,  or  from  the  no  less  blind  fanaticism  of  incredulity 
in  the  Franciscans  as  to  the  inspiration  of  a  Dominican  friar, 
mutual  provocations  and  challenges  bad  passed,  two  years  before, 
between  the  two  Orders,  thus  to  submit  the  momentous  question 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  This  was  no  new  ordeal :  there  was  a 
famous  instance  of  such  a  trial  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  when  the  great  debate  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was 
actually  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  the  Slonks  of  Val- 
lombrosa  triumphed  over  the  gentle  and  holy  Archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence.' It  is  said  that  Savonarola  proposed  other  miraculous 
tests,  that  the  two  parties  should  ascend  some  height,  each  with 
the  Host  in  his  hands,  and  implore  the  Almighty  with  fervent 
prayer  to  send  down  fire,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  to  burn  up  bis 
adversaries ;  that  they  should  meet,  and  whichever  should  raise  a 
dead  body,  should  be  held  worthy  of  all  belief.  To  this  it  is 
added  that  Pico  of  Mirandola  bad  stub  faith  in  his  adored 
Savonarola  that  he  entreated  that,  for  the  benefit  of  letters  as 
well  as  of  the  tnie  faith,  the  dead  man  raised  to  life  might  be 
his  famous  uncle,  Pico  of  Mirandola,  The  Franciscans,  it  might 
6i-em,  shnink  from  these  tests ;  but  one  of  them,  Fra  Francesco 
di  Puglia,  who  was  preaching  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
fi  either  maddened  by  his  ill-success,  or  goaded  by  the  Arrab- 
biati  to  accept  the  challenge  of  passing  through  the  fire, 
challenge  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Buonvieino  as  the  champioi 

f  St.  Mark's  and  of  Savonarola 

kWe  cannot  enter  into  the  long  dispute  as  to  the  acceptance 
i  the  terms  of  this  challenge  to  the  ordeal  of  fire ; 

3ie  seeming  vacillations,  almost  the  tergiversations  of  Save 
narula,  who  manifestly  saw  its  folly,  though  we  doubt  if  he  h 
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much  sense  of  its  presumptuous  impiety.  The  difficulty  on 
both  sides  was,  not  who  should,  but  who  should  not,  share  this 
glorious  peril.  The  pride  of  either  Order  was  at  stake ;  the 
long^herished,  sometimes  mitigated,  yet  ever  out-flaming 
jealousy  of  Franciscanism  and  Dominicanism  was  at  its  height. 
Savonarola  himself  declined  the  perilous  appeal  to  heaven: 
the  original  challenger,  Fra  Francesco,  would  not  deign  to 
confront  an  humbler  adversary.  The  championship  devolved 
on  Fra  Dominico  Buonvicini,  and  a  Franciscan  convert, 
Giuliano  di  Bondinelli.  Buonvicini  vowed  to  maintain,  by 
the  trial  of  fire,  these  propositions  of  his  master: — <1.  The 
Church  of  God  must  needs  be  reformed.  2.  It  shall  be 
scourged  (flagellato).  3.  It  will  be  reformed.  4.  After  these 
visitations,  Florence,  like  the  church,  will  revive  to  great 
prosperity.  5.  The  Infidels  will  be  converted  to  Christianity. 
6.  These  things  will  take  place  in  our  days.  7.  The  Papal 
excommunication  of  Savonarola  is  null  and  void.  8.  Those 
who  do  not  respect  it  do  not  sin.'  All  was  drawn  up  with 
strict  legal  form,  and  mutual  covenants  were  signed  and 
exchanged.  Ten  citizens  were  chosen  to  regulate  the  day,  and 
to  make  the  arrangements  for  the  ordeal. 

On  Saturday,  the  vigil  of  Palm  Sunday,  April  7,  a  pile  was 
erected  on  the  piazza  of  the  Signory,  forty  yards  long,  with  a 
narrow  path  in  the  centre,  of  every  kind  of  combustibles,  and 
charged,  it  is  said,  with  gunpowder.  Five  hundred  soldiers 
kept  the  circle.  But,  besides  this,  500  Compagnacci  guarded 
the  Franciscans ;  300  Frateschi  were  enrolled  to  protect  Savo- 
narola. The  Signory  took  their  places  in  a  lofty  balcony; 
the  crowds  around,  above,  at  every  window,  on  every  roof, 
baffled  calculation.  A  loggia,  called  that  of  Orcagna  or  of 
the  Lanzi,  was  assigned  to  the  two  Orders ;  in  their  compart- 
ment the  Dominicans  erected  an  altar.  Before  he  set  forth, 
Savonarola  celebrated  mass  at  St.  Mark's  to  a  great  number  of 
the  faithful ;  but  in  his  short  discourse  he  spoke  not  without 
some  doubts :  ^  God  had  not  revealed  the  issue  of  the  ordeal, 
or  whether  it  would  take  pVace.    If  he  were  asked,  he  sup- 
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posed  that  it  would.'  It  is  conjectured  that  there  were  rumoura 
of  a  brief  from  Rome  prohibiting  the  ordeal.  They  marched 
in  procession ;  Savonarola,  in  his  prieatly  robes,  bore  the  Host. 
He  placed  it  on  the  altar,  at  which  Buonvicini  knelt  in 
humble  devotion.  There  arose  a  deafening  burst  of  chaimting 
from  the  Piagnoui ;  the  Franciscans  maintained  a  Solemn 
silence.  The  Signory  gave  the  sign  to  advance  to  the  trial. 
The  spectators  were  in  the  agony  of  expectation.  Then  began 
a  strange  altercation:  the  Franciscans  would  not  consent  that 
their  adversary  should  enter  the  fire  in  hia  sacerdotal  dress. 
His  robes  might  be  enchanted  ;  they  were  not  content  with 
his  changing  his  dress  for  a  friar's  garb:  they  would  have  him 
stripi>ed  naked,  lest  there  should  be  some  magic  charm  about 
him.  The  Franciscans  stood  watching  every  motion  of  Savo- 
narola, lest  he  should  lay  some  spell  on  his  champion.  The 
crowd  grew  weary  of  this  wrangling;  but  it  ended  not  there. 
The  Franciscans  protested  against  the  small  red  crucifix, 
always  borne  by  the  followers  of  Savonarola.  '  If  not  the 
cross,'  exclaimed  Savonarola,  'let  him  bear  the  Host.'  The 
Franciscans  raised  a  cry  of  horror  at  the  sacrilegious  proposal 
to  expose  the  Redeemer's  body  to  the  fire.  Savonarola  stood 
firm  ;  it  had  been  revealed,  Burlamacchi  says,  to  Fra  Silvestro 
Maruffi,  that  the  champion  must  not  enter  the  fire  without 
the  Host.  On  every  side  was  fierce  dispute,  tumult,  con- 
fusion. The  Compagnacci  strove  to  approach  Savonarola,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Salviati,  amid  his  Piagnoni,  drew  a  line 
with  his  hand,  and  threatened  Dolfo  Spina,  the  captain  of  the 
Compagnacci,  to  strike  the  man  dead  who  should  pass  that 
line.  Hours  had  passed,  the  day  was  wearing  awav ;  suddenly 
came  down  torrents  of  rain ;  the  Signory  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  that  God  would  not  permit  the  ordeal  to 
proceed.  The  Franciscans  stole  quietly  away ;  but  kSavonarola, 
as  he  came  in  greater  pomp,  must  retire  with  more  solemn 
dignity :  he  had  to  bear  back  the  Host.' 

it  jmilmblr  Bcmiint 
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Conceive  the  fury  of  a  vast  populace,  thus  strung  to  the 
most   intense    excitement,   baf9ed,   fatigued,   and,   no    slight 
aggravation,  drenched   with   rain.     There   was   one   burst   of 
imprecation,  and  all  hurled  at  the  feted  head  of  Savonarola. 
The  Franciscans  were  obscure,  unknovm  men :  it  was  the  final 
appeal'  to   Grod  in  the  cause  of  Savonarola,-^K>f  Savonarola, 
who  for  several  years  had  been  the  centre  of  their  thoughts, 
the  object  either  of  their  fond  idolatry,  or  of  their  no  less 
intense  hatred :  the  legislator,  the  prophet,  on  whose  lips  they 
had  hung;  who  had  swayed  them  in  cowering  terror,  or  in 
ardent  admiration.     And  now  he  had  himself  fallen  back  like 
a  coward  from  the  post  of  honour:  he  had  put  forward  his 
poor   deluded  follower,  and  even  had  shrunk  from  exposing 
him,  and  so  his  whole  cause,  to  the  judgment  of  God.     He 
had  quibbled,  shuffled,  basely  eluded  the  trial.     What  con- 
tempt could  be  sufficiently  contemptuous?     What  terms   of 
reproach  —  *  poltroon,   hypocrite,   impostor,   false    prophet ' — 
could  be  too  scornful  for  one  who  had  defrauded  them  of  their 
promised  spectacle  ?     Woe  to  him  who  excites  the  populace  to 
the  madness  of  high-wrought  expectation,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  madness  of  disappointment !     With  difficulty  the  slow  and 
broken  procession  made  its  way  to  St.  Mark's,  amid  the  jeers, 
curses,  and  peltings  of  the  people,  though  environed  by  the 
bodyguard   which   the   Signory   sent   to   protect  them.     The 
Host  alone — some  believed  from  its  inherent  awfulness,  some 
from  its  miraculous  power — saved   the  person  of  Savonarola 
from  the  utmost  violence.     For  the  last  time  the  gates  of  the 
church   closed  on  their  devoted  prior ;  the  spell  was  broken ; 
the  wand  of  the  magician  had  crumbled  in  his  hands.     Once 
more  he  mounted  the  pulpit;  made  a  faithful  exposition  of 
the   events   of   the   day;    gave   good   counsel  to   his   scanty 
audience,  and,  after  a  hymn,  dismissed  them  in  peace. 

The  night  passed  away :  in  the  morning  some  of  the  firiends 
of  Savonarola  were  for  taking  up  arms,  and  anticipating  the 
threatened  danger:  they  were  repressed  by  the  prudence  of 
Francesco  Valori.    The  Priors  met :  it  was.  agreed,  that  for 
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the  public  peace  the  Friar  must  leave  Florence ;  a  sentence  of 
banitihment  waa  passed :  be  bad  not  tbe  time,  if  he  had  bad 
tbe  will,  to  obey  it.  His  place  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral 
was  to  be  filled  by  Mariano  degli  Ughi.  No  eooner  had  the 
preacher  appeared  tban  there  was  a  cry, '  To  arms !  to  arms ! ' 
The  Compagnacci,  in  strong  bands,  tbronged  towards  St. 
Mark's :  the  Signory  passed  a  resolution  to  arrest  the  Prior. 
This  seemed  to  authorize  the  movements  of  his  enemies.  The 
convent  was  begirt  by  hostile  bands.  On  their  firet  appearance 
two  Piagnoni  had  been  massacred ;  blood  had  thus  been  shed  ; 
a  few  penetrated  into,  the  chapel,  and  insulted  the  worshippers : 
they  were  with  difficulty  ejected ;  the  gates  were  closetl  and 
barred.  The  convent,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  prepared 
for  a  siege:  there  were  arms,  munitions,  even  cannon.  But  on 
the  first  message  of  the  Signory,  commanding  all  but  the 
monks  to  quit  the  convent,  some  withdrew.  Francesco  Valori 
had  set  the  example,  after  urging  submission,  of  retreat 
through  a  postcm-gate :  it  was  hoped  that  he  went  to  rally 
tbe  Piagnoni  without  to  a  rescue.  The  more  fanatic  followerB 
rushed  to  arms;  they  were  headed  by  Benedetto,  a  distin- 
guished miniature  painter.  Among  the  rest  was  Luca  della 
Robbia :  the  hands  accustomed  to  model  those  chaste  and 
exquisite  Madonnas  wielded  a  sword:  he  himself  deposes  to 
Ids  having  passed  that  sword  through  tbe  reins  of  one  man ; 
struck  another  in  the  face;  and  disarmed  two  more.  The 
defence  was  desperate :  they  tore  off  the  tiles  of  the  buildings, 
and  showered  them  down  on  their  assailants.'  In  the  mean- 
time Savonarola  had  made  a  procession  through  the  cloisters 
and  had  taken  up  his  post  upon  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
Francesco  Valori  was  siunmoned  before  tbe  Signory:  he  was 
foully  murdered  on  the  way  and  his  palace  plundered,  as  were 
many  others  of  the  principal  Piagnoni,  Warning  after  warn 
ing  came  from  the  .Signory  to  St.  Mark's,  threatening  con- 
fiscation,  exile,   to   all    laymen   who    should   remain   in   the 

'  Compuethe  «bo!o  wcount  in  ths  Cedrn*  Libani,  Xbe  antbor  of  which  took 
great  {nrt  in  tha  Rtrife.    Tliia,  he  >aji,  wbb  unknown  to  SaTonarolB. 
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convent.  The  defenders  gradually  fell  off.  A  new  band  of 
800  ruffians,  of  the  lowest  class,  mere  plunderers,  joined  the 
assailants.  At  length  came  a  peremptory  order  from  the 
Signory  and  conmiissioners,  to  seize  the  persons  of  Savonarola, 
Domenico  Buonvicini,  Silvestro  MaruflS.  Even  then  Savona- 
rola might  have  been  saved  by  flight:  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  Judas,®  as  he  is  termed  by  the   poet,  the   author  of   the 

*  Cedrus  Libani,'  the  most  accurate  chronicler  of  the  event. 
Malatesta  Sacramoro  declared  that  the  convent  ought  not  to 
be  destroyed  for  his  sake:  *The  Shepherd  should  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep.'  Savonarola  made  a  short  speech,  in 
Latin,  to  his  followers,  and  took  a  touching  farewell.  Together 
with  Domenico  (Silvestro  was  not  arrested  till  later,  betrayed 
in  his  concealment  by  tlie  same  Malatesta)  he  came  forth  into 
the  piazza,  their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs.  They  were 
received  with  a  wild  howl  of  joy  and  a  volley  of  stones.  The 
guards  crossed  their  halberds  above  them,  to  prevent  their 
being  torn  to  pieces ;  his  enemies,  in  profane  mockery,  adapted 
to  him  words  from  the  New  Testament ;  words  uttered  to  his 
Divine  Master  at  the  same  sad  hour.    They  struck  him  behind. 

*  Prophesy  who  it  was  that  smote  thee.'  They  twisted  his 
delicate  hands  so  as  to  wring  out  a  cry  of  pain :  one  kicked 
him  behind,  and  coarsely  said,  'There  is  the  seat  of  his 
prophetic  power.' 

The  intelligence  flew  to  Rome.  The  remorseless  joy  of  the 
Pope  broke  out  in  five  briefs.  One  congratulated  the  Signory 
on  their  virtuous  rigour.  It  enjoined  them,  having  questioned 
Savonarola  on  all  which  concerned  the  State,  to  send  him  to 
the  frontier,  to  be  tried  for  his  religious  offences  at  Rome. 
The  second  gave  the  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
chapter  power  to  absolve  all  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the 
convent,  even  if  guilty  of  homicide,  and  to  suspend  all  sentences 
against  the  others ;  to  publish  a  jubilee  at  Florence,  a  plenary 
indulgence,  with  re-admission  into  the  pale  of  the  Church,  to 

'  Yet  Sacramoro  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  offered  to  pass  through  the  fire. 
— Marchese,  Documtnti,  p.  174. 
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kU  the  Piagnoni  who  should  repent  of  their  errors.  The  other 
briefs  were  to  the  Franciscana  and  Francesco  di  PugUa,  highly 
approving  their  zeal  and  Buccesa  in  nn masking  the  impostor. 
Tlie  Signory  had  not  awaited  these  briefs  to  enter  on  the 
interrogatory  of  Savonarola.  On  the  9th,  the  very  next  day, 
began  the  esaminiition  of  the  prisoners ;  it  was  continued,  with 
the  exception  of  Easter  Day,  till  the  19th.  The  answers  of 
Savonarola  were  of  studied  obscurity.  The  first  day  he  was 
submitted  to  torture  of  that  kind  which,  in  the  horrible 
nomenclature  of  the  dungeon,  is  called  hoisting.  A  cord  la 
passed  imder  the  armpits ;  the  body  suddenly  hauled  up,  and 
let  down  with  violence  that  wrenches  every  joint.  This  was 
thought  the  mildest  torment.  M.  Perrena  observes  that 
Savonarola  himself  had  proposed  to  apply  it  to  obstinate 
gamblers.  But  the  firame  of  Savonarola  was,  as  is  common  in 
men  of  excitable  temperament,  singularly  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive.* He  broke  dovrn  at  once,  and  confessed  all  which  they 
asked ;  no  sooner  was  the  agony  over  than  he  revoked  his  con- 
fession. Examination,  torture,  re-examination,  wnmg  forth  but 
a  wild  incoherent  mass  of  confession,  and  recantation  of  con- 
fession, on  which  no  legal  process  could  bo  framed.  There 
needed  a  subtle  villain,  who  could  mould  all  this  into  something 
of  which  law  might  take  cognizance.  A  notary  of  bad  character, 
one  Ceccone,  offered  himself,  at  the  price  of  400  crowns,  as  the 
agent  in  this  infamy.  He  was  concealed  during  the  interroga- 
tory; out  of  the  admissions  or  free  or  enforced  confessions  of 
the  Friar  he  made  a  long,  minute  report,  extending  over  his 
whole  life,  full  of  gross  contradictions  and  monstrous  improba- 
bilities. This  was  adroitly  substituted  for  the  genuine  report, 
and  published  to  wondering  Florence.  Of  the  viliany  of 
Ceccone  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  rests  not  only  on  the 
authority  of  Savonarola's  admiring  biographers  but  on  the 
honest  Nardi  and  the  grave  Guicciardini.     It  is  confirmed  by 

*  Id  t.h»  Dtlioiu  letler  ad<Irc8Si?d  lo  the  Pope  by  the  Sigaorf.  in  whirh  Ibe; 
bomblj  thank  bis  UoUqmb  for  his  grosi  goodniBR  in  Bllowing  tliem  to  torture  a 
m>D  in  orden,  th'f  unert  Ihnt  be  vna  '  pot^ntieeimi  cnrporir,'  and  nthflr  tioiial  of 
hi*  bttng  Ined  '  multA  et  uaiduA  questiDnr  mnllie  di«bu>.' — MnrcbeM,  p.  18S. 
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the  process  itself,  which  may  be  read  with  all  its  palpable 
fictions.  The  wretch,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  employers, 
and  received  but  some  paltry  30  crowns.  On  April  19  the 
report  was  read  to  Savonarola :  he  was  asked  if  he  admitted  its 
truth.  Savonarola  would  strive  no  longer.  He  answered  in 
ambiguous  phrase,  '  What  I  have  written  is  true,'  or  *  What  I 
have  written  I  have  written.'  The  Judas  of  the  faction, 
Malatesta  Sacramoro,  summoned  with  other  friars  of  St. 
Mark's  to  bear  witness  against  him,  said,  taimtingly,  ^  Ex  ore 
tuo  credidi,  et  ex  ore  tuo  discredo.'  Savonarola  deigned  no 
reply. 

Even  now  there  seemed  difficulty  in  proceeding  to  capital 
punishment.  Savonarola  remained  in  his  prison  without  further 
interrogatory  for  a  month.  He  employed  his  time  in  writing 
a  commentary  on  the  Penitential  Psalm  1. ;  he  began  another 
on  the  xxxth — *  In  thee,  ,0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust.'  Pen 
and  paper  were  then  forbidden  him.  In  the  meantime  a  new 
Signory  was  to  take  office  on  May  1.  There  was  even  now  a 
dread  of  re-action,  though  the  heads  of  the  Piagnoni  had  been 
sent  into  exile,  and  others  hostile  to  him  recalled.  Recourse 
was  had  to  the  unconstitutional  measure  of  disfranchising  200 
members  of  the  Great  Council — ^Veri  de'  Medici,  a  known  enemy 
of  the  PViar,  was  Gonfalonier  of  Justice. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Signory  was  to  demand  permission 
from  the  Pope  to  proceed  to  the  capital  sentence.  Alexander 
still  desired  to  make  an  awful  example  of  the  rebel  in  Rome. 
But  the  Signory  insisted  that  his  punishment  in  Florence  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  disabuse  the  deluded  people.  All  were 
most  eager,  they  said,  to  see  the  punishment  of  the  deceiver. 
They  adhered  resolutely  to  their  prior  right  of  vengeance. 
They  thanked  the  Pope  in  words  of  incredible  baseness  for  his 
divine  virtue  and  vmraenae  goodness  in  ceding  to  them  this 
privilege.  On  the  14th  he  appointed  two  commissions  to  pre- 
side, in  his  name,  at  the  execution  of  a  man  of  the  inviolable 
sacerdotal  order.  One  of  these  was  Giovacchino  Torriano  of 
Venice,  general  of  the  Dominican  order,  of  high  character  for 
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learaiug  and  gentleness ;  the  other  a  Spanish  doctor,  Romolino, 
a  man  of  true  inquisitorial  mercilessnese,  a  sure  guarantee 
against  the  possible  fraternal  weakness  of  his  colleague ;  he  was 
reported  to  have  said,  '  We  shall  see  a  fine  blaze ;  I  have  the 
condemnation  safe  in  my  hands.' 

On  tlie  20tli,  the  morrow  of  their  arrival  at  Florence,  Romo- 
lino summoned  before  him  Savonarola  and  Fra  Silvestro.  P"ra 
Domenico,  it  is  uncertain  for  what  cauHe,  was  left  oiit.  One  of 
the  Arrabbiati  reminded  Romolino  of  the  omission.  'It  were 
dangerous  to  leave  one  of  them  ;  thoy  must  be  extirpated,  root 
and  branch.'  Of  course,  replied  Romolino;  a  miseralile  friar 
(frataccio),  more  or  less,  what  can  it  signify  ? 

On  May  20  took  place  a  new  examination  before  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Pope.  Of  this  examination  Nardl  has  given 
an  account ;  and  from  him  M.  Perrens  lias  said,  that  in  .Sa- 
vonarola appeared  a  wonderful  struggle  Ijetween  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  and  the  energy  of  a  courageous  spirit.  But  he  adds, 
*  that  of  Ihia  process,  of  the  answers  of  Girolamo  and  Silvestro, 
there  remains  not  a  trace.  It  waa  sent  to  Rome  by  Romolino, 
and  hiis  never  been  found.'  At  the  end  of  a  volume,  the '  Ap- 
pendice  alia  Storia  Politlca  dei  Municipi  Italian!,'  by  Signer 
Giudici,  published  in  1850,  we  find  a  document — 'Processo  di 
Frate  Girolamo  Savonarola.'  The  author  of  this  work,  Signor 
Giudici,  is  a  man  of  high  character.  The  process  is  stated 
to  be  taken  from  the  Magliabecchian  Library.  It  contains 
the  earlier  examination,  agreeing  in  substance  with  Ceccone's 
falsified  process,  as  it  appears  is  Quetif  and  Mansi.  But  in 
addition  there  is  a  full  report  of  the  examinations  in  May 
before  Romolino.  It  is  a  document  of  profoimd  interest;  the 
simple  and  terrible  pathos  of  some  of  its  passages  is  to  ua 
a  guarantee  of  ila  authenticity.  Savonarola  was  questioned  by 
Romolino  in  the  presence  of  Torriano,  with  two  of  the  gon- 
faloniers, whose  names  are  given,  and  other  of  the  magistrates 
of  Florence,  whether  he  admitted  the  truth  of  his  former  con- 
fessions to  which  he  had  subscribed,  and  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative.     Questions  were  put  on  his  relations  with  foreign 
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sovereigns  :  what  cardinals  were  his  friends  ?  He  was  at  length 
asked  whether  he  had  said  that  the  Pope  was  not  a  Christian  ; 
had  never  been  baptized ;  was  no  true  Pope  ?  His  answer  was, 
that  he  had  never  said  these  things.  He  had  written  them  in 
a  letter  which  he  had  burned,  and  which  was  the  draft  of  those 
he  had  proposed  to  write  to  the  Kings.  He  was  asked  if  he 
had  spoken  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  As  he  made  no 
further  answer,  Somolino  conmianded  that  he  should  be 
stripped,  to  be  hoisted  by  the  cord.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  and  exclaimed — '  God,  thou  hast  caught  me 
(colto);  I  confess  that  I  have  denied  Christ,  I  have  told  lies. 

0  Signory  of  Florence,  bear  me  witness,  that  I  have  denied  him 
for  fear  of  torture ;  if  I  must  suflfer,  better  that  I  suffer  for  the 
truth.  What  I  have  said  I  received  of  God — God  grant  me  re- 
pentance for  having  denied  thee  from  fear  of  torture.'  In  the 
meantime  he  was  stripped.  He  threw  himself  again  on  his  knees, 
showed  his  arms  distorted,  and  went  on  to  say — *0h  God,  I  have 
denied  thee  for  fear  of  torture.'  Hauled  up,  he  said,  *  Jesus  aid 
me,  now  thou  hast  caught  me'  (colto).  When  he  was  hxmg  up  by 
the  cord,  they  asked  him  why  he  had  said  so — *  For  good  reason 
— lacerate  me  not  so ;  I  will  speak  the  truth,  surely,  surely.' 
*  Why  hast  thou  denied  just  now  ? '  *  Because  I  am  mad.' 
When  set  down,  he  said,  '  When  I  see  the  instruments  of  torture 

1  lose  myself;  when  I  am  in  a  room,  with  a  few  quiet  persons, 
I  speak  better.'  In  these  few  heart-rending  sentences  is  to  us 
the  key  to  the  whole  of  Savonarola's  confession.  The  imploring 
pardon  of  Jesus  for  having  denied  him  speaks  volumes.  After 
that  there  is  nothing  that  he  will  not  admit — nothing  that  he 
will  not  recant — confessions  betrayed  to  him  by  his  fellow 
sufferers ;  his  contumelious  vituperations  of  the  Pope,  the 
falsehood  of  his  visions,  his  schism,  his  letters  to  the  Kings  to 
summon  a  General  Coimcil,  his  pride  and  madness,  his  factious 
turbulence  in  Florence,  his  cold  reconmiendation  to  mercy  of 
tlie  five  of  the  Medici  faction  who  were  put  to  death.  And  yet 
his  priestly  judges  were  not  satisfied.  The  next  day  there  was 
another  examination  and  again  torture.  The  main  object  seems 


to  have  been  to  extort  confession  about  his  intercouTBe  with  the 
Kings  conct-rning  the  Council  and  the  dejiosition  of  the  Pope, 
still  more  bis  connections  with  the  cardinals  inimical  to 
Alexander,  especially  the  Cardinal  S.  J^ietro  in  Vincula  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Naples. 

There  is  a  frightful  official  breA/ity  in  the  notice  which  cIobcs 
the  examination. 

A  di  xxii  di  Maggio  detlo 


Fra  Girolamo, 
Fra  Domenii 
Fni  Silvestro, 


'  J        de'  Si 


3  furono  degradati,  < 
Signori. 


Though  hastening  to  the  melancholy  end,  we  must  be  some- 
what more  particular.  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  the  sentence 
of  death  waa  communicated  to  him.  According  to  the  usage  a 
certain  James  Nicoliui  was  to  pass  the  night  with  Savonarola. 
'  I  come  not,'  he  said, '  to  urge  resignation  on  one  who  has  con- 
verted a  whole  people  to  virtue.'  Girolamo  calmly  answered, 
'  Do  your  duty.'  He  refused  to  sup,  lest  the  process  of  diges- 
tion should  interrupt  his  serious  meditations.  He  prayed 
fervently  and  long,  laid  his  head  on  Nicolini's  lap,  and  slept 
quietly.  NicoUni  waa  astonished  that  he  smiled  and  talked  in 
hia  sleep.  The  feebler  Domenico  heard  his  sentence  with 
calmness ;  his  last  words  were  a  wish  that  the  works  of  his 
master,  boimd,  should  lie  placed  in  the  library  of  the  convent, 
and  another  copy  in  the  refectory,  to  be  read  during  meals. 
The  visionary  somnambulist  Maniffi  broke  down;  he  had  neither 
the  courage  of  the  martyr  nor  the  resignation  of  the  saint. 
In  the  morning  they  were  conducted  to  the  chapel,  and  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Communion.  Plenary  absolution  offered  in 
the  Pope's  name  waa  humbly  accepted  by  the  victims  of  his 
cruelty.  Savonarola  spoke  a  fow  touching  words,  imploring 
the  pardon  of  God  for  any  sins  he  might  have  committed — 
any  scandal  he  might  have  occasioned.  The  Riiighiera  was 
connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  the  place  of  execution ; 
the  planks  were  so  badly  laid,  that  wanton  and  cruel  boys 
thrust  pointed  sticks  through  the  crevices  to  prick  their  feet. 
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The  place  was  crowded  to  see  the  men  who  but  now  had  been 
adored,  bound  to  the  gibbets  and  burned.     They  were  stripped 
of  their  clothes,  with  only  a  long  woollen  shirt—  their  feet  naked. 
The  Prior  of  Santa  M{u:ia  Novella  and  the  Bishop  of  Vaison, 
both  Dominicans  of  their  own  order,  had  the  office  of  degrading 
them.     They  were  clad  again  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  which 
were  then  ignominiously  stripped  oflF — '  I  separate  you,'  said 
the  bishop, '  from  the  church  militant  and  the  church  trium- 
phant.'    ^  Not  from  the  church  triumphant,'  said  Savonarola, 
'  that  is  beyond  thy  power.'     The  sentence  of  death  was  read  by 
Romolino.     Silvestro  died  first — all  he  said  was, '  Lord,  into 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.'    Then  followed  Domenico,  vdth 
quiet  courage.     Savonarola  had  to  witness  their  suflferings,  of 
which  he  could  not  doubt  that  himself  was  the  cause.     Did 
he  think  them  victims  or  glorious  martyrs  ?     He  died  full  of 
confidence  in  his  own  innocence — firm,  calm,  without  the  least 
acknowledgment   of  guilt — with    no    word   of  remonstrance 
against  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies — at  peace  with  himself,  in 
perfect  charity  with  all.     A  moment  the  flames  were  blown 
aside  and  showed  the  bodies  imtouched — *  a  miracle,'  shouted  his 
partisans,  while  his  enemies  mocked  the  miracle  of  a  moment. 
In  vain  their  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Amo,  lest  the  remains  of 
the  martyrs  should  become  objects  of  worship.     Bones  were 
found,  or  supposed  to  be  foimd ;  and  even  splinters  of  the 
gibbets  became  the  treasures  of  succeeding  generations. 

Savonarola  died,  so  wrote  his  admiring  biographer,  from  this 
cause  only,  because  he  was  hated  by  the  vdcked,  beloved  by 
the  holy.^  That  he  died  because  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness in  an  age  and  in  a  church,  at  the  very  depths  of  unrighteous- 
ness, who  will  deny  ?  His  absolutely  blameless  moral  character, 
his  wonderful  abilities,  his  command  of  all  the  knowledge  of 
his  time,  his  power  of  conmiunicating  his  own  holiness  to 
others,  even  his  rigid  authority  as  regards  the  great  doctrines 
of  his  church,  who  will  impeach  ?    Let  any  one  read  in  Italian, 

'  *  Una  h»c  perditionU  canssa  Hiezonymo,  displicnisse  nequissimis,  placuisse 
sanctissimis.' — ^Pico  Mirand.  in  Pnefat, 
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and  he  will  nut  be  unrewarded,  the  'Trionfo'  della  Croce,'  and 
determine  this  point  for  himself.     His  other  practical  works, 

as  on  the  Simpleness  of  the  Christian   Life,  if  not  of  equal 
excellence,  are  as  faultless  and  devout. 

We  have  not  disguised  what,  from  our  point  of  view,  seems 
to  detract  from  the  grandeur,  the  heroic,  the  saintly,  the  true 
Christian  grandeur  of  Fra  Girolamo.  It  was  a  monkish  refor- 
mation which  he  endeavoured  to  work,  and  therefore  a  reforma- 
tion which  could  not  have  satisfied  the  espanding  mind  of  man. 
But  it  was  the  monkish  reformation  of  a  church  which  still 
professed  to  believe  monastic  ism  to  be  the  perfection  of 
Christianity,  a  higher  gospel  than  that  of  Christ.  We  have 
touched  on  hia  extravagances  of  religions  passion,  the  rigour  of 
his  puritan  asceticism.  But  not  only  was  lie  an  Italian ;  be 
was  of  a  churcli  in  which,  ae  witness  the  lives  of  half  the  saints 
(look  especially  to  S.  Francis),  those  extravagances  had  been 
held  up  as  the  very  consummation  of  holiness.  If  he  was  a 
religious  demagogue,  and  mingled  too  much  in  secular  affairs, 
how  many,  not  of  the  worst  only,  but  of  the  beat  in  the  history 
of  his  chiurch,  would  disdain  to  elude  the  imputation  I  Above 
all  he  did  not  discern  the  dim  line  which  distinguishes  the 
mission  of  a  preacher  of  righteousness  from  that  of  a  prophet 
of  the  Future ;  he  did  not,  in  bis  ecstatic  fen-our  of  zeal, 
discriminate  between  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  divine  grace ;  yet  hia  church  believed  herself  to  be  endowed 
with  a  perpetual  gift  of  miracle — with  a  perpetual,  if  more 
rarely  exercised,  gift  of  prophecy.  How  many  who  had  pro- 
phesied smooth  things  of  her,  or  even  harsh  things,  had  been 
canonised !  It  was  not  because  they  were  untrue  that  Savo- 
narola's predictions  were  presumptuous,  impious,  but  because 
they  were  unwelcome.     Had  Charles  VIII.  descended  the  Alps 

*  Dr.  Httdden  expresses  bU  BnTpriw  that  the  took  waa  norer  tmiiBlaled  into 
Engliiih  ;  bat,  (hough  hia  bibliograpbica}  laboure  ore  tile  best  pnrt  of  his  book,  lie 
is  miataken.  We  bare  before  aa  A  nardl  volume,  printed  at  Cambridge,  by  John 
Tlnld,  PriDter  to  Iba  Univtnity,  1661 :  The  "D-ulh  of  lie  CArutiait  Faith  ;  or  lit 
Triumpi  of  iii  Crott  of  Ckriit,  By  Hier.  SuTonarolo.  Done  ji  —  -- 
Ibe  Author's  owo  Italiui  copy,  &,•:.    The  fine  poetic  pcebce  is  left  out. 
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on  the  Pope's  side,  Girolamo's  prediction  had  been  a  revelation 
from  heaven.  We  may  believe  the  whole  to  have  been  hallu- 
cination— part  a  fond  perversion  of  unmeaning  words  by  his 
partisans,  part  mere  human  sagacity — some  fortimate  guesses, 
or  prophecies  which  wrought  their  own  accomplishment,  but  all 
their  real  criminality  to  Rome  was  their  hostility  to  Some. 
This  was  felt  in  his  own  day  (the  re-action  was  almost  unme- 
diate) ;  and  it  has  been  felt  by  the  better  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  all  times.  There  has  been  a  strong  demand 
for  that  highest  homage  to  man,  his  canonisation.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  contemplated  even  by  Julius  II. ;  if  we  are  to 
trust  Dr.  Madden,  it  has  been  thought  of  in  our  own  time.  How 
far  it  would  tax  theological  subtlety  to  reconcile  the  excommimi- 
cation,  the  murder  of  Savonarola  (we  can  use  no  milder  term), 
by  one  Infallible  Pope,  his  sanctification  by  another,  is  no 
concern  of  ours. 

But  Italy,  Rome,  the  Church,  repudiated  the  reformation, 
the  more  congenial  and  less  violent  reformation  of  Savonarola. 
A  wider,  more  complete  Reformation  —  a  Reformation  on  dif- 
ferent principles  became  more  and  more  necessary  and  in- 
evitable. It  was  only  by  the  re-action  of  the  more  formidable 
revolution  of  the  North,  that  the  South  at  length  conformed  to 
some  of  the  views  of  the  reformer  of  Ferrara.  In  truth  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Luther, 
only  inferior  to  our  own.  Had  Luther  never  lived,  Loyola  had 
never  been  endured  ;  but  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  not  sat — that  Coimcil  which,  however  fatal 
and  irremediable  the  evil  which  it  wrought  by  petrifying  the 
opinions  and  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages  into  doctrines,  did 
infinite  service  to  the  discipline,  to  the  decency,  to  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Reformation  of  Luther  worked 
wonders  even  where  Luther  was  repudiated  as  a  son  of  perdition. 

But  Luther  was  a  renovator  of  the  Church,  including,  as  did 
his  Reformation,  the  secession  of  half  Christendom,  little  fore- 
seen by  the  Florentine  prophet ;  had  he  foreseen  it,  he  had  hid 
hie  face  in  sorrow.     His  own  renovation  was  to  be  a  renovation 
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(that  was  the  very  substance  of  his  prophecy)  during  the  days 
of  men  living,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conversion  of  the  Turks,' 
which  he  promised  with  equal  certitude  as  constantly  at  hand. 
His  political  vaticinations  were  at  least  as  sadly  untrue; 
such  as  the  promise  to  Florence  of  an  age  of  unexampled 
prosperity  after  her  tribulations.  The  star  of  the  Medici  was 
in  the  ascendant,  as  baleful  to  the  Church  of  Some  as  to 
Florence.  Leo  X.,  the  boy  cardinal,  who  fled  before  Savona- 
rola's face ;  during  his  papacy,  witnessed  or  rather  caused  the 
rise  of  Luther.  The  bastard  Medici,  Clement  VII.,  witnessed 
or  caused  the  revolt  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  emancipation  of  the 
English  Church,  and  the  sack  of  Some.  Catherine  de'  Medici 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Tuscany,  Florence,  fell  to  the  Grand  Dukes  of  the  House  of 
Medici,  than  whom  no  more  odious  or  crafty  tyrants  ever 
trampled  on  the  liberties,  or  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  man. 

'  See  amoDg  many  such  passages  the  splendid  close  of  the  37th  Sermon 
on  Amos  and  Zechariah,  p.  384.  In  another  place,  he  says  :  '  I  Turchi  s*  hanno 
a  battezzare,  e  cosl  sara ;  o  se  non  fussi  stato  la  tua  incredulity  e  la  toa  ingrati- 
tudine,  io  t'  harei  dotto  non  solamunte  V  anno,  ma  il  mese  o  U  di.' — Predica  zjcvi. 
Sopra  i  Salmi,  p.  108 
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II. 
LIFE  OF  ERASMUS.^ 

(JUy,  1869.) 

Almost  all  remarkable  events,  wonderful  discoveries,  mighty 
revolutions,  have  had  their  heralds,  their  harbingers,  their 
prophets.  The  catastrophe,  seemingly  the  most  sudden,  has 
been  long  in  silent  preparation.  The  earthquake  has  been 
nursing  its  fires,  its  low  and  sullen  murmurs  have  been  heard 
by  the  sagacious  and  observant  ear,  the  throes  of  its  awful 
coming  have  made  themselves  felt ;  significant  and  menacing 
movements  are  remembered  as  having  preceded  its  outburst. 
The  marked,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  epochal  man  is  rarely  with- 
out his  intellectual  ancestors :  Shakespeare  did  not  create  the 
English  Drama ;  how  long  and  noble  a  line,  Gralileo,  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  foreshowed  Newton  1  The  Reformation,  above  all,  had 
been  long  pre-shadowed  in  its  inevitable  advent.  It  was 
anticipated  by  the  prophetic  fears  and  the  prophetic  hopes  of 
men ;  the  fears  of  those  who  would  have  arrested  or  mitigated 
its  shock,  the  hopes  of  those  who  would  have  precipitated  a 
premature  and,  it  might  be,  imsuccessful  collision  with  the 
established  order  of  things.  More  than  one  book  has  been 
written,  and  written  with  ability  and  much  useful  research,  on 
the  *  Eeformers  before  the  Keformation ;'  but  we  will  pass  over 
the  more  remote,  more  obscure,  or  at  least  less  successful, 
precursors  of  the  great  German,  the  English,  and  the  French 
antagonists   of    the   mediaeval    superstitions   and    the    Papal 

'  Ld>en  dea  Erasmus  fxm  Rotterdam^    Yon  Adolf  Miiller.    Hamburg,  1828. 
NouvdU  BiographU  universeUe,    Tome  zvi.    Art.  Erasme.    Paris,  1856. 


jDespotism.  We  will  leave  at  present  unnamed  those  who 
would  have  evoked  a  pure,  lofty,  spiritual,  personal  religion 
from  the  gloom  and  oppression  of  what  we  persist  in  calling 
the  Dark  Agea.  There  are  two  names,  however,  of  surpassing 
dignity  and  interest,  the  more  immediate  and  acknowledged 
harbingers  of  that  awful  crisis  which  troke  up  the  august  but 
eflete  Absolutism  dominant  over  Western  Christendom,  and 
at  once  severed,  and  for  ever.  Northern  and  Southern,  Latin 
and  Teutonic  Christianity.  These  two  were  Savonarola  and 
Erasmus. 

We  have  but  recently  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  life  and  influence  of  Savonarola.  Since  that  time  we 
have  been  informed,  some  important  documents  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  a  life  is  announced  by  an  Italian,  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  researches  among  archives  either 
neglected  or  unexliaueted ;  and  hopes  are  entertained,  among 
some  of  his  more  intelligent  countrymen,  that,  in  this  work, 
even  more  full  and  ample  justice  will  be  done  to  the  great 
Florentine  l*reacher.  Still,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to 
heboid  Savonarola  in  a  more  clear  and  distinct  light,  our 
verdict  on  his  character  and  his  influence  as  a  Keformer  is  not 
likely  to  be  materially  changed.  With  all  his  holiness,  with 
all  his  zeal,  with  all  his  eloquence,  with  all  his  power  over  the 
devout  affections  of  men,  with  all  his  aspirations  after  freedom, 
with  all  his  gonial  fondness  for  art,  with  all  his  love  of  man, 
and  still  higher  love  of  God,  Savonarola  was  a  Monk.  His 
ideal  of  Christianity  was  not  that  of  the  Gospel;  he  would 
have  made  Florence,  Italy,  the  world,  one  vast  cloister.  The 
monastic  virtues  woxild  still  have  been  the  highest  Christian 
graces;  a  more  holy,  more  self-sacrificing,  but  hardly  more 
gentle,  more  bumble,  less  domineering  sacerdotalism  would 
have  ruled  the  mind  of  man.  Even  if  Savonarola  had  escaped 
the  martyr  stake,  to  which  he  was  devoted  by  Alexander 
Vr.  (Savonarola  and  Alexander  VI,!!),  it  would  have  been 
left  for  Luther  and  the  English  Reformers  to  reinstate  the 
primitive  Christian  family  as  the  pure  type,  the  luiapproach- 
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able  model  of  Christianity,  the  scene  and  prolific  seedplot  of 
the  tnie  Christian  virtues. 

Erasmus  was  fatally  betrayed  in  his  early  youth  into  the 
trammels  of  monkhood,  on  which  he  revenged  himself  by  his 
keen  and  exquisite  satire.  A  deep  and  for  a  long  time  inde- 
lible hatred  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  he  was  never  the 
votary,  and  refused  to  be  the  slave,  though  in  a  certain  sense 
the  victim,  had  sunk  into  his  soul ;  and  monkhood  at  that  time, 
with  some  splendid  exceptions,  as  of  his  friend  Vitrarius, 
of  whom  he  has  drawn  so  noble  a  character,  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb  as  to  immorality,  obstinate  ignorance,  dull  scholasticism, 
grovelling  superstition.  The  Monks  and  the  Begging  Friars 
were  alike  degenerate ;  the  Jesuits  as  yet  were  not.  But  both 
Monks  and  Friars  were  sagacious  enough  to  see  the  dangerous 
enemy  which  they  had  raised;  their  implacable  hostility  to 
Erasmus  during  life,  and  to  the  fame  of  his  writings  after 
death,  is  the  best  testimony  to  the  effect  of  those  writings,  and 
of  their  common  inextinguishable  hostility. 

Erasmus  has  not  been  fortimate  in  his  biographers;  much 
has  been  written  about  him ;  nothing,  we  think,  quite  worthy 
of  his  fame.  His  is  a  character  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  be 
calmly  just,  and  the  difficulty,  we  think,  has  not  been  entirely 
overcome.  He  is  of  all  men  a  man  of  his  time ;  but  that  time 
is  sharply  divided  into  two  distinct  periods,  on  either  side  of 
which  line  Erasmus  is  the  same  but  seemingly  altogether 
different ;  a  memorable  instance  how  the  same  man  may  ex- 
ercise commanding  power,  and  yet  be  the  slave  of  his  age. 
The  earlier  lives,  to  one  of  which  Erasmus  furnished  materials, 
are  of  course  brief,  and  strictly  personal.  Le  Clerc  is  learned, 
ingenious,  candid,  but  neither  agreeable  nor  always  careful : 
Bayle,  as  usual,  amusing,  desidtory,  malicious,  imsatisfactory. 
Knight  is  most  useful  as  to  the  visits  and  connections  of  Eras- 
mus in  England,  to  which  he  almost  entirely  confines  himself. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  respect,  almost  as  impossible  to  read, 
the  laborious  Burigny;  of  which  the  late  Charles  Butler's 
miniatiure  work  is  a  neat  and  terse,  but  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
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tory,  abstra^^t.  If  we  could  have  deaignated  the  modem 
scholar,  whose  congenial  mind  would  best  have  appreciated, 
and  entered  most  fully  into  the  whole  life  of  Erasmus,  it 
would  Lave  been  Jortin,  Jortin  had  wit,  and  a  kindred  quiet 
sarcasm.  From  no  book  (except  perhaps  the  '  Lettrea  provin- 
ciales")  has  Gibbon  drawn  so  much  of  his  subtle  scorn,  his 
covert  sneer,  as  from  Jortin's  '  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory.' In  Jortin  lived  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  Roman- 
ism, which  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  Exiles,  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  cherished  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  and  carried  with  them  to  every  part  of  Europe ;  that 
Iitttred  which  in  Bajle,  Le  Clerc,  and  many  others,  had  an 
influence  not  yet  adequately  traced  on  the  literature,  and, 
through  the  literature,  on  the  politics  and  religion  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  this  feeliug  which  gave  itjt  bitterness  to  so  much 
of  Jortin's  views  of  every  event  and  dispute  id  Chmch  history. 
In  these  he  read  the  nascent  and  initiatory  bigotry  which  in 
hiter  days  shed  the  blood  of  his  ancestors.  He  detected  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Dragon- 
nades.  Jortin  was  an  excellent  and  an  elegant  scholar;  hia 
Latinity,  hardly  surpassed  by  any  modem  writer,  must  have 
caused  him  to  revel  in  the  pages  of  Erasmus ;  he  was  a  liberal 
divine,  of  calm  but  sincere  piety,  to  whose  sympathies  the 
passionless  moderation  of  Erasmus  must  have  been  congenial ; 
nor  was  there  one  of  his  day  who  would  feel  more  sincere 
gratitude  to  Erasmus  for  hia  invaluable  services  to  classical 
learning  and  to  biblical  criticism.  We  cannot  altogether 
assent  to  the  brief  review  of  Jortin's  book  growled  out  by  the 
st«m  old  Dictator  of  the  last  century, '  Sir,  it  is  a  dull  book.' 
It  is  not  a  dull  book  ;  it  contains  much  lively  and  pleasant 
remark,  mucli  amusing  anecdote,  many  observations  of  excel- 
lent sense,  conveyed  in  a  style  singidarly  terse,  clever,  and 
sometimes  of  the  finest  cutting  sarcasm.  But  never  was  a  book 
so  ill  composed :  it  consists  of  many  rambling  parts,  without 
arrangement,  without  order,  without  proportion ;  it  is  no  more 
than  an  abstract  and  eummary  of  the  letters  of  En 
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terspersed  with  explanatory  or  critical  comments,  and  copious 
patx^hes  firom  other  books.  It  is  in  fact  *  Kemarks  on  the  Life 
of  Erasmus;'  no  more  a  biography  than  the  ^Kemarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  History '  are  a  history  of  the  Church.  Of  the 
later  writers  there  is  a  laborious  but  heavy  work  by  Hess,  in 
two  volumes,  Ziirich,  1790;  a  shorter  by  Adolf  Miiller,  Ham- 
burg, 1828,  with  a  long,  wearisome,  and  very  German  preface 
on  the  development  of  mankind,  and  of  the  individual  man. 
The  life,  however,  has  considerable  merit ;  but  Miiller  labours 
so  hard  not  to  be  partial  to  Erasmus,  as  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Perhaps  the  best  appreciation,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  great  Scholar  is  in  an  article  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Cyclopaedia.  M.  Nisard  has  a  lively  and  clever  sketch, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  *  Re\Tie  des  Deux  Mondes,' 
and  was  reprinted  in  his  *  Etudes  sur  la  Renaissance,'  but,  as  is 
M.  Nisard's  wont,  too  showy,  and  wanting  in  grave  and  earnest 
appreciation  of  a  character  like  Erasmus. 

Erasmus  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  October  28, 1467. 
Even  before  his  birth  he  was  the  victim  of  that  irreligious  and 
merciless  system  which  showed  too  plainly  the  decay  and 
degeneracy  of  the  monastic  spirit.  It  blighted  him  with  the 
shame  of  bastardy,  with  which  he  was  taimted  by  imgenerous 
adversaries.  His  father  before  him  was  trepanned  against  his 
inclinations,  against  his  natural  disposition  and  temperament, 
into  that  holy  function,  of  which  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
maintain  the  sanctity  with  the  most  intense  devotion  of  mind 
and  heart.  If  we  did  not  daily  witness  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  a  strong  corporate  spirit,  we  might  imagine  that 
it  was  the  delight  of  the  monks  of  those  days,  and  their 
revenge  upon  mankind,  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  they 
found  themselves.  In  the  words  applied  by  Erasmus  himself, 
they  might  seem  to  compass  heaven  and  earth  to  make  prose- 
lytes, such  proselytes  usually  fulfilling  the  words  of  the 
Scripture.  That  strange  passion  for  what  might  be  called,  in 
a  coarse  phrase,  crimping  for  ecclesiastical  recruits, — a  phrase, 
unless  kidnapping  be  better,  often  used  by  Erasmus, — ^without 
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regard  to  their  fitnees  for  the  service,  lasted  to  late  times,  and 
became  extinct,  if  it  he  extinct  (which  we  sadly  doubt),  with 
monkhood  itself.  Our  readers  may  recollect  how  the  Jesuits 
laid  their  imareB  for  promising  youths,  and  nearly  caught 
Marmontel  and  Diderot ;  though  perhaps  it  was  easier  to  make 
clever  Jesuits  of  clever  hoys,  than  devout  or  even  decent 
monks  of  those  who  liad  no  calling  for  cloistral  austerities  or 
ascetic  retreat.  In  the  days  of  Erasmus  the  system  was  carried 
on  without  any  scruple.  'What  boy  was  there  of  hopeful 
genius,  of  honourable  birth,  or  of  wealth,  whom  they  did  Dot 
tempt  with  their  stratagems,  for  whom  they  did  not  spread 
their  nets,  whom  they  did  not  try  to  catch  by  their  wiles,  the 
parents  often  being  ignorant, not  rarelydecidedlyadverse.  This 
wickedness,  which  is  more  wicked  than  any  kidnapping  (plagio), 
these  actors  dare  to  perpetrate  in  the  name  of  piety.'  *  This 
was  intelligible  when  they  sought  to  enlist  sons  of  family  or 
wealth,  who  might  fill  their  coffers  or  extend  their  influence ; 
or  men  of  very  high  promise,  who  might  advance  or  extend 
their  cause.  But  Gerard,  the  father  of  Erasmus,  was  one  of 
ten  sons,  born  of  decent  but  not  opulent  parents,  at  G-onda 
(Tergau)  in  Holland.  One,  at  least,  of  that  large  family  (the 
desire  to  disembarrafls  themselves  of  the  charge  and  respon- 
sibility  of  troublesome  younger  brothers  was  ever  unhappily 
conspiring  with  the  proselytising  zeal)  must  be  persuaded  or 
compelled  to  enter  into  holy  orders  or  the  cloister.  Gerard 
might  seem  by  temperament  and  disposition  the  least  suited 
to  a  life  of  mortification  and  sanctity.  He  waa  gay  and 
mirthful ;  even  in  later  life  he  bore  a  Dutch  name,  best  ren- 
dered '  the  facetious.'  But  there  was  a  graver  disqualification, 
of  which  neither  his  parents  nor  the  monks- were  ignorant;  he 
had  formed  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  daughter  of  a 
physician.  The  opposition  of  his  parents  to  the  marriage, 
fatal  to  their  design  of  driving  him  into  the  cloister,  did  not 
break  ofi",  but  rendered  the  intimacy  too  close ;  he  fled  from 
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Ills  liome.  Margarita,  who  should  have  been  his  wife,  retired 
to  Kotterdam,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  destined  to  a 
world-wide  fame.  Gerard,  after  many  wanderings,  had  found 
liis  way  to  Rome.  There  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  tran- 
scribing works,  chiefly  those  of  classical  authors,  the  office  of 
transcriber  not  being  yet  superseded  by  the  young  art  of 
printing.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  strong  taste  for  those 
writers,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  works.  A  rumour  was 
industriously  spread,  and  skilfully  conveyed  to  his  ears,  that 
his  beloved  Margarita  was  dead.  In  his  first  fit  of  desperation 
lie  severed  himself  from  the  world,  and  took  the  irrevocable 
vows.  On  his  return  to  his  native  Gouda  he  found  the  mother 
of  his  son  in  perfect  health.  But  he  took  the  noblest  revenge 
on  the  fraud  which  had  beguiled  him  into  Holy  Orders :  he 
was  faithful  to  his  vows.  He  was  presented  by  the  Pope  with 
a  prebend,  a  decent  maintenance,  in  his  native  country.  No 
suspicion  seems  from  this  time  to  have  attached  to  his  conduct, 
though  he  still  preserved  his  animal  spirits  and  wit,  and  the 
lighter  appellation  of  his  youth  still  clung  to  him.  The 
mother,  too,  from  that  time  lived  with  unsullied  fame.  It  was 
said  of  her — 

Huie  uni  potuit  Buccumhere  ctdpae.' 

Gerard,  the  son  of  Gerard  (the  name  was  fancifully,  it  does 
not  appear  by  whose  fancy,  Latinized  into  Desiderius,  and 
Desiderius  again  repeated  in  the  Greek  Erasmus),  was  sent  to 
tlie  school  at  Gouda,  kept  by  a  certain  Peter  Winkel.  Winkel 
held  him  for  a  dunce ;  but  the  dulness  may  have  been  in  the 

•  Was  there  another  son  three  yean  older  than  Erannus  ?  The  earlier  lircs, 
those  of  which  Erasmus  himself  furnished  the  materials,  are  silent  about  him  ; 
but  if  the  narratiTC,  in  the  celebrated  Epistle  to  Gmnnius,  be  the  early  life  of 
Erasmus  himself — and  this  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted — there  "was ;  and  a 
passage  in  another  letter,  indicated  by  Jortin,  seems  conclusive.  If  so,  the  elder 
was  a  dull,  coarse  boy,  who,  having  determined  with  Erasmus  to  resist^  deserted 
his  more  resolute  brother,  and  became  a  monk — a  stupid  and  profligate  one,  whom 
Erasmus  might  be  glad  to  forget^  and  for  whose  death  he  felt  no  veiy  profound 
sorrow.  But  this  makes  the  case  of  the  deception  practised  on  the  father  oven 
worse.  Bupin,  a  sound  authority,  and  M.  Nisard,  admit  the  existence  of  the  elder 
brother  as  certain. 
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teacher,  not  in  the  pupil.  He  is  said  to  have  profited  as  little 
by  the  scanty  instruction  which  he  received  as  a  chorister  at 
Utrecht.  At  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at 
Peventer,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  seemingly  an  accom- 
plished woman,  who,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  studies, 
obtained  him  lessons  in  design  and  drawing.  Deventer  was  a 
School  kept  by  a  religious  brotherhood,  not  bound  by  vows. 
Tiie  '  brothers  of  the  common  life '  were  the  latest,  and  not 
the  least  devout  and  holy  effort  of  monachism  to  renew  its 
youth.  The  Order  was  founded  by  Crerard  Groot,  no  unworthy 
descendant  of  the  monks  of  Chigny,  of  St.  Bemai-d,  or  St. 
Francis;  they  were  rivals  of  the  mystic  school  of  Tauler, 
Rysbroeck,  and  De  Suso,  in  the  south  of  Germany.  Their 
monastery  of  Zwoll,  near  Brunswick,  had  nursed  in  its  peacefiil 
shades  Thomas  of  Kerapen  (near  Cologne),  in  our  judgment 
the  imdoubted  author  of  the  last,  most  perfect,  most  popular 
manual  of  monastic  Christianity,  the  '  De  Imitationc  Christi.' 
And  now,  as  ever,  in  less  than  a  century,  among  the  brothers 
of  Deventer,  few  hearts  beat  in  response  to  the  passionate, 
quivering  ejaculations  of  that  holy  hook, — they  had  become 
low,  ignorant,  intriguing,  worldly  friars.  The  light  of  the 
new  learning  was,  however,  struggling  at  Deventer  against  the 
old  scholastic  system.  At  the  head  of  the  school  was  Alexander 
Hegiiis,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  Rudolph 
Agricyla,  the  firwt  who  brought  the  Italian  learning  over  the 
Alps.  Of  Hegius  Erasmus  ever  spoke  with  profound  respect. 
Hut  Siaheim,  the  sub-rector,  was  his  chief  instructor ;  he  was 
too  yoimg,  perhaps  too  poor,  to  come  under  the  former. 
Sinhoim  was  the  first  to  discern  the  promise  of  Erasmus.  On 
one  occasion  he  addressed  him :  '  Go  on  as  thou  hast  begun ; 
thou  wilt  before  long  rise  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  letters.' 
Agricola  himself,  on  a  visit  to  Hegius,  was  so  much  struck  by 
an  exercise  of  the  boy  that,  having  put  a  few  questions  to  him, 
and  looked  'at  the  shape  of  hia  head  and  at  his  eyes,'  he 
dismissed  him  with  the  words,  'You  will  be  a  great  man,* 
Erasmus  himself  says  that  at  Deventer  he  went  through  the  | 
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whole  course  of  scholastic  traming,  logic,  physics,  metaphysics, 
and  morals, — with  what  profit  may  be  a  question ;  but  he  had 
learned  also  Horace  and  Terence  by  heart.  What  a  step  for 
one  to  whom  Latin  was  to  be  almost  his  vernacular  language  I 
Yet  even  at  Deventer  he  was  exposed  to  those  trials,  with 
which  inveterate  monkish  proselytism  had  determined  to  beset 
him.  ^  There  was  no  youth  of  candid  disposition  and  of  good 
fortune  whom  they  (the  monks  and  friars)  did  not  study  to 
break  and  subdue  to  their  service.  They  spared  neither  flat- 
teries, insults,  petty  terrors,  entreaties,  horrible  tales,  to  allure 
them  into  their  own,  or  to  drive  them  into  some  other,  fold. 
I  myself  was  educated  at  Deventer.  When  I  was  not  fifteen, 
the  President  of  that  Institution  used  every  endeavour  to 
induce  me  to  enter  into  it.  I  was  of  a  very  pious  disposition ; 
but  though  so  young,  I  was  wise  enough  to  plead  my  age  and 
the  anger  of  my  parents  if  I  should  do  anything  without 
their  knowledge.  But  this  good  man,  when  he  saw  that  his 
eloquence  did  not  prevail,  tried  an  exorcism.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  He  brought  forth  a  crucifix,  and,  while  I  burst  into 
tears,  he  said,  with  a  look  as  of  one  inspired,  ^^  Do  you  acknow- 
ledge that  He  suffered  for  you  ?  **  *'  I  do  fervently."  «  By  Him, 
then,  I  beseech  you  that  you  suffer  Him  not  to  have  died  in 
vain  for  you ;  obey  my  counsels,  seek  the  good  of  your  soul, 
lest  in  the  world  you  perish  everlastingly." '  * 

But  the  boy  was  obliged  to  leave  Deventer.  The  plague 
bereft  him  of  his  mother ;  the  widowed  father  pined  away  with 
sorrow,  and  died  at  forty  years  of  age.  Erasmus  was  cast  upon 
the  world  an  orphan,  worse  than  friendless,  with  fdthless 
friends. 

His  father  appointed  three  guardians  not  of  his  own  family  ; 
he  may  have  still  cherished  a  sad  remembrance  of  their  unkindly 
conduct.  Of  these,  one  was  Peter  Winkel,  master  of  the  boy's 
first  school.  There  was  property — whence  it  came  appears  not, 
but  sufficient  for  his  decent  maintenance,  and  for  an  University 

*  De  PronuHciationef  Open,  toI.  i.  p.  121,  122. 
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education  ;  sufficient,  unhappily,  to  tempt  these  unacrupuloua 
guardians.  It  was  squandered  away,  or  applied  to  their  own 
uses :  all  the  money  was  soon  gone,  but  there  remained  certain 
bonds  or  securities.  And  now,  like  the  father,  the  youth  must 
be  driven  by  fair  or  foul  means  into  the  cloiat«r.  The  ambition 
of  the  promising  schohir,  in  whom  the  love  of  letters  had  been 
rapidly  growing,  and  had  been  fostered  by  the  praise  of  distin- 
guished men  into  a  passion,  was  to  receive  an  education  at  one 
of  the  famous  Universities  of  Europe.  But  the  free  and  invigorat- 
ing studies  of  the  University  were  costly,  and  might  estrange  the 
aspiring  youth  from  the  life  of  the  cloister.  He  was  sent  to  an 
institution  at  Herzogenbusch  (Bois  le  Due)  kept  by  another 
brotherhood,  whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  train  and  discipline 
youth  for  the  monastic  state.  The  two  years  of  hia  sojourn 
there  were  a  dreary  blank :  years  lost  to  his  darling  studies. 
These  men  were  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  hard,  even  cruel ; 
they  could  teach  the  young  scholar  nothing — they  would  not 
let  him  teach  himself.  The  slightest  breach  of  discipline  was 
threatened  with,  often  followed  by,  severe  chastiHement.  He 
was  once  flogged  for  an  offence  of  which  he  was  not  guilty ;  it 
threw  him  into  a  fever  of  four  days.  The  effect  of  this  systera 
was  permanently  to  injure  his  bodily  health,  to  render  him  sullen, 
timid,  suspicious.  It  implanted  in  his  heart  a  horror  of  cor- 
poral punishment.  Rousseau  himself  did  not  condemn  it  more 
cordially,  more  deliberately.  It  was  one  of  hia  few  points  of 
difference  in  after  life  with  his  friend  Colet,  who  still  adhered 
to  the  monkish  usage  of  severe  flagellation.  One  foolish,  but 
well-meaning  zealot,  Rumbold,  tried  gentler  means — entreaties 
flatteries,  present*,  caresses.  He  told  him  awful  stories  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  of  tho  lamentable  fate  of  youths  who 
had  withstood  the  admonitions  of  pious  monks,  and  left  tho 
safe  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  One  had  sat  down  on  what 
seemed  to  be  the  root  of  a  tree,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  huge 
serpent,  which  swallowed  him  up.  Another  had  been  devoured, 
so  soon  as  he  left  the  monastery  walls,  by  a  raging  Hop.  He 
with  incessant  tales  of  goblins  and  devils.     He  wan 
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length  released,  having  shown  steadfast  resistance,  from  this 
wretched  petty  tyranny,  and  returned  to  Gouda.  At  Gouda  he 
was  exposed  to  other  persecutions,  to  the  tricks  and  stratagems 
of  the  indefatigable  Winkel,  who  seems  (one  of  his  colleagues 
having  been  carried  off  by  the  plague)  to  have  become  sole 
guardian ;  his  zeal  no  doubt  for  the  soul  of  his  pupil  being 
deepened  by  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for  the  property 
entrusted  to  his  care.  To  admonitions,  threats,  reproaches, 
persuasions,  even  to  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  opening  in 
the  monastery  of  Sion,  near  Delft,  the  youth  offered  a  calm  but 
determinate  resistance.  He  was  still  young,  he  said  with  great 
good  sense — he  knew  not  himself,  nor  the  cloister,  nor  the 
world.  He  wished  to  pursue  his  studies;  in  riper  years  he 
might  determine,  but  on  conviction  and  experience,  upon  his 
course  of  life.  A  false  friend  achieved  that  which  the  interested 
importimity  of  his  guardians,  the  arts,  the  terrors,  the  persua- 
sions of  monks  and  friars  had  urged  in  vain.  Later  in  life 
Erasmus  described  the  struggles,  the  conflict,  the  discipline, 
and  its  melancholy  close,  under  imaginary  names,  it  may  be, 
perhaps  under  circumstances  slightly  different.  He  mingled 
up  with  his  0¥ni  trials  those  of  his  brother,  whose  firmness, 
however,  soon  broke  down ;  he  not  only  deserted  but  entered 
into  the  confederacy  against  Erasmus,  then  but  sixteen,  who 
had  to  strive  against  a  brother  of  nineteen.  He  threw  over  the 
whole  something  of  the  licence  of  romance,  and  carried  it  on 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Pope ;  from  whom  he  would  even  in  later 
life  obtain  permission  not  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  Order.  No 
doubt  in  the  main  the  story  is  told  with  truth  and  fidelity 
in  this  singularly  interesting  letter  to  Lambertus  Grunnius,  one 
of  the  scribes  in  the  Papal  Court.*  He  had  formed  a  familiar 
attachment  to  a  youth  at  Deventer.  Cornelius  Verden  was  a 
few  years  older  than  himself,  astute,  selfish,  but  high-spirited 
and  ambitious.  He  had  found  his  way  to  Italy ;  on  his  return 
he  had  entered  into  the  cloister  of  Emaus  or  Stein,  not  from 

*  This  letter  may  be  read  among  his  Epistles,  and  also  in  the  Appendix  of 
Jortin. 
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any  profound  piety,  but  for  ease  and  self-indulgence,  as  the  last 
refuge  of  tlie  needy  and  idle.  Erasmus  suspected  no  treachery ; 
and  the  tempter  knew  his  weakness,  Verden  described  Stein 
as  a  quiet  panidise  for  a  man  of  letters :  his  time  was  his  own  ; 
books  in  abundance  were  at  his  command  ;  accomplished  friends 
would  encourage  and  assist  his  studies :  all  was  pure,  sober 
eujoyment;  pious,  intellectual  luxury.  Erasmuif  listened,  and 
after  some  resistance  entered  on  his  probation.  His  visions 
floemed  to  ripen  into  reality ;  all  was  comfort,  repose,  indul- 
gence, uninterrupted  reading,  no  rigid  fasts,  dispensations  from 
canonical  hours  of  prayer,  nights  passed  in  study  with  his  friend, 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  profiting  (being  very  slow  of  learn- 
ing, and  with  only  some  knowledge  of  music)  by  the  superior 
attainments  of  Erasmus.  The  pleasant  peace  was  only  broken 
by  light  and  innocent  pastimes,  in  which  the  good  elder 
brothers  condescended  to  mingle.  So  glided  en  the  easy 
montlis ;  but,  as  the  fatal  day  of  profijssion  arrived,  suspicions 
darkened  on  the  mind  of  Erasmus.  He  sent  for  his  guardians  ; 
he  entreated  to  be  releat!ed  ;  he  appealed  to  the  better  feelings 
of  the  monks.  '  Had  they  been,'  he  wrote  at  a  later  period, 
'  good  Christian  religious  men,  they  would  have  known  how 
unfit  I  was  for  their  life.  I  was  neither  made  for  them,  nor 
tht'y  for  me.'  His  health  was  feeble ;  he  required  a  generous 
diet ;  he  had  a  peculiar  infirmity,  fatal  to  canonical  observance 
— when  once  his  sleep  was  broken  he  could  not  sleep  again. 
For  religious  exercises  he  had  no  turn ;  his  whole  soul  was  in 
letters,  and  in  letters  according  to  the  aew  light  now  dawning 
on  the  world.  But  all  were  hard,  inexorable,  cunning.  Ho 
waa  coaxed,  threatened,  compelled.  St.  Augustine  himself 
(they  were  Augustinian  friars)  would  revenge  himself  on  the 
renegade  from  his  Order.  God  woidd  punish  one  who  had  set 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  shrunk  back.  Verden  was  there 
with  his  bland,  seemingly  friendly  influence.  Ha  would  not 
lose  his  victim,  the  sharer  in  his  lot  fur  good  or  evil,  the  cheap 
instructor.  Erasmus  took  the  despt^rate,  the  fatal  plunge, 
be  saw  ibu  uakednews,  the  worse 
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than  nakedness,  of  the  land.  The  quiet,  the  indulgence,  the 
unbroken  leisure  were  gone.  He  must  submit  to  harsh,  capri- 
cious discipline ;  to  rigid  but  not  religious  rules ;  to  compa- 
nionship no  longer  genial  or  edifying*  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  set  of  coarse,  vulgar,  profligate,  unscrupulous  men,  zealots 
who  were  debauchees ;  idle,  with  all  the  vices  the  proverbial 
issue  oi^  idleness.  Erasmus  confesses  that  his  morals  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  general  taint,  though  his  feeble  health, 
want  of  animal  spirits,  or  his  better  principles,  kept  him  aloof 
from  the  more  riotous  and  shameless  revels.  He  was  still  sober, 
quiet,  studious,  diligent.  Did  any  of  these  men  ever  read  the 
bitter  sarcasms,  the  bright  but  cutting  wit  of  the  ^  Praise  of 
Folly '  and  the  *  Colloquies  ? '  If  they  did  read  them,  had  they 
no  compunctious  visitings  as  to  the  formidable  foe  they  had 
galled  and  goaded  beyond  endurance  ? 

The  youth's  consolation  was  in  his  books.  His  studies  he  still 
pursued,  if  with  less  freedom  and  with  more  interruption  from 
enforced  religious  ceremonies,  with  his  0¥ni  indefatigable  zeal 
and  industry.  Either  within  or  without  the  cloister  he  found 
friends  of  more  congenial  minds.  William  Herman  of  Crouda, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  active  correspondence,  indulged  in 
Latin  verse  making,  which  in  that  age  dignified  itself,  and  was 
dignified  by  Erasmus,  with  the  name  of  Poetry.  Erasmus  wrote 
a  treatise,  like  other  voluntary  or  enforced  ascetics,  on  the 
*  Contempt  of  the  World.'  But  while  he  denounced  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  world,  it  was  in  no  monastic  tone  ;  he  was  even 
more  vehement  in  his  invective  against  the  indolence,  the  pro- 
fligacy, the  ignorance  of  the  cloister.  This  dissertation  did  not 
see  the  light  till  much  later  in  his  life.  Among  the  modem 
authors  who  most  excited  his  admiration  was  Laurentius  Valla. 
Not  only  by  his  manly  and  eloquent  style,  but  by  the  boldness 
and  originality  of  his  thoughts,  Valla  had  been  the  man  who 
first  assailed  with  success  the  monstrous  edifice  of  fiction,  which 
in  the  Middle  Ages  passed  for  history.  His  Ithuriel  spear  had 
pierced  and  given  the  death-blow  to  the  famous  donation  of 
Constantine. 
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So  passed  about  five  years,  obscure  but  not  lost.  He  was 
isolated  except  from  one  or  two  congenial  friends.  With  hia 
family,  who  seem  hardly  to  have  owned  him,  he  had  no 
intercourse ;  he  was  a  member  of  a  fraternity  who  looked  on 
him  with  jealousy  and  estrangement,  on  whom  he  looked  with 
ill-concealed  aversion,  perhaps  contempt.  He  was  one  among 
them,  not  one  of  them.  At  that  time  the  Bishop  of  Cambray, 
Henry  de  Bergie,  meditated  a  journey  to  Rome  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  Cardinal's  hat.  He  wanted  a  private  secretary 
skilfid  in  writing  Latin.  Whether  he  applied  to  the  monastery, 
which  was  not  unwilling  to  rid  itaelf  of  its  uncongenial  inmate, 
and  so  commended  him  to  the  Bishop,  or  whether  the  fame  of 
Erasmus  had  reached  Cambray,  the  offer  was  made  and  eagerly 
accepted.  He  left  his  friend  Herman  alone  with  regret ;  and 
Herman  envied  the  good  fortune  of  his  friend,  who  had  hopea 
of  visiting  pleasant  Italy. 

At  nunc  sora  noa  Uivcllit,  tibi  quod  bene  vortat, 

SorK  perncerba  mi  hi. 
Me  sine  boIus  ahia,  tu  liheni  frigora  et  Alpea 

Me  fdne  Hohm  adis, 
Italiam,  Italiam  lietua  peaetrabis  amomam. 

But  as  yet  Erasmus  was  not  destined  to  breathe  the  air  of  Italy : 
the  ambitious  Prelate's  hopes  of  the  Cardinal's  hat  vanished. 
Erasmus  remained  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  at 
Cambray.  He  was  induced  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders.  He 
continued  his  studies;  and  as  a  scholar  made  some  valuable 
friendships.  At  length,  after  five  years,  not  wasted,  but  still  to 
him  not  profitable  years,  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  one  grand 
object  of  his  ambition — residence  and  instruction  at  one  of  the 
great  Universities  of  Europe.  Paris,  the  famous  seat  of  theo- 
logic  learning,  seemed  to  open  her  gates  to  him.  The  Bishop 
not  only  gave  permission  but  promise  of  support.  The  eager 
student  obtained  what  may  be  called  a  pensionate  or  bursary 
in  the  Montagu  College.  But  new  trials  and  difficulties 
awaited  him.  The  Bishop  was  too  poor,  too  prodigal,  or  too 
parsimonious  to  keep  his  word.     His   allowance  to   Erasmui 
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was  reluctantly  and  irregularly  paid,  if  paid  at  all.  The  poor 
scholar  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  fees  for  lectiires,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  books :  but  he  had  lodging,  and  such  lodging ! — 
food,  but  how  much  and  of  what  quality  1  Hear  his  college 
reminiscences  :• — 

Thirty  years  since  I  lived  in  a  college  at  Paris,  named  from  vinegar 
(Montaceto).  '  I  do  not  wonder/  says  the  interlocutor,  '  that  it  was 
80  sour,  with  so  much  theological  disputation  in  it :  the  very  walls, 
they  say,  reek  with  Theology.*  Er.  *  You  say  true ;  1  indeed  brought 
nothirg  away  from  it  but  a  constitution  full  of  unhealthy  humours,  and 
plenty  of  vermin.  Over  that  college  presided  one  John  Standin,  a 
man  not  of  a  bad  disposition,  but  utterly  without  judgement.  If,  having 
himself  passed  his  youth  in  extreme  poverty,  he  had  shown  some  regard 
for  the  poor,  it  had  been  well.  If  he  had  so  far  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  youths  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  in  credit,  without 
pampering  them  witli  indulgence,  it  had  been  praiseworthy.  But  what 
with  hard  beds,  scanty  food,  rigid  vigils  and  labours,  in  the  first  year 
of  my  experience,  I  saw  many  youths  of  great  gifts,  of  the  highest  hopes 
and  promise,  of  whom,  some  actually  died,  some  were  doomed  for  life  to 
blindness,  to  madness,  to  leprosy.  Of  these  I  was  acquainted  with  some, 
and  no  one  was  exempt  from  the  danger.  Was  not  that  the  extreme  of 
cruelty  ?  .  .  .  Nor  was  this  the  discipline  only  of  the  poorer  scholars : 
he  received  not  a  few  sons  of  opulent  parents,  whose  generous  spirit  he 
broke  down.  To  restrain  wanton  youth  by  reason  and  by  moderation, 
is  the  office  of  a  father ;  but  in  the  depth  of  a  hard  winter  to  give 
hungry  youths  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  to  send  them  to  the  well  for  water, 
and  that  foetid  and  unwholesome  or  frost-bound  I  I  have  myself  known 
many  who  thus  contracted  maladies  which  they  did  not  shake  off  as 
long  as  they  Hved.  The  sleeping-rooms  were  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
mouldy  plaster  walls,  and  close  to  filthy  and  pestilential  latrinse.* 

He  goes  on  to  dwell  on  the  chastisements,  to  which  we  pre- 
Bimie  from  his  age  he  was  not  exposed  ;  but  in  truth,  even  in 
this  respect,  monastic  discipline  was  not  particular ;  and  here  it 
ruled  in  all  its  harshness — a  further  exemplification  of  the  law 
of  nature,  that  those  who  are  cruel  to  themselves  are  cruel  to 
others  ;  that  the  proscription  of  the  domestic  affections  is  fatal 
to  tenderness  and  to  humanity,^ 

*  See  the  CoUoquia,  Ichthyophoffia, 

^  Babelais*  reminiscencea  of  the  Collie  Montaigu  were  not  more  pleasing, 
ronocmtes  says  to  Grandgousier, '  Seigneur,  ne  pense  que  je  Taje  mis  au  collt^e 
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But  ErasmiiB  was  forcinff  his  way  to  celebrity.  Even  at 
Paris  the  young  scholar's  name  began  tu  make  itself  known  in 
that  which  in  thoiie  day^  had  a  real  and  separate  existence,  the 
republic  of  letters.  This  republic  had  begim  to  rival,  to  set 
itself  apart  from,  the  monastic  world,  and  even  from  the  Church. 
It  hailed  with  generous  welcome,  and  entered  into  friendly 
communication  with  young  aspirants  after  literary  distinction. 
Erasmus,  the  parentless,  without  fortune,  without  connections, 
without  corporate  interests,  even  without  countiy,  began  to 
gather  around  himself  a  host  of  friends,  which  gradually  com- 
prehended almost  all  the  more  distinguished  names  in  Europe. 
In  Paris  he  began  to  supply  his  failing  resoiurcea  by  what  in  our 
modem  academical  phrase  is  called  taking  private  pupils. 
Paris  was  crowded  with  youth  from  all  countries.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  Erasmus  superintending  the  education  of  the 
son  of  a  rich  burgher  of  Lubeck ;  but  England  offered  the 
wealtliiest  and  most  generous  youth.  A  member  of  the  almost 
royal  family  of  Grey,  and  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  placed  them- 
selves under  the  tuition  of  Erasmus.  So  with  Mountjoy  began 
a  life-long  friendship,  which  had  much  important  influence,  and 
might  have  had  even  more,  on  his  career.  It  opened  England 
to  him,  in  which,  had  he  chosen,  he  might  have  obtained  an 
honoured  domiciliation  and  a  secure  maintenance.  Mountjoy's 
first  act  was  to  remove  him  from  the  pestilential  precincts  of 
the  college  to  purer  air,  and  doubtless  more  costly  diet.  Some 
time  after  he  settled  on  his  master  a  pension,  which  Erasmus 
held  for  life,  lie  had  an  offer  of  a  more  promising  pupil ;  he 
was  to  cram  an  unlettered  noble  youth,  the  son  of  James 
Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  bo  son-in-law  to  the  King's  mother, 
for  a  bishopric  :  a  bishopric,  that  of  Ely,  waa  ere  long  obtained. 
The  tutor  was  to  receive  100  crowns  for  a  year's  drudgery,  the 
promise  of  a  benefice  in  a  few  months,  and  the  loan  of  300 

do  pouillerie  qn'on  Dommo  Slontuigu;  mieui  I't'iusit  touIu  mcllre  pDlro  Im  gue- 
nnuli  de  St.  luuucent,  poor  I'^uunne  cnuinlt^  cC  villsDic  qua  J'j  si  cognDP;  cur 
trap  mieulx  sant  Crairl£»  les  foieix  entre  let  Maurus  et  Tun 
la  prban  erimioellr,  vayru  ccrton  let  chii'i 
nil  dil  Co'lego.' 
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crowns  till  the  benefice  fell  in.  But  Erasmus,  from  indepen- 
dence, or  thinking  that  he  might  employ  his  time  better  than 
in  this  dull  office  of  teaching  perhaps  an  unteachable  youth, 
declined  the  flattering  proposal.* 

From  Paris  Erasmus  was  more  than  once  driven  by  the 
plague  to  the  Low  Ck)untries  and  to  Orleans.  During  one  of 
these  excursions  he  made  an  acquaintance,  through  Battus,  a 
man  of  letters,  with  Anna  Bersala,  Marchioness  of  Vere,  who 
lived  in  the  castle  of  Tomhoens.  The  Marchioness,  an 
accomplished  woman,  settled  a  pension  upon  him,  and  more 
than  once  assisted  him  in  his  necessities.  In  his  turn  Erasmus 
instructed  her  son  Adolphus  de  Vere,  and  wrote  for  him  the 
treatise  ^  De  Arte  conscribendi  Epistolas.'  The  pension  was 
somewhat  irregularly  paid,  and  Erasmus  remonstrated  on  being 
left  to  starve,  while  his  patroness  wasted  her  bounty  on  illi- 
terate fellows  who  wore  cowls.  The  allowance  ceased  at  length, 
the  lady,  after  having  reftised  the  noblest  offers,  having  con- 
tracted a  low  and  almost  servile  marriage.  At  Orleans  he 
was  received  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  canon  and  treated  with 
generous  kindness.  He  visited  his  native  Holland  too — the 
air  agreed  with  him ;  but  he  could  not  endure  the  Epicurean 
banquets,  the  sordid  and  rude  people,  the  stubborn  contempt 
of  all  polite  studies,  the  total  want  and  the  mean  jealousy  of 
learning.® 

The  first  visit  of  Erasmus  to  England  was  in  1498.*  He 
came  at  the  invitation  of  Mountjoy.  Even  now  the  scholar 
found  himself  welcomed  by  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
gifted  of  the  land;  presents,  which  became  more  free  and 
bountiful  as  he  became  better  known,  were  showered  upon 
him ;  he  was  an  object  of  general  respect  and  esteem.     Already 

*  See  Knight,  p.  19. 

*  He  called  Holland  *  beer  and  butter  land.' — MuUer,  p.  232. 

*  The  short  risit,  Buppoeed  in  the  older  lives  to  have  taken  place  in  1697f  and 
which  rested  on  erroneous  dates  in  some  of  the  letters,  is  now  given  np.  The 
letters  want  a  careful  editor,  such  as  Luther's  have  found  in  De  Wette.  See 
Huller*8  Life^  p.  1 68 ;  £rsch  and  Oruber ;  and  the  article  in  Didot's  new  Dktwnnaw^ 
biographique. 
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began  his  Hfe-long  friendahip  with  More  and  with  Colet,  after- 
wards Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  His  first  impressions  on  his  arrival 
and  reception  in  England  were  flattering,  even  to  the  atmo- 
sphere and  climate  of  the  island.  He  had  ju^t  emerged,  be  it 
remembered,  from  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  French  capita], 
and,  till  rescued  by  Mountjoy,  from  the  most  wretched  quarter, 
and  the  moat  wretched  lodging  in  that  most  wretched  quarter 
of  Paris,  imder  frequent  visitations  too  of  what  waa  called  the 
plague.  He  had  but  exchanged  that  dreary  domicile,  still 
piusued  by  the  plague,  for  Orleans,  for  Louvain,  and  some  of 
the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Holland.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  delighted  with  the  pure,  and  not  yet  smoke-laden 
air  of  London  and  ita  neighbourhood.  '  You  ask,'  he  writes  to 
Piscator,  an  Englishmaa  at  Kome,  'how  I  am  pleased  with 
Eugland.  If  you  will  believe  me,  my  dear  Robert,  nothing 
ever  delighted  me  so  much.  I  have  found  the  climate  moat 
agreeable  and  most  healthful,  and  ao  much  civility  (humanitaa, 
a  far  wider  term),  so  much  learning,  and  that  not  trite  and 
trivial,  but  profound  and  accurate,  bo  much  familiarity  with  the 
ancient  writers,  Latin  and  Greek,  that,  except  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  it,  I  hardly  care  to  visit  Italy.'  'When  I  hear  Colet,  I 
seem  to  hear  Plato.  Who  would  not  admire  Grocyn's  vast  range 
of  knowledge  ?  What  can  be  more  aubt  le,  more  deep,  more  fine, 
than  the  judgment  of  Linacer  ?  Did  Nature  ever  frame  a  dis- 
position more  gentle,  more  aweet,  more  happy,  than  that  of 
Thomaa  More?'  Of  his  host  Mouutjoy,  Erasmus  is  gratefully 
eloquent :  '  Whither  would  I  not  follow  a  youth  so  courteous,  so 
gentle,  so  amiable  ;  I  say  not  to  England,  I  would  follow  him  to 
the  infernal  regions.'  In  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  so- 
called  Poet  Laureate,  Andrelini'  of  P'orli  (he  read  lectures  on 


•  The  Lalin  poetry  of  Andrelini  in  of  moder&Ie  merit;  but,  aworiing  to  Dr. 
Slmuas  (in  hiB  i-xcellenC  L^e  of  Hiillen.  toI.  {.  p.  103),  Andrelini  was  the  aulhot 
of  the  fatnouH  Juliiu  Exvluiut,  the  most  powerful  satire  of  hia  da;,  which  aboundpd 
ll  satire.  JorUn,  wp  wonld  obserTs,  who  kniw  n-ell  Aodrrlini's  writinga, 
thinks  him  quite  incapulilo  of  >uch  a  work ;  but  More,  in  his  letter  to  Lee  (Jortin, 
Appi'iidii,  ii.  p.  flSfl),  says  positively  ihnt  il  f!r«t  nppcared  nt  Paris,  aud  wiu  a 
buted  l.y  Plri'heu  Ponciiec.  Bishop  of  Paris,  to  Fdustus  Amlr.^lmus.     Tlio  ei 
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Pi)otn'  and  Rhetoric  in  PariR),  Eranmiis  takes  a  lighter  tone, 
llr  talks  of  hinhorsemanRhip— Mic  had  almost  become  a  himter. 
He  Iiad  h*amt*d  to  be  a  successful  courtier,  and  taken  up  the 
nianners  of  the  p^eat.  Hovi  could  Andrelini  linger  in  the 
filth  of  Paris?  If  the  gout  did  not  hold  him  by  the  foot,  let 
him  fly  to  England.'  Then  follows  a  passage  which  has  given 
rist?!  to  much  solemn  nonsense.  It  seems  that  in  the  days  of 
iri'ury  VII.,  our  great -jrreat-great-grandmothers,  at  meeting 
and  at  parting,  indulged  their  friends,  and  even  strangers,  with 
an  innocent  salute.  On  this  usage  Erasmus  enlarges  to  his 
poetic  friend  in  very  pretty  I^tin,  and  rather  pedantically 
advices  Inm  to  prefer  the  company  of  these  beautiful  and  easy 
nymplis  to  liis  cold  and  coy  muses.  Surli  writers  as  Bayle  and 
(libbon,  of  course,  made  the  most  of  this  ;  absurdly  enough,  but 
not  with  half  tlic  absurdity  of  the  grave  rebuke  with  which 
many  a  ponderous  and  cloiidy  wig  was  shakc^n  among  ourselves 
ut  this  wicked  calumny  on  British  matrons. 

Yet  it  should  seem  that  Erasmus,  at  his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, was  a  pupil  rather  than  a  teacher.  He  was  already  a 
perfect  master  of  Latin.  In  Oxford  he  found  that  instruction 
in  Cfreek  which,  if  Paris  could  furnish  (and  this  may  be 
doubted,  for  his  friend  and  rival  Budreus  had  not  yet  begim 
to  teach)  Erasmus  was  too  poor  to  buy.  But  in  the  constant 
intercourse  of  England  with  Italy,  some  of  her  scholars  had 
studied  imder  the  Greeks,  who  had  fled  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  and  taught  Italy,  and,  through  Italy,  Eiirope, 
their  peerless  language.  Among  these  were  W.  Grocyn,  pro- 
bably also  Linacer  and  Latimer.  Under  Grocyn  Erasmus 
made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  afler  became  sufficient  master 
of  Greek  to  translate  parts  of  Libanius,  Lucian,  Eiu-ipides. 
(iibbon's  pointed  sentence  that  Erasmus  learned  Greek  in 
Oxford  to  teach  it  in  Cambridge  is  undeniably  tnie. 

cutting  sarcasm  and   the  spirited  Latinity  of  the  Julius  Exchittvs  are  eqnally 
masterly.     The  satire  may  be  read  in  the  Appendix  to  Jortin,  and  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  Munches  edition  of  Hutten,  which  contains  the  Epistolm  Oftscurorum 
I  irorum.    It  was  repeatedly  disclaimed  by  Erasmus. 


L 


ErasiniLs  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  admiration  of 
England  in  verse ;  and  tiiis  is  the  most  curious,  and  perhaps 
the  most  trustworthy,  relation  of  his  adventures  during  his 
first  visit.  ^\Tien  he  was  at  Lord  Mountjoy's  country-seat  near 
Greenwich,  More,  inviting  him  to  a  pleasant  walk,  conducted 
him  to  the  Royal  Palace  at  Eltham,  where  all  the  royal  children, 
except  Prince  Arthur,  were  imder  ediication.  Prince  Henry 
was  then  nine  years  old,  and,  even  in  his  boyhood,  according 
to  the  words  of  Erasmiie,  blended  high  majesty  with  singular 
courtesy.  On  his  right  was  the  Princess  Margaret,  aged  eleven, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  James  of  Scotland ;  on  his  left  the 
Princess  Mary,  f^ed  four,  at  play:  the  Prince  Edward  wae 
still  in  arms.  Prince  Henry,  whom  More  had  accosted  with 
some  compliment  in  Latin,  addressed  during  dinner  a  short 
Latin  letter  to  the  foreign  scholar,  who,  as  he  complained  to 
More,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  was  not  ready  with  a  reply. 
Three  days  after  Erasmus  sent,  him  in  return  a  copy  of  verses 
of  some  length.  Of  this  effuaioQ  England's  assertion  of  her 
wealth  and  fertility  is  no  unfavourable  example : — 


At  mihi  nee  fontes  nee  diti'a  flumina  deBunt, 
Sulcive  pingues,  prala  nee  ridcntia. 

FoDts  viris,  ftccuods  feria,  fcccnnda  metallie, 
Ne  glorier,  quod  ambiena  largaa  opes 

Porrigit  Oceanus,  neu  quod  nee  omicius  ulla 
Coelnm,  nee  aura  dulcius  spirat  plaga. 


Rut  the  king,  Henry  VIL,  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  glori 
realm. 

Kex  tmicum  IjiiJus  pfficuli  rairaculun], 

Hoc  regnnm  ille  putat,  palrite  carisBimua  esse, 
Blandua  bonis,  solis  timendua  itnpiis. 

And  so  on  through  many  lines  of  classic  adulation,  in  which 
Dt'cius,  Codrus,  Numa,  ^neas,  and  we  know  not  who,  are 
eclipsed  by  the  iron  Henry  VIL  The  children  have  each 
their  meed  of  flattery.  Prince  Arthur,  Henry,  and  '  the  pearl ' 
Margarita.     It  is  ciuious  that  the  poot  Skclton,  who  had  not  i 
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yet  fallen  upon  his  proper  vein, — inexhaustible,  scurrilous, 
Swifb-anticipating,  doggrel, — and  was  only  known  by  his  grave 
verses  on  the  fiedl  of  the  House  of  York,  and  had  been  crowned 
with  the  poetic  laurel  by  the  University  of  Louvain,  is  described 
as  directing  Prince  Henry's  poetic  studies — 

Monstrante  fontes  vate  Skeltono  sacros. 

In  the  dedication,  Skelton  is  named  even  with  higher  praise, 
as  the  one  light  and  glory  of  British  letters.  Erasmus  of 
course  spoke  from  common  report,  for  he  knew  nothing  of 
English.  His  conversation  with  the  royal  family  must  have 
been  in  Latin.' 

The  first  visit  of  Erasmus  to  England  was  closed  by  an 
amusing,  to  him  by  no  means  pleasant,  incident.  Henry  VII.'s 
political  economy  had  rigidly  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
coined  money.  The  rude  Custom  House  officers  seized  twenty 
pounds,  which  poor  Erasmus  was  carrying  away,  the  first-fruits, 
and  in  those  days  to  him  of  no  inconsiderable  value,  of  English 
munificence.  There  is  a  bitterness  in  his  natural  complaints, 
not  quite  accordant  with  the  contempt  of  money  which  he 
often  aJBTects,  but  was  too  needy  to  maintain.^ 

Before  the  second  visit  of  Erasmus  to  England  (nearly  seven 
years  after,  1505-6)  he  had  become,  not  in  promise  only,  but 
in  common  repute,  the  greatest  Transalpine  scholar.  Beuchlin 
was  now  his  only  rival;  but  Beuchlin's  fame,  immeasurably 
heightened  by  his  persecutions  and  his  triumph  over  his  per- 
secutors, and  by  his  vindication  through  tke  anonymous  authors 
of  the  *  Epistolae  Obscuronun  Virorum,'  was  chiefly  confined  to 
Hebrew  learning,  to  which  Erasmus  had  no  pretence.  Budseus, 
no  doubt,  surpassed  him  in  Greek,  not  one  in  Latin.     The 

'  Erasmus  had  heard  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
he  knew  nothing  of  Italian ;  but  England,  he  said,  had  yemdcular  poets  who 
^"i  vailed  those  celebrated  Italians. 

*  His  earlier  letters  are  full  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  was  not  seldom 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  sturdy  literary  mendicancy :  later  in  life,  by  pensions,  pre- 
sents, dedications,  his  counsellor's  place  in  the  Imperial  court  (not  from  the  profits 
of  his  works),  he  had  a  fair  income.    We  cannot  enter  into  details. 
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first,  very  imperfect,  edition  of  liia  '  Adagia,'  at  the  vast  erudi- 
tion of  which  the  world  wondered,  had  appeared  in  1500,  In 
1504  he  had  been  summoned  to  deliver  a  gratulatory  addresa 
at  Bniasels,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  the  Low  Countries, 
to  their  sovereign,  Philip  the  Fair,  on  hia  return  to  that  city 
from  Bpain. 

The  second  English  visit,  like  the  first,  was  short.  He  waa 
introduced  by  Grocyn  to  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
On  that  occasion  he  presented  Warham  with  a  copy  of  bia 
translation  of  the  '  Hecuba '  of  Euripides  into  I^tin  verse,  with 
an  iambic  ode  and  a  dedicatory  epistle.  Warham  received 
hira  with  great  kindness,  and  made  him  a  present;  hut  aa 
Grocyn  and  he  returned  across  the  Thames,  the  present,  on 
examination,  turned  out  to  be  but  of  moderate  amount.  The 
wary  archbishop  had  been  too  often  imposed  upon  by  needy 
stiidentji,  and  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the  same  work,  with 
the  same  dedication,  had  been  ofiered  to  others  before  himself. 
After  his  return  to  Paris,  Erasmus,  mtber  indignant,  and  to 
exculpate  himself  from  siich  base  suspicion,  sent  the  work,  in 
print,  to  the  archbishop,  and  added  to  it  a  version  of  the 
'Iphigenia.'  Uuder  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Fisher  of  Eo- 
cheater.  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Erasmus  now  visited 
Cambridge,  but  at  present  only  for  a  short  time.  He  is  said, 
on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  received  a  degree.  It  ia  not 
improbable  that  this  visit  to  England  was  connected  with  the 
hope  of  raising  funds  for  that  which  had  been  the  vision  of  hia 
youth,  the  day-dream  of  bis  manhood— a  journey  to  Italy.  To 
Italy,  accordingly,  during  the  next  year,  he  set  out  from  Paris. 
He  liad  imdertaken  the  charge  of  two  sons  of  Boyer,  a  Genoese, 
phyeician  to  Henry  VII. :  they  were  gentle,  manageable  youths, 
— but  their  attendant,  who  had  the  care  of  their  conduct,  was 
rude,  troublesome,  impracticable.  The  connection  soon  camo 
to  an  end.  Erasmus,  no  doubt,  had  hoped  to  find  Italy  the 
pleasant  and  peaceful  sanctuary  of  arts,  letters,  religion;  in 
every  city  scholars  pursuing  their  tranquil  avocations  under 
tJiB  patronage  of  their  princes,  quiet  universities  opening  their 
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willing  gates  to  students  from  every  part  of  Christendom,  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  lavished  on  well-stocked  libraries,  the 
higher  Churchmen,  the  Chief  PontiflF  especially,  in  a  court  of 
enlightened  men,  whose  whole  thought  was  the  encouragement 
of  letters,  and  by  letters  the  advancement  of  sound  religion. 
He  found  Italy  convulsed,  ravaged,  desolated  with  war,  and  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  most  ferocious,  most  rude,  most  destruc- 
tive of  the  predatory  armies,  was  the  Pope  himself.  Turin  was 
his  first  resting-place  ;  and  at  the  University  of  Turin,  after  a 
residence  of  some  months,  ho  obtained,  what  was  then  a  high 
honour,  the  degree  of  Doctor.  He  passed  to  Bologna.  Hardly 
had  he  arrived  there  when  he  heard  the  thunders  of  the  Pope's 
forces,  with  Julius  himself  at  their  head,  around  the  beleaguered 
city.  He  retired  to  Florence.  He  returned  to  Bologna  in 
time  to  see  the  triiunphant  entrance  of  the  Pope  into  the 
rebellious  city.  He  made  an  exciu-sion,  for  a  third  time, 
to  Rome,  where  he  again  (in  Marcli,  1508)  beheld  the  gorgeous 
ovation  of  the  martial  pontiflF.  The  eflFect  of  this  spectacle  on 
the  pacific  mind  of  ErasmiLs,  as  he  poured  it  forth  in  a  disserta- 
tion added  to  his  *  Adagia '  (printed  at  Venice  during  the  next 
year),  will  hereafter  demand  our  attention.  On  the  more 
restless  and  turbulent  mind  of  another  reformer,  himself  not 
averse  to  the  glorious  feats  of  war,  its  revolting  incongruity 
with  tlie  character  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  wrought 
with  more  fatal  and  enduring  influence.  Eead  Hutten's  vigor- 
ous verses  '  In  tempera  Julii ' : — 

Hoc  mens  ilia  hominum,  partim  sortita  Deorum, 
Kt  pars  ipsa  Dei,  patitur  se  erroro  teneri  ? 
Ut  scelere  iste  latro  pollutus  Julius  omni, 
Cui  velit  occludat  coclum,  rur^iusque  recludat 
Cui  velir,  et  possit  memento  quemque  beatum 
EfEcere,  aiit  contra,  quantum  quiscunque  bene  egit, 
£t  vixit  bone,  si  lubeat,  detrudere  possic 
Ad  Stygian  poenas,  et  Avemi  Tartara  dids, 

Et  quod  non  habet  ipse,  aliis  divendere  ccelum. 

*  *  •  • 

Et  nunc  ille  vagum  spargit  promissa  per  orbem. 
Qui  cadem  et  furias,  scelerataque  castra  seqiiantur, 


S«  Ducc,  ut  bia  cdelum  pnteat.     Qua  frimJu 

Et  lot  perdidit  ille  duces,  tot  millia  t 

Tradidit,  et  pulau  iuduxit  bella  i 

Trnuquiliuiuque  diu  diecordibus  induit  nrtnis 

Et  gcelere  iniplevit  mnndum,  fuaque  omne  nefasque 

Miscuit,  inque  iato  caneret  cum  cLassica  niotu 

Nauli-iiga  direpti  finxit  patriiaonia  Petri 

Vindice  se  bello  asaerere  atque  ulciKcier  armis,  &c.  &c. 

Oper.  HutUni,  MUach.  1,  267. 

At  Bologna  Erasmus  remained  nearly  a  year.  There  ia  only 
one  incident  preserved  of  liis  pursuits ;  about  his  friends  not 
much  is  recorded.  The  plague  broke  out,  the  physicians  and 
watchers  of  the  infected  persona  were  ordered  to  throw  a  whit« 
cloth  over  their  shoulders,  to  distinguish  tbera.  The  white 
scapular  of  hia  order,  which  Erasmus  wore,  caused  him  twice 
to  bo  mistaken  for  one  of  these  officialo.  As  the  scholar  took 
pride  in  not  knowing  a  word  of  Italian,  he  was  mobbed,  and 
once  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  From  Bologna  he  re- 
moved to  Venice,  to  print  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Adagia '  at  the 
famous  Aldine  Press.  He  became  very  Intimate  with  the  Aldi  : 
bis  enemies  afterwards  reproached  him  as  having  degraded 
himself  {such  were  the  strange  notions  of  literary  dignity  in 
those  days)  to  the  menial  office  of  corrector  of  the  press  for 
some  of  the  splendid  volumes  issued  by  the  Venetian  typo- 
graphers. At  Venice  and  at  Padua  he  found  himself  in  the 
centre  of  many  men,  then  of  great  distinction,  but  whose 
names  we  fear  would  awaken  no  great  reverence,  or  might  be 
utterly  unknown  to  our  ordinary  readers.  At  Padua  a  natural 
son  of  James,  King  of  Scotland,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  old, 
but  already  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  pursuing  hia 
studies.  Both  at  Padua  and  afterwards  when  they  met  at 
Sienna,  Erasmus  charged  himself  with  the  young  Scot's  in- 
struction. He  was  a  youth  of  singular  beauty,  tall,  of  sweet 
disposition.  The  juvenile  archbishop  was  a  diligent  student 
of  rhetoric,  Greek,  law,  divinity,  music*     He  fell  afterwards 
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at  his  father^B  side,  at  Fiodden.  Erasmus  at  length  descended 
again  to  Rome,  to  make,  it  might  be,  a  long,  a  lifelong 
sojourn.  Those  of  the  cardinals  who  were  the  professed  patrons 
of  letters  received  him  with  open  arms — the  Cardinal  St. 
George,  the  Cardinal  of  Viterbo,  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  so 
soon  to  ascend  the  papal  throne  as  I^o  X.  He  describes  in 
one  of  his  letters  his  interview  with  the  Cardinal  Grimani, 
who  displayed  not  only  the  courtesy  of  a  high-bom  and  ac- 
complished churchman,  but  a  respect,  almost  a  deference,  for 
the  poor  adventurous  scholar,  which  showed  at  once  the  footing 
on  which  men  of  letters  stood,  and  what  Erasmus  might  have 
become,  had  he  devoted  his  transcendent  learning  and  abilities 
to  the  Roman  court  and  to  the  service  of  the  Papacy.  Pope 
Julius  himself,  unconscious  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  he  had  made  on  the  peaceful  Teuton,  condescended  to 
notice  him  ;  he  was  offered  the  rank,  office,  and  emoluments 
of  one  of  the  Penitentiaries.  Julius  put  the  scholar  to  a 
singular  test.  He  commanded  him  to  declaim  one  day  against 
the  war  which  he  was  meditating  against  Venice  ;  on  another, 
in  favoiur  of  it«  justice  and  expediency.  Erasmus  either  thought 
it  not  safe  to  decline,  or  was  prompted  by  his  vanity,  in  the 
display  of  his  powers  and  of  his  Latinity,  to  undertake  the  peril- 
ous office,  or  probably  treated  it  merely  as  a  sort  of  trial  of  his 
skill  in  declamation  after  the  old  Roman  fashion.  By  his  own 
account  he  did  not  flatter  the  Pope  by  arguing  more  strongly 
on  the  warlike  side  ;  but  the  weaker  oration  being  in  favour  of 
the  war,  and  recited  before  Pope  Julius,  could  not  fail  of 
success.  After  his  departure  from  Rome,  however,  he  dis- 
burthened  himself  of  his  real,  heart-rooted  sentiments;  he 
wrote  his  '  Antipolemo,'  a  bold  tracts  which  at  that  time  did 
not  see  the  light,  but  was  afterwards  embodied  in  his  '  Querel.i 
Pacis,'  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  all  his  intense  and  cherished 
and  ineffaceable  abhorrence  of  war. 

Erasmus  was  not  destined,  nor  indeed  disposed,  to  bask  away 
his  life  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  papal  favour,  or  under  tlie  sky 


of  Italy.     Intelligenco  from  England  sunimoned  liiin  back  to 
oiir  shores. 

In  April,  1509,  Henry  VIII.  acceded  to  the  throne."  During 
the  preceding  year  the  Prince  Henry  had  addressed  a  flattering 
letter  to  Erasmus  with  his  own  hand,  in  his  own  Latin,  ac- 
knowledging one  which  he  had  received  from  Erasmus,  'written 
with  that  eloquence  which,  as  well  as  his  erudition,  wan  famous 
throughout  the  world.'  Lord  Mountjoy  wrote  from  the  Goiu-t 
at  Greenwich,  urging  his  friend  to  return  to  England ;  holding 
out  the  certain  favour  of  the  King,  who  had  done  him  the 
unwonted  honour  of  corresponding  with  him  with  his  own 
hand ;  promising  him  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Warhani, 
who  Bent  him  five  pounds  towards  the  expense  of  his  journey, 
and  as  an  earnest  of  future  favours.  Erasmus  set  forth  without 
much  delay:  he  crossed  the  Hha;tian  Alps,  by  Coire,  to  Con- 
stance, the  Brisgau,  and  Strasburg ;  then  down  the  Khine  to 
the  Low  Countries,  from  whence,  after  a  short  rest  in  Louvain, 
he  crossed  to  England.  He  beguiled  his  time  on  his  journey 
by  meditating  his  famous  satire  on  the  Pope  and  on  the  Car- 
dinals, for  which  in  Rome  itself,  and  all  the  way  from  Rome, 
he  liad  found  ample  food — '  The  Praise  of  Folly.'  He  finished 
it  in  More's  house,  who  enjoyed  the  kindred  wit,  nor  as  yet 
took  alarm  at  the  bitter  sarcasms  against  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  her  Head.  It  was  on  this  journey  from  the  coast  that  he 
saw  all  the  sacred  freasiues  of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  The 
stately  grandeur  of  the  fabric  impressed  him  with  solemn  awe ; 
he  admired  the  two  lofty  towers,  with  their  aonorons  bells ;  he 
remarked  among  the  books  attached  to  the  pillars  the  spurious 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  He  mentions,  not  without  wliat  reads 
clearly  enough  like  a  covert  sneer,  the  immense  mass  of  reliqucs, 
bones,  skulls,  chins,  teeth,  hands,  fingers,  arms,  which  they 
were  forced  to  adore  and  to  kiss  ;  but  he  was  frightened  (an 
ominous  circumstance)  at  the  prtifaneness  of  his  companion, 
Uratiau  PuUen,  a  secret  WickliSite,  who,  notwithstanding  (he 
*  Sec  Moun'Joy'n  Lfiter.  epist.  t. 
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presence  of  the  Prior,  could  not  restrain  his  mockery,  handled 
one  relique,  and  replaced  it  with  a  most  contemptuous  gesture, 
and  instead  of  a  reverential  kiss,  made  a  very  unseemly  noise 
with  his  lips.  The  Prior,  from  courtesy  or  prudence,  dismissed 
his  guests  with  a  cup  of  wine.  At  the  neighbouring  Hospital 
of  Harbledon,  Erasmus  duly  kissed  the  shoe  of  Thomas  & 
Becket,  an  incident  not  forgotten  in  his  pleasant  *  Colloquy  on 
Pilgrimages.'  Already  had  he  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  inesti- 
mable treasures  of  gold  and  of  jewels,  which  the  veneration  of 
two  centiuries  had  gathered  roimd  the  tomb  of  Becket ;  even 
Erasmus  ventured  to  hint  to  himself,  that  such  treasures  had 
been  better  bestowed  on  the  poor.  He  was  sufficiently  versed 
in  Church  History  to  know  how  immeasurably  the  sacerdotal 
power  was  strengthened  in  England  by  the  death  and  saintship 
of  Thomas  h  Becket.  Little  did  he  foresee  how  soon  that  power, 
with  the  worship  of  the  Saint,  should  pass  away ;  that  siunp- 
tuous  tomb  be  plundered,  and  its  wealth  scattered  abroad,  too 
little,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  poor.  Yet  while  he  con- 
templated these  treasures,  these  superstitions,  and  meditated 
on  the  character  of  Becket  and  of  his  worship,  he  seems  to  have 
had  some  prophetic  foresight  of  the  religious  troubles  of 
England.^ 

In  London  Erasmus  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  Augustinian 
convent,  with  Bernard  Andreas,  the  tutor  of  Prince  Arthiu", 
and  Royal  Historiographer,  in  which  character  he  wrote  his 
Life  of  Henry  VIL*     A  quarrel  arose  about  the  expenses  of  the 

'  He  appears  to  have  seen  the  reliques  of  Thomas  a  Becket  on  another  occdHion, 
in  company  with  Golet  *  I  myself  saw,  when  they  displayed  a  torn  rag  with 
which  he  is  said  to  have  wiped  his  nose,  the  Abbot  and  other  standers-by  fall  on 
their  knees  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  adoration.  To  Colet,  for  he  was  with  me, 
this  appeared  intolerable  ;  to  me  these  things  seemed  rather  to  be  borne  with,  till 
they  could  be  corrected  without  tumult* —  Erasmi  Modus  Orandif  Oper.  v.  p.  933. 
A  critic  of  Jortin*s  L\fe  (Additions,  ii.  p.  706),  to  whom  Jortin  seems  inclined  to 
bow,  supposes  only  one  visit,  and  that  Gratian  PuUen  was  Colet;  but  the 
Wickliffism  and  rather  coarse  behaviour  seem  out  of  character  with  that  devout 
man. 

■  This,  the  only  contemporary  biography  of  Henry  VII.,  has  appeared,  exceed- 
ingly well  edited,  among  the  publications  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Master 
of  the  R4)1]b. 
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great  scholar's  maintenance,  which  was  set  at  rest  by  the 
liberality  of  Lord  Moimtjoy.  King  Henry,  however,  whether 
ioo  busy  on  his  accession  to  the  tlirone,  and  too  much  absorbed 
in  European  politics,  hardly  appears  to  have  sustained  the 
promise  of  welcome  and  patronage  to  the  stranger  whom  he 
had  allured  into  his  realm :  we  hear  but  little  of  the  royal 
mimificence.  Erasmus  ever  wrote  with  the  highest  respect  of 
Henry ;  propitiated  him  by  dedications,  in  one  of  whicli  he 
dexterously  reminded  him  of  their  early  intimacy;  he  after- 
wards vindicated  the  King's  authorship  of  the  famous  answer 
to  Luther;  and  Henry  was  certainly  jealous  of  the  preference, 
shown  by  Erasmus  in  his  later  life,  of  the  Imperial  patronage. 
King  Henry  appreciated  Erasmus  more  highly  when  he  had 
lost  the  fame  which  he  might  have  conferred  upon  his  realm 
by  his  denizeuship.  The  great  Cardinal,  of  whose  splendid 
foundations  at  Oxford  Erasmus  writes  with  honest  admiration, 
condescended  to  make  noble  promises  to  Erasmus,  first  of  a 
canonry  at  Toumay  (tliat  see  was  one  of  Wolsey's  countless 
commend  am  s),  which,  as  his  friend  Lord  Mountjoy  was 
governor  of  the  city,  would  have  been  peculiarly  acceptable — 
afterwards  of  nothing  less  than  a  bishopric.  But  hia  hopes 
from  Wolsey  turned  out,  in  the  words  of  his  friend  Ammonius, 
dreams.  He  more  than  once  betrays  some  bitterness  towards  a 
patron,  whose  patronage  was  only  in  large  words,  and  contem- 
plated his  fall,  at  least  with  equanimity.'  At  this  period  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Roeliester,  seems  to  have  been  his  most  active  and 
zealous  advocate.  Even  Fisher  was  an  avowed  friend  of  the 
new  learning ;  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  it  was  his  deliberate 
design  to  emancipate  the  University  from  the  trammels  of 
scholasticism  :  himself,  at  an  advanced  age,  had  studied  Greek. 
Through  hia  influence  Erasmus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
visited  Cambridge  in  150G,  was  appointed  first  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  afterwards  Professor  of  Greek.     He  had 

'  Jl'n  Gpiatlrs  to  Henry  VIII.  nrd  to  Wolsey  nre  couilied  in  n  kind  of  rcspci-t- 
ful  limiiliaritr.  The  gthalnr  is  doing  hnnour  even  ti>  llie  1inu|jli1y  King,  pn  Wi-11 
]i«  (eeciving  it,  nn.i  M  his  •  ullor  pgo,'  nn  Era-.imi9  Jesoril.c*  Wolsry. 


"^ 
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lodgings  in  Queen's  College ;  in  the  time  of  Knight  his  rooms 
were  still  shown ;  a  walk  is  even  now  called  by  his  name.     His 
scholars  were  at  first  but  few,  his  emoluments  small,  and  he 
did  not  scruple  to  express  his  disappointment  at  Cambridge. 
He  had  spent  sixty  nobles,  and  got  barely  one  from  his  lectures. 
His  friends  were  obliged  to  solicit  aid,  chiefly  from  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Timstall  of  Durham.    He  became,  however, 
better  reconciled  to  Cambridge,  and  preferred  it,  but  for  the 
society  of  two  or  three  dear  friends,  probably  Moimtjoy,  no 
doubt  More  and  Colet,  to  London.     After  two  or  throe  years 
the  Archbishop  Warham  took  him  by  the  hand  (his  dedications 
of  his  translated  Greek  plays  had  not  been  wasted  on  the  ac- 
complished and  liberal  prelate),  and  from  that  time  Warham's 
liberality  was  free  and  unintermitting,  and  the  gratitude  of 
Erasmus  in  due  proportion.     There  are  several  long  passages 
in  which,  during  the  life  and  after  the  death  of  Warham,  he 
describes    his    character   with    equal    eloquence   and   truth. ^ 
Warliam  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Aldington,  near  Ashford, 
in  Kent,  to  which  he  was  collated  March  22,  1511.   Before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  resigned  it,  from  scruples  which  did  him 
honoiu: :  '  He   could   not   pretend   to   feed   a   flock   of  whose 
language  he  was  ignorant.'      Erasmus  disdained  English,  as 
he  did  all  modem  languages.     The  Archbishop  accepted  his 
resignation,  assigning  him  a  pension  on  the  living.     Erasmus 
still  remonstrated,  but  the  Archbishop  argued  that  Erasmus 
was  so  much  more  usefully  employed  in  instructing  preaclicrs 
than  in  preaching  himself  to  a  small  country  congregation,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  remuneration  from  the  Church.     To  the  20/. 
from  the  living  the  Archbishop  added  another  20L     Knight 
justly  mentions,  as  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  Aldington 
was  the  parish  in  which,  some  years  after,  appeared  the  Holy 

*  See  especially  the  preface  to  the  3rd  edition  of  Jerome,  and  the  note  to  1 
Thess.  ii.  7,  quoted  at  length  by  Jortin,  i.  612,  Epist.  922.  1234:— *  The  contrabt 
of  the  pions,  enlightened,  and  unworldly  Warham  "with  Wolscy  is  very  striking. 
Compare  the  preferments  and  possessions  of  Wolsey  on  his  faU  with  Warham's 
dyins;  demand  of  his  steward,  what  money  he  had.  "Thi.ty  pounds;**  "Satis 
riatici  ad  coelum" — "  Enough  to  carry  me  to  Heaven.*" 
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Nun  of  Kent,  whose  liifitory  is  so  admirably  told  by  Mr.  Froude. 
The  HUccesBor  of  Erasmus,  Hobert  Master,  was,  if  not  the  author, 
deeply  implicated  in  tliat  for  a  time  successful,  but  in  the  end 
moat  fatal,  imposture.  Even  'W'arham,  to  say  nothing  of  More 
and  Fisher,  listened  with  too  greedy  or  too  credulous  ears  to 
this  monstrous  tale, 

During  the  whole  of  this  visit,  hia  longest  sojourn  in  England, 
his  intimacy  increased  with  the  two  Englishmen  who  obtained 
the  strongest  hold  on  lua  admiration  and  affections— More  and 
Colet,  The  genial  playfulness  of  More,  his  as  yet  liberal  vit'ws 
on  the  auperstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Chiuch,  and  as  yet 
unquestioned  tolerance,  qualified  him  beyond  all  men  to  enjoy 
tlie  quiet  satire,  the  accompliahmenta,  the  endless  learning  of 
Erasmus.  To  Colet  he  was  bound  by  no  lesa  powerful  sym- 
pathies ;  the  love  of  polite  letters,  the  desire  of  giving  a  moro 
liberal  and  elegant  tone  to  ediication,  the  aversion  to  scholastic 
teaching,  the  avowed  determination  to  supersede  St.  Thoniaa 
and  Duns  8001115  by  lessons  and  sermons  directly  drawn  from 
St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels,  the  contempt  for  much  of  the 
dominant  superstition.  Whatever  made  Colet  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  of  actual  prosecution  ae  a  heretic  by 
Fitzjamea,  Biahop  of  London,  against  which  he  was  protected 
by  the  more  enlightened  Warham — all,  in  short,  which  juafitied 
to  him  and  may  justify  to  the  latest  posterity  the  elaborate, 
moat  eloquent,  and  affectionate  character  which  he  drew  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  with  Vitrarius,  the  Franciscan,  hia  two 
model  Christians — all  conspired  to  unite  the  two  scholars  in  the 
most  iminterrupted  friendship.  Erasmus  did  great  service  to 
Colet's  school  at  St.  Paid's  ;  that  most  remarkable  instance  of  a 
foundation  whose  statutes  were  conceived  with  a  prophetic 
liberality,  which  left  the  election  of  the  students  and  the  eoiu-se 
of  atudiea  absolutely  free,  with  the  avowed  design  that  there 
should  be  alterationa  with  the  change  of  times  and  circum- 
stances. He  composed  hyrans  and  prayers  to  the  Child  Jesua, 
and  grammatical  works,  the  '  Db  Copla  Verborum,'  for  the  " 
institution   of  his   friend.      Erasmua    remained    in    England! 
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during  this  visit  about  four  years — from  the  beginning  of  1510 
to  1514.  Either  disappointment,  or  restlessness,  or  ambition, 
the  invitations  of  Charles  of  Austria,  afterwards  the  Emperor, 
now  holding  his  court  at  Brussels,  or  sanguine  hopes,  on  accoimt 
of  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  had  shown  him  so 
much  favour  at  Rome,  to  the  Papal  throne  as  Leo  X.,  drew 
him  forth  again  into  the  world.  From  Charles  he  received  the 
appointment  of  honorary  counsellor,  to  which  was  attached  a 
pension  of  200  florins.  A  bishopric  in  Sicily  was  held  out  as  a 
provision  for  the  northern  scholar ;  but  the  bishopric  turned 
out  not  to  be  in  the  gift  of  Charles,  but  of  the  Pope.  His  old 
convent  of  Stein  began  to  covet  the  fame  of  the  great  scholar 
whom  they  had  permitted  to  leave  their  walls.  His  friend 
Servatius  had  become  prior,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  Erasmus 
to  join  again  the  brotherhood  from  which  he  had  departed. 
The  answer  of  Erasmus  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
letters ;  free,  full,  fearless  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  monastic 
life,  of  which  he  acknowledges  the  use  and  excellence  in  former 
times,  but  of  which  he  exposes  in  the  most  uncompromising 
language  the  almost  imiversal  abuses.  '  What  is  more  corrupt 
and  more  wicked  than  these  relaxed  religions  ?  Consider  even 
those  which  are  in  the  best  esteem,  and  you  shall  find  in  them 
nothing  that  resembles  Christianity,  but  only  I  know  not  what 
cold  and  Judaical  observances.  Upon  this  the  religious  Orders 
value  themselves,  and  by  this  they  judge  and  despise  others. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  our 
Saviour,  to  look  upon  Christendom  as  one  house,  one  family, 
one  monastery,  and  all  Christians  as  one  brotherhood  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  account  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  the  most 
sacred  of  all  vows  and  engagements,  and  never  trouble  ourselves 
where  we  live  so  we  live  well?'*  For  the  six  or  seven  follow- 
ing busy  years  Erasmus  himself  might  seem  to  care  little  where 
he  lived;  and,  if  indefatigable  industry,  if  to  devote  transcendent 
abilities  to  letters,  and  above  all  to  religious  letters,  be  to  live 

'  Jortin's  TranslAtion,  p.  61. 
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well,  he  might  look  back  ki  those  years  of  his  life  as  the  best> 
spout,  and,  notwithstanding;  some  drawbacks,  some  difficultiea 
from  the  precarionsncsB  of  his  income,  much  suffering  from  a 
distressing;  malady,  which  enforced  a  peculiar  diet  and  great 
care,  as  tbe  happiest. 

But  no  doubt  tbe  frequent  change  of  residence  during  tliis 
period  of  tbe  life  of  Erasmus  arose  out  of  his  vocation.  Books 
and  manuscripts  were  scattered  in  many  places  :  if  he  would 
consult  them,  far  more  if  be  would  commit  the  works  of 
ancient  authors  to  the  press,  be  must  search  into  the  treasures 
of  various  libraries,  most  of  them  in  disorder,  and  very  few 
with  catalogues.  The  printers,  too,  who  would  undertake,  and 
to  whom  could  be  entrusted,  the  care  of  printing  and  correcting 
voluminous  works  in  the  ancient  languages,  were  rare  to  be 
found.  The  long  residence  of  Erasmus  at  Basil  was  Irecause 
he  there  enjoyed  not  only  the  coiu^eay  of  tbe  bishop  and 
clergy  and  many  learned  men,  but  because  the  intelligent  and 
friendly  printer  Frobenius  was  boldly  engaged  in  the  most 
comprehensive  literary  enterprises.'  He  bad,  of  coiuw),  no 
domestic  ties ;  in  fact,  no  country.  Hia  birtb  precluded  any 
claim  of  kindred ;  his  brother,  if  be  had  a  brother,  was  dead ; 
bis  family  bad  from  the  first  repudiated  him.  After  his  death 
Rotterdam  might  take  pride  in  her  illustrious  son,  and  adorn 
her  market-place  with  his  statue  ;  but  it  never  bad  been  and 
never  was  his  dwelling-place.  Once  free,  and  now  released  by 
Papal  authority  from  his  vows  of  seclusion  in  the  monastery  of 
his  Order,  he  would  not  submit  to  the  irksome  imprisonment 
of  a  cloister.  He  had  refused  all  preferment  which  bound  him 
to  residence ;  his  home  was  wherever  there  were  books,  literary 
friends,  and  printers.     He  was,  in  truth,  a  citizen  of  tbe  world ; 

■  Tbia  was  the  motire  which  Ird  him  bo  otfea  to  meditdte  n  retreat  lo  'Rnnr. 
'  Decretum  erat  hysTdare  Boniie,  earn  Hliia  de  amtne,  fum  ut  locia  DonouUis  Puii- 
tiflciiD  bibliolheoe  pncfiiiliis  uttnr.  Apiid  nos  SiiororHDi  Voluraiaum  OnriairQm 
miignn  prnurin.  Niim  Alclinii  otGcina  nobiB  prtMBT  profaaou  niiL-larPB  ndhuc  Don 
its  multniD  dedit.  BoDite,  abi  bouia  slndiis  non  Bulam  tranqiiiOitaB  Teniiti  vliiin 
honoe.' — Kpist, 

In  other  Utten  ho  eiprcsses  his  detrrmiiuition  lo  ltv<-  nail  [tie  in  Englnii 
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and  the  world  welcomed  him  wherever  he  chose  for  a  time  to 
establish  himself,  in  any  realm  or  in  any  city.  It  was  the  pride 
of  the  richest  or  most  famous  capital  in  Europe  to  be  chosen 
even  as  the  temporary  residence  of  Erasmus. 

Up  to  the  year  1520  (the  fifty-fourth  of  his  life)  Erasmus 
thus  stood  before  the  world,  acknowledged  and  honoured  as 
the  greatest  scholar,  in  a  certain  sense  as  the  greatest  theo- 
logian, not  only  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  but  fairly  competing 
with  or  surpassing  the  greatest  in  Italy.  Reuchlin,  now 
famous  for  his  victory,  extorted  even  in  Rome  herself  from  his 
stupid  and  bigoted  persecutors,  was  chiefly  strong  in  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  learning — knowledge  more  wondered  at  than 
admired ;  and  to  which  Erasmus,  as  we  have  said,  made  no 
pretension.*  Budaeus  alone  (in  Paris)  was  his  superior  in 
Greek,  and  in  his  own  province  of  more  profoimd  erudition, 
but  that  province  was  narrow  and  limited.  Some  of  the 
Italian  scholars,  Sadolet  and  Bembo  and  Longolius,  might 
surpass  him  in  the  elegance  and  purity  of  their  Latinity ;  but 
he  was  hereafter  to  give  a  severe  shock  to  these  purists  in  his 
*  Ciceronianus,'  and  had  already  shown  himself  at  least  their 
equal,  if  not  their  miaster,  in  his  full  command  of  a  vigorous, 
idiomatic,  if  less  acciu-ate  style.  In  his  wit  and  pimgent  satire 
lie  stood  almost  alone ;  he  was  rivalled  only  by  the  inimitable 
'  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum '  and  the  *  Julius  Exclusus,' 
which  in  its  lofty  and  biting  sarcasm,  its  majestic  rebuke  and 
teiTible  invective,  soars  above  anything  in  the  more  playful 
and  genial  '  Colloquies.'  Of  the  authorship  of  both  of  these, 
indeed,  Erasmus,  notwithstanding  his  reiterated  protestations, 

*  Erasmus  is  acciised  of  doing  scanty  honour  to  Keuchlin,  of  having  timidly 
stood  aloof  from  the  contest  with  Pfefferkom  and  the  Cologne  Divines.  One  of 
the  Ijetters  {Objicurorum  Vdnrum)  rather  taunts  him  with  this,  *  Erasmus  est  homo 
pro  so.'  But  Erasmus  could  not,  from  his  acknowledged  ignorance  of  Hebrew, 
mingle  in  the  strife  with  any  authority.  '  He  was  not  only  ignorant,'  he  writes 
himself,  '  but  he  had  no  interest  in  the  dispute*/  *  Cabala  et  Talmud  quicquid  hoc 
est,  mihi  nnnquam  arrisit/ — Epist.  Albert.  Mc^nt.  But  he  made  ample  compen- 
sation after  Kouchlin's  death  by  h'.s  Apotheosis.  Keuchlin  is  received  into  heaven, 
placed  by  the  side  of  St.  Jerome,  and  duly  installed  as  the  patron  Saint  of  Philo- 
logists— '  0  sancta  anima !  sis  felix  linguarum  cultoribus,  faveto  linguis  Sanctis, 
perdito  malas  linguas,  infectas  veneno  Gehennae.' 
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oould  hardly  escape  the  honours  and  the  perils.  But  the 
'Pniise  of  Folly,'  and  the  'Colloquies,'*  iu  which  the  surprised 
and  staggered  Alonks  hardly  had  discovered,  what  tliey  after- 
w^irds  denounced  as  the  impiety,  even  the  atheism,  ran  like 
wildfire  through  Europe,  They  were  in  every  house,  every 
academy,  every  school,  we  suspect  in  almost  every  cloister. 
The  first,  indignant  renioustrances  of  the  Ecelesiaatical  censure 
only  act«d,  as  in  our  days,  as  an  advertisement.  On  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  proscription,  a  bold  printer  in  Paris  is  said  to  have 
Btnick  o£f  above  20,000  copies  of  the  '  Coiloquies,'  thus  imply- 
ing a  demand  for  which  the  publishers  of  Scott,  and  almost  of 
Macaulay,  might  hesitate  to  provide,  in  our  days  of  universal 
reading.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  us  to  comprehend  the 
fame,  the  influence,  the  power,  which  in  tliose  times  gathered 
arotuid  the  name  of  a  scholar,  a  writer  in  Latin.  Thus  far  he 
had  ridden  triumphant  thro\igh  all  his  difficulties,  and  sur- 
mounted all  obstacles.  He  was  the  object,  no  doubt,  of  much 
suspicion,  much  jealousy,  but  still  more  of  fear.  Tliere  had  been 
many  attacks  upon  him,  especially  on  his  Theological  works, 
but  they  had  not  commanded  the  public  ear ;  he  had  rejoined 
with  duimtlesB  and  untiring  energy,  and  in  general  carried  the 
learned  with  him.  Through  him  Scholasticism  was  fast  waning 
and  giving  place  to  polite  letters,  to  humanities  as  they  were 
called:  the  cloisters,  and  more  orthodox  Universities,  might 
seem  almost  paralyzed ;  it  might  appear  as  if  the  world— we 
might  certainly  say  it  of  England — was  Erashian. 

There  was  one  other  name,  indeed,  destined  shortly  to  tran- 
scend, in  some  degree  to  obscure,  that  of  Erasmus.  But  as  yet 
men  had  only  begun  to  wonder  and  stand  appalled  at  the  name 
of  Luther.  It  had  not  yet  concentered  on  itself  the  passionate 
indelible  attachment  of  his  countless  followers,  nor  the  pro- 
fessed implacable  animosity  of  his  more  countless  foes.  Luther 
had  denounced  Tetzel  and  hla  Indulgences;   he  had  affixed 

'  The  Collnqiiia  were  flrat  printrd  bj  Erasmus  in  1522.  but.  Iticre  Imd  be*n  two 
imiwrfivt  ami  surrogitTtions  editiuna  in  1618,  1919,  wliifh  camjiollul  Krosmua  lu 
publisli  n  nioro  uccnrate  and  conipli'le  copy. 
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to  the  walls  his  famous  Theses ;  he  had  held  his  disputations 
with  Eck  at  Leipsic:  but  it  was  not  till  this  year  that  the 
declaration  of  war  startled  Christendom — the  issuing  of  the 
Papal  Bull  against  Luther,  the  burning  the  Bull  in  the  streets 
of  Wittenberg. 

Nothing  can  show  more  fully  the  position  held  up  to  this 
time  in  Europe  by  Erasmus,  than  that  all  the  great  Potentates 
of  the  Christian  world  had  vied,  or  might  seem  to  be  vying, 
for  the  honour  of  his  residence  in  their  dominions.  Even  in 
their  strife  for  the  empire,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  might  appear 
to  find  time  for  this  competition.  Men  of  letters  are  often 
reproached  with  adulation  to  men  of  high  rank  and  station ;  it 
is  more  often  that  men  of  letters  are  objects  of  flattery  by  great 
men.  Erasmus  has  been  charged,  perhaps  not  altogether  with- 
out justice,  with  this  kind  of  adulation ;  but  we  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  take  into  consideration  his  poverty,  his  dependence  for 
subsistence  and  for  the  means  of  promoting  his  studies,  the 
usages  of  the  time,  and  the  language  with  which  it  was  almost 
the  law  to  address  princes,  prelates,  and  sovereigns,  as  may  be 
seen  even  in  Luther's  language  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  If 
Erasmus  flattered,  he  received  ample  returns  in  the  same  coin : 
he  was  called  the  light  of  the  world,  the  glory  of  Christendom, 
and  other  such  titles.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  tempted 
from  England  to  the  Court  of  Brussels  by  encouragement  from 
Charles  when  Archduke  of  Austria.  As  Emperor,  Charles  by 
no  means  c^ist  off  the  illustrious  scholar  whom  he  had  favoured 
as  Archduke.  Erasmus  ventured  after  the  battle  to  Pavia,  to 
urge  the  Emperor,  flushed  as  he  was  with  his  victory,  to 
generous  and  magnanimous  treatment  of  his  captive.  Before 
this  Francis  I.,  through  Buda3us,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
Stephen  Poncher,  Bishop  of  Paris,  had  endeavoured  to  secure 
him  for  his  rising  University  of  Paris.  From  time  to  time 
these  invitations  were  renewed:  Paris,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  jealous  of  his  preference  of 
Germany.     Henry   VIII.   had   allowed   him   to   depart   from 


England  with  reluctance,  and  would  liave  welcomed  him  back 
on  almost  any  tenns.  Tlie  Emperor's  brother,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  paid  him  the  highest  court.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  made  him  splendid  offers  to  undertake  the  Presidency 
of  the  UnivBrsity  of  Ingolstadt.  There  may  be  some  osten- 
tation in  the  Epistle  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  recounts  the 
intimate  footinfr  on  which  he  stood  with  all  the  Sovereigns  of 
Eiyope  ;  the  letters,  the  magnificent  presents  which  he  had 
received  from  princes,  from  prelates,  and  from  sovereigns  :^ — 

From  the  Emperor  Cliarlea  I  have  many  letters,  written  in  a  tone 
of  US  nmch  afi'cction  ns  esteem  (bun  honorilice  tam  BmaQtcr),  that  I 
prize  them  even  more  tlion  Uis  kiudnesa  to  me,  to  which  nevertheless  I 
owe  great  |iart  of  my  fiirtnne.  From  King  Ferdinand  I  have  as  many, 
nut  leas  (rieudly,  and  never  without  some  honorary  gift.  How  oftuii 
have  I  been  invited,  and  on  what  liberal  terms,  by  the  King  of  France  I 
The  King  of  England  by  frequent  letters  and  unsolicited  presents  is 
idwayi  dc!ctnriug  hia  favour  and  singular  goodwill.  The  best  of  women 
jji  this  age,  his  Queen  Catherine,  vies  in  tliia  respect  with  the  King  her 
husband.^  Sigismund,  the  King  of  Poland,  sent  me  a  letter  with  n  gilt 
of  truly  royal  value.  The  Duke  of  Saxony  often  addresses  letters  to 
nic,  never  without  a  present — ovk  &eapoQ  xai  abrot. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  prelates,  including  the  Arehhishopa  of 
Canterbury,  Mentz,  and  Toledo,  Ttmstall  of  Durham,  Sadolet 
of  Carpentras,  the  Bishops  of  Breslau  and  Olmutz.  Pope  Leo 
in  one  way  gave  him  important  countenance.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  polite  Italian  retained  some  covert  scorn  for  the 
barbarous  Transalpine  scholar,  or  that  he  was  immersed  in  his 
liiisiness,  his  fine  arts,  and  his  luxury,  he  had  failed  to  realise 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  favour  towards  Erasmus,  whom  he  had 
encouraged  when  Cardinal  de'  Medici.  Nevertheless  he  accepted 
the  dedication  of  Erasmus's  New  Testament,  a  privilege  of 
inestimable  value,  as  a  shield  behind  which  the  editor  re- 
treated from  all  the  perilous  and  jealous  charges  of  heterodoxy, 
which  were  showered  upon  him  by  the  Lees,  the  Stimicas,  the 
Caranxas,   the   Hoogatiatens,   the   Egmont«,   and   &om  more 

•  Epi»t,  1132, 
'  QuH'D  C«[lierin»  n 
Inct  Ik  .Valriiiio'iio. 
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bigoted  and  dangerous  adversaries,  who,  trembling  at  the 
publication  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  would  have  suppressed 
Ha  circulation  by  calling  in  questiou  its  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
Pope  Adrian  had  been  the  schoolfellow  of  Erasmus  at  Deventer ; 
how  far  the  timid  and  cold  old  man  would  have  had  the 
coiu-age  to  befriend  him,  was  scarcely  tried  during  the  few 
months  of  his  pontificate.  Adrian  indeed  offered  him  a 
deanery,  which  he  declined ;  but  the  pontiff  was  supposed  not 
to  take  in  good  part  a  letter,'  in  which  Erasmus,  most  highly 
to  his  credit,  urged  toleration  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  and 
a  wide  and  spontaneous  reformation  of  the  Chiu'ch.  Clement 
VII.  sent  him  a  present  of  200  florins,  and  made  him  more 
splendid  promises.  Paul  III.  (but  this  was  aft^r  his  writing 
against  Luther,  and  after  he  had  been  harassed  and  frightened, 
and  lured  into  a  timid  conservatism)  had  serious  thoughts  of 
promoting  him  to  the  Cardinalate.  He  offered  him  the 
Provostship  of  Deventer,  worth  600  florins  a-year. 

Had  Erasmus  departed  from  the  world  at  this  time,  it  had 
been  happier  perhaps  for  himself,  happier,  no  doubt,  for  his 
fame.  The  world  might  have  lost  some  of  his  valuable  publica- 
tions, but  it  might  have  been  spared  some,  which  certainly  add 
nothing  to  his  glory.  His  character,  in  spite  of  infirmities, 
would  have  been  well-nigh  blameless.  Though  not  himself, 
strictly  speaking,  to  have  been  enrolled  in  the  noble  and  martyr 
liand  of  the  assortors  of  religious  freedom  and  evangelical 
religion,  he  would  have  been  honoured  as  the  most  illustrious 
of  their  precursors  and  prophets,  as  having  done  more  than  any 
one  to  break  the  bonds  of  scholasticism,  superstition,  ignorance, 
and  sacerdotal  tyranny,  to  restore  the  Scriptures  to  their 
supremacy,  and  to  advance  that  great  work  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, tlie  Reformation. 

How  tlien  had  Ei*asmus  achieved  his  lofty  position  ?  What 
were  the  writings  on  which  Christendom  looked  with  such  un- 

*  In  the  same  lotter  Kniginus  uigcs  restrictions  on  the  Press,  by  which,  as 
Jorlin  justly  observes,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  sufier  ;  but  he  had  been 
surely  i)olted  by  personal  and  malicious  libeU. 
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Ixiunded  admiration  ?  which  made  princes  and  kings,  and 
prelates  and  universities,  rivaU  for  the  honour  of  patronising 
him  ?  If  we  can  answer  this  question,  we  shiiU  ascertain  to  a 
great  extent  the  claims  of  Erasmus  to  the  honour  and  gratitude 
of  later  times,  Erasmus  may  be  considered  from  four  different 
points  of  view,  yet  all  liis  trdnscendent  qualities,  so  seen,  may 
seem  to  converge  and  conspire  to  one  common  end :  I.  As  the 
chief  promoter  of  polite  studies  and  of  classical  learning  on  thia 
side  of  the  Alps.  II.  As  the  declared  enemy  of  the  dominant 
scholasticism  and  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  he  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  world  both 
in  his  serious  and  in  his  satirical  writings.  III.  As  the  parent 
of  biblical  criticism,  and  of  a  more  rational  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  writings,  by  his  publication  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  by  his  Notes  and  Paraphraaes.  IV.  As  the  founder  of  a  more 
learned  and  comprehensive  theology,  by  his  editions  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  In  each  of  these  separate  departments, 
the  works  of  Erasmus  might  seem  alone  sufficient  to  occupy 
a  long  and  laborious  life;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the 
perpetual  controversies,  which  he  was  compelled  to  wage  ;  the 
defensive  warfare  in  which  he  was  involved  by  almost  every 
important  publication ;  hia  letters,  which  fill  a  foHo  volume 
and  a  half  of  his  Works,  and  his  treatises  on  many  subjects  all 
bearing  some  relation  to  the  advancement  of  letters  or  of 
religion. 

I.  Consider  Erasmus  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the  world 
is  mainly  indebted  for  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  Here 
we  may  almost  content  ourselves  with  rapidly  recoimting  his 
translations  and  his  editions  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity.* 
Nor  shall  wo  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  those  which  he 
published  before  1520,  as  it  is  our  object  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  his  literary  labours.  His  Translations  from  the  Greek 
were  made  for  the  avowed  piurpose  of  perfecting  hia  knowledge 

*  The  U«t  of  his  initingi  to  s  cartAia  period  ta  given  in  a  leller  to  BotlPiniu*. 
Tbe  bibliography  of  the  woriu  of  Ecaamiis  it  elabortilflj  vroaght  out  at  tliE  end 
of  thn  article  id  Ench  nnd  pruber. 
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of  that  language :  they  comprehend  several  plays  of  Euripides, 
«ome  orations  of  Libanius,  almost  the  whole  of  Lucian,  most 
of  the  moral  works  of  Plutarch.  His  editions,  besides  some 
smaller  volumes,  were  of  Seneca  the  Philosopher,  Suetonius, 
with  the  Augustan  and  other  minor  historians,  Q.  Curtius,  the 
Offices  and  Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero,  the  great  work  of 
Pliny ;  at  a  later  period,  Livy,  Terence  with  the  Gonmientary 
of  Donatus,  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  of  Demosthenes.  These 
editions  have  indeed  given  place  to  the  more  critical  and  accu- 
rate labours  of  later  scholars,  but  they  are  never  mentioned  by 
them  without  respect  and  thankfulness.  If  we  duly  estimate 
the  labour  of  reading  and,  even  with  the  best  aid,  carrying 
through  the  press  such  voluminous  works,  without  the  modem 
appliances  of  lexicons,  indices,  conmientaries,  and  annotations, 
the  sturdiest  German  scholar  of  our  day  might  quail  beneath 
the  burthen.  Erasmus  composed  some  valuable  elementary 
and  grammatical  works,  chiefly  for  Dean  Colet's  school ;  but 
perhaps  among  his  dissertations  that  one  which  exhibits  the 
scholar  in  the  most  striking  and  peculiar  light,  is  his  ^  Cice- 
ronianus,'  a  later  work.  This  too  prolix  dialogue  is  a  bold 
revolt  against  the  Italian  scholars,  who  proscribed  in  modem 
Latin  every  word  which  had  not  the  authority  of  Cicero.  There 
is  some  good  broad  fun  in  the  Ciceronian,  who  for  seven  years 
had  read  no  book  but  Cicero,  had  only  Cicero's  bust  in  his 
library,  sealed  his  letters  with  Cicero's  head.  He  had  three  or 
four  huge  volumes,  each  big  enough  to  overload  two  porters,  in 
which  he  had  digested  every  word  of  Cicero,  every  variation  of 
every  sense  of  every  word,  every  foot  or  cadence  with  which 
Cicero  began  or  closed  a  sentence  or  clause  of  a  sentence. 
Erasmus  not  only  laughed  at  but  argued  with  force  against  this 
pedantry.  The  perfection  of  Latin  would  be  to  speak  as  Cicero 
would  have  spoken  had  he  lived  in  the  present  day.  He  dwells 
on  the  incompatibility  of  Ciceronian  Latin  with  Christian  ideas 
and  terminology ;  describes  with  humour  the  strange  paganiza- 
tion  of  Christian  notions  which  the  Italians  had  introduced.  It 
nev  er  occurred  to  Erasmus  that  Christianity  would  outgrow  the 
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T.atin  language,  and  have  its  own  poets,  orators,  historiaus,  in 
ChriHtian  languagea.  The  close  is  very  curious  as  bearing  on 
the  literary  history  of  the  time.  It  is  a  long  criticism,  which  of 
course  gave  much  offence,  of  all  the  Latin  authors  of  the  day 
throughout  Europe,  of  their  writings,  and  of  their  style ;  and  as 
almost  everybody  wrote  in  Latiu  it  is  a  full  survey  of  the  men 
of  letters  of  his  age.  Alas  1  how  many  sonorous  names,  termi- 
nating in  the  imposing  and  all-honoured '  us,'  have  perished  from 
the  memory  of  man,  a  few  perhaps  undeservedly,  most  of  them 
utterly  and  for  ever!  Longolius  was  the  only  Barbarian 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Ciceronianism.  The  tract  closes 
with  a  ludicrous  accoimt  of  the  reception  of  a  civia  Komanus, 
by  a  club  or  society  of  Ciceronians  at  Rome. 

But  the  work  which  displayed  to  the  utmost  the  unbounded 
erudition  of  Erasmus  was  his  '  Adagia,'  The  clever  definitioD 
of  a  proverb,  erroneously  attributed  to  a  statesman  of  our  day, 
'  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one,'  does  not  answer  to 
the  '  Adagia '  of  Erasmus.  This  book  is  a  master-key  to  all 
the  strange  and  recondite  sayings  scattered  about  in  the  classic 
writers,  and  traces  them  to  their  origin.  They  are  arranged 
under  different  beads,  in  alphabetical  order,  aa  '  absurdities,' 
'  arrogance,' '  avarice.'  Sometimes  he  takes  one  of  these  sayings 
for  the  text  of  a  long  dissertation.  The  'Adagia'  is  thus  a 
rich  and  very  curious  storehouse  of  his  opinions.  On  '  Festina 
Lent^,'  he  discusses  the  whole  question  of  printing  and  the  abuses 
of  the  Press ;  on  '  Simulation  and  Dissimulation,'  the  Church, 
the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  clergy ;  on  '  Alonaclio  Indoctior,' 
he  brands  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  monks;  on 
'Dulce  Belliim  Inexpertis,'  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  war. 
Nothing  displays  in  a  more  wonderful  degree  the  vast,  multi- 
farious, and  profound  erudition  of  Erasmus  than  this  work. 
Even  in  the  present  day,  with  all  our  subsidiary  aids  to  learn- 
ing, the  copiousness,  variety,  and  extent  of  his  reading  move 
our  astoniehment.  Not  the  moat  obscure  writer  aeems  to  have 
escaped  his  curiosity.  In  the  first  edition  he  complained  of 
the  want  of  Greek  books,  in  the  later  the  Greeks  of  every  age 
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are  familiarly  cited ;  the  Latin  are  entirely  at  his  command. 
Some  proverbs  were  added  by  later  writers ;  some  of  his  conjec- 
tural interpretations  of  abstruse  sayings  have  been  corrected,  but 
with  all  its  defects  it  remains  a  monument  of  very  marvellous 
industry.  The  reception  of  this  work  displays  no  less  the 
passion  for  that  kind  of  learning,  and  the  homage  paid  in  all 
quarters  to  its  author.  The  first  edition,  avowedly  imperfect, 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1500.  It  was  followed  by  two  at 
Strasburg ;  it  was  reprinted  by  Erasmus  himself,  in  a  more 
full  and  complete  form  at  Venice,  in  1508.  This  edition  was 
imitated,  without  the  knowledge  of  Erasmus,  by  Frobenius, 
afterwards  his  dear  friend,  at  Basil.  Seven  editions  followed 
with  great  rapidity,  bearing  the  fame  of  the  author  to  every 
part  of  Christendom,  which  was  now  eager  for  the  cultivation 
of  classical  learning. 

II.  Erasmus  was  no  less  the  declared  opponent,  and  took 
great  part  in  the  discomfiture  of  scholasticism,  and  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  middle  ages. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame). 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age. 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

Pope's  *  wild  torrent '  is  not  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the 
scholasticism  which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  teaching  of 
Europe — '  a  stagnant  morass '  or  an  *  impenetrable  jungle '  had 
been  a  more  apt  similitude.  Few,  however,  did  more  to 
emancipate  the  himian  mind  from  the  Thomism  and  the 
Scotism,  the  pseudo-Aristotelism,  which  ruled  and  wrangled  in 
all  the  schools  of  Europe.  Erasmus  fell  in,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  impatience  and  the  ardent  aspirations  of  all  who  yearned 
for  better  days.  In  Italy  the  yoke  was  already  broken :  the 
monks,  especially  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  fought  hard  in  their 
cloistral  schools  and  in  the  universities,  in  which  they  had  still 
the  supremacy.  But  the  new  universities,  the  schools  founded 
especially  in  England  out  of  the  monasteries  suppressed  by 
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Wolsey,  or  out  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  as  by  Bishop  Fox,  or 
by  Colet,  who  hated  scholasticism  as  bitterly  as  Erasmus,  were 
open  to  the  full  light  of  the  new  teaching.  ErasmuB  eerved 
the  good  cause  in  two  ways ;  by  ejtposing  its  batrenness  and 
uselossnesB  in  bis  serious  as  well  as  in  his  satirical  writings,  and 
by  supplying  the  want  of  more  simple,  intelligible,  and  profit- 
-  able  manuals  of  education.  Against  the  superstitions  of  the 
age,  the  earlier  writings  of  Erasmus  are  a  constant  grave  or 
comic  protest,  though  he  was  not  himself  always  superior  to 
such  weaknesses.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  attributed  his 
recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  to  the  intercession  of  St. 
Genoveva,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  ode.  The  saint,  it  is  true, 
was  aided  by  William  Cope,  the  most  skilful  physician  in 
Paris.  When  at  Cambridge  be  made  a  pilgrimage — it  may 
have  been  from  cariosity  rather  than  faith— to  oiu-  Lady  at 
Walsingham.  But  his  later  and  more  mature  opinions  he 
either  eared  not,  or  was  unable,  to  disguise.  The  monks,  the 
authors  and  supporters  of  these  frauds,  are  not  the  objects  of 
his  wit  alone,  but  of  his  solemn,  deliberate  invective.  Revere 
argument,  however,  and  bitt«r,  serious  satire  had  been  heard 
before,  and  fallen  on  comparatively  imheeding  ears ;  it  was  the 
lighter  and  more  playful  wit  of  Erasmus  which  threw  even  the 
most  jealous  off  their  guard,  and  enabled  him  to  say  things 
with  impunity  which  in  graver  form  had  awakened  fierce 
indiguation.  Even  the  sternest  bigots,  if  they  scented  the 
danger,  did  not  venture  to  proscribe  the  works  which  all 
Christendom,  as  yet  unfrightened,  received  with  unchecked  and 
unsuspecting  mirth.  Let  the  solemn  protest  as  they  will,  there 
are  truths  of  which  ridicule  is  the  Lydian  stone.  The  laughter 
of  fools  may  be  folly,  but  the  laughter  of  wise  men  is  often  the 
highest  wisdom.  Perhaps  no  satire  was  ever  received  with 
more  universal  applause,  in  its  day,  than  the  '  Praise  of  Folly.' 
Let  ua  remember  that  it  was  finished  in  the  house  of  More,  and 
dedicated  to  one  who  was  hereafter  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
Roman  faith.  To  us,  habituated  to  rich  English  humour  and 
fine  French  wit,  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  'Moriie 
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Encomium;'  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  much  of  tlie 
classical  allusion,  which  to  us  is  trite  and  pedantic,  was  then 
fresh  and  original.  The  inartificialness  and,  indeed,  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  structure  of  the  satire  might  almost  pass  for 
consiunmate  art.  Folly,  who  at  first  seems  indulging  in  playful 
and  inoffensive  pleasantly,  while  she  attributes  to  her  followers 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  unknown  to  the  moroser  wise,  might  ^ 
even,  without  exciting  suspicion,  laugh  at  the  more  excessive 
and  manifest  superstitions — the  worship  of  St.  Christopher  and 
St.  George,  St.  Erasmus  and  St.  Hippolytus ;  at  indulgences ; 
at  those  who  calculated  nicely  the  number  of  years,  months, 
hours  of  purgatory ;  those  who  would  wipe  off  a  whole  life  of 
sin  by  a  small  coin,  or  who  attributed  magic  powers  to  the 
recitation  of  a  few  verses  of  the  Psalms.  But  that  which  so  &r 
is  light,  if  somewhat  biting,  wit,  becomes  on  a  sudden  a  fierce 
and  bitter  irony,  sometimes  anticipating  the  savage  misan- 
thropy of  Swift,  but  reserving  its  most  merciless  and  incisive 
lashes  for  kings,  for  the  clergy,  for  the  cardinals  and  the  popes. 
Folly,  from  a  pleasant,  comic  merry-andrew,  raising  a  laugh  at 
the  absurdities  of  the  age,  is  become  a  serious,  solenm,  Juven- 
alian  satirist,  lashing  their  vices  with  the  thrice-knotted  scourge, 
drawing  blood  at  every  stroke,  and,  as  it  were,  mocking  at  its 
prostrate  victims.  And  yet  of  this  work  twenty-seven  editions 
were  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  it  was 
translated  into  many  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
*  Colloquies '  were  neither  less  bold  nor  less  popular ;  they  were 
in  every  library,  almost  in  every  school.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  edition  of  above  20,000  copies  said  to  have  been  struck  off 
by  one  adventurous  printer ;  and  yet  in  these  *  Colloquies ' 
there  was  scarcely  a  superstition  which  was  not  mocked  at,  we 
say  not  with  covert,  but  with  open  scorn ;  and  this  with  a 
freedom  which  in  more  serious  men,  men  of  lower  position  in 
the  world  of  letters,  would  have  raised  an  instant  alarm  of 
deadly  heresy,  and  might  have  led  the  hapless  author  to  the 
stake. 

In  the  ^  Shipwreck,'  while  most  of  the  passengers  are  raising 
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wild  cricks,  some  to  one  saint,  some  to  another,  there  is  a  single 
calm  person,  evidently  shown  as  the  one  true  Christian,  who 
addresses  his  prayers  to  God  himself,  as  the  only  deliverer. 
In  the  '  Ichthyophagia,'  the  eating  of  fish,  there  is  a  scrupulouB 
penitent,  whom  nothing,  not  even  the  advice  of  his  pliysician, 
will  induce  to  break  his  vow,  and  eat  meat  or  eggs,  but  who 
has  not  the  least  difficulty  in  staving  off  the  payment  of  a  debt 
by  perjury.  In  the  *  Inquisition  concerning  Faith '  there  is  a 
distinct  assertion,  that  belief  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  (which 
viani/  at  Rome  do  iwl  believe)  is  all-sufficient;  that  against  such 
a  man  even  the  Papal  anathema  is  an  idle  tliunder,  even  should 
he  eat  more  than  fish  on  a  Friday.  '  The  Funeral '  conbnatB 
the  deathbed  and  the  obsequies  of  two  men.  One  is  a  soldier, 
who  has  acquired  great  wealth  by  lawless  means.  He  summons 
all  the  five  Orders  of  mendicants,  as  well  as  the  parish  priest, 
to  his  dying  bed.'  There  is  a  regular  battle  for  him:  the 
parish  priest  retires  with  a  small  share  of  the  spoil,  as  also  do 
three  of  the  mendicant  Orders,  Two  remain  behind :  the  man 
dies,  and  ia  magnificently  buried  in  the  church  in  the  weeds  of 
a  Franciscan  ;  having  forced  his  wife  and  children  to  take  re- 
ligious vows,  and  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  vast  wealth  to 
the  Order,  The  other  dies  simply,  calmly,  in  humble  reliance 
on  his  Redeemer:  makes  liberal  gifts  to  the  poor,  but  bequeaths 
them  nothing  ;  leaves  not  a  farthing  to  any  one  of  the  Orders! 
receives  extreme  unction  and  the  Eucharist  without  confession, 
having  nothing  on  his  conscience,  and  is  buried  without  the 
least  ostentation.  ^Iiich  model  Erasmus  would  hold  up  as 
that  of  the  true  Christian,  cannot  be  doiibted.  In  'The 
Pilgrimage '  not  only  is  pilgrimage  itself  held  up  to  ridicule, 
but  reliquea  also,  and  even  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
letter,  which,  by  a  fiction  not  without  frequent  precedent,  he 
ascribes  to  the  blessed  '  Deipara,'  there  is  a  strange  sentence, 
ia  which  the  opinion  of  Luther,  denying  all  worship  of  the 
saints,  is  slily  approved  of,  as  relieving  her  from  a  great  many 
importunities  and  troublesome  supplications.  The  '  Franciscan 
Obsequies'  is  perhaps  Ihe  finest  and  most  subtle  in  ita  satire. 
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which,  while  it  openly  dwells  only  on  those  who,  to  be  sure  of 

Paradise, 

Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised, 

in  its  covert  sarcasm,  was  an  exposiire  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  Order,  and,  with  somewhat  contemptuous  respect  for  the 
holy  founder,  scoffs  even  at  the  Stigmata,  and  lashes  the  avarice 
and  wealth  of  this  most  beggarly  of  the  begging  fraternities. 
He  thus  galled  to  the  quick  this  powerful  brotherhood,  who 
had  provoked  him  by  their  obstinate  ignorance,  and  became 
still  more  and  more  his  inveterate  and  implacable  foe.  We 
could  fill  pages  from  his  various  writings  of  denunciations 
against  these  same  enemies  of  soimd  learning  and  true  religion. 
III.  Erasmus  was  the  parent  of  biblical  criticism.  His 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  first  opened  to  the  West  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  the  original  Greek.  Pre- 
paration had  been  made  for  the  famous  Complutensian  Edition, 
but  it  had  not  yet  appeared  to  the  world.  For  its  age,  in 
critical  sagacity,  in  accuracy,  in  fidelity,  in  the  labour  of  com- 
paring scattered  and  yet  unexplored  manuscripts,  the  New 
Testament  of  Erasmus  was  a  wonderful  work :  the  best  and 
latest  of  our  biblical  scholars — ^Tischendorf,  Lachmann,Tregelles 
— do  justice  to  the  bold  and  industrious  pioneer  who  first 
opened  the  invaluable  mines  of  biblical  wealth. 

It  was  no  common  coiirage  or  honesty  which  would  presume 
to  call  in  question  the  impeccable  integrity,  the  infallible 
authority,  of  the  Vulgate,  which  had  ruled  with  imcontested 
sway  the  Western  mind  for  centuries,  to  appeal  to  a  more 
ancient  and  more  venerable,  as  well  as  more  trustworthy,  canon 
of  the  faith.  To  dare  in  those  days  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
authenticity  of  such  a  text  as  that  of  the  'Three  Heavenly 
Witnesses,'  implied  fearless  candour,  as  rare  as  admirable. 
Such  a  publication  was  looked  upon,  of  course,  with  awe,  sus- 
picion, jealousy.  Some  with  learning,  some,  like  Lee,  with 
pretensions  to  learning,  fell  upon  it  with  rabid  violence ;  but 
Erasmus  had  been  so  wise,  or  so  fortimate,  as  to  be  able  to 
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place  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  that  Pope  Leo  X.,  on  the 
front  of  hia  work  ;  and  under  that  prot«cting  legia  fought 
manfully,  and  with  no  want  of  controversial  bitternees  on  bis 
side,  agaiflgt  his  bigoted  antagonists.  The  names  of  these 
adversaries  have  sunk  into  obscimty,  though  Lee  became 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  was,  according  to  his  epitaph — we 
fear  his  sole  testimony — a  good  and  generous  man.'  But  to 
the  latest  times  theologiuul  learning  acknowledges  the  inesti- 
mable debt  of  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  Erasmus. 

But  it  was  not  only  as  editor,  it  was  as  interpreter  also,  of 
the  New  Testament  that  Erasmus  was  a  benefactor  to  the 
world.  In  his  Notes,  and,  in  bis  invaluable  Paraphrases,  he 
opened  the  sense,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  long-secluded,  if 
not  long-sealed,  volimie  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  the 
parent  also  of  the  sound,  and  simple,  and  historical  exposition 
of  the  sacred  writings.  He  struck  boldly  down  through  the 
layers  of  mystic,  allegoric,  scholastic,  traditional  lore,  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  ages  over  the  holy  volume,  and  laid 
open  the  vein  of  pure  gold — the  plain,  obvious,  lit«ral  meaning 
of  the  Apostolic  writings.  SufBce  it  for  us  to  say,  that  Erasmus 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  or  rather  was  in  his  day,  to  the  Church 
of  England  the  recognised  and  authenticated  expositor  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Translation  of  the  Paraphrases,  it  is  well 
known,  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  all  our  cliiuches  with  the 
vernacular  Scriptures.  Nor  was  there  anything  of  the  jealousy 
or  exclusivenessof  the  proud  scholar  in  Erasmus.  Hia  biblical 
studies  and  labours  were  directed  to  the  general  diffusion,  and 
to  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  Faith. 
Neither  Luther  nor  the  English  Reformers  expressed  themselves 
more  strongly  or  emphatically  on  this  subject  than  Erasmus 


'  Cninpate  Morn's  lutten  to  Lvo  upon  Iiih  uttaclc  on  Erasmus.  Muro  bud  kooim 
Lee's  family,  and  Lee  himxelf  in  hin  joiitl) ;  but  be  Bcmplrd  Dot  to  costigute  ibe 
preiamptioD  of  Lee  in  mcB^uring  binisolf  aguiost  t}ie  grest  Scholar,  In  the  Inot 
letMr,  after  aUudini;  lu  Pope  Lpo's  spprat«l>OD  of  the  Nev  Ti?BtaBieDt,  hu  adds. 
'  Quod  ex  arce  religionis  summnfi  ille  Chnaliaai  orbiu  princpps  bud  t^Blimocio 
cohonecbit,  id  tu  Monsrhulus  eC  iudoctus  et  obsturus  ex  buUv  cellulir  tuie 
poLnlentA  linguA  concpureas.' — Jortin,  Appendix,  ii.  p.  CS9. 
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— <  the  sun  it«elf  should  not  be  more  common  than  Christ's 
doctrines.' 

I  altogether  and  utterly  dissent  from  those  who  are  unwillmg  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  should  be  read 
by  private  persons  (idiotis),  as  though  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  so 
abstruse  as  to  be  intelligible  only  to  a  very  few  theologians,  or  as 
though  the  safety  of  the  Scripture  rested  on  man^s  ignorance  of  it.  It 
may  be  well  to  conceal  the  mysteries  of  kings  ;  but  Christ  willed  that 
his  mysteries  should  be  published  as  widely  as  possible.  I  should  wish 
that  simple  women  (mulierculse)  should  read  the  Gospels,  should  read 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paid.  Would  that  the  Scripture  were  translated 
into  all  languages,  that  it  might  be  read  and  known,  not  only  by  Scots 
and  Irishmen,  but  even  by  Turks  and  Saracens. — (Panudesis  in  Nov. 
Testamentum.) 

rv.  If  the  amazement  was  great  with  which  we  surveyed  the 
labours  of  Erasmus  as  editor  of  the  classical  authors,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  most  industrious  of  scholars  in  our 
degenerate  days,  what  is  it  when  we  add  his  editions  of  the 
early  Fathers  ?  It  is  enough  to  recite  only  the  names  of  these 
publications,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  number  and  the  size  of 
their  massy  and  close-printed  folios,  some  of  them  filled  to  the 
very  margin.  They  were — St  Jerome,  his  first  and  favourite 
author  ;  Cyprian ;  the  pseudo-Amobius  ;  Hilary,  to  which  was 
affixed  a  preface  of  great  learning,  which  excited  strong  ani- 
madversion ;  Irenseus,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine ;  some  works 
of  Epiphanius,  Lactantius ;  some  treatises  of  St.  Athanasius, 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  others ;  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil  (not  the 
complete  works).  At  his  death  Erasmus  had  advanced  &r  in  the 
preparation  for  the  press  of  the  whole  works  of  Origen. 

But  in  the  fatal  year  of  1520-21  the  awful  disruption  was 
inevitable:  from  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  Papal  Bull 
burned  at  Wittemberg,  arose  the  Reformation.  The  great 
Teutonic  revolt,  which  at  that  time  seemed  likely  to  draw  with 
it  even  some  nations  of  Latin  descent,  France,  with  Italy  and 
Spain,  was  now  inevitable;  the  irreconcilable  estrangement 
between  the  two  realms  of  Western  Christendom  was  to  become 
antagonism,  hostility,  war.     On  which  side  was  Erasmus,  on 
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which  Bide  was  the  vast  Erasmian  party  to  be  found — that 
multitude  of  all  orders,  especially  of  the  more  enlightened, 
nhose  allegiance  to  the  established  order  of  things,  to  Papal 
despotism,  to  scholasticism,  to  monkery,  to  mediseval  super- 
atition,  had  been  shaken  by  his  serious  prot-estationa,  by  his 
satires,  by  his  biblical  studies?  Both  parties  acknowledged 
his  invaluable  importance  by  their  strenuous  efforts  to  enrol 
him  among  their  followers ;  both  used  every  means  of  flattery 
— one  of  bribery — of  persuasion,  of  menace,  of  compulsion, 
to  compass  the  invaluable  proselyte.  Could  he  maintain  a 
stately  neutrality?  approve  each  party  so  far  as  it  seemed 
right,  condemn  it  where  it  seemed  wrong  ?  Could  he  offer  a 
Mendly  mediation,  soften  off  the  fierce  asperities,  mitigate  the 
violence  of  the  collision  ?  Alas  I  siicb  days  were  passed.  Those 
terrible  texts,  'Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side,  who  ?'  'Cursed  be 
he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,'  were  become 
the  battle  words  on  either  banner.  On  the  application  of  that 
other  test,  '  Thou  canst  not  serve  Christ  and  Belial,'  there  was 
perfect  agreement ;  the  two  parties  only  differed  as  to  which 
cause  was  Christ's,  which  Belial's.  There  was  no  escape  from 
the  conscription,  exercised  with  as  little  scruple  or  mercy  on 
one  side  as  the  other ;  he  must  take  up  arms ;  he  must  provoke 
fierce  unforgiving  hostility ;  he  must  break  ties  of  friendship  ; 
be  must  embrace  a  cause,  while  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
neither  cause  had  full  justice  on  its  side — that,  according  to 
his  views,  there  were  errorw,  faults,  sins  on  both,  that  neither 
was  in  possession  of  the  full,  sincere,  unalloyed  truth.  And 
this  terrible  alternative  was  forced  upon  Erasmus  in  the  decline 
of  life,  when  the  mind  usually,  especially  a  mind  vigorously 
exercised,  yearns  for  repose  ;  and  when  a  constitution  naturally 
feeble  had  been  tried  by  a  painfid,  wasting,  in  those  days  irre- 
mediable, malady.  The  man  of  books,  who  had  thought  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  his  books,  must  be  dragged  forth, 
like  a  gladiator,  to  exhibit  his  powers,  himself  with  no  hearty 
interest  on  either  side.  It  is  true  that  ho  had  been  involved 
in  much  controversy,  and  was  not  wanting  in  the  gall  of  con- 
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troversy — but  it  had  been  in  self-defence;  his  was  personal 
resentment  for  personal  attacks.  He  had  not  spared  the  Lees 
and  the  Stunicas,  or  the  Louvain  divines,  who  had  set  upon 
him  with  malignant  rancour — rancour  which  he  retorted  with- 
out measure  and  without  scruple. 

The  Utopian  vision  of  Erasmus,  no  doubt,  had  been  a  peace- 
ful Reformation.  He  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  progress  of 
polite  letters  would  soften  and  enlighten  the  general  mind ; 
that  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  gradually  be 
exploded  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  that  biblical  studies 
would  of  themselves  promote  a  pure  and  simpler  religion ;  that 
obstinate  monkhood  would  shrink  into  its  proper  sphere,  the 
monasteries  become  retreats  for  literary  leisure.  He  had  ima- 
gined that  Leo  X.,  the  patron  of  arts,  letters,  and  whose  reign 
of  peace  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  inextinguishable  Medicean 
passion  for  political  intrigue,  whose  golden  age  had  not  yet 
become  an  age  of  brass,  an  age  of  fierce  and  bloody  warfare, 
would  be  the  great  reformer  of  Christendom.*  One  of  his 
bitterest  complaints  of  the  progress  of  Lutheranism  was  its 
fatal  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters.  *  They  are 
weighing  down  polite  letters  by  the  jealousy  which  they  are 
exciting  against  them.  What  has  the  cause  of  letters  to  do 
with  Reuchlin  and  Luther,  but  they  are  artfully  mingled  to- 
gether by  man's  jealousy,  that  both  may  be  oppressed.'' 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  stood  well  with  the  heads  of  both 
parties.  The  Pope  (Leo  X.),  the  Cardinals,  the  most  distin- 
guished prelates,  still  treated  him  with  honour  and  respect. 
His  enemies — those  who  cared  not  to  disguise  their  suspicions, 
their  jealousies,  their  animosities — who  assailed  him  as  a  covert, 
if  not  an  open  heretic,  who  called  for  the  proscription  of  his 

'  Head  the  splendid  passage  in  the  Adagia^  where  he  contrasts  the  Italy  and 
Rome  of  Leo  with  Italy  and  Borne  under  Julius  II.,  under  the  title,  *  Dulce  Bellum 
Inexpert!  8.' 

'  '  Bonas  literas  degravarunt  invidiA/ — EpUt.  ad  BUibald,  *  Quid  rei  bonis  studiis 
cum  fidei  negotio?  Beinde  quid  mihi  cum  causa  Gapnionis  et  Lutheri?  Sed 
hsec  arte  commiscuerunt,  ut  communi  inridia  gravarent  omnes  bonarum  literarum 
cultores. — Alberto,  Episc,  MogutU,^ 
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books,  who  branded  him  as  an  Arian,  a  profane  scoffer — were 
men  of  a  lower  class,  some  manifestly  eager  to  make  themselves 
a  fame  for  orthodoxy  by  detecting  his  latent  heterodoxy,  some 
moved  by  sheer  bigotry,  into  which  the  general  mind  had  not 
been  frightened  back;  monks  and  friars  who  were  still  obsti- 
nate Thomistj*  or  Scotists.  The  pulpits  were  chiefly  filled  by 
Dominicans  and  Carmelites;  and  from  the  pulpits  there  was  a 
continual  thunder  of  denimciation,  imprecation,  anathematisa- 
tion  of  Erasmus.* 

Of  Luther  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  if  with  cautioiis  resei-ve 
(he  professed  not  to  have  read  his  writings,  and  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  him),  yet  with  respect  of  his  motives 
and  of  bis  character.  Of  him  Luther  still  wrote  witli  defer- 
ence for  the  universal  scholar,  of  respect  for  the  man.  In 
Luther's  letters  up  to  1520  there  are  many  phrases  of  honour, 
esteem,  almost  of  friendship,  hardly  one  even  of  mistrust  or 
suspicion. 

Even  after  this  time  Erasmus  ventured  more  than  once  on 
the  perilous  office  of  mediation.  In  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  which  was  published  by  the  Lutherans 
before  his  signature  had  been  affixed  to  it,  there  were  sentences 
which  made  them  rashly  conclude  that  he  was  entirely  on 
their  side.*  In  a  letter  to  Wolsey  he  asserted  the  truth  of 
many  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  deprecated  the  unyielding 
severity  with  which  they  liad  been  proscribed  at  Rome.'  But 
the  most  full,  distinct,  and  manly  avowal  of  his  opinions  is 
comprised  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cardinal  Campegius.  It 
contains  some  remarkable  admissions : — 

He  hail  hiineelf,  he  eaid,  not  read  twtlve  pages  of  Ludier'a  writings, 
and  tboBB  haadly,  but  even  in  that  hasly  reading  he  had  diecenied  rare 

*  Epitl.  ad  Campfgivm. 

'  Do  Wslte,  i.  p.  347.  aaS,  Whoro  lie  apfnks  of  the  Ulter  to  the  Arehljishop  of 
MenU:  '  Egn^ia  cpi«tula  Erasmi  &d  Cardiniilpm  Moguntinum,  de  mn  mullum 
KolicitA  ....  nbi  egr^e  me  tutstnr,  its  tomau  at  nihil  miuiu  qasm  motulori 
Tidratiu,  sicat  aolet  pro  dextecilate  sua.' — ii.  196.  He  Khb  diiwoTPred  hontilit;  in 
Erumns,  biil  this  is  in  1522.    See  kUo  Hetuichthoii'i  Letter.  378. 

*  Not  the  li-M  did  Wol«ej  procnul  to  prohibit  them  ia  Englimd.  Krosmus  evea 
then  protrakd  ■eaiiut  bDrning  Lather**  booka. — B^al,  613. 
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natural  qualities,  and  a  singular  faculty  for  discerning  the  intimate  sense 
of  the  sacred  writings.  I  heard  excellent  men  of  approved  doctrine 
and  tried  religion,  congratulate  themselves  that  they  had  met  with  his 
writings.  I  saw  that  in  proportion  as  men  were  of  uncorrupt  morals, 
and  nearer  approaching  to  Evangelic  purity,  they  were  less  hostile 
to  Luther ;  and  his  life  was  highly  praised  by  those  who  could  not 
endure  his  doctrine. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Luther  to  be  more  gentle  and 
submissive,  to  mitigate  his  vehemence  against  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  He  had  admonished  the  other  party  to  refute  Luther 
by  fair  argvmient,  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  '  Let  them 
dispute  with  Luther;  let  them  write  against  Luther.  What 
had  been  the  course  pursued.  A  judgement  of  two  universities 
came  forth  against  Luther.  A  terrible  Bull,  under  the  name  of 
the  Boman  Pontiff,  came  forth  against  Luther.  His  books 
were  burned:  there  was  a  clamour  among  the  people.  The 
business  could  not  be  conducted  in  a  more  odious  manner. 
Every  one  thought  the  Bull  more  unmerciful  than  was  expected 
from  Leo,  and  yet  those  who  carried  it  into  execution  aggra- 
vated its  harshness.' 

On  the  accession  of  his  schoolfellow  at  Deventer,  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  to  the  Papal  throne,  Erasmus  commenced  a  letter  ur- 
ging concessions  to  Luther,  and  a  gentler  policy  to  his  followers ; 
he  urges  the  possibility,  the  wisdom  of  arresting  the  course  of 
religious  revolution  by  timely  reform.  The  letter  broke  off 
abruptly,  as  if  he  had  received  a  hint,  or  from  his  0¥m  sagacity 
had  foreseen,  how  unacceptable  such  doctrines  would  be  even 
to  a  Teutonic  Pope.  Still  later  he  broke  out  in  indignant  re- 
monstrance on  the  burning  of  the  two  Augustinian  monks  at 
Brussels.  On  their  fate,  and  on  their  beautiful  Christian  for- 
titude, Luther  raised  almost  a  shout  of  triumph,  as  foreseeing 
the  impulse  which  their  martyrdom  would  give  to  his  cause. 
Erasmus  veiled  his  face  in  profound  sorrow  at  the  sufferings  of 
men  so  holy  and  blameless,  and  not  less  clearly  foreboded  that 
these  were  but  the  first-fruits  of  many  and  many  bloody  sacri- 
fices to  Him  whom  Erasmus  would  have  worshipped  as  the  Crod 
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of  mercy  ;  and  that,  as  of  old,  the  martyrs'  blood  would  be  the 
seed  of  the  New  Church,' 

But  neither,  on  the  other  band,  was  he  prepared,  either  by 
his  honest  and  conscientioua  opinions,  by  his  deliberate  judge- 
ment on  Christian  truth,  we  will  not  aay  to  go  all  lengths  with 
Luther,  though  he  could  not  but  see  their  agreement  on  many 
lital  iiuestions,  but  to  encourage  him  in  disturbing  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  the  world.  In  truth,  of  men  embarked  to  a 
certain  extent  in  a,  common  cause,*  no  two  could  he  conceived 
in  education,  temperament,  habits,  character,  opinions,  passions, 
as  far  as  Erasmus  had  passions,  so  absolutely  antagonist! cal ; 
and  add  to  all  this  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Erasmus,  as 
compared  with  the  robust  vigour,  and  yet  unexhausted  power 
of  Lutlier. 

Erasmus  had  a  deep,  settled,  conscientious,  religious  hatred 
of  war:  not  Penn  or  Barclay  repudiated  it  more  strongly  or 
absolutely,  as  unevangelic,  unchristian.  He  had  declared  these 
opinions  in  the  teeth  of  the  warlike  Pontiff  Julius.  The 
triumph  of  truth  itself,  at  least  its  immediat«  triumph,  was  not 
worth  the  horrors  of  a  aanguinary  war; — he  disclaimed  all 
sympathy  with  truth  which  was  seditious ;  he  had  rather 
surrender  some  portion  of  truth  than  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world.  He  feared,  as  he  said  later,  if  tried  like  Peter,  he 
might  fall  like  Peter.' 

'Tia  well  that  the  world  had  men  of  sterner  atufF — men  who 
would  lay  down  their  own  lives  for  the  truth,  and  would  not 
even  shrink  from   tho  awful  trial  of  imperilling  the  lives  of 

'  '  Quid  maltia  ?  Ubiounque  fiimns  eicitayit  Nunciuii,  ubiciinqiie  wcriliaui  rxer- 
eah,  Cannelita.  ibi  dicem  tmaae  fiKtom  bKreeeon  lemenlem.' — Eptsl.  1 1  S3.  Tlie 
vhola  of  this  most  remarkBtle  leKor,  in  whicli  he  dcacribea  tlio  coiirw  of 
eVBDla,  should  bn  read.  He  speaks  out  nbont  the  still  more  offensiie  and  oblruBire 
pride,  pomp,  nnd  luiui^  of  t!ia  derfy,  rapDctally  of  tbo  bishapa.  '  h  dtxa  nut 
become  bim  to  tptak  of  the  Popf .'    But  bow  bas  Clemeot  treated  Flgrence  i ', 

*  '  Nam  rideor  mihi  fere  omnia  docuisso,  qiiic  dot:et  Lutbenta,  nisi  qur>d  rod 
tam  otcocitei,  qnodque  nbstinui  a  quibusdain  Eeaigmatibua  el  pBrodaxia.'  Su  OTuta 
ErasmuB  to  Zuiogliua.  The  psradoies  vera  no  doubt  tha  deoial  of  Free  Wilt, 
and  the  absolale  aintuliiesi  of  all  human  works  before  grace,  and  juatification  bj 
ttMi  without  works. 

•  Bpist.  85i.  repeated  later. 
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others.  But  let  us  not  too  severely  judge  those  whom  Q-od  had 
not  gifted  with  this  sublimer  virtue  ;  let  us  not  wholly  attribute 
the  temporising  and  less  rigid  conduct  of  Erasmus  to  criminal 
weakness,  or  more  justly,  perhaps,  to  constitutional  timidity — 
still  less  to  the  sordid  fear  of  losing  his  favours  and  appointments. 
Erasmus,  from  his  point  of  view,  could  not  fiilly  comprehend 
the  awful  question  at  issue, — ^that  it  was  the  great  question  of 
Christian  liberty  or  the  perpetuation  of  unchristian  tyranny ; 
that  it  was  a  question  on  which  depended  the  civilisation  of 
mankind,  the  final  emancipation  of  one-half  of  the  world  from 
the  sacerdotal  yoke,  the  alleviation  of  that  yoke  even  to  those 
who  would  still  choose  to  bear  it.  Compare  the  most  Papal 
of  Papal  countries,  even  in  our  0¥m  days  of  strange  reaction, 
with  Papal  Christendom  before  the  days  of  Luther,  and  calmly 
inquire  what  the  whole  world  owes  to  those  whom  no  human 
considerations — not  even  the  dread  of  imchristian  war,  could 
withhold  from  the  bold,  uncompromising,  patient  assertion  of 
truth.  Let  us  honour  the  martyrs  of  truth ;  but  let  us  honour 
— though  in  a  less  degree — ^those  who  have  laboured  by  milder 
means,  and  much  less  fieiy  trials,  for  the  truth,  even  if,  like 
Erasmus,  they  honestly  confess  that  they  want  the  martyr's 
courage. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  how  entirely  Erasmus  mis- 
apprehended the  depth  and  importance  of  the  coming  con- 
test and  his  own  utter  disqualification  for  taking  an  active 
part  in  it,  than  a  fact  upon  which  no  stress  has  been  laid.  It 
was  to  be  a  Teutonic  emancipation ;  not  but  that  there  was  to 
be  a  vigorous  struggle  among  the  races  of  Latin  descent  for  the 
same  freedom.  In  France,  in  Italy,  even  in  Spain  there  were 
men  who  contended  nobly  and  died  boldly  for  the  reformation  of 
Christianity.  But  it  was  to  be  consimmiated  only  in  Teutonic 
countries, — a  popular  revolution,  wrought  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  through  the  vernacular  language.  But 
Erasmus  was  an  absolute  Latin  —  an  obstinate,  determined 
Latin.  He  knew,  he  would  know,  no  languages  but  Latin 
and  Greek.     We  have  seen  him  in  Italy,  almost  running 
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the  risk  of  his  life  from  hia  disdainfiil  refusal  to  learn  even  the 
commonest  phrases.  To  French  he  had  an  aljsolute  aversion — 
'It  is  a  barbarous  tongue,  with  the  shrillest  discords,  and 
words  hardly  human.''  He  gave  up  his  benefice  in  England 
becaiiae  he  would  not  learn  to  speak  English.  We  know  not 
how  far  he  spoke  his  native  Dut«h,  but  Dutch  can  have  been 
of  no  extensive  use.  He  more  than  once  declined  to  speak 
German.'  Of  the  Swiss-German,  spoken  at  Basil,  where  he  lived 
so  long,  he  knew  nothing.  In  one  passage,  indeed,  he  devoutly 
wishes  that  all  languages,  except  Greek  and  Latin,  were  utterly 
extirpated  ;  and  what  bears  more  directly  upon  our  argument,  we 
think  that  we  remember  a  passage  in  which  he  expresses  his 
deep  regret  that  Luther  condescended  to  write  in  any  tongue 
but  Latin. 

We,  according  to  our  humour,  may  smite  with  scorn  or  with 
compassion  at  the  illiutiou  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  Erasmus  of  a  tranquil  reformation,  carried 
out  by  princes,  and  kings,  and  popes.  Yet  it  was  bis  fond 
dream  that  Churchmen,  as  Churchmen  then  were,  miglit  be 
persuaded  to  forego  all  the  superstitions  and  follies  on  which 
rested  their  power  and  influence,  and  become  mild,  holy,  self- 
denying  pastors ;' — that  sovereigns,  like  Charles,  and  Francis, 
and  Henry — each  a  bigot  in  his  way ;  Charles  a  autlen,  Francis 
a  dissolute,  Henry  an  imperious  bigot — should  forget  their 
feuds,  and  conspire  for  tlie  re-establishment  of  a  piue  and  apos- 
tolic church  in  their  dominions ; — that  Popes,  like  the  volup- 
tuous Leo ;  the  cold  and*  narrow  Adrian  of  Utrecht ;  the 
worldly,  politic,  intriguing  Medici,  Clement  VII.,  should  become 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  a  simple  creed,  a  more  rational 

■  A  OernUQ  child  trill  learn  to  spKak  French — '  Quod  si  id  fit  in  liagul  barbari 
et  bAimjtoo.  qiuc  aliud  ncribil  quHm  sonal,  quipquo  suos  hnliet  ilridoros  rl  \oeeH  vi» 
humnniu,  qunnlo  id  fuciliuB  QerM  in  liDgufl  Qtreci  seu  L&tiai.'—  Dt  Puerit  Initi- 
tHtndis.    Compure  Hsu,  i-  133' 

■  Epist,  635.    Spe  also  JorliB,  i.  p,  246. 

'  'OpIabHm  illuc  sic  tmotare  Chrinti  negotium,  ut.  0Ml«ii»  procBribus,  ant  pro- 
bSTeluT  tot  certe  non  reprobaivt  nr.' — Jodoco  Jodip,  Epist. 

'  Al  ego  libertstem  ila  m&labiitn  t«mpemtaia,  ut  Ponlilii^eB  etium  el  moDHrchx 
ad  hi^na  neeotii  coiuartlum  pellicirvntur.'— Mplnnfhthanii,  Epist. 
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ritual,  a  mild  and  parental  control; — that  the  edifice  of 
sacerdotal  power,  wealth,  and  authority,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing up  for  centuries,  should  crumble  away  before  the  gentle 
breath  of  persuasion.  We  who  have  read  the  whole  history  of 
the  awful  conflict  for  emancipation,  the  strife  of  centuries 
downwards,  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for  emancipation  not 
yet  nearly  won,  may  pity  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  the  want 
of  sagacity  and  even  of  common  sense  in  Erasmus ;  we  may 
shake  our  knowing  heads  at  the  argument  which  he  propounded 
in  simple  faith,  ^  that  it  was  not  a  greater  triumph  than  that 
achieved  at  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity.' 

Yet  blinded — self-blinded,  it  may  be — for  a  time  by  this, 
dare  we  say  pardonable,  hallucination,  Erasmus  stood  between 
the  two  parties,  and  could  not  altogether  close  his  eyes.  He 
could  not  but  see  on  one  side  the  blazing  fires  of  persecution, 
the  obstinate  determination  not  to  make  the  least  concessions, 
the  monks  and  friars  in  possession  of  pulpits,  new  enemies 
springing  up  in  all  quarters  against  himself  and  against  polite 
letters,  which  were  now  openly  branded  as  the  principal  source 
of  all  heresy ;  the  dogs  of  controversy — the  Sorbonne,  men  of 
rank  and  station,  like  Albert,  Prince  of  Carpi,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Italians  —  let  loose  upon  himself,  or 
bursting  their  leashes,  and  howling  against  him  in  unchecked 
fury.  On  the  other  hand,  tumult,  revolt,  perhaps — and  too 
soon  to  come — civil  war ;  the  wildest  excesses  of  language,  the 
King  of  England  treated  like  a  low  and  vulgar  pamphleteer, 
the  Pope  branded  as  Antichrist ;  excesses  of  conduct,  at  least 
the  commencements  of  iconoclasm  ;  threatening  schisms,  as  on 
the  Eucharist;  polite  letters  shrinking  back  into  obscurity 
before  fierce  polemics ;  the  whole  horizon  darkened  with  things 
more  dark,  more  awful,  more  disastrous. 

But  the  man  of  peace,  the  man  of  books,  could  not  be  left 
at  rest.  The  imhappy  conflict  with  Ulric  Hutten,  forced  upon 
him  against  his  will,  not  merely  inade  him  lose  his  temper, 
and  endeavour  to  revenge  himself  by  a  tirade,  which  we  would 
most  willingly  efface  from  his  works,  but  committed  him  at 
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least  with  the  more  violent  of  the  Lutheran  party.  Erasmus, 
in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  letters,  deplores  the  loose 
morals,  as  well  as  the  unruly  conduct,  of  naany  who  called 
themselves  Lutherans.  All  revolutions,  especially  religious 
revolutions,  stir  up  the  dregs  of  society  ;  and  most  high-minded 
and  dauntless  Hefnrmers,  who  find  it  necessary  to  break  or 
loosen  the  bonds  of  esiating  authority,  must  look  to  bear  the 
blame  of  men  who  seek  freedom  only  to  be  free  from  all 
control — 

Who  licence  mean  when  they  cry  liberty. 
Of  a  far  higher  cast  and  rank  than  such  men,  but  of  all  the 
disciples  of  Luther  the  one  in  some  respects  most  uncongenial 
to  Erasmus,  was  Ulric  Hutten.  Of  Hutten's  literary  labours, 
his  free,  bold,  idiomatic  Latinity;  his  powers  of  declamation, 
eloquence,  satire ;  his  large  share  in  the  famous  '  Epistolte 
Obscuromm  Virorum '  *  (now,  thanks  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
to  Dr,  Strauss,  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy),  no  one 
was  more  inclined  to  judge  favourably,  or  had  expressed  more 
freely  that  admiring  judgement,  than  Erasmus.  He  had  cor- 
responded with  him  on  friendly  terms.  But  Hutten's  morals 
certainly  were  not  blameless.  He  was  a  turbulent,  as  well  as 
a  dauntless  man — restless,  reckless,  ever  in  the  van  or  on  the 
forlorn  hope  of  reform ;  daring  what  no  one  else  would  dare, 
endiuing  what  few  would  endure,  provoking,  deiying  hostility, 
wielding  his  terrible  weapon  of  satire  without  scruple  or  re- 
morse, and  ready,  and  indeed  notoriously  engaged,  in  wielding 
other  not  bloodless  weapons.  The  last  that  was  heard  of  him  had 
been  in  one  of  what  we  fear  must  be  called  the  robber-bands  of 
Franz  Sickengen.  Already  Ulriu  Hutten  had  taken  iipon  him- 
self the  office  of  compelling  Erasmus  to  take  the  Lutheran 
side.  In  a  letter  written  (in  1520),  under  the  guise  of  the 
warmest  friendship,  he  had  treated  him  as  an  apostate?  from 

•  Erasmiu  i»  fnid  to  hiiro  owod  his  life  to  this  pnbliciilinn.     Ho  knfl;lin.l  *) 
TiolcDI.Ij  while  tcDding  Iho  letl^rs.  u  tn  bmk  a  daugerouu  imposlhutno.     lit;  liuv- 
I  eTf r,  Dot  onlj  diBclsimed,  till)  cipreued,  strong  itiBnpprubsIioD  of  lli'  Inii'-  nnil  1 

lomper  of  the  book.  ^M 
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the  common  cause.'  In  the  affair  of  Seuchlin,  Erasmus,  in 
Hutten's  judgement  (a  judgement  which  he  cared  not  to  conceal), 
acted  timidly  and  basely.  He  had  at  first  highly  lauded  the 
*  Epistolffi  Obflcurorum  Virorum,'  afterwards  treacherously  con- 
demned them.  He  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  adver- 
saries of  Luther  that  the  Reformation  was  a  business  in  which 
he  (Erasmus)  had  no  concern.  In  a  second  letter,  Hutten  had 
endeavoured  to  work  on  the  fears  of  Erasmus.  He  urged  upon 
his  ^  adorable  friend '  that  ^  he  could  not  be  safe,  since  Luther's 
books  had  been  burned :  will  they  who  have  condemned  Luther, 
spare  you  ?  Fly,  fly  and  preserve  yourself  for  us !  Fly  while 
you  can,  most  excellent  Erasmus,  lest  some  calamity,  which  I 
shudder  to  think  of,  overtake  you.  At  Louvain,  at  Cologne, 
you  are  equally  in  peril.'  He  suggests  to  Erasmus  to  take 
refuge  in  Basil.^  Erasmus  did  retire  to  Basil,  but  retired  to 
place  himself  in  connection  with  his  printer.  Two  years  after, 
Ulric  Hutten,  in  wretched  health,  in  utter  destitution,  almost 
an  outlaw,  hunted  down,  it  might  seem,  as  one  of  Franz  Sick- 
engen's  disbanded  soldiers,  who  could  find  no  refuge  in  Ger- 
many, appeared  in  Basil.  The  intercourse  between  Hutten 
and  Erasmus  took  place,  unfortunately,  through  the  busy  and 
meddling,  if  not  treacherous,  Eppendorf.  This  man,  by  some 
said  to  have  been  of  high  birth,  was  studying  theology  at  Basil, 
at  the  cost  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  determined  enemy 
of  Lutheranism.  The  unpleasant  quarrel  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  Eppendorf  and  Erasmus,  in  which  Eppen- 
dorf tried  to  extort  money  from  Erasmus  on  account  of  an 
imprudent  and  ungenerous  letter  of  Erasmus  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Eppendorf,  gives  but  a  mean  opinion  of  this  man.  On 
the  instant  of  his  arrival,  Hutten  sent  Eppendorf  to  Erasmus, 
it  might  seem  expecting  to  be  received  with  open  arms,  if  not 
taken  under  his  hospitable  roof.  But  Erasmus  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  conmiit  himself  with  so  unwelcome  a  guest,  who  was 

*  This  letter,  recently  published  in  two  theological  journals  in  Germany,  we 
know  only  as  cited  by  Dr.  Strauss ;  it  is  addressed  *  Des.  firasmo  Rot.  Theologo, 
amico  summo.' 

•  Opera  Hutteni,  Munch.  4,  49  53. 
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Btill  sufTering  under  a  loathsome  malady  ;  or  to  make  his  house 
the  centre,  in  whicli  Hutten  would  gather  round  him  all  the 
most  turbulent  and  desperate  of  the  Lutherans.  He  shrunk 
from  the  burthen  of  maintaining  him.  Hutten,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Erasmus,  was  not  scrupulous  in  money  matters,  ready 
to  borrow,  but  unable  to  pay.  Erasmus  repelled  hie  advances 
with  cold  civility,  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  even  his  civil 
messages  reached  Hutten.  There  were  negotiations,  no  doubt 
insincere  on  both  sides,  One  could  not  bear  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  the  other  could  not  bear  a  chill  room  without  one,'  In 
short,  they  did  not  meet.  The  indefatigable  Hutten  employed 
his  time  at  Basil,  sick  and  broken  down  as  he  was,  in  his 
wonted  way,  in  writing  two  fierce  pamphlets  ;  one  against  the 
Elector  Palatine,  one  against  a  certain  physician,  who  probably 
had  been  guilty  of  not  curing  him,  to  distract  his  mind,  as 
Eppendorf  said,  from  his  suEFerings.  After  two  months  Hutten 
received  cold  but  peremptory  orders  from  the  magistrates  to 
quit  Basil.  He  retired  to  MuUiausen,  to  brood  over  tlie  cool- 
ness and  neglect  of  one  from  whom  a  man  of  calmer  mind 
would  hardly  have  expected  more  than  coolness  and  neglect. 
A  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Laurentius,  Dean  of  St.  Donatian  at 
Bruges,  fell  in  his  way.  In  this  letter  Erasmus  endeavoured 
still  to  maintain  his  stately  neutrality,  disclaimed  all  connec- 
tion with  Luther,  did  honour  to  Luther's  merits,  to  the  truth 
of  much  of  his  censures,  and  to  his  services  to  true  religion, 
but  reproved  his  vehemence  and  violence ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  protested  against  being  enrolled  among  the  adversaries 
of  refonn.  This  letter  contained  a  hasty,  and  not  quite  accu- 
rate account  of  Hutten's  visit  to  Basil.  The  busy  Eppendorf 
rode  to  and  fro  between  Basil  and  Mulhausen,  and  was  not  the 
mediator  to  conciliate  men  irreconcilably  opposed  in  views  and 
temper.  The  conclusion,  the  melancholy  conclusion,  was  the 
'Expostulation'  of  Hutten,  in  which  in  fury  of  invective,  in 
bitterness   of  satire,   in   the   mastery  of  vituperative   Latin, 

'  Tbo  account  in  Dr.  SUaum'a  L\ft  of  Hutttn  is  on  llic  wLoU  fair  and  candid. 
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Hutten  outdid  himself:  only,  perhaps,  to  be  outdone  in  all 
these  qualities  by  the  ^  Sponge '  of  Erasmus.  Luther  himself 
stood  aghast,  and  expressed  his  grave  and  sober  condenmation 
of  both.* 

This  unseemly  altercation  was  not  likely  to  maintain  Erasmus 
in  his  dignified  position  of  neutrality  ;  it  rendered  his  mediation 
next  to  impossible,  if  it  had  ever  been  possible  to  stem  or  to 
quiet  two  such  furious  conflicting  currents.  But  worse  trials 
followed ;  worse  times  came  darkening  over  the  man  of  books, 
the  man  of  peace.  The  Peasant  War  broke  out,  desolating 
Southern  Germany  with  atrocities,  only  surpassed,  and  far 
surpassed,  by  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  their  suppression.' 
The  Peasant  insurrections  were  not  religious  wars ;  they  were 
but  the  last,  the  most  terrible  in  a  long  succession  of  such 
insurrections,  to  which  the  down-trodden  cultivators  of  the  soil 
had,  from  time  to  time,  been  goaded  by  the  intolerable  oppres- 
sions of  their  feudal  lords.  Luther  denovmced  them  with  all 
his  vehement  energy.  Luther  held,  according  to  his  views  of 
Scripture,  the  tenet  of  absolute  submission  to  the  higher 
powers  in  all  temporal  concerns.  Some  of  the  most  abject  of 
the  English  clergy  imder  the  Stuarts  might  have  foimd  quota- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Luther,  to  justify  the  extremest 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience.  Still,  with  the  desperate 
struggles  for  social  freedom  were  now  imavoidably  mingled  aspi- 
rations after  religious  freedom.  Among  the  articles  exhibited 
by  the  insurgents  was  a  demand  for  the  free  choice  of  their 
religious  pastors.*  Some  of  the  Beformed  Clergy  were  among 
the  fautors,  some  perhaps  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  revolt ; 
many  more  were  the  victims  of  the  blind,  savage,  indiscrimi- 
nating  massacre  which  crushed  the  rebellion.  How  to  the  quiet 
Erasmus  might  seem  to  be  accomplished  his  gloomy  and  fearfrd 

'  He  writes  in  a  lighter  tone, '  Equidem  Huttenum  nollem  acpottulassef  multo 
minib  Erasmum  extersisse* — Epist.  ad  Hansman  ;  De  Wette,  ii.  411. 

*  A.D.  1523.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  Eraemus  it  is  said  that  100,000  human 
beings  had  perished  in  these  wars.  See  Epist  S03.  See  also  Luther*s  letters ; 
De  Wette,  iii.  22. 

*  See  Sartorius.    Bauem  Krieg,  Berlin,  1795. 
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forebodings,  that  the  tenets  of  Luther,  breaking  loose  from 
authority,  must  lead  to  civil  tumulta  I  The  Pfaaant  wars  had 
not  ended,  or  hardly  ended,  wlien  the  Anabaptists,*  the  first 
Anabaptists,  arose,  threw  off  at  once  all  civil  and  religious 
obedience,  with  a  fanaticism  which  had  all  the  excesses,  the 
follies,  the  cruelties,  the  tyiunny  of  popular  insurrection,  with- 
out any  of  the  grandeur,  the  noble  self-sacrifice,  the  patriotic 
heroism  of  a  strife  for  freedom.  The  voice  of  Luther  was  heard 
louder  and  louder,  protesting,  denouncing  tlie  monstroua 
wickedness,  the  monstrous  impiety,  the  monstrous  madness  of 
these  wild  zealots  ;  he  repudiated  them  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian iaith  and  Christian  morals,  and  called  on  all  rulers  and 
magistrates  to  put  down  with  the  severest  measures,  as  they 
did  without  remorse,  those  common  enemies  of  Christ  and  of 
mankind.  Still  these  frantio  excesses,  notwithstanding  this 
just  and  iterated  disclaimer,  could  not  but  have  some  lianeful 
effect  on  the  progress  of  religious  freedom ;  they  affrighted  the 
frightened,  raised  a  howl  of  triiunph  from  the  extreme  bigots, 
and,  on  those  who,  like  Erasmus,  loved  peace  above  all  things, 
seemed  to  enforce  the  wisdom  of  their  cautious  and  prophetic 
timidity. 

During  all  this  time  every  infiuence,  every  kind  of  persua- 
sion, was  used  to  induce  Erasmus  to  take  the  part  of  the 
established  order  of  things — flatteries,  promises,  splendid  offers, 
gifts ;  prelates,  princes,  kings,  the  Pope  himself  condescended 
to  urge,  to  excite,  almost  to  implore.  Would  the  most  learned 
man  in  Christendom  stand  aloof  in  sullen  dignity  ?  Would  he 
whose  voice  alone  could  allay  the  timiult,  maintain  a  cold  and 
suspicious  silence  ?  Would  he  who  had  received  such  homage, 
such  favours,  such  presents,  persist  in  ungrateful  disregard  for 
the  cause  of  order  ?  Would  the  lover  of  peace  do  nothing  to 
promote  peace?  His  silence  would  be  more  than  suspicious; 
it  would  justify  the  worst  charges  that  could  be  made  against 
liim ;  irrefiagably  prove  his  latent  heresies,  and  show  the 
just   sagacity   of  his   most  violent   adversaries,   according  to 

*  The  great  outburst  of  AnHhapliGm  uuiler  Johu  of  Leydin  wns  later,  ii'iO. 
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whom  Luther  had  but  hatched  the  egg  which  Erasmus  had 
laid.     Erasmus  protested,  but  protested  in  vain,  that  he  might 
have  laid  an  egg,  but  that  Luther  had  hatched  a  very  different 
brood.     From  both  sides  came  at  once  the  most  adulatory 
invitations   and   the   most   bitter   reproaches.      The   extreme 
Reformers  taunted  him  as  a  cowardly  apostate,  the  Romanists 
as  a  cowardly  hypocrite.'     Neither  party  would  believe  that  a 
man  might  with  reason  condemn  both.     There  was  no  longer  an 
inch  of  ground  on  which  the  moderate  could  be  permitted  to 
take  his  stand.     Even  now  it  is  thought  almost  impossible 
that  a  wise,  sincere,  and  devout  Christian  may  deprecate  the 
excesses  of  both  parties  in  this  great  controversy,  and  strive 
to  render  impartial  justice  to  the  virtues  as  well  of  Luther 
as  of  some  of  his  adversaries ;  still  less  of  those  who  hovered, 
in    their   time,   in   the    midway   over    the    terrible   conflict. 
Erasmus,  too,  suffered  one  of  the  inevitable  penalties  of  wit ; 
his  sharp  sayings  were  caught  up,  and  ran  like  wildfire  through 
the  world — such  sayings  as  are  not  only  galling  for  the  time, 
but  are  ineffaceable,  and  rankle  unforgotten  and  unforgiven  in 
the  depth  of  the  heart.     In  his  interview  with  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  he   threw  out   carelessly   the   fatal   truth :   after  all, 
Luther's  worst  crime  is,  that  he  attacked  the  crown  of  the 
Pope  and  the  belly  of  the  Monks.     At  a  later  period,  after 
Luther's  marriage,  he  gave  as  deep  offence  to  the  Reformers : 
so  the  Tragedy  has  ended  like  a  Comedy,  in  a  wedding.* 

It  is  doubtless  right,  it  is  noble,  it  is  Christian  to  lay  down 
life  for  faith ;  but  it  was  hard  upon  Erasmus  to  be  called  upon 
to  hazard  his  comfort,  his  peace,  even  his  life,  for  what  he  did 
not  believe.  That  the  Monks  would  have  burned  him,  who 
doubts  ?  He  expresses  once  and  again  fear  of  the  more  fanatic 
Lutherans.*     Is  it  absolutely  necessary,  is  it  the  undeniable 

'  '  Romse  quidem  me  faciunt  Lutheranum,  in  GermaniA  sum  Anti-Lutheranissi- 
mus,  Bee  in  quenquam  magis  fremunt  quam  in  me,  cui  uni  improbant,  quod  non 
triumphant.' — Epist  667.    See,  among  many  other  passages,  Epist.  S24,  6. 

*  Erasmus  was  on  the  whole  fayourable  to  the  marriage  of  the  cleigy.-- 
Epist.  725. 

*  Epist.  586,  657.  In  660,  715,  718,  he  says  no  printer  dares  to  print  a  word 
against  Luther. 
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duty  of  every  Christian  man,  not  only  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  essential  truths  of  the  faith,  but  on  all  the  lesser 
and  Bubaidiary  truths,  especially  in  a  period  of  transition? 
That  religious  truths  are  revealed  with  different  degrees  of 
clearness,  revealed  differently  perhaps  to  different  minds,  who 
can  question  ?  The  theory  of  Erasmus  (and  who  shall  persuade 
US  that  Erasmus  waa  not  a  sincere  Christian?)  rested  in  a 
simpler  faith  (he  would  have  been  contented,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
after  him,  with  the  Apostles'  Creed),  observances  far  less 
onerous  and  Judaical,  superstitions  cast  aside,  the  Scriptures 
opened  to  the  people,  above  all,  more  pure,  more  peaceful 
lives,  which  would  have  given  time  and  tranquillity  for  the 
cultivation  of  letters.  Some  subjects,  as  the  Eucharist,  he  had 
not  profoundly  investigated.  On  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
on  what  is  called  the  Consent  of  the  Church,  he  acquiesced  in 
the  common  opinions :  how  long  was  it  that  Luther  had  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  universal  creed  ?  But  on  this  point 
all  were  agreed,  who  were  agreed  on  nothing  else,  that  Erasmus 
must  take  his  line ;  set  his  hand  to  the  ploiigh  in  one  furrow 
or  the  other,  and  never  look  back.  He  was  playing  a  fearful 
penalty  for  his  fame. 

Slowly,  with  much  hesitation,  Erasmus  screwed  up  hie 
courage  to  the  point  of  entering  the  arena.  He  was  himself 
conscious  of  his  own  unfitness  for  such  a  conflict,  embarrassed 
by  his  own  former  career,  even  by  his  hard-won  fame.  He  had 
managed  the  defensive  arms  of  controversy  with  skill ;  resent- 
ment at  personal  injuries  had  given  dexterity  to  his  hand ;  nor 
was  he  sparing,  as  his  strife  with  Lee,  with  Stunica,  with 
Egmont,  and  with  Hutten  will  show,  in  merciless  recrimination. 
Ho  important  a  resolution  could  not  but  transpire.  Luther 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  a  noble  letter,  with  too  much  of 
that  supcrcilioiiB  assumption  of  the  exclusive  and  incontestable 
possession  of  Christian  truth — without  which  he  had  not  been 
l^uther,  nor  had  the  Reformation  changed  the  world — but  in  all 
other  respects  calm,  dignified,  Christian,  not  deigning  to  avert 
his  assault,  nor  defying  it  with  disdainful  indifference : — 
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Grace  and  peace  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  been  long 
silent,  roost  excellent  Erasmus,  and  although  I  expected  that  you  would 
first  have  broken  silence,  as  I  have  expected  so  long,  charity  itself 
impels  me  to  begin.  I  shall  not  complain  of  you  for  having  behaved 
yourself  as  a  man  estranged  from  us,  to  keep  fair  with  the  Papists,  my 
enemies.  Nor  did  I  take  it  very  ill  that,  in  your  printed  books,  to  gain 
their  favour  or  mitigate  their  fury,  you  censured  us  with  too  much 
acrimony.  We  saw  that  the  Lord  had  not  bestowed  on  you  the  courage 
and  the  resolution  to  join  with  us  freely  and  confidently  in  opposing 
those  monsters,  nor  would  we  exact  from  you  that  which  surpasses 
your  strength  and  your  capacity.  We  have  even  borne  with  your 
weakness,  and  honoured  the  measure  which  God  has  given  you ;  for 
the  whole  world  cannot  deny  the  magnificent  and  noble  gifts  of  God  in 
you,  for  which  we  should  all  give  thanks,  that  through  you  letters 
flourish  and  reign,  and  we  are  enabled  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
their  purity.  I  never  wished  that,  forsaking  or  neglecting  your  own 
measure  of  grace,  you  should  enter  into  our  camp.  You  might  have 
aided  us  much  by  your  wit  and  by  your  eloquence,  but  since  you  have 
not  the  disposition  and  courage  for  this,  we  would  have  you  serve  God 
in  your  own  way.  Only  we  feared  lest  our  adversaries  should  entice 
you  to  write  against  us,  and  that  necessity  should  compel  us  to  oppose 
you  to  the  face.  We  have  held  back  some  amongst  us,  who  were  dis- 
posed and  prepared  to  attack  you ;  and  I  could  have  wished  that  the 
'  Complaint  *  of  Hutten  had  never  been  published,  and  still  more  that 
your  *  Sponge '  in  answer  to  it  had  never  appeared,  from  which  you  may 
see  and  feel  at  present,  if  I  mistake  not,  how  easy  it  is  to  say  fine 
things  about  the  duty  of  modesty  and  moderation,  and  to  accuse  Luther 
of  wanting  them,  and  how  difiicult  and  even  impossible  it  is  to  be  really 
modest  and  moderate,  without  a  special  gifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Believe 
me,  or  believe  me  not,  Christ  is  my  witness,  that  from  my  very  heart 
I  condole  with  you,  that  the  hatred  and  the  zeal  of  so  many  eminent 
persons  has  been  excited  against  you,  a  trial  too  great  for  mere  human 
virtue  like  yours.  To  speak  fireely,  there  are  amongst  us  who,  having 
this  weakness  about  them,  cannot  endure  your  bitterness  and  dissimu- 
lation, which  you  wish  should  pass  for  prudence  and  moderation.  They 
have  just  cause  for  resentment,  and  yet  would  not  feel  resentment  if 
they  had  more  greatness  of  mind.  I  also  am  irascible,  and  when  irri- 
tated have  written  with  bitterness,  yet  never  but  against  th^  obstinate 
and  hardened.  My  conscience  bears  me  witness,  the  experience  of 
many  bears  witness,  I  believe,  to  my  clemency  and  mildness  towards 
many  sinners  and  many  impious  men,  however  frantic  and  iniquitous. 
So  far  have  I  restrained  myself  towards  you,  though  you  have  provoked 
me,  and  I  promised,  in  letters  to  my  friends,  still  to  restrain  myself, 
unless  you  should  come  forward  openly  against  us.     For  although  you 


think  not  wilb  iia,  and  many  pious  doctrines  are  condemned  by  you 
through  iireligion  or  dimimulation,  or  from  a  sceptical  turn,  yet  I 
neither  can  nor  will  ascribe  Btubbom  perverneness  to  you.  What  ciin  I 
do  now  ?  Things  are  exasperated  on  botJi  sides :  I  could  winli  if  it  were 
poBsible  to  act  as  mediator  between  you,  and  that  tbcy  would  ceane  to 
aeaail  you  with  such  aiiimoaity,  and  aufler  your  old  age  to  Bleep  in  peace 
in  the  Lord  ;  and  tlius  they  would  act  according  to  my  judgement,  if  they 
either  cotiHidered  your  weakness  or  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  which 
has  so  long  been  beyond  your  capacity;  more  especially,  since  our 
aifairB  are  bo  advanced,  that  our  cause  is  in  no  peril,  even  should 
Erasmus  attack  it  with  all  his  might,  with  oil  his  acute  points  and 
strictures.  On  the  other  hand,  my  dear  Erasmus,  you  should  tliink  of 
their  weakness,  and  abstain  from  those  sharp  and  bitter  figures  of  rhe- 
toric  ;  and  if  you  cannot,  and  dare  not  assert  our  opinions,  let  them 
alone  and  treat  on  subjects  more  suited  to  you.  Our  friends,  yourself 
being  judge,  do  not  easily  bear  your  biting  words,  because  human  infir- 
mity tliinks  of  and  dreads  the  authority  and  the  reputation  of  Erasmus ; 
and  it  is  a  very  diderent  thing  to  be  attacked  by  Erasmus  than  by  all  the 
Fapists  in  the  world.* 

He  further  urges  him  to  be  only  a,  spectator  of  the  tragedy, 
not  to  write  books  against  him  and  his  friends,  t«  think  of  the 
Lutherans  as  of  brethren,  who  'should  bear,'  accordiiig  to  SU 
Paul,  each  other's  burthens.  '  It  would  be  a  miserable  speo- 
tacle  if  both  should  be  eaten  up  by  their  common  foes.  It  is 
certain  that  neither  party  wishes  anything  but  well  to  true 
religion.  Pardon  my  eliildishness  (infantiam),  and  forewell  in 
the  Lord.' ' 

But  Erasmus  was  either  too  deeply  committed,  or  too  far 
advanced  in  his  work,  to  be  deterred  from  the  fatal  step.  He 
chose  what  might  seem  an  abstract  question  of  high  theology, 
or  of  abstruse  philosophy ;  that  question  which  philosophy  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  solve,  and  on  which  revelation  maintains 
an  inscnitable  mystery,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  that  question 
not  set  at  rest,  we  say  it  with  due  respect,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Mansel.  Later  Bomish  controversialists,  as  Mobler  in 
his  able  '  Symbolik,'  have,  in  like  manner,  endeavomed  to  repre- 
sent the  controversy  of  the  Reformed  Churches  with  Borne,  as 
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resting  on  that  sole  question,  as  if  the  Protestants  uniformly 
denied  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  was  asserted  by  the 
wiser  Boman  Catholics.  But  it  has  been  said,  and  we  think 
truly  said,  that  all  reformers  and  founders  of  sects  are  pre- 
destinarians ;  calmer  established  religions  admit  in  some  form 
the  liberty  of  the  will ;  the  sterner  doctrine  is  still  that  of 
sections  or  of  sects.  It  survives  and  comes  to  life  again  under 
every  form  of  faith,  as  with  Augustine  in  the  early  Church, 
with  Jansenius  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  with  a  powerful  school 
among  ourselves.  To  Luther,  to  men  who  work  the  works  of 
Luther,  the  strong,  firm,  undoubting  conviction  of  truth  is  the 
discernible  voice  of  God  within ;  it  is  the  divine  grace,  which, 
as  divine,  must  be  irresistible,  if  not,  the  sovereignty  of  God 
is  imperilled.  This  and  this  alone  is  the  primal  movement  of 
justifying  faith ;  without  this,  the  will  is  servile — servile  to 
sin,  servile  to  Satan ;  and  as  this  grace  is  vouchsafed  only  to 
the  chosen,  stem  inevitable  predestinarianism  settled  down 
over  the  whole,  and  Luther  shrunk  not  from  the  desolating 
consequences.  But  Erasmus  had  learned  and  taught  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  he  had  worked  it  out  from 
his  biblical  studies;  he  was  most  familiar  with  the  Greek 
Fathers  who  had  eluded  or  rejected,  as  imcongenial  with  their 
modes  of  thought,  all  these  momentous  questions,  stirred  up 
by  Pelagianism.  He  had  a  great  distaste  for  Augustine,  to 
whom  he  preferred  Jerome,  as  little  disposed  or  qualified  to 
plunge  into  those  depths  as  himself. 

Erasmus  doubtless  did  not  fully  perceive,  but  Luther  did, 
how  this  question  lay  at  the  root  of  his  whole  system.  '  You 
struck  at  the  throat  of  my  doctrine,®  and  I  thank  you  for  it 
from  my  heart,' — so  Luther  closed  his  book  on  the  Slavery  of 
the  Will.  Luther  spoke  out  his  *  paradox,'  as  Erasmus  called 
it,  in  the  most  paradoxical  form ;  for  not  only  was  it  his  own 
profound  conviction,  but  he  intuitively  felt,  he  knew  by  daily 


"  *  Deinde  et  hoc  in  te  vehementer  laudo  et  predico,  quod  boIob  prse  omnibus  rem 
ipsam  es  BggressuB,  hoc  est,  summam  causae,  nee  me  fatigaris  alienis  iUis  causis 
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experience  among  his  followers,  that  in  this  lay  the  secret  of 
his  strength ;  that  less  than  this  would  not  startle  mankind 
from  the  obstinate  torpor,  the  dull  lethargy,  the  ceremonial 
servitude,  of  centuries.  This  alone  would  concentrate  the 
whole  of  Christianity  on  Christ,  or  on  God  through  Christ; 
would  make  a  new  religion,  not  vicarious  through  the  priest- 
hood, hut  strictly  personal ;  would  break  for  ever  the  sacerdotal 
dominion,  which  had  disposed  so  long,  at  its  despotic  arbitre- 
ment,  of  the  human  soul,  and  had  become  a  necessity  of  the 
religious  nature ;  would  inaugurate  the  manhood  of  the  mind, 
which  must  outgrow  the  period  of  tuition,  and  think  and  act 
for  itself,  and  bear  its  own  responsibility.  Some  of  the  best 
and  most  pious  of  the  Romanist^  Coutarini,  Sadolet,  even  for  a 
time  Pole,  as  Ranke  has  well  shown,  had  embraced  justification 
hy  faith,  but  they  could  not  go  farther  and  so  be  treacherous 
to  their  order ;  they  did  not  see  that  this  doctrine,  to  be 
efScacious,  must  stand  alone,  and  must  be  severed  from  priestly 
authority,  Luther  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  any  extreme ; 
he  saw  his  way,  as  far  as  it  went,  clearly,  and  would  not  be 
embarrassed,  even  by  inevitable  and  most  repulsive  difficulties, 
lot  what  would  follow  even  by  logical  inference.  This  doctrine 
magnified  the  sovereignty  of  God,  therefore  to  him  it  was 
irrefragable  ;  it  was  scepticism,  impiety,  atheism  in  others  to 
call  it  in  question.  Yet  even  in  his  own  day  Melanchthon  did 
not  follow  him  to  his  stern  conclusion.  Melanchthon  wrote  at 
first  witli  undissembled  praise  of  the  treatise  of  Erasmus,  The 
later  Lutherans  have  in  general  on  this  point  deserted  their 
master.  It  was  accepted  only  in  a  very  mitigated  form  by  the 
Church  of  England.  Wrought  out  with  more  fearless  and 
imhesitating  logic  by  his  stem  Genevan  successor,  it  prevailed 
among  the  Puritans.  Later,  almost  all  the  most  learned,  very 
many  of  the  moat  pious  of  our  Church,  including  John  Wesley 
and  bis  disciples,  repudiated  it.     Erasmianism,  as  soon  as  the 


da  Papatu,  Purgatorio,  LndulgentiiisCHlmilibusnugie,  potiusquamrauaiBiaquibui 
me  hitcteniu  omnei  fere  Tcoati  tiint  froBtn.     Unua  tn  et  solas  cardinc 
Tiilisli  et  ipsmn  jagnlnm  pcCiiEti,  pro  quo  ei  animo  tibi  gratiaa  nga,' 
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religions  world  calmed  down,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  a  state 
of  paroxysmal  struggle,  usually  renews  its  sway. 

Erasmus  and  Luther,  therefore,  in  this  controversy  were  as 
little  likely  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  as  if  each  had 
written   in   a  language  unknown  to  the  other.     On   the  ear 
of  Luther  and   the   Lutherans  the  calm,  cool  philosophy  of 
Erasmus,  the  plain  and  perspicuous  but  altogether  passionless 
scriptural  arguments,  fell  utterly  dead.     Even  to  us  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  something  cold  even  to  chill- 
ness,  in  the  treatise   of  Erasmus — the  nice   balance  of  the 
periods,  the  elaborate  finish  of  the  style,  the  very  elegance  of 
the  Latinity,  seem  to  show  that  the  heart  of  Erasmus  had  no 
part  in  the  momentous  question.     There  is  something  dubious, 
too,  in  the  prudence  with  which  he  chose   the  subject,  and 
so  eluded   all  those  other  questions,  indulgences,  purgatory, 
pilgrimages,  worship  of  saints,  monkery,  the   power   of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  Pope,  on  which  he  might  have  been  cited 
against  himself,  and  in  which  he  was  the  undoubted  forerunner 
of  Luther.     And  all  this  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  the 
bold,  the  vehement,  the  honest,  the  profoundly  religious  tone 
of  his  adversary.   With  all  its  coarseness,  almost  its  truculence, 
with  all  its  contemptuous  and  arrogant  dogmatism,  with  what 
might  seem   the   study  to   present   everjrthing  in   the   most 
alarming,  almost  repulsive,  form,  the  treatise  on  the  Servitude 
of  the  Will,  though  it  leaves  us  imconvinced,  rarely  leaves  us 
unmoved;  there  is  an  infelt  and   commanding  religiousness 
which  by  its  power  over  ourselves  reveals  the  mystery  of  its 
wonderful  power  over  his  own  generation.     At  all  events  the 
cold  smooth  oil  of  Erasmus  had  only  made  the  fire  bum  more 
intensely ;  the  intervention  of  the  great  scholar,  of  the  first 
man   of  letters,  of  the   oracle   of  Transalpine   Christendom, 
instead  of  answering  the  sanguine  expectation  of  the  one  side, 
or  the  awe  on  the  other,  was  absolutely  without  eflfect :  many 
Lutherans  may  have  been  exasperated,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
one  was  changed  in  sentiment  by  the  treatise  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will.    Erasmus,  in  his  '  Hyperaspistes,'  or  rather  his  two 
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Treatises,  answered  Luther.'  He  had  lost  much  of  his  serena 
temper,  but  gaiued  neither  fame  nor  authority.  There  is  a 
kind  of  consciouBuess,  which  involuntarily  betrays  itself,  that 
he  had  not  improved  hia  position.  In  truth  he  had  estranged 
Btiil  further  his  natural  allies,  the  Reformers ;  the  Papaliats,  who 
at  first  hailed  their  champion  with  noisy  acclamation,  revenged 
their  disappointment  at  his  want  of  success,  by  the  immitigated 
rancour  with  which  they  fell  upon  bis  former  works,' 

Yet  still  wlule  Erasmus  grew  older  and  more  infirm,  the 
world  darkened  around  him.  Event  aiter  event  took  place, 
which  threw  him  back  more  forcibly  upon  the  tide  of  reaction. 
To  all  who  were  not  yet  disenchanted  &om  the  ancient, 
traditionary,  almost  immemorial  majesty  of  the  Papal  See, 
who  still  honoured  the  Pope  as  the  succeBsor  of  St.  Peter,  aa 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  the  august  unity  of  the 
Chiuch ' — and  this  was  the  case  with  Erasmus,  the  friend  of 
more  than  one  pope — what  was  the  effect  of  the  taking  of 
Homo  by  the  Constable  Ronrbon,  with  all  its  unspeakable 
horrors  * — the  flight,  the  imprisonment,  the  abasement  of  the 
Pope  himself?  It  is  true  that  in  that  act  of  high  treason 
against  the  spiritual  sovereign,  with  all  its  insults  and  cruel- 
ties, the  Catholic  Spaniards  of  the  Constable  were  as  deeply 
concerned  as  the  Lutheran  Germans  of  George  Frondsberg. 

But  while  at  Basil  Erasmus  was  sacrificing  his  peace  at  the 


*  The  Luthsraiu  bitterly  complained  of  iU  (c 
ila  yeaoai ;  but  its  weari«ome  prolixit;  miut,  en 


;  thcj  eallri  it  the  Aspis.  tar 
□  iU  ovn  day,  haT«  checked  iti 


B  iDiMt  remarkftlile  Qdmiasioii  id  a  late  Letter  of  Eramma — all  Lheaa 
qiuwtiunB  ought  oaly  ta  be  diuilBlod,  and  (ampcnitpl;,  bj  learned  mem — '  et  qnt* 
LulJieruR  urget,  si  moderati  trBctuntur,  mel  Muteatii  propiua  ac«oduiil  ltd  viyorem 
Erangflicuni.'— Epist.  loas.  Juao  1,  lasfl. 

■  How  ilniplj  Ihis  awe  was  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Chrigtondam.  may  be  beat 
ConJBCtimid  ^m  the  profoundly-rcvecatit  tone  with  which  Luther  himaulf  wrote 
of  the  Pope,  but  a  year  or  two  before  bis  Goal  rerull.  <jee  his  two  letters  is  Da 
Wetto.  in  11518  (p.  lUO)  and  1619  (p.  233). 

■  6«e  Epist.  B88.    Among  all  its  horrors  (this  ii 
most  wiaihfnl  at  the  deetCDction  of  Sadalrt' 
tainl     Qoie  fiiit  tittquam  Mnta  Scythuum,  Quador 
Oolhonim  immaoilos,  ut  noD  rontenia  quicquid  ei 
(iHTnCtMitnam,  sceTiret  incondio.' 
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bidding  of  the  Papalists,  at  Paris  his  books  were  proscribed, 
his  followers  burned  at  the  stake.  Of  all  the  martyrs  who 
suffered  for  the  Eeformation,  none  was  more  blameless,  more 
noble,  more  calm  and  devout  in  his  death,  than  Louis  Berquin, 
The  crime  of  Berquin  was  the  translation,  the  dissemination, 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  His 
powerful  adversary  was  the  enemy  of  Erasmus — Noel  Bedier, 
or,  as  he  affected  to  call  himself  after  our  venerable  bishop, 
Beda.  Berquin  was  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  and  the  Sorbonne 
proceeded  to  issue  an  edict  condemnatory  of  the  writings  of 
Erasmus.  But  the  Queen-Mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  protected 
Berquin,  and  on  the  return  of  the  King  to  Paris  a  royal  man- 
date was  issued  for  his  release.  He  remained  in  Paris  for 
three  years  (from  1526  to  1529),  still  openly  disseminating  the 
works  of  Erasmus.  It  was  another  of  his  crimes  that  he  boldly 
asserted  the  duty  of  publishing  the  Scriptiu-es  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  also  a  tenet  of  Erasmus,  to  whom  he  was  personally  im- 
known,  but  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  received  a  reply  urging  him 
to  prudence,  to  flight,  and  this  not  only  on  his  own  accoimt,  for 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  selfish  fear  of  Erasmus,  lest  he 
too  should  be  imperilled  by  his  manly  disciple,  seems  to  be  his 
ruling  motive.  Unfortunately  the  profane  mutilation  of  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  Berquin  was  not  even  charged 
as  in  any  way  concerned,  exasperated  the  impetuous  and 
versatile  Francis.  Berquin  was  abandoned  to  his  persecutors. 
He  was  scourged,  condemned  to  see  his  books  publicly  burned, 
to  make  an  abjuration  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  to  have  his 
tongue  pierced  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Berquin  refused  to  abjure ;  he  aggravated  his  oflfence  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  King.  A  vain  appeal!  He 
was  sentenced  to  the  flames.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  holy 
serenity  of  his  martyrdom.  He  seemed,  as  was  reported  by 
an  eye-witness  to  Erasmus,  as  he  marched  to  the  stake,  like 
one  in  his  library  absorbed  in  his  studies,  or  in  a  chiurch 
meditating  on  heavenly  things.  His  mien  and  gestures,  when 
he  went  to  his  death,  were  easy  and  quick,  with  nothing  of 
defiance  or  sullen  obstinacy.   Six  hundred  soldiers  were  ordered 


out  to  prevent  tumult,  iind,  by  the  noise  they  made,  to  pre- 
vent his  dying  worda  being  heard  by  the  populace.  No  one 
dared  nmrmur  the  name  of  Jesus  as  he  was  suffocated  by  the 
flames.  We  wish  that  there  had  been  more  generous  sympathy 
at  liis  fate,  more  righteous  indignation  against  his  persecutors, 
in  the  cold  letter  of  Erasmus  which  describes  his  death.  It  is 
«ad  to  see  the  growing  perplexity  of  the  gentle  scholar,  as 
age  and  infirmities  more  and  more  enfeeble  him,  in  those  dis- 
trRct«d  times.'  He  still  shrinks  with  natural  and  conscientious 
abhorrence  from  the  burning  of  heretics,  but  he  haa  begun 
to  draw  nice  distinctions  between  the  forms  of  heresy.  He 
cannot,  after  the  death  of  Berquin,  quite  approve  of  the  stem 
severity  of  the  French  government,  and  their  subservience  to 
the  Papal  See.  'But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  err  In  this  way, 
tlian  to  pennit  the  imbridled  licence,  which  prevails  in  some 
Crerman  cities,  in  which  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  the  cardinals 
the  creatures  of  Antichrist,  the  bishops  monsters,  the  clergy 
swine,  monasteries  conventicles  of  Satan,  princes  tyrants.  The 
Evangelical  populace  were  in  arms,  more  ready  to  fight  than 
to  be  instructed.' 

But  still  worse  days  were  to  come.  \Miile  France  was  thus 
recoiling  towards  the  Papacy,  England,  Erasmian  England, 
wafl  making  rapid  strides  in  the  opposite  direction.  Nowhere 
had  the  writings  of  Erasmus  met  with  such  universal  acceptance 
as  in  England.*  The  King,  the  Queen,  even  Wolsey,  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  as  we  have  seen,  Fisher,  More,  were  his 
patrons  or  dear  friends.  Lee  had  been  almost  his  only  English 
aJMailant,  and  Jjce  was  then  an  obscure  man  ;  but  he  had  been 
growing  into  fayoiir,  and  was  suspected  by  Luther  as  having  a 
chief  hand  in  the  King's  attack  upon  him.     First  came  the 

*  EpiiL  nx.  p.  1 2DG.  '  Si  hdq  commeruit  flupplicium  doleo.  ti  commeruit  bii 
doleo:  Estiaseit  eniminnocentnnmariqiismoocenlem:  t  I'  Ernsmus  rntlipr  nofleni 
away  how  much  hia  own  works  had  to  do  with  the  fate  of  Berquin.  Compare 
Berquin't  letter,  cccixv.  p.  1712.  Enwniua  concludes  with  this:  'Qui  ei  decegsit 
cum  bani  coaiwieDtit.  quod  Bdotudum  spero,  quid  eo  felidua?  .  .  .  Varia  auut 
bomiaani  judida.    Ule  felix  qui,  judice  lieo,  nbaolvitur.' 

'  He  complaina,  in  1S27.  that  be  had  brei]  pivnrLed  agninsl  ut  Pnul's  Cross, 
WfoM  the  Lord  Mayor.— Episl.  882, 
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Divorce ;  Queen  Catherine  had  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
writings  of  Erasmus ;  she  had  accepted  the  dedication  of  his 
treatise  on  *  Matrimony.'     But   on  the   Divorce,  however  it 
might  grieve  him,  he  might  maintain  a  prudent  and  doubtful 
silence.^     Before  his  death,  however,  Erasmus  must  hear  the 
terrible  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  of  More. 
If  the  passionless  heart  of  Erasmus  was  capable  of  deep  and 
intense  love  for  any  human  being,  it  was  for  More.     Of  all  his 
serious  writings,   nothing  approached  in  beauty,  in  life,   in 
eloquence,  to  his  character  of  his  two  models  of  every  Christian 
virtue — the  recluse  Franciscan  Abbot  of  St.  Omer,  Vitrarius, 
and   Sir   Thomas  More.     Of  these,  one  had   been,  by  what 
might  well  be  thought  in  these  troubled  times,  the  divine 
mercy,  early  released  from  life.     With  the  other,  Erasmus  had 
still  maintained  close  and  intimate  correspondence  :  his  writings 
teem   with   passages   bearing   testimony   to   the   public,   and 
especially   to   the   domestic,  virtues  of  More.     No  two  men 
could  have  had  more  perfect  sympathy  in  character  and  in 
opinion.     No   man   had   laughed   so   heartily  at   the  wit   of 
Erasmus  :  the  *  Praise  of  Folly,'  as  it  has  been  said,  came  from 
the  house  of  More.     More's  eyes  were  as  open  to  the  abuses  of 
the  Chiurch,  to  the  vulgar  superstitions,  to  the  inveterate  evils 
of  scholasticism  and  monkery  as  those  of  Erasmus.     The  biblical 
studies,  the  calm  reasoning  piety  of  the  serious  writings  of 
Erasmus  were  as  congenial  as  his  wit  to  More.     More,  like 
Erasmus,  had  a  premature  revelation  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the 
virtue  of  religious  toleration.     The  reaction  seized  them  both  : 
they  were  shaken  with  the  same  terror ;  they  recoiled  at  the 
same  excesses  of  some  among  the  Eeformers;  each  had  the 
most  profound  love  of  peace.     But  from  his  position,  and  from 
his  more  firm  and  resolute  character,  the  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land was  either  driven  or  drove  himself  much  further  back. 
Erasmus  was  a  reluctant,  tardy  controversialist ;  More  a  will- 
ing, a   busy,  a  voluminous   one:    this   is   not   generally   re- 

*  '  Nullus  nnquam  mortAlium  uUam  ejllabam  ex  me  audiyit,  approbant^m  ant 
improbantem  hoc  factum.  Prseterea  nemo  mortalium  me  super  hoc  interpellavit 
negotio.'  He  gives  his  reasons,  his  being  counsellor  to  the  Emperor,  gratitude  to 
Henry  VIII.,  friendship  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.— Epist  1253. 
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membered.  In  liis  auswer  to  Tjndale  and  Frith,  ia  hia 
answer  to  Baraea,  above  all,  in  bia  '  Supplication  of  Souls,'  in 
reply  to  the  celebrated  '  Supplication  of  Beggars,'  Slore  ia  the 
detennined  thorough-going  apologist  of  all  the  abusea  of  the 
old  system,  of  those  at  which  he  had  freely  laughed  with 
Erasmus^ Pilgrimages,  Image-worship,  Purgatory,  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  raonks.  No  one  can 
know  who  has  not  read  the  latter  work,  with  what  reckless 
zeal  More  combated  the  new  opponents,  with  what  feeble 
argument*  he  satisfied  his  perspicuous  mind.  No  one  who  ha« 
not  read  the  'Supplication  of  Souls'  can  estimate  More's 
strength  and  his  weakness.  No  one  can  even  fairly  judge  how 
far  the  native  gentleness  of  his  character,  that  exquisitely 
Christian  disposition,  which  showed  itself  with  all  its  tender- 
ness in  his  domestic  relations,  and  gave  to  his  ordinary  life, 
still  more  to  hia  death,  such  irresistible  attraction,  was  proof 
against  that  sterner  bigotry  in  defence  of  their  faith,  which 
hardens  even  the  meekest  natures,  deadens  the  most  sensitive 
ears  to  the  cries  of  suffering,  makes  pitilessness,  even  cruelty, 
a  sacred  diity.  We  leave  to  Mr.  Froude  and  to  his  opponents 
the  difficult,  to  us  luiproven,  questions  of  the  peraecntions,  the 
tortures,  which  More  is  accused  as  havingmore  than  sanctioned.' 
But  the  general  tone,  and  too  many  passages  in  these  works, 
as  we  must  sadly  admit  in  those  of  Erasmus,  show  that  both 
had  been  driven  to  tamper  at  least  with  the  milder  and  more 
Christian  theoretic  principles  of  their  youth ;  both  branded 
heresy  as  the  worst  of  offences,  worse  than  murder,  worse  than 
parricide ;  and  left  the  unavoidable  inference  to  be  drawn  as 

'  It  would  be  unpardonablo  lo  omit  Iho  l^BtJinoDj  of  Erajmiu,  hut  we  must 
ptt  the  whale  on  this  paint.  '  Porra.  quod  joctant  dp  csreeribus  aa  venun  iji 
nredo.  lUud  ropitnt.virum  nulurl  mitiMitnum  nuUi  fuisM  moUBtum  quj  moaituB 
rolnsiit  a  uctarum  conLaglo  resipiacer*.  An  illi  postulant  ut  ■ominus  tanti  nigni 
judex  DnlloB  habaat  carcerei.  Odit  ille  lediliota  donate  quibua  nuoe  miaere  oon- 
entitur  orbia.  Hoc  ilia  non  diaiimulat.  nee  cupit  rate  clam  lic  addictus  pielati.  ut 
ei  in  ollfrrurrom  parttni  aliquantulum  inctiaet  momentum,  supsraiitiooi  quaio  im- 
piotati  viciniur  esse  videatur.  Illud  tamen  exiniB  ciuusdam  clemeutia  catii 
tDignum  est  ugumeDtmn  qiiod  aub  illo  CaQCcIIario,  tmlltu  ob  imprviata  dogmata 
eajrilit  pcmm  dodit,  quum  in  utrlque  Qermanil  Qalliiqus  lam  malti  aunt  aSat'ti 
■upplicio.' — Epiat.  G2S,  additamenta.    All  the  leiier  ahould  b«  read.' 
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to  the  justice,  righteousness,  even  duty  of  suppressing  such 
perilous  opinions  by  any  means  whatever.  Mourn  over  but  re- 
fuse not  merciful  judgment  even  to  the  merciless  ;  obscure  not 
the  invaluable  services  of  Erasmus  to  the  cause  of  intellectual 
light  and  of  Christian  knowledge ;  obscure  not  the  inimitable 
virtues,  the  martyr  death,  of  More  for  conscience  sake,  the  life 
put  off  even  with  playfulness,  we  say  not  resignation,  and  in  full, 
we  doubt  not  justifiable,  hope  of  the  robes  of  a  glorified  saint. 
Only  a  few  words  more,  after  this  last  fatal  blow,  may  close 
the  life  of  Erasmus.  He  had  already,  on  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  the  Beformation  at  Basil,  not  altogether  without  con- 
tention which  had  been  overawed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Senate,  taken  up  his  residence  at  Friburg  in  the  Brisgau,  in 
the  territories  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria."  Before  the  death  of 
More  he  had  returned  to  Basil.  After  More's  execution  he 
lived  [for  nearly  a  year ;  his  books  were  his  only  true  and 
inseparable  friends,  and  in  his  books  he  foimd  his  consolation. 
To  the  last  his  unwearied  industry  pursued  the  labour  of  love. 
He  was  employed  as  editor  of  Origen  when  he  was  sunmioned 
to  his  account,  we  trust  to  his  reward.  So  passed  away  a  man 
with  many  faults,  many  weaknesses,  with  much  vanity,  with  a 
want  of  independence  of  character ;  faults  surely  venial  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  his  loneliness  in  the 
world,  his  want  of  natural  friends,  and  even  of  country,  and 
his  physical  infirmities :  but  a  man  who,  in  the  great  period  of 
dawning  intellect,  stood  forth  the  foremost ;  who  in  the  scholar 
never  forgot  the  Christian — he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
new  Paganism,  which  in  Italy  accompanied  the  revival  of 
classical  studies " — whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  associate  the 
cultivation  of  letters  with  a  simpler  Christianity,  a  Christianity 
cf  life  as  of  doctrine ;  who  in  influence  at  least  was  the  greatest 
of  the  '  Beformers  before  the  Beformation.' 

•  A.D.  1529.     See  Epist.  1048. 

*  *  Unu8  adhuc  scrupalns  habet  aiiimum  meum,  ne  sub  obtentu  priscn  litera- 
tune  renaBcentiH  caput  erigere  conetur  Paganismns ;  ut  sunt  inter  Christianoe,  qui 
titulo  pene  duntaxat  Christum  agnoscunt,  ceterum  intus  Gentilitatem  spirant-.* 
— From  an  early  Letter  (207),  but  he  maintained  the  same  jealousy  to  the  end. 


THE  POPES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES: 

(February,  1S36.) 

We  ein'y  the  dispasBioniite  and  philosophical  serenity  with 
which  the  German  historian  may  contemplate  the  most  re- 
markable and  characteristic  portion  of  the  annals  of  modem 
Europe — the  rise,  progress,  and  influence  of  the  Papal  power, 
in  this  country,  the  still-reviving,  and  it  is  almost  to  be  feared, 
unestinguiflhable  animosity  between  the  conflicting  religious 
parties,  the  unfortunate  connection  with  the  political  feuds  and 
hostilities  of  our  own  days,  would  almost  inevitably,  even  if 
involuntarily,  colour  the  page  of  the  writer ;  while  perfect  and 
iinimpaseioned  equability  would  provoke  the  siLspicious  and 
Bensitive  jealousy  of  the  reader,  to  whichever  party  he  might 
belong.  On  one  side  there  is  an  awful  and  sacred  reverence 
for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which  would  shrink  from  examining 
t«o  closely  even  the  political  iniquities,  which  the  most  zealous 
Roman  Catholic  cannot  altogether  veil  from  his  reluctant  and 
half-averted  gaze  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  whole  Papal  history 
is  looked  upon  as  one  vast  and  unvarying  system  of  fraud, 
superstition,  and  tyranny.  In  truth  —  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  uniform  plan  of  the  Papal  policy — notwithstanding 
the  rapid  succession  of  ecclesiastico,  who,  elected  in  general  at 
a  late  period  of  life,  occupied  the  spiritual  throne  of  the 
Vatican — the  annals  of  few  kingdoms,  when  more  profoundly 

'  Da  BojuucIk  Papttr.  ihre  Kircht  und  ihre  Slaat  im  ueiutehnlta  mid  lU&jeAn 
H  Jthrhiinderl.     Von  Lrnpuld  lUnke,     Enln  bund.     Brrlin.     1835. 
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considered,  possess  greater  variety,  are  more  strongly  modified 
by  the  genius  of  successive  ages,  or  are  more  influenced  by  the 
personal  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Yet,  in  all  times, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  the  dazzUng  halo  of  sanctity,  to  the 
Protestant  the  thick  darkness  which  has  gathered  round  the 
pontifical  tiara,  has  obscured  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
lineaments  of  the  Grogorics,  and  Innocents,  and  Alexanders. 
As  a  whole,  the  Papal  history  has  been  by  no  means  deeply 
studied,  or  distinctly  understood;  in  no  country  has  the  modem 
spiritual  empire  of  Rome  found  its  Livy  or  its  Polybius ;  no 
masterly  hand  has  traced  the  changes  in  its  political  relations 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  from  the  real  date  of  its  temporal  power, 
its  alliance  with  the  Frankish  monarchs — nor  the  vicissitudes 
of  its  fortimes  during  its  long  struggle  for  supremacy.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  the  slave  of  the  tiu^bulent  barons  of  Romagna, 
or  of  the  ferocious  populace  of  the  city,  and  the  powerful  pro- 
tector of  tlie  freoddm  of  the  young  Italian  republics — the  un- 
wearied and  at  length  victorious  antagonist  of  the  German 
emperors — the  dictator  of  transalpine  Europe ; — now  an  exile 
from  the  imperial  and  Holy  City,  yet  in  exile  swaying  the 
destinies  of  kingdoms — triiunphing  even  over  its  own  civil 
dissensions,  and  concentrating  its  power,  after  it  had  been 
split  asunder  by  schisms  almost  of  centuries,  not  merely  un- 
enfeebled,  but  apparently  with  increased  energy  and  ambition : 
— ^no  subject  woidd  offer  a  more  imposing  or  more  noble  theme 
for  a  great  historian  than  that  of  the  Papacy ;  none  would 
demand  higher  qualifications — ^the  most  laborious  inquiry,  the 
most  profound  knowledge  of  hiunan  nature,  the  most  vivid 
and  picturesque  powers  of  description,  the  most  dignified 
superiority  to  all  the  prepossessions  of  age,  of  country,  and 
of  creed. 

Of  all  periods  in  the  Papal  history,  none  perhaps  is  less 
known  to  the  ordinary  reader,  in  this  country  at  least,  than 
that  comprehended  within  the  work  of  Mr.  Ranke,  the  cen- 
tiuies  which  immediately  followed  the  Reformation.  Just 
al)out  the  time  of  that  great  sera  in  the  religious  and  civil 
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history  of  mankind,  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  eitraordinary 
characters  of  the  riding  pontifTs,  and  the  prominent  part  which 
they  took  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  have  familiarized  the  least 
diligent  readers  of  history  with  the  names  and  the  acts  of 
Alexander  VI.,  of  Juliua  II,,  and  of  Leo  X.  The  late  Mr. 
RoBcoe's  life  of  the  latter  pontiff,  though,  from  its  feebler  and 
less  finished  execution,  it  disappointed  the  expectations  raised 
by  that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  filled  up  some  part  of  this 
great  chasm  in  our  history.  But,  after  the  Protestant  nations 
of  Europe  had  seceded  from  the  dominion  of  Home,  they  seem 
to  have  taken  no  great  interest  in  the  stat«  of  the  Papacy  j 
they  cared  not  to  inquire  by  what  hands  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  were  wielded,  now  that  they  were  heyond  their  sphere : 
BO  that  they  scarcely  perceived  the  effects  of  the  Reformation 
itaelf  upon  the  Papal  system,  the  secret  revolution  in  the  court 
of  Rome  and  in  the  whole  of  its  policy,  the  different  relation 
assumed  by  the  Papal  power  towards  that  part  of  Europe  which 
still  acknowledged  its  authority. 

This  extraordinary  fact,  of  the  silent  retirement  of  the 
Papal  power  almost  entirely  within  its  ecclesiastical  functions ; 
the  complete  subordination  of  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
Pope,  as  an  Italian  prince,  to  those  of  his  spiritual  supremacy  ; 
the  renovation  of  the  Papal  energy  in  its  contracted  dominion 
over  Southern  Europe  and  its  foreign  possessions ;  its  con- 
firmed and  consolidated  power  in  the  countries  which  had  not 
rejected  its  supremacy,  from  the  higher  personal  character  of 
the  pontiffs,  who,  from  this  time,  if  darkened,  to  our  judge- 
ment, by  the  varying  shades  of  bigotry,  were  invariably  men 
of  high  moral  character,  and  of  earnest  and  serious  piety ;  the 
extension  of  its  influence  by  the  activity  of  the  Religious 
Orders,  more  particularly  the  new  institution  of  the  Jesuits ; 
the  assumption  of  the  general  education  of  the  people  by  this 
most  skilfully  organized  and  sagaciously  administered  com- 
mimity; — these  subjects  have  been  first  placed  in  a  clear  and 
attractive  point  of  view  by  Professor  Ranke.  If  we  should 
find  a  fault  in  the  historv  before  us,  it  would  be  that  on  which 
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we  arc  most  rarely  called  upon  to  animadvert,  especially  in 
German  writers.  Brevity  is  an  offence  against  which  our 
statutes  are  seldom  put  in  force.  Still  where  the  author  has 
made  such  laborious  and  extensive  researches,  and  where  his 
subject  possesses  so  much  inherent  interest,  we  coidd  have 
wished  at  times  that  he  was  less  rapid,  concise,  and  compressed 
— we  could  have  borne  greater  fulness  of  development,  a  more 
detailed  exposition  of  the  course  of  eventis  and  of  the  motives 
of  the  influential  agents — more  of  the  life  and  circumstance  of 
history.  In  many  part«  the  present  reads  like  a  bold  and 
vigorous  outline  for  a  larger  work.  But,  having  exhausted 
our  critical  fastidiousness  on  this  point,  we  have  only  the  more 
gratifying  duty  of  expressing  our  high  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  present  volume,  and  our  confident  reliance  on  the  brilliant 
promise  of  those  which  are  to  follow.  To  the  high  qualifica- 
tions of  profound  research,  careful  accuracy,  great  fairness  and 
candour,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
each  successive  age,  common  to  the  historians  of  Germany, 
Mr.  Banke  adds  the  charm  of  a  singularly  lucid,  terse,  and 
agreeable  style.  We  do  not  scruple  to  risk  our  judgement  on 
this  point,  which  it  is  sometimes  thought  presumptuous  in  any 
one  but  a  native  to  pronoimce ;  as  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  for  an  historical  style,  which,  above  all  others,  demands 
fluency,  vivacity,  and  perspicuity,  there  can  be  no  testimony 
more  valuable  than  the  pleasure  and  facility  with  which  it  is 
read  by  foreigners. 

Mr.  Banke  is,  we  believe,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  von  Baumer 
in  the  historical  department  at  the  University  of  Berlin ;  and 
there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower  system  of  Prussiam  education  is 
conducted,  than  the  selection,  or  indeed  the  command,  of 
two  such  men  as  connected  with  this  distinguished  province  of 
public  instruction. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Uanke's  history, 
it  is  right  to  give  some  account  of  his  labours  in  searching  out 
original  sources  of  information,  in  order  that  we  may  justly 


appreciate  the  diligence  of  the  writer,  and  the  authority  of  his 
Htatementa.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  because  the 
Professor  seema  to  have  derived  great  advantage  from  collec- 
tions, the  existence  of  which,  at  least  to  the  extent  and  value 
described  in  his  preface,  is  little  suspected.  Having  exhausted 
the  archives  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Ranke  proceeded  to  Vienna. 
Vienna  has  long_been  a  great  centre  of  European  politics. 
Besides  the  relations  of  Austria  with  Germany — from  her  con- 
nections with  Spain,  with  Belgium,  with  Lombardy,  and  with 
Rome,  the  Imperial  archives  have  been  constantly  accumulating 
their  treasures  of  public  documents.  The  court  of  Vienna 
has  for  a  long  time  had  a  passion  for  collecting,  amassing,  and 
arranging  such  papers.  The  Court  Library  (Hof-Bibliotkefc) 
has  been  enriched  by  many  important  volumes  from  Modena, 
and  the  'invaluable'  Foscarini  manuscripts  from  Venice — the 
collections  of  the  Doge  Marco  Foscarini  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Italian  Chronicles^and  a  very  valuable  collection  made 
by  Prince  Eugene.  The  Imperial  Archives  are  still  richer ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  treasures  which  belonged  to  Venice 
have  been  restored  to  that  city,  but  there  is  still  a  vast  stock 
of  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  Venice,  original  despatehes, 
extracts  from  the  customs  of  the  state,  called  Rubricaria ; 
narratives,  of  some  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known  to  exist ; 
lists  of  state-officers,  chronicles,  and  diaries.  The  archives  of 
Vienna  were  of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  pontificates  of 
Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  Mr.  Ranke's  researches  were 
next  directed  to  the  Venetian  libraries.  That  of  St.  Mark  is 
not  only  valuable  for  its  own  proper  wealth,  but  as  having 
received  in  latter  days  the  wrecks  of  many  old  private  collec- 
tions. This  last  is  the  department  which  has  been  first  dis- 
covered and  explored  by  Mr.  Ranke.  Both  at  ^'enice  and  at 
Rome  the  nobility  took  a  pride  in  the  collection  of  family- 
papers,  which,  of  course,  are  constantly  interwoven  with  public 
affairs.  In  V^enite,  the  great  houses  almost  always  possessed  a 
cabinet  of  manuscripts  attached  to  their  libraries;  some  of 
these  still  remain,  many  were  dispersed  at  the  downfall  of  the 
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Bepublic  in  1797.  At  Home,  the  great  houses,  abnost  in- 
variably the  descendants  of  the  Papal  families,  the  Barberinis, 
the  Chigis,  the  Altieris,  the  Corsinis,  the  Albanis,  have  pre- 
served vast  collections  relating  to  the  period  of  their  power 
and  splendour.  Mr.  Ranke  describes  the  importance  of  these 
documents  as  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Vatican.  The  free 
and  liberal  access  to  these  collections  compensated  to  him  for 
the  somewhat  restricted  use  of  the  Vatican  treasures,  imposed 
partly,  it  should  seem,  by  some  mere  personal  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Monsignor  Maio,  the  librarian,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  reluctance  to  open  at  once  all  the  secrets  of  that 
mysterious  treasure-house  to  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant.  Mr. 
Ranke,  however,  observes  with  some  justice  on  the  impolicy  of 
this  concealment  at  the  present  day,  as  inquiry  can  scarcely 
bring  to  light  things  worse  than  suspicion,  thus  awakened,  will 
imagine,  or  than  the  world  is  inclined  to  believe. 

The  present  work,  professing  to  be  the  History  of  the  Popes 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  properly  com- 
mences with  the  two  last  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Alexander 
VI.     The  prefatory  chapters  trace  with  rapidity,  but  with  skill, 
the  development  of  the  Papal  power  from  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.     Already,  before  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  ominous  signs  of  resistance  had  menaced  the 
imiversal  autocracy  established   by  Hildebrand  and  Innocent 
III.     The  national  spirit  in  many  countries  had  asserted  its 
independence.     In  France,  in  England,  in  Germany,  even  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  a  strong  reluctance  to  the  interference  of 
the  Papacy  in  the  nomination  to  the  most  opulent  benefices, 
and  to  the  grinding  taxation  of  the  court  of  Rome,  began  to 
betray  itself ;  and  the  nation,  as  represented  by  its  parliament 
or  its  nobles,  had  invariably  supported  the  rebellious  sovereign 
in  his  struggles  against  the  ecclesiastical  despotism.     Towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  new  objects  of  ambition 
opened  upon  the  minds  of  the  pontiffs.     The  nepotism,  which 
had  hitherto  been  contented  with  the  accumulation  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  and  the  spoils  of  the  tributary  kingdoms, 
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Upon  the  relatives  of  the  ruling  Pontiff,  assumed  a  bolder 
flight.  The  staXe  of  Italy  was  tempting,  and  the  Popes  not 
only  began  to  form  schemes  for  the  extension  of  their  own 
temporal  dominions,  but  aspired  to  found  independent  princi- 
palities in  the  persons  of  their  relations.  Native  sovereigns, 
or  at  least  native  republics,  now  occupied  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  Sforzas  on  the  throne  of  Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
ruled  in  Lombardy;  the  Medici  in  Florence,  the  House  of 
Aragon  in  Naples.  These  powers  had  gradually  absorbed  many 
of  the  smaller  states,  and  had  reduced  their  sovereigns  into 
subjects  or  feudatories.  The  subjugation  of  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Romagna,  and  the  extension  of  the  Papal  territory 
into  a  powerful  kingdom,  offered  immediate  advantages  which 
might  have  blinded  the  wisest  of  the  Pontiffs  fo  its  remote 
and  dangerous  conserjuences.  But  the  more  fatal  ambition  of 
establishing  an  hereditary  sovereignty  in  their  own  house  led 
to  more  immediate  and  inevitable  evil.  The  succeeding 
Pontiff  found  the  fairest  possessions  of  the  Church  alienated ; 
the  favourite  of  one  reign  became  of  necessity  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  neit ;  the  usurper  must  be  ejected  to  make  room 
for  the  present  claimants  on  the  Papal  bounty.  The  Pope  was 
thus  more  and  more  embroiled  with  his  own  vassals,  more 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  labyrinthine  politics  of  Italy, 
more  fatally  diverted  from  the  higher  objects  of  his  temporal 
policy,  as  holding  the  balance  between  the  great  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  At  all  events  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  world  sank 
into  a  petty  Italian  prince. 

That  was  indeed  a  splendid  dominion  which  had  been  erected 
over  the  mind  of  man  by  the  Gregories  and  InnocentsI  Its 
temporal  were  always  subordinate  to  its  spiritual  ends.  It  was 
a  tyranny  which  repaid  by  ample  and  substantial  benefits  its 
dem.ands  upon  the  independence  of  mankind.  It  required 
tribute  and  homage,  but  it  bestowed  order,  civilization,  and, 
as  far  aa  was  possible,  in  such  fierce  and  warlike  times,  peace. 
It  was  a  moral  sway,  not,  like  the  temporal  sovereignties  of 
the  lime,  one  of  bnite  force.     It  had  comparatively  nothing 
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narrow  or  personal ;  it  united  Christendom  into  a  vast  federal 
republic ;  it  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  advance  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Christian  world — to  reclaim  the  heathen  barba- 
rism of  the  North  of  Europe — or  to  repel  the  dangerous  aggres- 
sions of  Mohammedanism.     The  Papacy,  during  the  dark  ages, 
notwithstanding  its  presumptuous  and  insulting  domination 
over  the  authority  of  kings  and  the  rights  of  nations,  was  a 
great  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  a  counter- 
acting principle  to  the  wild  and  disorganizing  barbarism  which 
prevailed  throughout  Europe,  a  rallying  point  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  energies  of  mankind,  when  they  should  com- 
mence  the  work  of  reconstructing  society  upon  its  modem 
system.     In  such  lawless  times  it  was  an  elevating  sight  to 
behold  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
arrested  in  his  attempts  to  crush  the  young  freedom  of  the 
Italian  republics ;  a  warlike  or  a  pusillanimous  tyrant,  a  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  or  a  John  of  England,  standing  rebuked 
for  their  crimes  and  oppressions,  at  the  voice  of  a  feeble  old 
man  in  a  remote  city,  with  scarcely  a  squadron  of  soldiers  at 
his  command,  and  with  hardly  an  uncontested  mile  of  territory. 
From  this  lofty  position,  the  Popes,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  volimtarily  descended.     The  strong  man  was 
caught  in  the  toils  of  local  and  territorial  interests.      Low 
motives  of  personal  and  family  aggrandizement  degraded  him 
into  the  common  herd  of  kings ;  and  from  the  arbiter  of  the 
world,  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  the  moral  and  intelleetual 
destinies  of  mankind,  his  ambition  dwindled  into  that  of  a 
small  sovereign  prince,  or  the  founder  of  a  petty  dynasty  of 
Italian  dukes.     Had  the  Popes  stood  aloof  from  the  politics  of 
Italy,  and  only  consulted  the  higher  interests,  we  will  not  say 
of  religion,  but  of  the  See  of  Bome,  how  comumanding  would 
have  been  their  station  during  the  conflict  between  the  great 
monarchies  into  which  Europe  began  to  be  divided  1   At  all 
events,  how  much  would  they  have  gained,  had  they  been 
spared  the  animosities  and  the  crimes  into  which  they  were 
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plunged  by  the  more  ambitioiia  nepotism  of  the  times  on  which 

we  are  about  to  enter  I 

Sislua  IV.  cODoeived  the  plan  of  forming  a  principalily  for  liiit  nephew 
Girolamo  liiarto,  in  the  beautitul  and  fertile  plains  of  RomagDa.  The 
rest  of  lie  Italian  powers  were  already  contesting  for  predominance  in, 
or  for  the  possession  of,  these  territories;  and,  as  a  question  of  right, 
the  Pope  had  clearly  a  better  title  than  the  others.  He  was  only  de- 
ficient in  political  resources  and  in  the  means  of  war.  Me  did  not 
scruple  to  make  his  spiritual  power,  exalted  in  its  nature  and  in  its 
object  above  everything  earthly,  subservient  to  his  temporal  designs, 
and  to  debase  it  to  the  intrigues  of  the  day,  in  which  he  was  thus  in- 
volved. As  the  Medici  stood  principally  in  hia  way,  he  mingled  bim- 
aelf  up  with  the  feuda  of -Florence,  and  brought  on  himself,  as  is  welt 
known,  the  suspicion  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  Paxzi  conspiracy  ; 
that  he  was  not  without  knowledge  of  the  murder  which  these  men 
perpetrated  before  the  altar  of  the  cathedral — he  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  I  When  the  Venetians  ceased  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  hia 
nephew,  which  they  bad  some  lime  done,  the  Pope  was  not  satisfied 
with  deserting  them  in  the  midst  of  a  war  to  which  he  himself  had 
ui^d  them  ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  them  for  continuing 
the  war.  He  acted  with  no  less  violence  in  liouie.  He  perneeuted 
with  wild  relent! easness  the  adversarlcH  of  Riario,  the  Colonnas ;  he 
forced  from  them  Marino ;  he  stormed  the  bouse  of  the  prothonolary 
Colonna,  took  him  prisoner  and  executed  him.  His  mother  came  to 
the  church  of  St.  Celso,  in  Baachi,  where  the  body  lay ;  she  lifted  up 
by  the  hair  the  dissevered  head,  and  cried — '  This  is  the  bead  of  my 
son  !  this  is  the  truth  of  the  Pope  1 — He  promised,  if  we  would  yield 
up  Marino,  that  he  would  liberate  my  son ;  Marino  is  in  bis  hands,  my 
son  in  mine,  but  dead  I    Lo  !  thus  does  the  Pope  keep  his  word.' 

The  first  act  of  Csesar  Boi^a,  the  too-famoiia  son  of  Alexander 
VI.,  who,  though  not  the  immediate  successor  to  the  popedom, 
was  the  immediate  heir  to  the  splendid  nepotism  of  Sixtus,  was 
to  drive  the  widow  of  Hiario  from  Imola  and  Forli,  of  which 
the  possession  had  been  bought  by  so  much  crime,  and  by  such 
a  fatal  precedent  of  degradation  of  the  Papal  power.  In 
C'ipsar  Borgia,  Pupal  nepotism  rose  to  ita  height  of  ambition 
and  of  guilt.'   The  inciiiiries  of  Ranke  have  thrown  discredit  on 

'  Wo  hnva  heard  a  utriking  anecdote  rolnting  to  Ihciie  timea  from  ono  of  the 
coatempomry  MS.  dwiimoBts.     Tlie  writer,  if  we  remember  right,  a  Venetian  um- 
pre-f  nt  111  Bciini>  (luring  ihe  ti.miill.  iyiii««!  liy  ihe  diynppeWBnco  of 
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no  one  crime;  they  have  confirmed  the  monstrous  mass  of 
iniquity  which  has  been  charged  against  this  man.  But  with 
all  his  subtlety,  and  all  his  profound  Machiavellism,  Caesar 
Borgia  alone  did  not  perceive  the  inherent  instability  of  a 
power  which  must  depend  on  the  life  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
It  was  built  on  sand,  and,  however  he  might  cement  it  with 
blood,  it  could  not  endure  the  shock.  The  sagacious  Venetians, 
according  to  a  MS.  chronicle  quoted  by  Banke,  looked  on 
without  concern,  for  they  well  knew  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Duke  Valentino  were  but  *  a  fire  of  straw,  which  would  soon 
go  out  of  itself.'  We  may  add  to  Mr.  Banke's  authorities  a 
passage  from  a  curious  and  nearly  contemporaneous  life  of 
Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Bernardino  Baldi.  When 
this  duke  was  driven  from  his  city  by  the  extraordinary  arts  of 
Borgia,  his  subjects  consoled  him  with  the  observation,  that 
'  Popes  do  not  live  for  ever.' 

Julius  II.,  by  fortunately  obtaining  the  inheritance  of  this 
dukedom  of  Urbino  in  a  peaceful  way,  was  enabled  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  his  family  without  warlike  aggression.  Thence- 
forward he  could  entirely  devote  himself  to  the  nobler,  yet  by 
no  means  spiritual,  object  of  his  life,  his  warlike  achievements 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Papal  territory,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  foreign  powers  from  Italy. 

With  Julius  II.  the  proper  subject  of  Mr.  Banke's  narrative 
commences.  It  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  the  poison  which  had  served  the  house  of  Borgia  with  so 
much  fidelity,  revenged  and  liberated  the  world  from  the 
supremacy  of  Alexander  VI,  It  was  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  exactly  at  the  period  at  which  the  pure  and  genuine 
gospel  of  Christ  was  about  to  be  re-opened,  as  it  were,  to  the 
eyes  of  man — when,  even  if  Luther  had  never  lived,  the  art  of 
printing  must  to  a  certain  extent  have  revealed  again  the  true 

the  Duke  of  Gandia,  Alexander's  eldest  son.  *  All  Rome  is  in  an  uproar/  he  writes : 
'  the  Duke  of  Gandia  has  been  murdered,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  I 
have  been  upon  the  bridge ;  I  saw  the  body  taken  out  of  the  ri\  er ;  I  followed  it  to 
the  gates  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  We  thought  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  old 
Pope  umiling  audibly  above  all  the  wild  tumult.* 
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character  of  the  evangelic  faith — the  highest  office  in  the 
Chri!)tian  community  should  have  been  filled  by  such  men. 
The  successor  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  Alexander,  in  the 
midst  of  hia  blood-atained  and  incestuous  family;  Julius  II.  in 
full  armour,  at  the  head  of  an  host  of  coudottieri ;  and  even 
Leo  X.,  in  his  splendid  and  luxuriant  court,  where,  if  Chris- 
tianity was  not  openly  treated  as  a  fable,  it  had  given  place, 
both  in  its  religious  and  moral  influence,  to  the  revived  philo- 
sophy and  the  unregidated  manners  of  Greece.  The  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.  ia  sketched  with  admirable  fairness  and  judgement  by 
Mr.  Ranke.  The  effect  of  the  study  of  antiquity  on  poetry 
and  the  arts  is  developed  with  pecidiar  felicity.  The  men  of 
creative  genius  at  this  stirring  period  liad  discovered  the 
beauty,  and  deeply  imbued  their  minds  with  the  harmoniouB 
principles,  of  the  ancient  poets — but  they  were  not  yet  enslaved 
to  their  imitation. 

Not  that  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  altogether  ignorant  or  the  clmsic 
writci'B.  The  ardour  with  which  the  Arabians,  from  whose  iuiellectual 
labours  so  much  passed  bact  into  the  south,  collected  and  appropriated- 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  did  not  Tall  far  short  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Ilaliaas  of  the  fiOeenth  century  did  the  same ;  and  Caliph  Maimun 
may  be  compared,  in  tliis  respect,  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  But  let  na 
observe  tho  difference.  Unimportant  as  it  may  appear,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  decisive.  The  Arabians  translated,  at  the  same  time  they 
oBea  destroyed,  the  original.  As  their  own  peculiar  ideas  impregnated 
the  whole  of  their  translations,  they  turned  Aristotle,  we  might  say, 
into  a  system  of  theosophy ;  they  applied  astronomy  only  to  astrology, 
and  astrology  to  medicine  i  and  medicine  they  diverted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  fantastic  notions  of  the  universe.  The  Italians,  on 
the  other  liand,  read  and  learned.  From  the  Gomans  they  advanced  to 
the  Greeks ;  the  art  of  printing  disseminated  the  original  works  through- 
out the  world  tn  numberless  copies.  The  genuine  expelled  the  Arahiui 
Aristotle.  In  the  unaltered  writings  of  the  ancients,  men  studied  the 
sciences :  geography  directly  out  of  Ptolemy,  botany  out  of  Dioacorides, 
the  knowledge  of  medicine  out  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  How  could 
mankind  be  so  rapidly  emancipated  from  the  imaginations  which 
hitherto  had  peopled  the  world — from  the  prejudices  which  enslaved 
the  mind. 

It  wa"  precisely  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the  dark 
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ages  to  the  revival  of  learning,  that  the  second  great  epoch  of 
the  creative  genius  of  Italy  took  place.  The  study  of  antiquity 
was  now  free,  noble,  emulative — not  servile,  cold,  and  pedantic. 
The  old  poetic  spirit  was  yet  unextinguished  ;  it  admired,  with 
kindred  and  congenial  rapture,  the  graceful  and  harmonious 
forms  of  Grecian  skill — it  aspired  to  array  its  own  conceptions 
in  the  same  kind  of  grace  and  majesty.  From  this  union  of 
original  and  still  unfettered  imagination  with  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  familiarity  with  the  most  perfect  models,  sprung  the 
Romantic  Epic,  the  Sculpture  and  Architecture  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  Loggie  of  Itaffaelle.  It  is  singular  that  Italy  alone, 
which,  perhaps,  contributed  nothing  to  the  treasures  of  romance 
— excepting  indeed  that  cimous  specimen  of  early  Tuscan 
prose,  the  *  Aventuriere  Siciliano,' by  Busone  da  Gubbio  (lately 
discovered  and  admirably  edited  by  oiu-  countryman,  Dr.  Nott) 
— that  Italy  should  alone  have  founded  great  poems  on  the 
old  romances  of  chivalrv.*  But  how  wonderful  the  transmuta- 
tion  of  the  rude  and  gamilous,  and  sometimes  pictiuresque,  old 
tales,  by  tlie  magic  liand  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto,  into  majestic 
poems! 

The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Ranke  are  marked,  in  our 
opinion,  with  ecjual  ingenuity  and  taste : — 

This  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  romantic  epic,  that  its  form 
and  matter  were  c(|ually  foreign  to  the  genius  of  antitjuity ;  yet  it  be- 
trays the  inward  and  unseen  influence.  The  poet  found  prepared  for 
his  subject  a  Christian  fable  of  mingled  religious  and  heroic  interest ; 
the  principal  figures,  drawn  in  a  few  broad  and  strong  and  general 
lines,  were  at  his  command ;  he  bad  ready  for  his  use  striking  situa- 
tions, though  imperfectly  developed ;  the  form  of  expression  was  at 
hand,  it  came  immediately  from  the  common  language  of  the  people. 
With  this  blended  itself  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  ally  itself  with 
antiquity.  Plastic,  painting,  humanizing,  it  pervaded  die  whole.  How 
different  is  the  Kinaldo  of  Bojardo — noble,  modest,  full  of  joyous 
gallantly — from  the  terrible  son  of  Aimon,  of  the  ancient  romance  t 
How  is  the  violent,  the  monstrous,  the  gigantic,  of  the  old  representa- 
tion subdued  to  the  comprehensible,  the  attractive,  the  captivating !  ■ 

'  Tho  Spanish  Cid  and  the  German  Nibelungen  are  ancient  national  epic  poems, 
not  poems  founded  on  old  romances. 
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The  old  tAles  in  their  simplicity  have  .°omethiiig  pleasing  and  den 
lightful ;  but  how  different  the  pleasure  tif  abandoning  oneself  to  the 
harmony  of  Ariosto's  atanzas,  and  hurrying  on  frum  scene  to  scene,  in 
the  companionsliip  of  a  fiank  and  accomplished  mind  !  The  unlovely 
nnd  the  shnpelesH  has  mouldi'd  itself  into  a  distinct  outline — into  farm 
and  music* 

The  same  admiration  of  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  forms, 
strugglinf^  with,  but  never  taming,  the  inventive  boldness  of 
genius,  harmonized  the  Bculpture  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  waa 
Bramante's  sublime  notion  to  rival  the  proportions  of  the 
Pantheon,  but  to  Biispend  it«  dome  in  the  air.  The  dispute 
whether  lialTaelle  borrowed  the  exquisite  arabesques  of  the 
Loggie  from  the  antique  shows  how  deeply  he  had  imbibed  the 
beauty  of  the  Grecian  form  :  still  it  only  imperceptibly  blends 
with  his  own  free  and  graceful  conceptions;  it  is  the  same 
principle  working  within  him — from  whatever  source  derived, 
however  influenced  in  its  secret  development,  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  in  him  an  attributu  of  his  nature — it  ia  becomo 
himself.  Tragedy  alone  io  Italy  wanted  it^  Ariosto  or  Michael 
Angelo.  In  the  cold  and  feeble  hands  of  Triasino  and  Kucellai, 
it  gave  the  form  and  outline  of  antiquity,  but  the  form  alone ; 
all  waH  dead  and  cold  within— a  direct,  tame,  and  lifeless  copy 
from  the  antique.  Even  comedy,  though  too  fond  of  eastiag 
its  rich  metal  in  tho  moulds  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  pre- 
served some  originality  of  invention,  some  gaiety  and  freedom 
of  esprcssioQ. 

The  manners  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  exliibited  the  same  sin- 
gular combination — the  same  struggle  for  the  mastery  between 
the  spirit  of  antiquity  and  the  barbaric  Christianity  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  splendid  ceremonial  went  on  in  all  its  pomp ; 
architecture  and  sculpture  lavished  their  invention  in  building 
and  decorating  Christian  chiU'ches.  Yet  the  Vatican  was  visited 
less  for  the  ptxrpose  of  worshipping  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostlea 

*  It  iH  remftrkiible  tlul  tbs  firat  rvpriaC  of  BojiLrtto'a  gDiiuiae  poem  has  bePn 
mitda  ia  England  by  i^ig.  Puoizzi.  We  admire  the  prarptiEor'B  tag[«  and  murngp. 
Tlio  diffowncp  botwecn  ihii  originnl  work  nnd  tho  long-popiilnr  riGiceiiUQiiulo  of 
Bern!  in,  that  one  19  in  earnest,  ihu  other  in  jwit  —  the  one  tlie  work  of  h  pi)ot,  tW 
uthrr  of  a  NitiriBi, 
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than  to  admire  the  great  works  of  ancient  art  in  the  papal 
palace — the  Belvedere  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon.  The  Pope 
was  strongly  urged  to  undertake  a  holy  war  against  the  Infidels, 
but  the  scholars  of  his  court  (Mr.  Ranke  quotes  a  remarkable 
passage  from  a  preface  of  Navagero)  thought  little  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  their  liope  was  that  the  Pope 
might  recover  some  of  the  lost  writings  of  the  Greeks,  or  even 
of  the  Komans.  Tlie  character  of  Ijco  himself  is  thus  struck 
out  in  the  journal  of  a  Venetian  ambassador.  '  He  is  a  learned 
man,  and  a  lover  of  learned  men,  very  religious^  but  he  will 
live — (£  docto  e  amador  di  docti,  ben  religiose,  ma  vol  viver).' 
The  acute  Venetian  calls  him  buona  persona^  which  we  may 
English,  a  good  fellmv. 

And  Leo  X.  knew  how  to  live ; — his  summers  were  passed  in 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Roman  territory,  in  hunting, 
shooting,  and  fishing — men  of  agreeable  talents,  improvisatores, 
enlivened  the  pleasant  hours : — 

In  the  winter  he  returned  to  the  city  :  it  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
prosperity.  The  number  of  inhabitants  increased  a  third  in  a  few 
years.  Manufactures  found  their  profit — art,  honour— every  one  se- 
curity. Never  was  the  court  more  lively,  more  agreeable,  more  intel- 
lectual ;  no  expenditure  was  too  great  to  be  lavished  on  religious  and 
secular  festivals — on  amusements  and  theatres — on  presents  and  marks 
of  favour.  It  was  heard  with  pleasure  that  Juliano  Medici,  with  his 
young  wife,  thought  of  making  Rome  his  residence.  'Praised  be 
God  I  *  Cardinal  Bibiena  writes  to  him  :  '  the  only  thing  we  want  is  a 
court  with  ladies.* 

Ariosto  had  been  known  to  Leo  in  his  youth — (Mr.  Ranke 
has  not  noticed  that  the  satires  of  the  poet  are  not  so  favoiu:- 
able  to  Leo^s  court).  Tragedies,  such  as  they  were,  and 
comedies,  by  no  means  wanting  in  talent,  whatever  might  be 
said  as  to  their  decency,  were  written,  and  by  the  pens  of 
cardinals.  To  Leo,  Machiavelli  had  addressed  his  writings; 
for  him  Rafiaelle  was  peopling  the  Vatican  with  his  more  than 
human  forms.  I^eo  possessed  an  exquisite  taste,  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  music ;  and  Leo,  the  most  fortunate  of  the 
Popes,  as  Ranke  observes,  was  not  least  fortimate  in  his  early 
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death,  before  these  splendid  scenes  were  disturbed  by  the  sad  re- 
verses which  were  in  some  respects  their  inevitable  consequence. 
Had  Rome  been  merely  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world,  from  which  emanated  the  laws  and  the  decrees  which 
were  to  regulate  the  religious  concerns  of  mankind,  this  classical 
and  Epiciirean  character  of  the  court  would  have  been  of  less 
importance ;  but  it  was  likewise  the  centre  of  confluence  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.  Ecclesiastics,  or  those  destined  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  even  religious  men  of  all  classes, 
undertook  pilgrimages  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  To 
such  persona,  only  accustomed  to  the  rude  and  coarse  habits 
which  then  generally  prevailed  in  the  northern  nations — to 
men  perhaps  trained  in  the  severest  moniistic  rules,  who  had 
been  taught  to  consider  the  austerest  asceticism  as  the  essence, 
the  perfection  of  Christianity — what  must  have  been  their 
impressions  on  entering  this  splendid  and  festive  city^-on 
beholding  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  in  the  midst  of  his 
suroptuous  entertainments,  amid  all  the  luxuries  of  modem 
art,  with  heathen  idols  iu  his  chambers,  and  heathen  poets 
superseding  the  study  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard  ?  *  No 
doubt  much  relaxation  of  morals  prevailed  in  this  gay  and 
intellectual  court-circle,  though  Leo  at  least  respected  outward 
decency:  yet  it  must  be  remembered  how  thoroughly  the 
whole  city  bad  been  vitiated  by  Alexander  VI. ;  and  since  the 
days  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome  had  not  been  too  favourable  to  matronly  virtue.  No  doubt 
much  freedom  of  opinion  was  permitted  among  the  scholars 
of  the  day.  The  philosophy  as  well  as  the  art  of  Greece  had 
revived  in  all  its  captivating  influence ;  but  its  attempts  to 
harmonize  with  Christianity  did  not  meet  with  equal  success. 

*  Rnnke  doM  not  »»em  to  b«  aoqnaiDted  with  ike  poem  of  Lndorisi,  ihe  Triomphi 
di  Car\o  Mngno— U>  which,  on  the  sntbority  of  Dam,  be  atviibta  s  pueage  of  |iu» 
niAterinliNm.  The  pasiagB  ia  ganuino ;  nnd  iodrfd  the  g^naral  UDe  of  Ludovisi'* 
prtam  is  ttronge  enough  ;  but  if  Ranke  had  read  it  to  the  end  (a  MTere  trial,  wn 
mi\st  admit,  ecea  to  German  perseverance),  be  would  baTC  faund  a  moat  erlhudoj 
M.nclusion— a  fervent  nddroan  to  ihe  Virgin !  Thia  in  nnolher  remarlmbl  fill  miration 
uriheronHicI  belween  the  Bpiril  of  Hntiquitj  wilh  llic  Chrii^iilDil]'  of  the  duj. 
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Tlic   priesthood   itself  had   imbibed    irreligious  or  sceptical 
opinions. 

How  OHtoniBhcd  was  the  youthful  Luther  when  he  visited  Italy !  At 
tlio  moment,  at  the  instant  tliat  the  offering  of  the  mass  was  finished, 
the  priests  littered  words  of  blanplicmy,  which  denied  its  value.  It 
was  the  tone  of  good  society  to  question  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
No  one  passed  (flays  P.  Ant.  Bandino)  for  an  accomplished  man  who 
did  not  entertain  erroneous  opinions  about  Christianity.  At  the  conrt, 
the  ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  passages  of  Holy  Writ  were 
spoken  of  only  in  a  jesting  manner — the  mysteries  of  the  £iith  were 
dcflpised. 

To  the  coarse  and  barbarous  minds  of  the  less  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  the 
Roman  court  would  be  no  less  oflFensive  and  ireligious  than 
their  laxity  of  morals  and  belief.  Luxury  is  the  indefinite  and 
comprehensive  term  of  reproach  with  which  the  vulgar,  in  all 
ages  and  all  classes,  brand  whatever  is  beyond  their  own  tastes 
jvnd  habits.  What  is  luxiury  to  some  is  but  refinement  and 
civilization  to  others.  In  nothing  are  men  more  intolerant  than 
as  to  the  amusements  and  less  serious  pursuits  of  others.  The 
higher  orders  mingle  up  with  their  disgust  at  the  boorish  and 
noisy  pastimes  of  the  lower  a  kind  of  latent  feeling  of  their 
immorality;  the  lower  revenge  themselves  by  considering  as 
things  absolutely  sinful  the  more  splendid  entertainments  and 
elegant  festivities  of  their  superiors  in  wealth  and  refinement. 
All  think  they  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the  clergy  an 
exact  conformity  to  their  own  prejudices  with  regard  to  their 
less  severe  and  even  their  intellectual  occupations;  and  the 
priesthood,  which  is,  as  a  body,  far  in  advance  of  the  national 
standard  in  refinement  and  in  elegance  of  manners  and  in 
taste,  has  already  lost  its  hold  on  the  general  feeling.  Hence 
1^0  X.  and  his  courts  even  if  its  morals  had  been  less  question- 
able— its  philosophy  more  in  unison  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity — and  if  sacred  subjects  had  been  constantly  treated 
with  the  most  reverential  decency — would  have  stood  in  such 
direct  opposition  to  the  tastes,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  as  scarcely  to  have  escaped  the   suspicion  of  an 
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irreligiouB  and  anti-Christian  tendency.  As  it  was,  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  mode  of  life  practised  at  Rome  by  the  Cardinals, 
and  by  the  Pope  himself,  darkening  of  course  as  it  spread, 
reached  every  part  of  the  Ohristian  world;  and  thus,  even  if 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  l^eo,  in  hie  gorgeous  court  and  in 
his  splendid  designs  for  the  embellishment  of  Rome,  had  not 
increased  the  burthen  of  ecclesiastical  taxation  throughout 
Chrintendom  beyond  endurance,  his  pontificate  must  greatly 
have  loosened  the  hold  of  Popery  on  the  general  veneration. 

The  effects  of  all  this  on  the  Reformation  are  well  known; 
but  tlie  strong  reaction  wliicli,  with  tlie  other  circumstanccB  of 
the  period,  it  produced  in  Italy  and  Rome  itself,  and  the  per- 
manent influence  of  that  strong  reaction  on  the  Papacy,  have 
been  traced  with  much  less  attention.  l>r.  Macrie,  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,'  entered  at  some  length, 
and  with  praiHeworthy  diligence,  into  part  of  the  subject;  but 
the  controverBJal  design  of  his  volume,  however  able,  was  not 
consititent  with  a  calm  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
bearings  of  this  silent  revolution  in  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  Roman  government.  Christiauity  was  too  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  men  not  to  resist,  and  rally  its  dormant 
energies  against  the  Epicurean  or  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age. 
Even  during  the  reign  of  Leo  an  association  was  formed,  com- 
prehending some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  learned  men  of 
the  times,  for  the  purpose  of  re-awakening  in  their  own  miudu 
and  in  those  of  others  the  fervour  of  Cbristiau  piety. 

lo  the  TraiJBtevcre,  in  llie  cLui-ch  of  S.  yUvcatro  and  Dorutea,  not 
far  from  the  place  where  dio  Aiwetie  Peter,  according  lo  ihe  general 
bi'lit'f,  had  his  residence,  and  presided  over  the  lirst  iuecmbties  of  thn 
Cliristians,  they  mut  for  the  pnrpose  of  divina  worship,  preacliing,  and 
epiritunl  exercises.  Their  nimiben*  were  from  fitly  lo  six^.  Among 
tbcm  were  Contarini,  Sadolet,  Giberto,  Carufia,  al^rwarda,  or  at  the  saniu 
time,  Cardinals ;  Gcetano  dn  Thiene,  who  was  canoni/ed ;  Lippomano,  a 
religioua  writer  of  great  reputation  and  ipHuence,  and  aonie  oibcr  men  of 
note.    Julian  fiadii,  the  iiaelor  of  the  church,  was  their  bond  of  union. 

Some  of  these  remarkable  men  met,  some  years  later,  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  at  that  critical  period  the  only  aeciu^c  re- 
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treat  for  letters  and  for  religion.  Home  had  been  plundered — 
Florence  conquered — Milan  was  the  constant  scene  of  military 
operations.  In  some  of  the  beautiful  villas  of  the  Venetiaii 
main  land,  belonging  to  the  nobles  or  wealthy  ecclesiastics  of 
the  republic,  several  of  these  Roman  aristocratical  methodists 
encountered  exiles  from  Florence,  on  whom  the  preaching  of 
Savonarola  had  produced  deep  and  serious  impressions,  and 
Reginald  Pole,  then  a  fugitive  from  the  jealousy  of  his  kins- 
man, Heniy  VIIL  The  general  tendency  of  these  vigorous  and 
well-instructed  minds  was  no  doubt  Protestant.  On  the  doo- 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  their  sentiments  were  in  close 
unison  with  those  of  tlie  Reformers.  If  these  men,  the  religious 
psirty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  had  not  been  terrified 
back  into  Htem  opponents  of  all  change,  by  the  excesses  of 
tlie  Protestants,  and  by  the  open  contempt  of  their  first 
and  vital  principle,  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  if  these  men, 
Italians  by  birth,  and  respectable  even  in  Italy  for  their  learn- 
ing, had  obtained  the  guidance  of  the  Papal  policy ;  if  they 
could  have  disentangled  it  from  the  intricacies  of  Italian,  if 
not  of  European  politics,  and  steadily  pursued  the  religious 
interests  of  the  Pontificate,  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system 
of  Christian  imion  might  still  perhaps  have  been  firamed.  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  frustrated  all  these  splendid 
schemes.  As  the  Reforming  party  became  more  strong,  the 
Roman  Catholic  drew  back  in  uncompromising  hostility.  Of 
these  great  and  good  men  who  now  occupied  the  high  ground 
of  a  powerful  mediatorial  party,  some  retreated  with  hasty  but 
firm  step  within  the  pale,  and  lent  all  the  vigour  of  their 
minds  and  the  authority  of  their  religious  character  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  Papal  power  on  its  new  and,  if  narrower, 
still  majestic  basis:  others  went  onward  with  the  stream;  if 
they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps,  they  became,  like  Peter  Martyr, 
distinguished  supporters  of  Protestantism, — if  they  unhappily 
remained,  they  became  victims  of  their  free  opinions,  and  fed 
the  fires  of  the  Inquisition :  some,  finally,  like  the  Socini,  went 
sounding  on  in  the  perilous  depths,  which  the  plununet  of 
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liiiman  reason  vaiuly  strives  to  fathom,  till  they  arrived  at 
opiDiuiiH  repudiated  with  equal  abhorrence  hy  both  tlie  con- 
flifting  parlies  in  Christendom. 

The  transition  from  the  brilliant  court,  the  affable  manners, 
the  Italian  vivacity,  the  noble  repi-eeentutioib  of  Leo  X.,  to 
the  cold,  grave,  and  repulsive  homelineaa  of  a  foreigner  and  a 
Dutchman,  was  too  violent  to  be  allayed  by  the  mild  virtues 
and  conscientious  spirit  of  conciliation  displayed  by  Adrian  of 
Utrecht.  Clement  Vll.  succeeded,  the  most  unfortunat« — (so 
Mr.  Ranke  observes,  using,  no  doubt  accidentally,  the  same 
expression  as  Robertson) — as  Leo  was  the  most  fortunate  of 
pontiffs.  A  Medici  could  not  but  involve  himself  fatally  and 
inextricably  in  Italian  politics.  With  a  dignified  propriety  of 
character,  moderation  in  his  expenditure,  yet  no  want  of  regard 
for  the  majesty  of  the  see ;  with  great  acquirements,  both 
theological  and,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  principles  of 
mechanics  and  architecture,  scientific ;  with  no  disinclination 
to  patronize  learning  and  the  fine  arts;  with  habits  of  business, 
and  extraordinary  address  and  penetration — Clement  VII.,  in 
serener  times,  might  huve  administered  the  Papal  power  with 
high  reputation  and  enviable  prosperity.  But  with  all  bia 
profoimd  insight  into  the  political  aflfairs  of  Europe,  Clement 
does  not  seem  to  have  comprehended  the  altered  position  of 
I  he  Pope  in  relation  to  the  great  conflicting  powers  of  Chris- 
Icndora.  Continental  Europe  had,  in  efi'ect,  liecome  divided 
into  two  great  monarchies;  and  the  Papal  hand  was  not  now 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  vast  empire  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  more  compact  and  vigorous  kingdom  of 
France.  Instead  of  holding  them  asunder,  and  maintaining 
one  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  he  was  crushed  in  the  collision. 
Instead  of  preserving  the  independence  of  Italy  by  counteract- 
ing the  predominance  of  the  Spanish  interest  by  the  French, 
or  at  least  by  seciying  the  liberties  of  the  independent  states, 
liis  temporizing  policy  could  only  cause  the  devastation  of 
Italy  by  the  successive  armies  of  each  potentate,  the  subjiiga- 
lion  of  all  Die  free  govcrumenls,  and  at  length  the  plunder  of 
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Rome  and  his  own  captivity.  Clement. was  in  like  manner  in 
perpetual  embarrassment  between  the  conflicting  temporal  and 
religious  interests  of  the  Papacy ;  he  was  constantly  obliged  to 
sacrifice  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  as  constantly  weaken  both. 
The  extraordinary  difficulty  of  this  Pope's  position,  and  the  no 
less  extraordinary  versatility  of  his  character,  are  exemplified 
by  two  events  in  his  reign.  By  means  of  the  army  which  had 
ravaged  Borne,  and  insulted  his  own  sacred  person,  he  destroyed 
the  liberties  of  his  native  Florence;  and  in  the  negotiations 
at  Marseilles  there  is  decisive  e\idence  that  he  agreed  with 
Francis  to  league  with  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Grermany 
against  his  late  intimate  ally  the  Emperor.  Clement  VII.  died, 
leaving  the  Vatican  shorn  of  the  allegiance  of  the  northern 
kingdoms,  of  England,  of  considerable  part  of  Germany,  and 
some  cantons  of  Switzerland; — he  died  of  mortification  and 
anguish  of  mind,  at  beholding  his  nephews  involved  in  a  deadly 
quarrel  for  the  sovereignty  of  Horence,  obtained  at  the  price 
of  so  much  treachery  and  violence^  and  therefore  so  much  de- 
basement of  the  religious  influence  of  the  Papal  See. 

But  the  Soman  Catholic  Beligion  possessed  within  itself  an 
inherent  vitality,  which  all  the  false  politics  of  the  Popes  could 
not  counteract.  It  may,  we  think,  be  asserted,  that  there  is 
something  more  congenial  to  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  imaginative  creed  and  the  splendid  ceremonial  of 
Popery,  than  in  the  severer  and  more  reasoning  system  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  an  inveterate  and  almost  immemorial 
habit  of  mind.  A  vast  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Roman 
empire  passed  from  Paganism  into  a  half-paganized  Christianity; 
they  retained,  as  has  often  been  shown — never  better  than  by 
Mr.  Blunt^ — the  forms  of  the  ancient  superstition,  but  kindled 
into  reviving  energy  by  the  spirit  of  the  new  faith.  The 
Northern  nations,  even  if  we  leave  constitutional  temperament 
out  of  the  question,  had  received  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  at  a 
much  later  period ;  they  had  retained  less  of  their  old  religious 
practices ;  and,  though  converted  to  the  Imrbarous  Oiristianity 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  had  been  converted  by  simple,  poor. 
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and  holy  miaBionaries.  Tbougli  no  doubt  the  Catliolic  cere- 
monial was  celebrated  with  muoli  pomp  in  cities  like  Cologne 
and  Mcntz,  yet  among  a  poorer  people  it  must  in  general  have 
been  less  imposing ;  at  all  events,  it  had  not  been  so  completely 
ingrained  into  the  habits  and  feelings  aa  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  South  by  centiiries  of  undisturbed  usage. 

However  this  may  be,  and  the  subject  requires  a  more  de- 
tailed and  careful  investigation,  the  convocation  and  the  acta 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  were  at  once  a  manifestation  and  a 
contirmation  of  the  yet  umhaken  authority  of  the  Eomaii 
See.  If  this  famous  council  precluded,  by  its  stem  and  iiTe- 
vocable  decrees,  any  conciliatory  imion  with  the  Protestants — 
if  it  erected  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  two  conflict- 
ing parties  in  Christendom — it  consolidated  Roman  Catlwlie 
Europe  by  an  indit>goliible  bond  of  union ;  it  drew  an  im- 
pregnable wall  aroimd  the  more  limited,  but  Btill  extensive, 
dominion ;  it  fijied  a  definite  creed,  which,  atitl  more  perhaps 
than  the  iude&nit«  authority  of  the  Pope,  imited  the  confederacy 
of  the  Catholic  powers ;  it  established,  in  fact,  a  solemn  recog- 
nition of  certain  clear  and  acknowledged  points  of  doctrine, 
a  kind  of  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  tuiity  of  the  Church  and  to 
the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

But  the  active  and  operative  principle  of  Roman  Catholic 
regeneration  was  that  of  association  in  the  Religious  Orders. 
Loyola,  after  all,  was  the  most  formidable  antagonist  of  Luther, 
These  orders  have  been  called  the  standing  militia  of  the  See  of 
Rome ;  nor  was  ever  standing  army  more  completely  alienated 
from  all  cixdl  interests,  or  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  sovereign.  That  which  in  one  sense  was  the  weakness, 
the  celibacy  of  all  these  orders,  was  in  another  the  strength 
of  Catholicism.  Everything  that  was  great,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  was  achieved  by  them, — the  foreign  missions,  the 
education  of  the  people,  the  loqiusition.  Men  could  not 
have  been  foimd  who,  for  a  long  continuance,  woidd  have 
executed  the  mandates  of  that  feaiful  tribunal,  imlesH  they 
hud  been  previously  estranged  from  Ihu  commtm  sympalhiesjj 
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the  domestic  ties,  the  tender  humanities  of  our  nature.  Loyola 
is  sketched  with  great  skill  and  judgment  by  M.  Banke.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  man  calcidated  to  give  so  powerful  an 
impulse  to  the  human  mind  should  have  arisen  on  that  side 
exactly  at  this  period,  though  in  fact  great  exigencies  almost 
invariably  call  forth  great  faculties.  It  is  still  more  remarkable 
that  from  a  mind  so  wild  and  disorganized  should  eventually 
have  arisen  the  most  rigidly  disciplined  society  that  was  ever 
united  by  religious  bonds.  From  the  most  illiterate  of  men, — 
for  Loyola's  reading  in  his  earlier  years  was  confined  to  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  during  the  later  to  books  of  mystical 
devotion, — sprung  rapidly  up  one  of  the  most  learned  of  com- 
mimities,— one  which  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
only  means  to  govern  the  awakening  mind  of  Europe  was  to 
make  itself  master  of  the  whole  system  of  education.  The 
foimdation  of  the  Jesuit  order  was  no  doubt  the  great  antago- 
nist power  called  into  action  by  the  Reformation;  and  if 
ambition  and  success  had  not  intoxicated  the  Jesuits,  like  all 
other  great  conquerors ;  if  they  had  known  how  to  recede  as 
well  as  how  to  advance ;  if  they  had  abstained  or  withdrawn, 
when  the  jealousy  both  of  sovereigns  and  of  people  was 
awakened,  from  direct  and  ostentatious  interference  in  the 
politics  of  the  world,  their  empire  would  have  been  of  longer 
duration ;  they  would  not  have  fallen  without  the  pity  of  one 
party,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  exultation  of  the  other. 
Ganganelli  acted  in  the  best  spirit  of  Christianity  when  he  cut 
off  his  offending  right  hand,  but  with  his  right  hand  he  muti- 
lated the  Papacy  of  its  main  strength. 

This  reorganization  of  Catholicism,  though  rapid,  was  gradual. 
The  Popes  but  slowly  and  reluctantly  abandoned  their  ambitious 
schemes  of  nepotism,  and  their  fatal  interference  in  the  politics 
of  Italy.  The  moral  decency,  the  dignity  of  irreproachable 
lives,  the  solenm  propriety  of  religious  observances,  which,  in 
general,  may  be  said  to  have  from  this  time  prevailed  in  the 
Papal  court,  grew  up  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  won  back 
the  respect  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  enormities   of 
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Alexander,  by  the  martial  violence  of  Julius  II.,  and  the 
Epicurean  luxuries  of  Leo.  The  union  of  the  new  Catholio 
empire  was  not  effected  without  fearful  and  perilous  conflicts 
To  which  section  of  Europe  France  was  to  belong  was  a  ques- 
tion only  decided  after  a  long  and  bloody  strife.  The  Papacy 
clung  with  con\'ulsive  tenacity  to  those  parts  of  its  dominions 
which  it  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon ;  and  did  not  com- 
plete the  re-subjugation  of  the  provinces  which  it  retained 
without  violent  internal  contests.  Though  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  activity  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  rekindled 
zeal  of  all  classes  obtained  at  length  the  maat«iy— everywhere, 
even  in  Spain  and  Italy,  there  was  much  latent  Protestantism 
to  be  exterminated. 

The  character  of  the  succeBsive  pontiffs  could  not  but  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  at  this  crisis  in  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  world.  Paul  III.,  of  the  house  of  Famese,  succeeded 
the  unfortunate  Clement.  The  Uoman  blood  of  Paul  III.  dis- 
played itself  in  easy,  frank,  yet  dignified  manners.  No  Pope 
was  ever  more  popular  in  Komo.  He  was  superior  to  the 
narrow  policy  of  filling  the  College  of  Cardinals  with  his  own 
relatives  and  dependants ;  he  nominated  distinguished  men 
without  their  knowledge :  and  when  pressed  by  the  Emperor  to 
appoint  two  of  his  grandchildren  to  the  cardiualate,  Paul 
replied  with  Roman  dignity,  that  '  the  Emperor  must  first 
show  precedents  that  children  in  their  cradles  had  ever  been 
promoted  to  that  high  function.'  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
college  he  gave  an  unprecedented  example  of  courteous  conde- 
scension to  their  advice;  though  he  formed  his  own  opinion, 
he  listened  with  respectful  attention  to  theirs.  His  situation 
required  a  temporizing  policy,  and  that  policy  he  pursued  with 
consimimate  address,  disconceiling  the  schemes  and  baffling 
the  penetration  of  the  moat  practised  and  subtle  diplomatists. 
He  had  indeed  affairs  upon  his  hands  which  required  dexterity 
and  caution.  He  had  to  mediate  peace  between  France  and 
Spain :  to  subdue  the  Protestants,  to  league  Eimape  against 
the  Turks,  to  reform  the  Church.     But  Paul  III.  had  likewise 
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a  son,  for  whom  lie  was  determined,  like  his  ambitious  prede- 
cessors, to  form  a  principality ;  he  had  grandchildren  whom  he 
hoped  to  ally  with  the  royal  families  of  Charles  and  of  Francis. 
It  was  far  from  a  wise  compliance  with  the  critical  aspect  of 
the  times,  when  the  Pope  alienated  a  city  of  Romagna  to 
endow  the  son  of  his  own  bastard  offspring  on  his  marriage 
with  the  bastard  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  the  widow  of 
Allessandro  de'  Medici ;  and  when  he  sought  the  hand  of  the 
Duke  of  Vendome  for  his  grand-daughter,  he  betrayed  at  once 
his  double  and  dissembling  policy.  That  mediation,  which  in 
the  head  of  the  religious  world  might  have  looked  dignified 
and  imposing,  sunk  into  a  shifting  and  subtle  scheme  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  own  family.  With  these  irreconcilable 
and  conflicting  objects  it  was  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  main- 
tain an  honest  and  straiglitforward  policy.  The  head  of  the 
Catholic  world,  the  Italian  potentate,  the  father  of  Pier  Luigi 
Farnese,  could  not  but  liave  conflicting  and  opposite  interests ; 
and  Paul  could  not  consent  to  sacrifice  tlie  lower  and  less 
important  to  the  one  great  and  worthy  object  of  pontifical 
ambition. 

The  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a  wild  and  bold 
measure,  though  it  might  in  some  degree  endanger  the  un- 
limited authority  of  the  Popes.  As  a  scheme  for  the  voluntary 
reunion  of  the  Christian  world,  it  would  afford  but  little  hope 
to  the  most  sanguine  ;  but  we  have  before  obser^'ed,  as  a  con- 
solidation of  the  strength  of  Catholicism,  as  an  idtimate  and 
definite  declaration  of  a  common  principle  by  the  powers 
represented  in  the  Coimcil,  it  was  of  incalculable  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  Papacy.  Tlie  Council  was  opened,  and 
at  the  same  time  Charles  V.  entered  with  the  zeal  of  a  common 
interest  upon  the  war  against  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 
The  object  of  this  important  alliance  was  the  reduction  of 
the  League  of  Smalcald  to  the  civil  and  religious  obedience 
chiimcd  by  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  Council  as  the  represen- 
tative assembly  of  Christendom.  The  Pope  supplied  money 
and  troops. 
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The  war  wqb  BiicccsHful  beyond  expectation,  Charles  at  lirst  giivo 
IiiniBL'lf  over  for  lost,  but  in  the  most  perilous  Bitiiation  he  stood  firia. 
At  the  clone  of  the  year  1540  be  beheld  the  whole  of  Upper  Germany 
in  his  pon'er  ;  the  cities  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  surrendered  with 
emulous  alacrity;  the  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived  in'  which  the 
ProtcfitiLnt  party  was  totally  subdued,  and  the  whole  nation  might  again 
become  Cntholic.  ...  At  that  moment  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  ?  He  recalled  his  troops  from  the  Imperial  array ;  be  proit^iied 
the  Council,  which  at  that  inslant  should  have  been  aocompl idling  its 
object,  and  should  have  commenced  with  activity  its  work  of  pacifica- 
tion, from  Trent,  where  it  bad  been  convoked  at  tbo  request  of  the 
Germans,  ostenably  because  an  epidemic  malady  had  broken  out  there, 
to  the  second  city  of  las  own  doaiinions,  Gologtia. 

His  motives  coiild  not  be  doubt.ed  ;  yet  once  again  the  poli- 
tical were  in  opposition  and  strife  with  the  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  the  Papacy.  The  Pope  had  never  wished  to  see 
the  whole  of  Germany  conqtiered,  and  in  real  stibjection  to  the 
Emperor.  Far  different  had  been  his  calculations.  Ho  had 
lioped  that  Chaxlca  V.  might  obtain  some  success  which  might 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church ;  but  he  also  hoped  to  see 
him  so  deeply  plunged  in  difficulties,  so  entangled  in  the 
intricacies  of  his  situation,  that  ho  would  himself  have  full 
freedom  to  follow  out  his  own  schemes.  Fortune  laughed  to 
scorn  all  his  policy.  He  dreaded  the  reaction  of  this  overween- 
ing power  of  the  Emperor  in  Italy  ;  the  Council  had  become 
refractory;  points  had  been  mooted  which  menaced  the  un- 
limited supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

It  sounds  Htraiige,  proceeds  Kan ke,  but  nothing  is  more  tme:  at 
the  moment  when  the  whole  of  Nortliem  Germany  trembled  at  the 
approaching  re-establiahment  of  the  Pnpnl  authority,  the  Pope  felt 
himself  as  an  ally  of  the  Protestants.  Paul  betrayed  his  delight  at  the 
advnnt.Tgea  obtained  by  the  Elector  John  Frederick  over  Prince 
Maurice ;  Paul  wished  for  nothing  niorc  earnestly  than  that  the 
Elector  might  make  head  ogainut  the  Enineror ;  Paul  cxpreaaly  urged 
Francis  I.,  who  w»a  now  seeking  to  unite  the  whole  world  in  a  new 
lengiie  against  Charles  V.,  to  support  those  who  reaisttd  him.  He 
ogaiu  thought  it  probable  that  the  Empeior  would  be  fieriotisly  embar- 
rassed with  these  obstacles,  aud  ihe  war  protracted."     'He  thinks 

*  We  muit  qnote  the  uulhoillj  on  whicb  Ihiii  singular  ti 
a  catcaila  (jiic  Ic  Due  ilr  Snxc  sn  IruUTe  Tori,  duiit  uIU'  ) 
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this  will  be  the  cane  (writeB  the  French  niinifiter),  bocanRe  he  wishes 
it.*  Nor  did  this  policy  escape  the  sagacity  of  Charles  V. :  '  the 
object  of  His  Holiness,  from  the  beginning  (he  writes  to  his  am- 
bassador), has  been  to  entangle  ^us  in  this  enterprize  and  then  to 
desert  lis.* 

The  parental  feelings  of  Paul,  wounded  in  the  most  cniel 
manner,  finally  determined  his  vacillating  policy.  Visions  of 
the  dukedom  of  Milan  for  his  son,  or  for  his  grandson,  had  at 
one  time  floated  before  his  dazzled  sight.  He  had  succeeded 
by  a  long  train  of  dexterous  manGBU\Te8,  after  ima%'ailing 
resistance  in  his  own  College  of  Cardinals,  in  obtaining  the 
investiture  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  Pier  Luigi.  M.  Sanke 
draws  a  veil  over  the  atrocity  of  this  man's  character.  Botta, 
in  his  continuation  of  Guicciardini,  has  been  less  scrupulous, 
and  relates  at  full  length,  though  with  as  much  decency  as  the 
subject  would  bear,  one  crime,  which,  especially  in  the  son  of  a 
Pope,  struck  tlie  whole  of  Italy  with  horror,  and  was  propa- 
gated with  shuddering  triumph  among  the  Protestants  of 
Germany. 

Paul  III.,  a  scholar  and  a  learned  theologian,  was  neverthe- 
less, according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  firm  believer  in 
astrology. 

No  important  sitting  of  the  ConRistory  was  appointed,  no  journey 
undertaken  without  choosing  a  fortunate  day,  without  having  ob- 
Berved  tlie  constellations.  A  treaty  with  France  was  broken  off 
1)ecause  there  was  no  conformity  between  the  nativities  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  King.  But '  one  day  the  Pope,  who  thought  that  he  was 
then  placed  beneath  the  most  fortunate  stars,  and  that  he  could  con- 
jiu'e  down  all  the  tempests  which  threatened  him,  appeared  unusually 
cheerful  at  the  audience  ;  he  recounted  the  unfortunate  passages  of  his 
life,  and  compared  himself  in  that  respect  with  the  Emperor  Tiberius  : 
on  this  very  day,  his  son,  the  possessor  of  all  his  acquisitions,  the  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  was  fallen  upon  by  conspirators  in  Piacenza,  and 
murdered  1  * 


celuy  qui  estime  le  oommTin  ennemj  estre  par  ces  mojens  retenu  d*ez^uter  sea  en- 
treprises,  et  oonnoist-on  bien  qu'il  seroit  ntile  sous  main  d*eiitretenir  ceuz  qui  lui  r^- 
sistent,  disant,  que  vous  ne  n^nn'eE  fiiire  d^pense  p]u8  utile.' — Du  Mortier  tni  Roi 
(de  France).    Ribier,  i.  647. 
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FerJinaiid  Croiizaga,  the  Imperial  governor  of  Milan,  ivas 
more  than  suspected  of  some  concern  in  this  murder.  Tlie 
Imperial  troope  instantly  occupied  Fiacenza.  M.  Ranke,  writing 
u-itli  the  despatches  of  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome,  before  him,  states  that  no  conception  can  be  formed  of 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  now  existed.  Gonzaga  gave  out 
that  two  Coraiean  bravoa  had  been  seized,  hired  by  the  Pope  to 
revenge  upon  his  person  the  murder  of  Famese.  A  general 
massacre  of  the  Spaniards  in  Itomc  was  apprehended.  The 
Pope  urged  the  King  of  France  to  make  peace  with  the  Protes- 
tant King  of  England,  Edward  ^'I.,  and  to  imite  their  forces 
against  a  worse  enemy  of  the  faith.  Charles,  in  his  turn,  pro- 
teBt«d  against  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Bologna,  and  published 
the  Interim.  The  end  of  all  was  that  the  Pope,  thwarted, 
betrayed,  almost  sold  to  the  Emperor  by  those  very  Famcses, 
his  own  family,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  Popedom,  and  incurred  so  much  obloquy,  died  of 
a  broken  heart  I 

Julius  III.,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  with  great 
expectations  from  his  talents  and  character,  dreamed  away  five 
important  years  in  liixurions  indolence.  His  nepotism  was  of 
a  more  modest  and  safer  cast.  The  great  offence,  almost  indeed 
the  great  event  of  his  life,  was  the  appointment  of  a  yoimg 
favourite  of  seventeen  to  the  cardinalate. 

The  election  of  the  Cardinal  Cervini,  his  assumption  of  the 
namo  of  Marcellus,  the  hopes  entertained  from  his  mild  and 
truly  Christian  disposition,  with  his  earnest  intention  of  urging 
a  real  reformation  in  tlie  whole  conduct  of  the  Papal  affairs, 
could  not  hut  call  to  the  mind  of  a  classical  age  the  famous 
line  of  Virgil — 

Til  Miivcclkis  eria. 

On  his  death  the  Cardinal  Carafla  was  invested  with  the 
tiara.  CaraDa  was  seventy-nine  years  old,  but  tlic  fire  of  youth 
still  gleamed  in  his  deep-set  eyes.  Caraffa  was  one  of  that 
religious  communitv  which  had  retired   in  austere  seclusion 
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from  the  unapiritual  olop^ncies  of  the  court  of  T-iCO.  He  had 
foiindetl  the  order  of  the  TheatineR,  a  society  of  the  strictest 
dincipline  and  the  most  ardent  devotion.  The  Inquisition  had 
been  establialied  by  liis  zeal — lie  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
e8ta])li8liment  of  tlie  high  papal  doctrines  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Hitlierto,  tlie  one  absorbing  exclusive  passion  of 
Caraffa's  life  liad  hoon  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
according  to  his  o^vn  notions,  in  all  its  purity,  in  all  its  severity. 
He  liad  now  reached  the  station  in  which  he  could  carry  into 
eflfect  all  those  reforms  which  he  had  urged  with  such  sincere 
vehemence  ;  he  might  conduct  the  contest-  against  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  Protestantism  with  singleness  of  purpose,  with  the 
weight  of  a  consistent,  irreproachable,  and  austerely  religious 
character.  It  might  have  seemed  that  a  new  Gregory  IX.  had 
risen  to  comlwit  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  conscientious  old 
age  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom,  as  heretofore  the  plenitude 
of  Imperial  pi^wer.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  G  regory  had  conducted 
a  more  tlian  ten  years'  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  had  given  him  the  victory.* 
Paul  IV.  ascrilxjd  his  election  to  tlie  Papacy,  not  to  the  will  of 
the  cardinals,  but  to  the  direct  interposition  of  God ;  and  God, 
who  had  reserved  him  unto  this  time  in  the  imbroken  vigour 
of  Iiealth,  might  prolong  his  valuable  life  till  the  final  achieve- 
ment of  liis  great  design.  Botta  had  sarcastically  observed, 
that  tlie  first  act  of  the  humble  founder  of  the  Theatines,  when 
he  was  asked  in  what  manner  the  festival  on  his  inauguration 
hihould  be  conducted,  was  to  reply,  '  Like  that  of  a  great  prince.' 
His  coronation  was  celebrated  with  tlie  utmost  pomp  and 
sumptuousness.  But  the  zeal  as  well  as  the  pride  of  Hilde- 
brand  or  Innocent  revived  in  Paul  IV.  He  instituted  severe 
inquiries  into  every  branch  of  the  administration ;  ho  appeared 
determined  to  remodel  the  whole  Papal  government  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  would  have  renewed  a  monastic  order, 
yet  with  a  stem  and  serious  resolution  to  extirpate  all  the 

'  See  our  artidoon  Von  Raumer*B  History  of  the  House  of  Hohenstuuffen,  Quari, 
Fee.  vol.  li.  p.  323,  &e. 
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abuses  which  had  crept  into  tlie  administration  both  of  the 
civil  and  religious  affairs  of  the  see — to  phick  up  with  a  strong 
hand  the  thistles  and  noxious  weeds  which  had  grown  over  the 
threshold  of  St,  Peter's  throne. 

At  length  there  seemed  to  have  ariiten  a  Pope  who  would  con- 
centrate all  the  undivided  energies  of  a  vigorous  mind  to  assert 
the  religious  supremacy  of  Kome ;  to  recover  those  advantages 
which  it  had  lost  by  its  long  condescension  to  the  baser  interests 
of  worldly  politics ;  to  withdraw  altogether  into  its  own  sphere, 
and  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  the  great  powers,  which 
were  now  become  absolutely  necessary,  with  the  sole  object  of 
re-establishing  the  Catholic  dominion,  or  at  least  of  preventing 
the  further  encroachments  of  Protestantism.  But  there  was 
another  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  aged  Caraffa,  secondary 
only  to  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  or  rather  mingling  up 
with  it,  and  appearing  in  his  distorted  sight  only  a  modificat  ion 
of  the  one  great  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  his  office, 
and  embraced  with  feinatic  willingness.  Paul  loved  the  Church 
with  all  the  devout  ardour  of  a  life  consecrated  to  its  aen'ice ; 
he  hated  the  Spaniards  with  the  hatred  of  a  Neapolitan.  There 
was  little  difficulty  in  permitting  this  passion  to  assume  the 
disguise  of  a  high  religious  motive,  CaratTa  was  wont  to  speak 
of  the  Spaniards  as  an  heretical  race,  a  mongrel  brood  of  Jews 
and  Moors,  the  very  dregs  of  the  earth.  The  Caraffas  had 
always  belonged  to  the  French  party  in  Naples ;  and  Paul 
looked  back  to  those  better  times  when  Italy  might  be  com- 
pared to  an  instrument  of  four  stiings.  These  four  strings 
were  Milan,  Venice,  the  Church,  and  Naples.  The  accursed 
quarrel  of  Alfonso  and  Ludovico  the  Moor  hod  marred  the 
harmony.  He  remembered,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  a  Spanish 
army,  an  army  at  least  under  .Spanish  command,  though  chiefly 
composed  of  Imperialist  Lutherans,  which  had  given  the  fatal 
blow  to  the  Papal  majesty,  plundered  Rome,  and  incarcerated 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  whwle  policy  of  Charles  V. 
might  well  excite  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  one  who  con- 
sidered the  first  duty  of  princes  to  be  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
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and  the  advancement  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  The  Emperor's 
religious  had  been  too  often  subordinate  to  his  secular  purposes ; 
he  had  made  concessions,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
demanded  it,  to  the  Reformers.  When  he  acted  against  them 
with  vigour,  it  was  rather  against  refractory  subjects  of  the 
empire,  than  rebels  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  by 
whom  indeed  his  measures  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  thwarted 
and  crippled.  The  religious  peace  concluded  by  the  Emperor 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand  for  the  pacification  of  Germany  was 
the  crowning  act  of  treason  and  apostasy  from  the  supreme 
dominion  of  the  Church.  Paul  plunged  headlong  into  the 
turmoil  of  European  politics.  Everywhere  he  allied  himself 
with  the  French  interest ;  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
rupture  with  arrogant  alacrity.  He  proclaimed  himself  the 
liberator  of  Italy,  and,  recalling  the  ancient  feuds  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Church,  boasted  that  he  would  tread  the  dragon 
and  the  lion  beneath  his  feet. 

Even  the  nepotism  of  Paul  IV.  was  coloured  and  justified  to 
his  severe  mind  by  these  dominant  passions.  Carafia  had  op- 
posed with  indignant  earnestness  the  elevation  of  the  Fameses; 
he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  seven  churches  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  Pier  Luigi  to  the  principality  of  Parma, 
whether  that  he  might  not  sanction  by  his  presence  this 
unworthy  proceeding,  or  that  he  might  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  on  account  of  this  unhallowed  spoliation  of  the  Papal 
See.  The  Conclave  heard  with  mingled  astonishment  and 
terror  the  nomination  of  his  nephew  Carlo  Caraffa,  a  lawless 
and  ferocious  condottiere,  a  man,  by  his  own  description, 
steeped  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  to  the  cardinalate.  His  nephew 
had  foimd  the  weak  side  of  the  zealous  Pope.  He  had  con- 
trived to  be  surprised  keeling  before  a  crucifix  in  an  agony  of 
remorse.  But,  as  M.  Banke  observes,  the  real  bond  of  union 
was  the  common  hatred  of  Spain.  Carlo  had  served  imder  the 
Emperor;  his  services  had  been  ill-repaid,  or  at  least  not 
according  to  his  own  estimate  of  his  military  character. 
Charles  had  deprived  him  of  a  prisoner  from  whom  he  ex- 
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pect«d  &  large  raDsora,  and  prevented  his  obtaining  a  valuable 
office.  In  the  impending  war  so  experienced  a  soldier  might 
\ie  of  great  use,  and  Paul  at  once  received  his  nephew  into  the 
most  unlimited  confidence,  admitted  him  into  the  conduct  of 
the  most  important  temporal  and  even  spiritual  affairs.  The 
influence  of  the  cardinal  reconciled  him  to  his  two  other 
nephews,  men  of  equally  violent  and  impopidar  characters. 
He  determined  to  seize  the  castles  of  the  Colonnaa,  which 
during  the  approaching  war  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  traitors  to  the  Papal  interests,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
safer  custody  of  these  men.  One  was  created  Duke  of  Palliano, 
the  other  Marquis  of  Mont«bello. 

War  was  inevitable ;  but  how  extraordinary,  observes  M. 
Ranke,  was  this  warl  The  sternest  bigot  for  Catholicism 
commanded  the  Spanish  troops.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  whom 
remorse  and  mercy  never  touched,  advanced  with  awestruck 
and  reluctant  steps  against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Many 
towns  of  the  Papal  state  surrendered,  and  Alva  might  have 
made  himself  master  of  Rome  by  one  rapid  march ;  but  he 
thought  of  the  fate  of  tha  Constable  Bourbon ;  he  saw  himself 
committed  in  strife  against  the  majesty  of  Heaven.  For  once 
his  movements  were  slow  and  irresolute;  his  conduct  timid 
and  indecisive.  But  who  were  the  defenders  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  Roman  See  ?  the  guard  of  the  most  bigoted  pontiff  who 
had  filled  the  throne  of  the  Vatican?  CaraflFa  had  at  first 
i»een  popular  In  Rome.  The  inhabitants  crowded  to  his 
standard ;  they  rauatertid  in  splendid  array,  horse  and  foot ; 
they  received  the  Papal  benediction,  and  Caraffa  thought 
himself  secure  in  their  attachment  and  valour.  At  the  first 
vague  rumour  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  array 
melted  away  like  a  snowball,  and  the  consecrated  banners 
waved  over  the  vacant  place  of  arras.  The  effective  strength 
of  the  Papal  force  was  a  body  of  3,500  Germans,  Lutherans 
almost  to  a  man,  who,  instead  of  disguising  their  faith,  took 
evory  opportunity  of  breaking  the  fasts,  insulting  the  cere- 
monies, and  showing  their   utter  contempt  for  the  Catholio 
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religion.  The  stem  Pope's  enemies  were  his  best  allies,  his 
worst  foes  his  own  army.  Charles  Carafia  was  in  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  Protestant  leader,  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg 1  Paul  himself  with  Solyman  the  Turkish  Emperor — 
^  he  invoked  the  succour  of  the  Infidels  against  the  Catholic 
king ! ' 

The  war,  protracted  in  Italy  without  any  important  success 
on  either  side,  was  decided  in  another  quarter.     The  battle  of 
St.  Quentin  broke  the  power  of  France,  and  the  Pope  stood 
alone,  deprived  of  all  support  from  his  one  great  ally.     Yet 
the  terms  of  the  peace  corresponded  with  the  singular  character 
of    the   war.      Every   possible   concession   was   made   by   the 
Spaniards.     Alva  visited  Kome  as  a  reverential  pilgrim  rather 
than  as  a  conqueror ;  and  he  who  had  never  feared  the  fiwe  of 
man,  trembled  at  tlie  countenance  of  the  aged  Pope.     The 
bitter  disappointment  at  the  failiu-e  of  his  magnificent  schemes 
for    the   humiliation   of    Spain,   and   the    restoration   of   the 
Papacy  to  its  ancient  predominance  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
did  not  extinguish  or  subdue  the  energies  of  the  hoary  pontiff, 
lie  returned  to  his  wiser  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  Chiurch. 
But  to  this  end  new  and  humiliating  sacrifices  were  required — 
admissions  of  weakness  and  of  error  were  to  be  made;  and 
through  this  severe  trial  Caraffa  passed  with  resolution  and  self- 
command  bordering  on  magnanimity.    Peace  was  restored,  and 
the  vocation  of  the  voracious  soldiers,  his  nephews,  was  over. 
The  eyes  of  Paul  were  gradually  opened  to  the  licentiousness 
and  enormity  of  their  lives.     In  the  open  consistory,  while  he 
was  reiterating  with  indignant  vehemence  the  word  Keform  I 
Keform!   a  bold  voice  replied,  'The  reform   miLst   begin  at 
home.'     The  Pope  endured  the  rebuke,  and  only  ordered  a 
stricter   investigation    into   the   lives   of   his  nephews.      The 
whole  development  of  this  affair  is  curious  and  interesting — 
we  have  only  space  for  the  result.     No  sooner  was  Paul  con- 
vinced of  the  &tal,  the  horrible  truth,  than  he  submitted  to 
the  painful  humiliation  of  solenmly  protesting  his  ignorance 
of  their  guilt,  their  abuse  of  his  weak  and  imsuspccting  blind- 
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ness.  He  tore  at  once  all  the  kjudly  fcplmgs  of  relationship 
from  his  heart,  and  in  the  etem  sense  of  duty  trampled  his 
nepotism  under  hia  feet.  His  nephews  were  condemned  to 
the  loss  of  all  their  offices,  and  to  banishment  to  different 
I)la(;e8.  The  mother,  seventy  years  old,  bowed  with  sickness, 
threw  herself  in  his  way  to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
sentence ;  the  Pope  passed  by,  reproving  her  in  words  of 
bitterness.  The  young  Duchess  of  Montebello,  on  her  return 
from  Naples,  fallen  under  the  proscription  which  forbade  every 
citizen  of  Home  from  receiving  anyone  of  the  family  under 
his  roof,  in  a  wild  and  rainy  night  with  difficulty  found  a 
lodging  in  a  mean  tavern  in  the  suburbs.  After  all  this  severe 
struggle  men  looked  to  see  the  countenance  of  Paul  depressed 
with  sorrow;  they  watched  the  effects  of  woimded  pride  and 
embittered  feeling  in  his  outward  demeanour.  No  alteration 
was  to  be  discerned.  In  his  calm  and  unbroken  spirit  the 
pontiff  pursued  the  ordinary  routine  of  business:  the  am- 
ha^aadora  could  not  discover  that  any  event  had  taken  place  to 
unsettle  the  mind,  or  to  disturb  the  serenity,  of  the  Pope. 

The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  rigidly  devoted  to  the 
refunnation  of  the  (.'hurch.  The  ceremonial  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  splendour;  all  the  observances  of  religion 
maintained  with  Bolemn  dignity.  The  severest  discipline  was 
reinforced  on  the  monastic  orders;  unworthy  members  were 
cut  off  and  chastised  with  unrelenting  hand.  The  same  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  secular  clergy ;  the 
churches  were  provided  with  competent  ministers;  and  Paul 
contemplated  the  restoration  of  much  of  that  power  which 
had  boon  gradually  tisurpcd  and  engrossed  by  the  see  of  fiome 
to  the  episcopal  order.  The  Inquisition,  however,  was  that 
institution  to  which  he  looked  with  the  most  ardent  hope  for 
tlia  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  all  its  ancient  authority.  His 
chief  study  was  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the  powers  of  that 
awful  tribunal ;  he  assisted  at  its  deliberations ;  he  was  present 
at  its  Buto-da-fes.  This  was  the  grand  countervailing  element 
which  was  to  work  out  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Protestantitm 
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at  length  to  restore  tlie  unity  of  the  dismembeFed  Church,  or 
at  least  to  preserve  inviolate  that  part  of  the  edifice  which  yet 
remained  unbroken. 

The  measures  of  Paul  IV.  might  command  the  awe  of  the 
Protestant,  the  respect  of  the  Catholic,  world ;  but  in  Rome  be 
liad  become  most  impopular.  He  died  commending  the  In- 
qiiisition  to  the  assembled  Cardinals.  Instantly  that  he  was 
dead,  the  populace  rose,  and,  after  every  insult  to  his  memory, 
proceeded  to  force  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  to  plunder 
and  set  fire  to  the  building,  to  misuse  the  familiars  of  the 
tribunal.  The  statue  of  the  Pope  was  thrown  down — its  head, 
encircled  with  the  triple  crown,  dragged  through  the  streets. 
AL  Kanke  has  omitted  a  comic  incident,  mentioned,  we  believe, 
by  Pallavicini.  So  odious  was  the  name  of  the  late  Pope  to  the 
popular  ear,  that  the  vendors  of  conmion  glass  were  obliged  to 
give  up  their  usual  cry,  '  Bicchiere,  caraffe ; '  and  to  cry  U^stead, 
'  Bicchiere,  ampolle  1 ' 

Nothing  could  be  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  birth 
and  character  of  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IV.,  with  that  of  his 
predecessor : — 

Paul  IV.,  a  high-born  Neapolitan  of  the  anti-Austrian  faction,  a 
zealot)  a  monk,  and  an  inquisitor — Pius  IV. ,  a  Milanese  adventurer, 
througli  his  brother  (the  famous  conqueror  of  Cremona,  the  Marquis  of 
Marignano),  and  through  some  other  German  relations,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Austria,  a  civilian,  of  a  free  and  worldly  dis- 
])03ition.  Paul  IV.  had  held  himself  at  an  unapproachable  distance ; 
in  the  commonest  business  he  would  display  his  state  and  dignity. 
IMus  was  all  good  humour  and  condescenMon  ;  every  day  he  was  seen 
in  the  streets  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  almost  without  attendants ;  he 
conversed  freely  with  every  one. 

His  intercourse  with  the  foreign  ambassadors  (M.  Sanke  quotes 
the  Venetian  correspondence)  was  easy,  open,  and  almost 
familiar ;  he  liked  the  straightforward  and  business-like  manner 
of  the  Venetians,  and,  notwithstanding  his  Austrian  prepos- 
sessions, he  was  annoyed  by  the  unbending  and  dictatorial  de- 
meanour of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Vasques.     After  attend- 
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iug,  during  the  whole  day,  with  great  asaiduity,  to  the  businesi 
of  the  See, 

he  would  retire  at  Bunaet  to  his  country-hoaBe  with  n  gay  countenance 
and  cbeerful  eye  ;  coDvereatioti,  the  table,  and  convivial  diversiou  wi^re 
his  chief  pleanures.  Recovered  from  a  sickness  which  bad  been  consi- 
dered dangerous,  he  mounled  his  horse  tm mediately,  rode  to  a  house 
where  he  had  lived  when  cardinal,  tripped  lightly  up  the  etepa— aad 
'  No,  no,'  said  he,  '  we  are  not  going  to  die  yet.' 

Yet  the  work  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Papal  power  pro- 
ceeded during  the  reign  of  this  more  genial  pontiff  without 
interruption.  One  of  hia  first  acts  was  the  recouvocation  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  final  estahlisbment  of  the 
decrees  of  that  Catholic  senate.  The  milder  Piua  in  his  heart 
disapproved  of  the  severities  exercised  by  the  Inqusition ;  he 
refused  to  attend  on  their  deliberations,  on  the  singular  plea 
'  that  he  was  no  theologian,'  but  he  either  scrupled  or  feared 
to  oppose  their  proceedings:  they  were  allowed  free  course  in 
the  extermination  of  heresy,  and  diu^ing  the  reign  of  Pius 
many  illustrious  victims  perished  at  the  stake,  and  the  san- 
guinary persecutions  of  the  Vaudois  were  carried  on  with 
unmitigated  violence. 

Witii  the  Caraffas  ceased  the  race  of  sovereign  princes  ele- 
vati^d  on  account  of  their  relationship  to  the  Popes.  In  the 
bloody  execution  of  the  guilty  nephews  of  Paul,  the  reigning 
pontiff  only  satisfied  the  demands  of  public  justice.  The 
Cardinal  Caraflu  had  considered  himself  safe  in  his  purple. 
One  morning  he  was  summoned  from  bis  bed^his  own  confessor 
was  not  permitted  to  approach  him.  His  conference  with  the 
priest  who  was  allowed  him  was  long,  for  in  truth  he  had  much 
to  diaburtben  from  his  conscience.  He  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  his  executioner — '  Despatch,  Monsignor,'  said  he,  *  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  biiainess  on  my  hands,'  From  this  time  nepotism 
held  a  lower  fiight :  a  large  estate  with  a  Splendid  palace  in 
Home  is  all  that  from  henceforth  perpetuates  the  family  names 
of  those  who  have  filled  the  Papacy.  Pius  IV.,  freed  from  the 
charge  of  ambition,  at  the  close  of  his  life  was   accused  of  i 
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nvarice  in  favour  of  bis  deHcendants.  But  the  nepotism  of 
Piu-s  from  the  rare  merit  of  those  whom  he  distinguished  with 
his  favour,  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Catholicism. 
The  promotion  of  Charles  Borromeo,  and  of  Serbelloni,  a  man 
of  similar  character,  to  the  cardinalate,  could  not  but  command 
ilie  general  approbation.  Few  who  have  received  the  honours 
of  canonization  have  lived  so  long  in  the  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  their  flock  as  8t.  Charles.  By  him  the  Catholicism  of 
Lomlxirdy  was  confirmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  through 
tlie  mild  virtues,  the  charitable  activity  and  mimificence,  and 
tlie  splendour  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  religious  improvement 
of  his  diocese  and  to  the  general  happiness.  Protestantism 
was  repelled  and  extirpated  by  the  more  lawful  weapons  of 
genuine  Catholic  piety  and  beneficence.  Tlie  influence  of 
Carlo  Borromeo  upon  the  religion  of  Lombardy  is  probably  not 
yet  extinct. 

With  Pius  V.  tlie  Inquisition  ascended  the  Papal  throne. 
Michael  Ghislicri,  Cardinal  of  Alessandria,  had  been  the  head 
of  tliat  fearful  tribunal  in  Rome. 

The  total  revolution  in  the  state  of  Europe  had  now  relieved 
the  Pope  from  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  temporal  position. 
His  political  station,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  confederacy, 
was  at  once  designated,  and  established  by  his  ecclesiastical 
interests.     The  balance  of  Eiu-ope  was  now  no  longer  disturbed 
by  the  conflict  of  the  two  preponderating  Catholic  powers,  France 
and  Spain.     The  interests  which  divided  the  world  were  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant — ^with  Spain  at  the   head  of  one,  and 
England,  imder  Elizabeth,  of  the  other.     The  prize  of  the  con- 
test was  France :  the  preponderance  of  the  Calvinists  or  of  the 
League  seemed  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  Em-ope.     Philip  II. 
was  the  natural  ally  of  the  Pope,  and  from  that  alliance  Pius  never 
swerved  in  the  least  degree.     As  therefore  nothing  now  inter- 
fered to  distract  the  mind  of  the  pontiff  from  the  two  exclusive 
objects  of  proper  Papal  ambition — the  restoration  of  Catholi- 
cism in  its  pure  religious  vigour,  and  the  repression  of  heretical 
opinions — Pius  V.   commenced    the  work   with    the   utmost 
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einglenees  of  purpose,  and  pressed  it  on  with  unbroken  energy. 
Already,  on  hia  election,  the  partisans  of  the  severest  faction 
rejoiced  at  beholding  the  spiritof  Paul  IV.  revived.  But  Pius 
had  all  the  zeal,  the  severity,  the  piety  of  Panl  without  his 
pride ;  he  practised  himself  the  lessons  of  humility,  as  well  as 
those  of  asceticism,  which  he  taught.  '  The  people  were  en- 
raptiu'ed  when  they  beheld  him  in  the  processions,  barefooted, 
with  his  head  imcovered,  with  the  full  expression  of  undia- 
semblcd  piety  in  his  countenance,  with  hia  long  snow-white 
beard ;  they  thought  that  Heaven  had  never  vouchsafed  so  re- 
ligious a  Pope, — they  reported,  that  the  very  eight  of  him  had 
converted  Protest-ants.  With  all  his  austerity,  the  manners  of 
Pius  were  affable  and  popular.  His  expenses  were  moderate  ; 
his  mode  of  living  rigid  and  monkish;  his  attendants  were 
chiefly  a  few  old  and  attached  servants.  Under  the  example 
and  under  the  influence  of  such  a  pontiff,  religion  began  to 
wear  a  more  serious  and  devout  aspect  throughout  Italy.  He 
was  seconded  by  the  exertions  of  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan,  and 
of  Giberti,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Verona.  Venice,  Florence, 
even  Xaplea,  became  animated  with  an  earnest  zeal,  not  merely 
for  the  doctrines,  but  for  the  spirit  of  Catholic  Christianity. 
The  parochial  cures  were  throughout  placed  on  a  more  effective 
footing,  and  subjected  to  more  rigid  control.  The  monastic 
orders  submitted  to  severer  discipline.  Spain  followed  the 
example  of  Italy,  and  tliroiighout  the  two  peninsulas  the 
whole  framework  of  the  religious  establishment  was  repaired 
with  the  utmost  care — -the  authority  of  the  Pope  acknowledged 
and  felt  to  their  farthest  bounds. 

As  the  head  of  the  great  Catholic  confederacy,  Pitia  V.  bad 
the  honour  of  arresting  the  formidable  progress  of  the  Infidels, 
and  repelling  almost  the  last  dangerous  aggressions  of  the 
Turk  upon  Christendom.  The  Pope  formed  and  consolidated 
that  league  between  Spain,  Venice,  and  other  powers,  which  in- 
flicted the  fatal  blow  on  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Ottomans 
at  Lepanto. 

To  Southern  Europe  a  (rise  and  useful  head,  to  the  Catholic    i 
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world  a  cliuritable — (he  paid  great  atteution  to  the  temporal 
wants  of  the   poor  in   Kome) — and  a  Chrstian  prelate; — ^to 
rrotestants  of  every  class  and  degree,  Pius  V.  was  a  Dominican 
and  an  luquiditor.     He  extorted  from  the  gratitude  of  Cosmo, 
(iraud  Duke  of  Florence,  from  the  respect  even  of  Venice,  men 
of  the  highest  rank  and  attainments  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalties  of  heresy.     Carnesecchi,   notwithstanding  his  lofty 
station  and  character,  was  surrendered  to  the  officers  of  the 
Inqiiisition,  and  perished  in  the  flames.     The  Venetians,  rigid 
as  they  had  ever  Ix^en,  and  as  they  still  were,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  religious  independence,  yielded  up  Guide  Zanetti  of 
Fauo  to  the  same  tribunal  and  the  same  end.     The  fisite  of 
Carranza,  Archbitjhop  of  Toledo,  the  first  ecclesiastic  in  Spain, 
is  well  known.     Though  a  zealous  advocate  of  Catholicism,  an 
active  supporter  of  all  the  religious  reforms  in  the  Church,  six- 
teen latent  clauses  were  detected  in  his  works  which  appeared 
to  favour  the  Protestant  doctrines :    he  was  saved,  indeed,  by 
being  sent  to  Kome,  from  the  persecutions  of  his   personal 
enemies,  but  he  only  changed  the  scene  of  his  tragic  destiny. 
The  purification  of  Spain,  by  a  constant  succession  of  auto-da- 
fes,  received  tlie  full  sanction,  the  highest  approbation,  of  the 
l\)pc.     The  bull  which  he  thundered  out  against  our  Elizabeth 
on  her  accession  displayed  his  strong  abhorrence  of  heresy,  at 
tlie  sacrifice  perhaps  of  real  policy.     But  it  cannot  be  supposed 
tliat  he  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  his  power  to  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  an  heretical  sovereign,  one 
esp<'cially  of  such  doubtful  descent  according  to   the  canon 
law  and  the  decrees  of  Kome.     In  the  wars  of  the  League,  Pius 
is  said  to  have  reproved  the  remissness  of  those  who  did  not 
slay  their  heretical  enemies  outright ;  and  the  honour  of  the 
consecrated  hat  and  sword,  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Alva,  shows 
how  little  remorse  he  felt  for  the  barbarities  perpetrated  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

How  strange  an  union  of  ainglcness  of  purpose,  magnanimity, 
austerity,  and  profound  religious  feeling,  with  sour  bigotry,  bitter 
hatred,  and  bloody  persecution !     In  this  spirit  lived  and  died  Paul  V. 
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When  he  felt  the  approaoli  of  deaih,  lie  once  more  Tiaited  the  neven 
churches,  to  bid  iarewell,  rs  he  Hiid,  to  tliose  sacred  places ;  three  times 
he  kissed  ihe  lowest  etcps  of  the  Scala  Santa.  He  had  at  one  time 
promiHed  not  only  to  espeDd  the  whole  treasures  of  the  Church,  not 
esccptJug  the  chalices  and  cruel Uxes,  on  an  expcdilion  against 
England,  but  even  to  appear  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  army.  On 
hia  vray  some  of  the  bauislied  Catholics  of  England  presented  themselveB 
before  him  ;  he  said,  '  he  wished  that  he  could  pour  forth  his  blood  for 
them.'  He  spoke  of  the  League  as  aa  affair  of  tlie  highest  moment ; 
he  had  left  everything  in  preparation  which  could  insure  its  miccesa; 
the  last  money  that  he  isauod  waa  iLp|M>int«d  for  this  purpose.  The 
phantoms  of  these  enterprises  haunted  him  at  his  last  moments.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  their  eventual  success.  '  God,'  he  said,  '  will  of  the 
stones  raise  up  the  man  Decessary  for  this  great  end.' 

M.  Ranke  has  interposed  betwieen  the  death  of  Piua  V.  and 
the  accession  of  Gregory  XIII.  a  chapter  of  remarkable  interest, 
idating  to  the  internal  state  and  government  of  the  Papal 
territory  and  the  finances  of  the  Koman  See.  As  the  foreign 
resources  of  the  Vatican  began  to  fail,  one-half  of  Europe  to 
refuse  all  tribute  to  the  Papacy,  and  even  the  Catholic  king- 
doms to  furnish  more  scanty  and  hard-wrung  contributions, 
the  territory  of  the  kSee,  which  by  constantly  involving  the 
Piipe  in  the  local  dlBgensions  of  Italy,  had  formerly  been  a 
biu-tlien  rather  than  an  advantage,  now  became  an  important 
source  of  independence  and  strength.  The  affairs  of  Italy 
gradually  settled  down  into  a  regidar  political  system ;  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  states  were  fixed  by  treaties ;  the 
ambition  of  the  Popes — as  long  as  the  power  of  ^pain,  of 
Venice,  and  of  the  newly  created  Grand  Dukedom  of  Florence, 
maintained  the  existing  order  of  things — could  scarcely  look 
forward  to  an  enlargement  of  territory.  The  Papal  dominions, 
in  point  of  productiveness,  prosperity,  and  the  valour  and  in- 
dependence of  the  population,  were  looked  upon  with  wonder 
and  envy  by  the  amliassadors  of  Venice.  Kouiagna  exported 
corn  to  Naples  and  to  Florence.  The  cities  of  Romagna  long 
maintained  their  old  municipal  freedoms ;  they  were  governed 
by  their  own  communes,  under  their  priors  or  other  native 
dignitaries;  they  levied  their  own  troops,  fought  under  their 
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own  l)aiin<'rs,  and  julininistorod  justice  on  thoir  own  authority. 
Tlic  country  was  occupied  by  the  barons  in  their  castles,  who, 
however  lawless  marauders  on  the  estates  of  an  enemy,  lived 
in  a  kind  of  patriarchal  relationship  with  their  own  peasants 
—they  protected  without  oppressing  them.  In  some  districts 
were  races  of  free  pt^asants,  tlie  proprietors  and  cultivators  of 
tlie  soil.  But  in  all  thew?  classes,  in  city,  castle,  and  free  land, 
the  fatal  evil  of  the  times,  party  feud  and  hostility,  endangered 
peace  and  ind<*pendence.  In  every  town  there  was  a  CKielph 
and  (ihibelline  faction.  TIh^  barons  hated  each  other  with 
all  tlie  treasured  animtjsity  of  hereditary  feud ;  even  the  firee 
pt^asiuits  were  disturl>ed  by  the  same  disorganizing  passions. 
Tliese  pt»asant8  were  descended  from  the  same  stock,  lords 
paramount  in  their  villag^es,  all  anned,  dc^xterous  in  the  use 
of  the  harquebuss.  Of  tliese  wild  communities,  'the  Carina, 
the  Scarbocci,  the  Solacoli  were  Ghibellines;  the  Manbelli, 
the  Cerroni,  and  the  8erra,  which  comprehended  the  two  races 
of  the  Kinaldi  and  Navagli,  Gu(»lphs.'  These  factions  enabled 
the  government  to  introduce,  particularly  into  the  cities,  first 
a  powerful  influence,  at  length  an  arbitrary  authority.  In  the 
cities  the  artisans  and  trades  pursued  their  callings  with 
iudustrious  and  undiverted  assiduity.  The  mimicipal  offices 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  noblli,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  quarrel,  and  were  much  more  jealous  of  increasing  the 
jjower  of  the  hostile  faction  than  that  of  the  Papal  resident. 
The  Pope  thus  at  length  found  the  opportunity  of  extinguish- 
ing altogether  the  liberties  of  many  of  the  most  important 
cities. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  secret  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Roman  state  was  its  inmiunity  from  direct  taxation.  While  all 
the  other  provinces  of  Italy  were  burthened  with  the  most 
vexfitious  exactions,  the  Roman  city  and  the  Roman  peasant 
left  it  to  Catholic  Eiu-ope  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  See.  The  revenue  of  the  Papacy  was  the  direct  and 
indirect  tribute  of  Christendom.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
foreigner,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  was   greatly  increased  by  the 
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necessity  under  which  he  found  himaelf,  from  the  prodigality 
of  Leo,  of  imposing  a  Bmall  hearth-tax  on  his  Roman  subjects. 
It  is  singular  that  to  the  Papal  plan  of  finance  Eiu-ope  owea 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  system  of  eichanges,  and  the  more 
questionable  invention  of  public  debts.  Only  a  sinall  part  of 
the  tribute  of  the  world  found  its  way  into  the  Papal  coffers, 
but  it  constitnted  a  perpetual  fxiad  upon  which  money  conld 
be  raised  to  an  enormous  amount. 

The  sale  of  offices  was  the  principal  immediate  source  of  the 
Pope's  revenue.  This  singular  mode  of  anticipating  income  by 
loans  upon  future  receipts  was  of  early  date,  and  carried  to  an 
enormous  extent  by  the  more  prodigal  Popes. 

AccordiDg  to  a  trustworthy  register,  l>clonging  to  the  Chigt  palaci', 
in  the  year  1471,  tliere  were  about  six  hundred  and  liliy  purcbHseablu 
office?,  tite  iucome  of  which  vas  eatiniated  at  uenr  ll)l),OOOBcudi.  They 
are  almost  all  procurators,  registrars,  ahb  re  viators,  correctors,  noiaries, 
wriiers,  even  messengers  and  doorkeepers,  tlie  growing  number  of  which 
constantly  augmented  the  expense  of  a  bull  or  of  a  brief. 

Sixtus  IV.  created  whole  colleges,  the  offices  in  which  were 
sold  for  200  scudi  a  piece.  These  colleges  had  sometimes 
strange  names,  e,  g.  a  college  of  one  hundred  janissariea, 
which  were  named  for  the  simi  of  100,000  scudi,  and  their 
pensions  wero  assigned  from  the  produce  of  the  bulls  and 
annates.  Sixtus  IV.  sold  everything.  Innocent  VIII.,  who 
waa  reduced  to  pawn  the  Papal  tiara,  founded  another  college 
of  twenty-six  secretaries  for  60,000  sc.  Alexander  VI.  named 
eighty  writers  of  briefs,  each  of  whom  paid  750  ecudi  for  his 
place,  Julius  II.  added  a  himdred  writers  of  the  archives  at 
the  same  price.  Julius  created  other  offices  with  pensions  on 
the  customs  and  treasury.  The  flourishing  state  of  agriculture 
enabled  him  to  borrow  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  excess  of 
produce.  He  founded  a  college  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
presidents  of  the  market — annona.  Leo,  who  was  said  to  have 
spent  the  income  of  throo  papacies — viz,  that  of  Julius  II.,  who 
left  a  consiiierable  treasure,  his  own,  and  that  of  his  successor 
—went  on  ill  the  same  coiu'sc,  but  with  iucreiiscd  recklessness. 
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lie  created  twelve  hundred  new  places:  even  the  nomination 
of  cardinals  was  not  unproductive.  The  whole  number  of 
taxable  posts  in  his  time  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty:  their  yearly  income  was  calcidated  at  320,000  so.,  a  heavy 
burden  to  chiu*ch  and  state.  These  oflSces,  however,  expired 
with  the  life  of  the  holders. 

Clement  VI  I.  in  his  pressing  distress  first  created  a  perma^ 
nent  debt — a  vionte  non  vacahile — which  was  charged  at  ten 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  customs.  The  montisti,  or  holders  of 
tJiese  securities,  formed  a  college.  But  from  the  time  of 
Adrian's  first  hearth-tax,  the  golden  days  of  freedom  from 
taxation  began  to  disappear  to  the  subjects  of  the  Boman  state. 
As  Europe  withheld  or  diminished  ita  tribute,  no  alternative 
remained  for  the  pontiff  but  direct  taxation  on  his  own  terri- 
tt)ry.  As  the  head  of  Catholicism  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
Pope  found  his  foreign  income  more  and  more  precarious, 
wliile  his  expenses  grew  larger.  In  the  internecine  war  with 
Protestantism  prodigality  seemed  a  virtue ;  liberal  assistance 
was  rendered  in  Ireland  and  in  other  countries  where  the 
Catholics  endeavoured  to  regain  their  lost  ground  from  the  Pro- 
testant governments.  Thus  Komagna  gradually  lost  the  few  re- 
mains of  its  independence,  and  by  degrees  every  article  of  life 
became  subject  to  direct  impost.  This  small  territory  had,  in 
fact,  to  support  almost  entirely  one  of  the  most  expensive  mon- 
arehi(»8  of  Europe — one  which,  by  its  very  character,  involved 
a  constant  correspondence  with  every  court  in  Christendom, 
which  required  secret  service-money  to  an  unlimited  extent^ 
and  in  the  Catholics  exiled  from  Protestant  countries  had 
objects  of  charity  whose  claims  could  not  with  the  severest 
economy  be  altogether  eluded.  The  Papal  state,  from  the 
richest  and  most  productive  part  of  Italy,  sunk  in  consequence, 
though  by  slow  degrees,  to  what  it  now  is,  an  ill-cultivated, 
unwholesome,  and  comparatively  desert  tract. 

Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagno),  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  an 
earlier  period  of  the  pontificate,  might  perhaps  have  shown  by 
his  life  his  right  to  his  family  name.     Before  he  entered  into 
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orders  he  had  had  a  natural  son ;  and  was  considered  rather 
inclined  to  the  gajer  manners  of  bia  Milanese  patron  Piua  IV., 
than  to  those  of  hie  more  rigid  immediate  predecessor.  But 
the  religious  feeling  predominant  in  Rome  overawed  the  natural 
disposition  of  Gregory :  instead  of  relaxing,  he  rivalled  the 
austerities  of  the  late  Pope  ;  he  was  irreproachable  in  his  life ; 
scrupulous  in  bestowing  his  preferment.  Though  he  advanced 
his  son  to  a  high  rank,  he  allowed  him  no  improper  influence  ; 
to  the  rest  of  his  relations  he  was  beneficent,  but  moderate  in 
his  grants.  Financial  embarrassments,  incident  to  his  lavish 
expenditure  in  the  support  of  the  Catholic  cause,  involved  him 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  threw  the  whole  of  Eomagna 
into  a  state  of  predatory  insurrection.  Money  was  absolutely 
necessary,  but  the  Pope  would  not  purchase  it  at  the  price  of 
spiritual  concessions  or  indulgences ;  new  offices  could  not  be 
created,  new  imposts  woidd  not  be  bomo.  Tlie  expedient 
which  occurred  was  the  resumption  of  the  fiefs  held  of  the  See, 
on  account  of  some  informality  in  tlie  grant,  or  negh'ct  in 
the  performance  of  the  stipulated  service.  Every  paper  was 
searched,  every  record  investigated,  and,  by  some  flaw  or  other, 
the  nobles  saw  themselves  ejected  from  their  castles,  and 
deprived  of  property  which  their  families  had  possessed  for 
centuries.  Gradually  a  spirit  of  resistance  sprung  up  ;  the  old 
factions  began  to  revive  with  greater  fury  in  all  the  towns;  the 
expelled  proprietors  turned  captains  of  banditti.  The  whole 
province  was  a  scene  of  anarchy,  robbery,  and  bloodshed.  Not 
a  subsidy  could  be  obtained,  not  a  tax  levied.  The  Pope  sent 
his  son  Giacomo  with  an  armed  force  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
but  without  success.  At  length  the  most  daring  and  powerful 
of  these  bandit  chieftains,  Piccolomini,  bearded  Gregory  in 
Borne  itself.  He  presented  a  petition  for  absolution;  the 
Pope  shuddered  at  the  long  catalogue  of  miu-ders  recorded  in 
the  paper.  But  there  was  only  tliis  altemati verbis  son  must 
be  slain  by,  or  must  slay  Piccolomini,  or  the  pardon  must  be 
granted.  The  absolution  was  sealed  and  delivered,  'Weary 
at  length  with  life,  and  in  a  state  of  (he  utmost  weakness,  the 
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H'^od  Pope  looked  to  heaven,  and  said — **  Lord,  thou  wilt  arise, 
and  liave  mercy  upon  Sion." ' 

Never  wa8  a  stronjj^  arm  more  imperiously  required  to  wield 
tlie  sceptre  of  tlie  Pap;icy.  The  wild  days  of  the  darker  ages 
s<>enied  a1>4>iit  to  return,  when  a  lawless  and  bandit  populace 
drove  tlie  Pope  from  his  capital,  or  insulted  and  slew  him  in 
its  streets.  Acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated  in  open  day  in 
Koine  itself;  f»»ur  cardinals'  houses  were  plundered.  The  son 
of  a  swinelierd,  w))o  himself  as  a  lK)y  had  followed  the  lowly 
occu|)ation  of  his  fatlier,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  order  was  almost  instantiineoiisly  restored;  the  Papal 
•government  assimied  a  regularity  and  vigour  which  it  had  not 
(lispliiyed  in  its  most  powerful  days.  The  low  origin  and  the 
early  life  of  Sixtus  V.  are  well  known  ;  and  the  arts  by  which 
lie  obtained  the  summit  of  his  ambition  have  been  minutely 
described,  but  witli  more  cleverness  than  veracity.  We  know 
n«)tliing  in  tlie  nmj^e  of  Italian  comic  writing  more  spirited 
and  amusing  than  Gregorio  Leti's  description  of  the  Cardinal 
IMontalto  for  fifteen  years  playing  the  infirm  old  man,  tottering 
along  the  streets  up>n  his  crutch,  with  a  deep  and  hollow  cough, 
a  failing  voice,  and  every  symptom  of  a  broken  constitution 
and  premature  decrepitude.  The  scene  in  the  Conclave,  when, 
on  the  instant  of  his  election,  he  dashed  his  crutch  to  the 
ground,  sprung  up  at  once  to  his  natural  height,  and  thun- 
dered out  (entonava)  the  Te  Deum,  to  the  astonishment  and 
dismay  of  the  assembled  cardinals  ; — his  reply  to  the  Cardinal 
de'  jNIedici,  who  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  sudden  change  in 
his  look,  which  had  been  downcast,  and  was  now  erect  and 
lofty  : — '  While  I  was  cardinal,  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the' 
earth,  that  I  might  find  the  keys  of  heaven  ;  now  I  have  found' 
them,  I  look  to  heaven,  for  I  have  nothing  more  to  seek  on 
earth  ; '  all  the  minute  circumstantialness  of  his  manner,  speech, 
and  gesture,  is  like  one  of  Scott's  happiest  historical  descrip- 
tions, but  we  fear  of  no  better  liistorical  authority  than  the 
fictions  of  our  great  novelist.  Banke  says,  that  there  is  not 
7/LUch  truth  in  these  stories :  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had 
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given  us  hia  opinion,  as  to  how  'much  ;  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  there  ia  any  cou6rmatioD  in  the  contemporary 
documents  which  he  has  searohed,  for  the  account  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Conclave,  which  Leti  has  drawn  with  such 
unscrupulous  boldness.  It  is  clear  that  powerful  foreign 
influence  was  employed  in  fevour  of  the  Cardinal  Montalto ; 
we  were  before  aware  (if  we  remember  right,  from  Galluzzi'a 
work)  that  Tuscany  contributed  powerfully  to  his  elevation. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  tlie  vigour  of 
his  age — (he  was  sixty-four  at  the  time  of  his  elect  ion) — rather 
than  simulated  infirmity  and  premature  old  age,  recommended 
him  to  the  Cardinals,  who  must  have  been  almost  trembling  for 
their  personal  safety. 

If  they  expected  a  vigorous  administration  from  Sixtiis  V. 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  choice.  The  new  Pope  pro- 
claimed and  displayed  at  once  the  inexorable  rigour  of  his 
justice.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation  four  bodies  of  offenders 
against  hia  police  regulations  were  seen  on  a  gallows  on  the 
Castle  of  Angelo.  He  disbanded  most  of  the  soldiers  raised  by 
Gregory ;  he  reduced  the  number  of  abirri.  But  he  made  each 
baron  and  each  commurte  responsible  for  every  act  of  violence 
committed  in  their  district.  He  made  the  commune,  or  the 
relatives  of  the  bandit,  pay  the  price  which  had  been  laid  upon 
the  head  of  each  chieftain,  instead  of  defraying  this  chaise 
from  the  treasury.  He  sowed  dissension  among  the  hands,  by 
offering  a  free  pardon  to  any  accomplice  who  should  bring  in 
the  body  or  the  head  of  his  comrade.  He  is  even  said  to  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  destroy  a  whole  troop,  by  throwing  in  their 
way  a  caravan  of  poisoned  provisions, — an  event  which  gave 
the  Pope  great  satisfaction  I  He  made  no  distinction  of  ranks  • 
the  noble  bandit  with  difficulty  obtained  the  privilege  of  being 
strangled  in  prison  instead  of  being  hanged  eoram  populo. 
In  le§8  than  a  year  the  roads  were  safer  in  the  Papal  territory 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Eiu-ope.  Siitus,  by  trivial  conces- 
sions, conciliated  the  good  will  of  his  powerful  neighbours, 
who  had  been  alienated  by  tlie  captious  and  unwise  policy  of 
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Gregory.  They  had  hitherto  harboured  the  robbers  of  the 
Papal  states.  Tuscany,  Venice,  Spain,  now  vied  with  each 
other  in  surrendering  them  to  the  Popovs  relentless  justice. 
The  King  of  Spain  gave  orders  that  the  decrees  of  the  Pope 
should  be  as  much  respected  in  Milan  as  in  Some.  Sixtiia 
laboured  with  as  much  zeal  and  success  in  the  restoration  of 
pros{)erity  as  of  peace.  The  privileges  of  the  towns  were 
enlarged.  Ancona,  of  which  the  commerce  had  been  almost 
ruined  by  impolitic  regulations,  was  especially  favoured;  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  were  fostered  with  the  utmost  care. 
Sixtus  has  enjoyed  the  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  the  fatal 
effects  of  nepotism,  by  interdicting  the  alienation  of  ecclesias- 
tical estates.  This,  however,  was  the  act  of  Pius  V.  On  his 
own  nephews  Sixtus  lx)stowcd — on  one  the  purple,  on  the  other 
a  marquisat^  ;  but  he  allowed  no  influence  to  any  living  being. 
He  was  the  solo  originator,  depositary,  and  executor  of  his  own 
counsels. 

In  the  Chigi  palace  there  is  an  account-book  belonging  to 
Sixtus  v.,  containing  memoranda  of  all  his  personal  property 
and  expense  while  a  monk.  It  contains  a  list  of  his  books, 
whether  in  single  volumes  or  boimd  together ;  in  short,  his 
whole  household  expenses.  It  relates  how  his  brother-in-law 
bought  twenty  sheep,  which  young  Peretti  paid  for  by  instal- 
ments; and  how  at  length,  from  his  rigid  savings,  to  his 
astonishment  he  foimd  himself  master  of  two  hundred  florins. 
Sixtus  the  Pope  practised  the  same  severe  economy.  His  first 
ambition  was  to  leave  a  treasure,  wliich  was  only  to  be  employed 
in  times  of  the  utmost  emergency,  and  on  objects  of  the  highest 
spiritual  importance :  these  objects  he  himself  accurately 
defined.  *  The  temple  of  the  Lord,'  he  said,  *  was  never  ¥rithout 
such  treasure.'  M.  Banke  has,  however,  destroyed  much  of  the 
blind  admiration  which,  looking  only  to  these  outward  circum- 
stances, has  considered  the  administration  of  Sixtus  a  model  of 
financial  wisdom.  This  treasure  was  collected  by  the  old,  igno- 
rant, and  extravagant  expedients  for  raising  money — the  sale  of 
offices,  the  creation  of  new  monti  or  debt,  the  most  minute 
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find  vexatious  taxation  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Our  aiitlior 
conceives  that  the  amount  of  the  treasure  left  by  Sixtus  V. 
was  not  naore  than  equivalent  to  the  produce  of  these  new  and 
oppressive  biuthenB.  It  is  intelligible  that  '  an  overplus  of 
revenue  should  be  collected  and  treasured  up;  it  is  the  common 
course  that  loans  should  be  miide,  to  siipply  immediate  esigen- 
eiea  ;  but  that  loans  should  be  made  and  burthens  imposed  to 
shut  up  a  treasure  in  a  castle  for  future  wants,  this  is  indeed 
extraordinary.  But  it  ia  precisely  this  which  the  world  haa 
admired  so  much  in  Sixtus  V,'  Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  possession 
of  a  treasure  was  so  rare  among  the  exhausted  and  impoverished 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  he  wlio  possessed  one  became  an 
object  of  envy  and  wonder,  without  any  inquiry  at  what  cost  it 
had  been  acquired. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  present  volume  trace,  with 
equal  truth  and  ingenuity,  the  effects  of  this  catholic  religious 
revival  on  the  poetry,  the  arta,  and  the  manners  of  the  Roman 
court.  Taaso  was  the  poet ;  the  Bolognese  school,  the  Caracci, 
with  their  Pietaa  and  Ecco  Homos,  Guido  with  his  Virgins, 
Domenichino  with  bis  SaintR,  Guercino  with  his  exquisite 
forms,  but  at  times  his  too  minutely  and  horribly  real  martyr- 
doms, were  the  painters,  of  the  age.  Palestrina  was  the 
mmician,  in  whoso  hands  church-music  became  again  full  o) 
deep  feeling  and  religious  passion.  The  study  of  the  antiqut 
gave  way  to  this  new  religious  tone.  .Sixtus,  in  his  magnificent 
embellishments  of  the  city,  looked  on  the  monuments  of  heathen 
Rome  with  the  soul  of  a  Franciscan  ;  he  relentlessly  destroyed 
whatever  stood  in  his  way,  or  offered  valuable  materials.  All 
that  remained  be  Christianized.  The  Trajan  and  Antonine 
pillars  were  surmounted  with  statuee  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
At  the  same  time  the  College  of  Cardinals  became  a  body  of  men 
no  less  distinguished  by  their  irreproachable  lives  than  by  their 
skill  and  dexterity  in  worldly  business.  Men  like  Philippo 
Neri,  with  the  simplicity  of  children,  the  kindness  of  real 
Christians,  the  sanctity  of  angels,  gave  the  tone  to  religious 
feeling,     ^'ast   learning,   hut   all  deeply  impressed  witli  this 
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ecclesiastical  spirit,  was  acquired  and  displayed.  The  works  of 
Bellarmine  and  Baronins  show  at  once  the  labour  amd  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  The  court  itself  assumed  its  singrular 
character  of  pomp  and  piety,  intrigue  and  austerity ;  the  centre 
of  profound  Catholic  religious  feeling  became  the  theatre  of 
insatiable  spiritual  ambition.  When  the  son  of  a  swineherd 
was  Pope,  who  might  not  rise  to  any  eminence  ?  When  that 
swineherd's  son  filled  the  Papal  See  with  so  much  vigour  and 
dignity,  how  easily  might  pride  mistake  its  aspirations  for  those 
of  zeal  for  the  Church  I  Every  one,  therefore,  was  on  the  look- 
out for  advancement;  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flowed  in 
candidates  for  ecclesiastical  distinction;  and  learning,  and 
morals,  and  religion  itself  became  the  means  and  the  end  of 
universal  emulation.    Thus  concludes  Professor  Banke : — 

The  newly-awakened  spirit  of  Catholicism  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
all  the  organs  of  literature  and  art,  even  to  life  itself.  The  Curia  is 
equally  devout  and  restless,  spiritual  and  warlike— on  one  side  full  of 
dignity,  pomp,  and  ceremony^-on  the  other,  unequalled  for  calculating 
prudence  and  unwearied  ambition.  Its  piety  and  its  ambitious  spirit 
of  enterprise,  both  resting  on  the  notion  of  an  exclusive  fidth,  conspired 
together  to  the  same  end.  Thus  Catholicism  made  another  attempt  to 
subjugate  the  world. 

We  shall  watch  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  appearance 
of  M.  Bankers  successive  volumes,  fiilly  convinced  that  nothing 
can  proceed  from  his  pen  whiclf  will  not  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  European  public.  From  his  age  (he  is,  we  believe,  still 
a  young  man)  we  may  look  for  large  accessions  to  our  historical 
knowledge,  and  the  style  of  the  present  volume  is  a  safe  pledge 
that  his  future  works  will  be  as  agreeable  in  manner  as  valuable 
in  matter. 
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THE  POPES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES.' 

(April,  1837.) 

W«  redeem  the  pledge  giren  in  a  former  JTumber  by  in- 
troducing as  early  as  possible,  to  our  reader's  notice,  the 
two  concluding  volumes  of  Professor  fianke's  History  of  the 
Popes.  The  work  proceeds  to  its  close  with  the  same  calm 
impartiality  in  its  judgements  ;  the  original  documents  are  as 
copious,  and,  in  some  respects,  as  curious ;  the  style  maintains 
its  ease  and  vivid  perspicuity.  The  Popes,  indeed,  of  this  later 
period  are  men  of  less  marked  and  commanding  character  than 
the  Pauls  and  the  Sixtua  V.  of  the  former  century.  They  are 
decent  and  dignified,  sometimes  learned,  ecclesiastics ;  but  they 
have  ceased  to  sway  the  destinies  of  Europe  by  the  force  of 
their  individual  character.  Though  their  religion,  particularly 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  advances  in 
the  reconquest  of  the  world  with  unexpected  and,  as  far  aa 
the  popular  histories  in  our  own  language  extend,  unmarked 
success,  it  is  not  the  masterly  combination  of  measures,  the 
subtle  policy  or  the  burning  zoal  which  emanate  from  the 
head  of  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  ;  it  is  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  the  allies  which  spring  up  on  all  sides;  the  ad- 
venturous spirit,  the  profound  sagacity  and  the  inflexible 
perseverance  of  the  regular  clergy,  chiefly  the  Jesuits;  the  self- 
developed,  and  self-governed  energy  of  the  religion  itself,  rather 


'   Die  IH'miaehe  PSptlf,  Hre  Kirrht  nnd  tire  Sl'inl  im  itc^erJmlm  und  ricbm- 
'mlcn  Jakrhaitdiiri.     ToB  LeopoldlliuUu,     Bauds  2  und  3.     BerliD,  1B3C. 
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than  an  impulse  communicated  from  the  centre  of  government 
— which  commands  and  achieves  that  success.  The  effective 
lernhir  in  this  great  war  of  reprisal  and  reconquest  against 
Protestant  Europe  is  not  so  much  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the 
Jesuit  order. 

As  temporal  princes,  tJie  Popc^s  gradually  retired  ¥rithin  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  own  dominions ;  they  no  long;er,  except- 
ing^ in  one  or  two  fortunate  acquisitions,  sought  to  aggrandize 
tliemselvcs  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours  ;  they  ceased  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Italy,  much  less  of  Europe,  by  schemes  of 
personal  ambition  ;  they  were  sufficiently  occupied  by  the  in- 
creasing financial  embarrassments  of  their  own  home  territory 
— in  maturing  that  progressive  system  of  disproportioned  tax- 
ation and  mismanagement,  which  has  reduced  the  rich  and 
fertile  Canji)agna  to  a  wilderness  or  a  morass.  Even  their 
nepotism  was  content  witli  a  humbler  flight :  it  was  now  enough 
that  a  large  estate  and  a  splendid  palace  in  Kome  perpetuated 
the  family  name  of  each  successive  pontiff.  A  new  aristocracy 
gradually  arose  in  Rome,  to  compete  in  wealth  and  magnificence 
with  the  old  Colonnas  and  tlie  feudal  nobles  of  the  former 
centuries.  Besides  its  churches,  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal, 
modem  Kome  owes  most  of  its  splendour  to  the  mansions  of 
tlie  Barberinis,  the  Borgheses,  the  Bospigliosis,  the  Ludovisis, 
the  Albanis. 

Tlie  descent,  however,  to  this  state  of  comparative  peace  and 
insignificance  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  great  impulse  of  re- 
action against  Protestantism  was  given  during  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  V.  Nor  were  the  immediate  successors  of  Sixtus  men 
wanting  either  in  vigoiur  or  individuality  of  character.  The 
prosperous  state  of  the  religion  could  not  but  increase  the 
infiuence,  and  add  dignity  to  the  name,  of  the  ruling  pontiff. 
As  Southern  Europe  prostrated  itself  again  at  the  foot  of  the 
Papal  throne  ^he  consciousness  of  his  reviving  power  restored 
something  ot  the  ancient  majesty  to  the  demeanour  of  the 
sovereign,  and  sununoned  up  all  the  strength  and  energy  of  his 
peculiar  character.     At  such  times  an  inferior  man  could  not 
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attain  that  comamnding  eminence,  nor  a  man  of  euperiormind 
and  resource  refrain  from  putting  fortli  all  the  force  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  to  consolidate  his  growing  authority. 
He  could  not  but  feel  the  increasing  responsibility  of  hia 
station :  the  dangers  through  which  the  Papacy  had  paaaed,  the 
difficulties  from  which  it  Beemed  triumphantly  emerging, 
demanded  hia  entire  and  exclusive  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  See,  connected  as  thej  were  with  those  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism,^in  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  those  of 
Christianity  itself. 

The  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  is  the  period  of  the  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Papacy ;  the  turning-point  in  the  im- 
perilled fortunes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  The  extent 
to  which  Protestantism  had  carried  its  encroachments ;  the  depth 
to  which  the  Papal  power  had  been  undermined,  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Ranke,  on  the  testimony  of  contemporary  documents,  to 
which  we  cannot  deny  great  weight  and  authority,  in  terms 
which  will  surprise  many  readers  of  history.  We  transcribe  an 
account  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Popedom,  written  from 
Rome  itaelf,  by  Tiepolo,  the  envoy  from  Venice  : — 

Speaking  only  of  thoae  nations  of  Europe,  which  not  only  readpied 
their  allegiance  lo  tlii;  Pope,  but  which  followed  in  every  respect  the 
riles  and  usages  of  the  Roman  Church,  colebraling  their  offices  in  the 
Lfltin  language — -it  is  known  tliat  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  in  Hhort,  all  the  Northeru  nations,  are  estranged  frum  the  P»pal 
See ;  Germany  is  almost  entirely  tost ;  Boheniia  and  Poland  to  a  great 
degree  infected  j  the  Low  Countries  of  Flandera  so  thoroughly  corrupted, 
that  the  violent  renivdies  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  vrill  scarcely  restore  them 
to  their  former  health ;  fiaaUy,  France,  through  these  evil  humoiuv,  is 
everywhere  full  of  confusion  :  so  ihul  nothing  remaina  to  the  pontiff  in 
a  sound  and  secure  state,  except  Spain  nud  Italy,  with  a  few  ialand)!,  and 
those  parts  of  Dalmatia  and  Greece  possessed  by  your  Bcreue  highnesses. 
— Kanke,  voL  ii.  p.  IS. 


!]  This  was  not  the  language  of  alarm  and  despondency — it  was 

the  grave  report  of  a  sagacious  Venetian  to  the  Signory.     The 

I  details  amply  bear  out  the  general  Btiitcment  of  the  Venetian. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  England,  Scotland,  or  tho  Scan- 
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(Hnavian  kingdoms,  which  had  burst  the  yoke  for  ever.  On 
tho  Bhorcs  of  the  Baltic,  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  an  extensive 
socuhirization  of  the  church  property.  The  condition  of  the 
subjection  of  Liefland  to  Poland  was  the  free  use  of  the  Gon- 
f(*ssion  of  Augsburg.  In  the  great  cities  in  Polish  Prussia  the 
Lutheran  rites  were  established  by  express  charters ;  the  smaller 
cities  were  secured  against  the  encroachments  of  the  powerful 
bishops.  In  Poland  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  had  em- 
braced Protestant  opinions.  During  the  reign  of  Sigismond 
Augustus,  himself  a  Komanist,  but  who  looked  with  indi£ferenoe 
on  t)ie  progress  of  Protestantism  among  his  subjects,  the  Pro- 
testants gained  possession  of  some  of  the  episcopal  sees,  and 
thus  obtained  a  majority  in  the  senate.  In  Hungary,  Ferdi- 
nand I.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  the  Diet  into  resolutions 
hostile  to  Protestantism.  ^  In  the  year  1554,  a  Lutheran  was 
chosen  palatine  of  the  kingdom.  Transylvania  severed  itself 
entirely  from  the  see  of  Rome ;  the  property  of  the  Church  was 
confiscated  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  states  in  1556 ;  the  crown 
seized  the  larger  part  of  the  tithes.'  But  it  was  in  Germany 
that  Protestantism  had  advanced  most  remarkably  beyond  the 
limits  which  now  separate  the  rival  religions.  The  existing 
I^rotestant  States  are  but  a  remnant  of  the  dominion  which  the 
Seformation  had  onee  wrung  from  its  adversary.  The  great 
prelates  in  Franconia  had  in  vain  opposed  its  progress.  In 
Wurtzberg  and  Bamberg  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles 
and  the  officers  of  state,  even  those  in  the  service  of  the  bishops, 
at  least  the  majority  of  the  magistrates  and  burghers  of  the 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  country-people,  had  gone  over  to 
Protestantism  :  in  the  district  of  Bamberg  there  was  a  Luthe- 
ran preacher  in  almost  every  parish.  In  Bavaria  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  professed  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  the 
cities  manifested  the  same  inclination  ;  the  Duke  was  obliged, 
at  a  diet  in  1556,  to  submit  to  conditions  of  which  it  was  the 
evident  tendency  to  establish  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  nay, 
the  Duke  himself  was  not  so  decidedly  averse  to  the  change, 
as  to  refuse  sometimes  to  attend  a  Protestant  preacher.     In 
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Austria  the  revolution  had  gone  still  further : — the  Dwbility 
went  to  study  in  ^^'ittenl>e^g ;  the  colleges  of  the  country  were 
filled  with  Protestants — '  it  was  calculated  that  not  more  than 
the  thirtieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  EomanistB.*  (We 
should  have  wished  that  Professor  Kanke  had  quoted  his  author- 
ity for  this  startling  fact.)  The  powerful  Archbishop  of  Saltz- 
biirg  in  vain  succeeded  in  prohibiting  the  public  preaching 
of  Lutheran  ism  within  his  territory.  In  Saltzburg  itself  the 
mass  was  neglected  ;  neither  faats  nor  holidays  observed. 

The  general  diauontent  reached  the  njountainoua  districts.  In  Banris 
iiiid  Gastrin,  iu  St.  Veit,  Tamsweg,  Rastadt,  the  country-people  loudly 
demanded  the  cup  in  the  sacrament.  As  it  iras  refused,  thej  kept 
away  altogether  from  the  sacrament.  Tliey  no  longer  sent  their 
children  to  the  school.  In  one  church  a  peasant  rose  up  and  exclaimed 
to  the  preacher,  '  Thou  liest  I ' — the  peasants  preached  to  each  other. 
It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  abandonment  of  all  regular 
worship,  which  thus  arose  out  of  the  conversion  to  the  new  doctrines, 
the  wildest  and  most  lantastic  opinions  should  spring  up  in  these  Alpine 
sohtudes. 

The  contrast  of  these  statements  is  peculiarly  striking  to 
those  who  have  observed  bow  deeply  and  devoutly  the  liomiali 
opinions  and  ceremonies  appear  at  present  to  be  observed  iu  all 
these  dominions  of  Austria. 

The  splendour  and  the  power  of  the  great  spiritual  elector- 
ates on  the  Rhine  was  controlled  by  the  avowed  Protestantism 
of  the  nobility,  who  extorted  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  for 
their  vassals.  Even  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  cathedrals, 
in  the  cities  which  were  the  residence  of  those  magnificent 
prelates,  the  Protestant  party  grew  and  flourished.  In  Cologne, 
in  Treves,  in  Mentz,  the  Italian  envoys  of  the  Pope  wondered 
at  the  inactivity  of  the  prelates,  whose  very  councils  were  in- 
fected by  '  furious  heretics '  (de'  piil  arrabbiati  heretici). 
Westphalia  was  in  the  same  state — in  Paderbom  the  Protestant 
party  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  superiority;  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  thotigh  in  other  respects  Eomish,  received  the 
sacrament  under  both  forms  in  his  private  chapeL 
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In  short  (aays  Ranke),  from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  north  to  south 
throughout  Grermany,  Protestantism  had  a  decided  superiority.  The 
nobility  had  been  attached  to  it  from  the  beginning ;  the  civil  offioen 
(beamtenstand),  already  a  numerous  and  distinguished  body,  were 
educated  in  the  new  opinions;  the  common  people  would  no  longer 
hear  of  certain  doctrines,  such  as  purgatory,  or  certain  ceremonieB,  mch 
as  pilgrimages,  &c.  A  Venetian  ambassador  calculates  in  the  year  1558 
that  in  all  Gcniiany  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitanta  were 
true  to  the  ancient  faith. 

The  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  not  secure  against  Protes- 
tant encroacliment.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  articles  of  the 
religious  peace,  which  enacted  the  forfeiture  of  his  dignity  by 
any  spiritual  prince  who  should  abandon  the  ancient  &ith — 
many  chapters,  having  become  Protestant,  did  not  scruple  to 
elect  Protestant  bishops — they  only  guarded  against  the  mitres 
becoming  hereditary  in  certain  families. 

A  prince  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  obtained  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Magdeburg,  a  Lunenburg  that  of  Bremen,  a  Brunswick  that  of 
Ilalberstadt.  The  bishoprics  of  Lubeck,  Verdcn,  Minden,  and  the 
abbey  of  Quodlinberg  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Protestants. 

The  education  was  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  Founda- 
tions made  expressly  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bomish  Mth 
were  in  a  few  years  crowded  by  Lutherans.  The  Church  had 
no  longer  any  attraction  for  ambitious  youth.  In  Vienna  for 
twenty  years  no  student  of  the  university  entered  into  the 
priesthood.  Important  spiritual  offices  remained  vacant  for 
want  of  candidates.  The  youth  of  Germany  from  its  earliest 
childhood  imbibed  hatred  of  the  Papal  system.  In  France 
Protestantism  had  found  its  way  into  every  province. 

'  Not  merely  the  laity,'  writes  a  Venetian  ambassador,  '  have  embraced 
the  new  doctrines,  but  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  spiritual  order,  not 
only  priests,  monks,  nuns  (there  are  few  cloisters  undisturbed),  but 
even  bishops  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  prelates.  Tour  highneas — 
[he  writes  to  the  doge] — may  be  assured  that,  except  the  common  people, 
who  still  attend  the  church  with  much  zeal,  all  the  rest  have  fallen  away 
from  it,  particularly  the  nobles,  the  young  men  under  forty  years  almost 
without  exception.  Though  many  of  these  still  go  to  mass,  it  is  to  keep 
up  appearances  and  out  of  timidity  ;  when  they  are  imobserved  they 
avoid  the  mass  and  the  church.' 
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In  the  Netherlands,  the  execution  of  30,000  Protestants  pro- 
duced, apparently,  no  effect  on  the  iuflosible  people. 

What,  then,  were  the  powers  at  the  command  of  the  Papacy 
to  arrest  this  growing  defection,  and  to  turn  back  the  revolted 
mind  of  Europe  to  her  allegiance?  Spain  and  Italj  were 
comparatively  faithful  to  her  dominion.  The  more  powerful 
sovereigns,  the  Kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  Poland,  the  Empe- 
ror, the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  adhered  to  Rome,  In  many  of  the 
countries  in  which  Protfistantism  had  taken  strongest  root  it 
had  not  worked  downwards  among  the  common  people.  In 
Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  Bavaria  it  was  an  aristocratic al  dis- 
tinction of  the  upper  orders.  In  France  Paris  gave  the  tone 
to  many  of  the  great  cities  in  its  fierce  hostility  to  the  new 
doctrines.  M,  Capefigue'a  theory — (and  what  French  writer  can 
resist  the  tempting  effect  of  a  brilliant  theory?  J— is  grounded 
on  some  truth:  that  the  ancient  guilds  and  corporations,  of 
necessity,  made  common  cause  with  the  ancient  religion  against 
the  innovating  spirit  of  the  times.  In  Flanders  the  Walloon 
provinces  were  still  zealously  Catholic;  in  England,  both 
among  the  nobility  and  the  common  people,  especially  at  the 
extremities  of  the  kingdom,  the  majority  was  yet  to  be  con- 
verted ;  in  Ireland  Protestantism  had  made  little  progress ; 
the  Tyrol  and  part  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  had  not 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  Iteformation.  But  the  strength 
of  the  Papacy  was  in  its  own  reviving  energy  and  activity.  It 
had  armies  at  its  comniand  more  powerful  than  the  men-at- 
arms  of  Alva,  or  the  Chivalry  of  the  Guises.  For  home  or 
foreign  service  it  had  its  appropriate  and  effective  forces.  It 
had  its  stem  and  remorseless  domestic  police  in  the  Dominicans, 
who  administered  the  inquisition  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  men  of 
iron  heartji,  whose  awful  and  single-minded  fanaticism  bordered 
on  the  terrible  sublime — for  they  had  wrought  themselves  to 
the  full  conviction  that  humanity  was  a  crime  when  it  en- 
dangered immortal  souls :  the  votaries  of  the  hair-cloth  and 
the  Bi-oiuge,  the  chilling  midnight  vigil,  the  austere  and 
withering  fast;  thoise  who  illustrate  the  great  truth  that  men 
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who  proscribe  happiness  in  themselves  are  least  scrupulous  in 
inflicting  misery  ;  whom  one  dark  engrossing  thought  made 
equally  ready  to  lay  down  their  own  lives,  or  to  take  away  those 
of  others.  Where  the  revolt  had  only  reached  a  certain  height 
these  were  the  efficient  soldiery  for  its  suppression ;  the  me- 
lancholy volumes  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain 
and  Italy  at  once  trace  and  explain  the  operations  and  the 
success  of  this  part  of  the  great  Papal  army  of  defence.  But 
though  in  Spain  the  extirpation  of  the  enlightened  few  could 
alone  reduce  the  land  to  an  uniformity  of  obedience — and  in 
Italy  many  took  refuge  from  the  perils  of  suspected  heresy  in 
that  secret  atheism  which  did  not  scruple  to  conform  out- 
wardly to  the  practices  of  religion — ^the  genius,  and  national 
feeling  in  both  were  essentially  Romish.  As  it  had  been  in 
Italy,  so  Romanism  was  in  Spain  the  inspiration  of  its  military 
glory,  its  literature,  and  its  fine  arts.  Alva  and  Pescara  and 
Gonzales  de  Cordova,  Calderon  with  his  profoundly  religious 
autos,  Murillo  with  his  virgins,  and  Ribera  with  his  martyrs, 
were  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  Spanish  mind;  not 
the  few  proselytes  to  a  more  severe  and  rational  fedth,  who 
pined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  holy  office,  or  glutted  the  fires  of 
the  auto-da-fe.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  left  to  its  free 
choice,  the  nation  would  not  have  rejected  Protestantism  with 
an  indignation  and  animosity  which  would  have  incited,  rather 
than  repressed,  the  strong  measures  of  the  Church  and  govern- 
ment against  the  religious  mutiny  of  a  small  minority. 

But  in  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  spiritual  empire  of  Rome, 
which  were  almost  totally  alienated,  in  which  Protestantism 
had  penetrated  the  body  of  the  people,  or  at  least  had  deeply 
imbued  the  educated  classes  with  free  opinions,  a  different 
policy  was  necessary  to  bring  them  again  into  subjection : — 
instruments  of  a  totally  opposite  character  must  be  employed. 
The  Jesuits  were  at  hand  with  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  see — the  one  article  of  religion  which 
absorbed  the  rest,  but  did  not  trammel  the  free  development  of 
all  their  intellectual  faculties.     Subtle,  but  not  exempt  from 
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that  suspicion  of  loose  moral  caauiatry,  whioh  at  a  later  period 
chilled  their  own  activity,  and  rendered  them  an  object  of 
jealousy  even  where  they  were  most  feared  ;  pliant  and  siib- 
servient,  but  yet  dangerous  to  the  civil  power;  themselvea 
educated  up  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  quietly 
aBsumiug  the  education  of  the  people  as  their  peculiar  province, 
this  remarkable  order,  to  whose  good  and  evil  influence  history 
may  hereafter  do  justice,  founded  by  enthusiasm  which  bordered 
on  insanity,  but  regulated  by  wisdom  which  approached  to 
craft,  came  into  the  field  in  every  part  of  Europe  where  it 
could  find  its  way.  In  Germany  its  success  was  most  rapid  and 
complete.  Urban,  Bishop  of  Lambach,  was  the  confessor  of 
Ferdinand  I.  when  the  Emperor  attended  the  Diet  of  Augsburg. 
Urban  was  one  of  the  few  prelates  whose  faith  in  the  religion 
of  Rome  was  still  unshaken.  In  his  own  diocese  he  was  an 
assiduous  preacher,  and  enforced  the  unity  of  the  Church  upon 
his  flock  by  popular  addresses  in  the  German  language.  In 
Augsburg  he  met  the  Jesuit  Le  Jay,  who  had  already  obtained 
some  reputation  by  several  conversions  from  Protestantism, 
By  the  advice  of  Urban,  Ferdinand  invited  Le  Jay,  with  twelve 
others  of  his  order,  to  Vienna.  He  gave  them  a  mansion,  a 
chapel,  and  a  pension,  and  shortly  introduced  them  into  the 
management  of  the  university.  In  Cologne  their  establishment 
was  more  gradual  and  difficult,  but  there  likewise  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  footing :  this  was  in  the  year  1 566.  In  the 
same  year  they  were  recalled  to  Ingoldstadt,  from  which  they 
had  been  expelled — and  there  likewise,  after  much  opposition, 
they  secured  the  same  vantage  ground.  From  these  three  cen- 
tral points  they  spread  througliout  Germany :  from  Vienna  to 
Prague  and  other  cities  of  Bohemia ;  from  Cologne  along  the 
shores  of  the  Khine ;  from  Ingoldetadt  they  overran  the  whole 
of  Bavaria.   They  settled  in  Inspruck,  in  Munich,  in  Dillingen. 

In  1551  they  liad  no  fixed  seUlemeiit  in  Germany  ;  in  the  year  15GC 
they  comprehended  within  their  sphere  of  operatiooa  Biivaria  and  the 
Tyrol,  Franoonia  and  Swabia,  a  great  part  of  the  Ithineland,  and  Austria; 
they  bad  i)enetraled  into  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Moi 
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Tlieir  influence  was  already  evident :  in  the  year  1561  the 
Papal  mincio  declares  that  *  they  are  securing  many  souls,  and 
performing  great  service  to  the  Holy  See.'  This  was  the  first 
repression  of  Protestant  influence.  The  universities  are  the 
most  important  sphere  of  their  action.  Ingoldstadt  became 
to  Romanism  what  Wittenberg  and  Geneva  were  to  Protes- 
tantism. Their  system  of  teaching  in  the  grammar  schools 
was  so  successful,  that  ^  it  was  found  that  children  learned  more 
in  their  schools  in  half  a  year  than  in  other  schools  in  two 
years;  even  Protestants  withdrew  their  children  from  the 
more  distant  gymnasia,  and  placed  them  imder  the  care  of  the 
Jesuits.  They  had  schools  for  the  poor,  and  every  kind  of 
institution  for  the  improvement  of  the  various  orders.' 

Our  author  appears  to  us  to  have  seized  the  spirit  of  this 
remarkable  revolution  wth  singular  felicity. 

All  great  religions  movements  have  succeeded  through  the  great 
personal  qualities  of  their  authors,  or  the  overbearing  influence  of  new 
ideas.  Here  the  effect  was  accomplished  without  producing  anything 
great  or  original  in  religion  [this  is  an  imperfect  rendering  of  the  Ger- 
man, ohne  grosse  geistige  production].  The  Jesuits  might  be  learned 
and  pious  afler  their  manner,  but  no  one  will  say  that  their  learning 
depended  on  the  free  impulse  of  the  mind,  or  that  their  piety  sprung 
from  the  depth  and  ingenuousness  of  a  simple  spirit.  They  were 
learned  enough  to  obtain  reputation,  to  command  confidence,  to  form 
and  to  retain  strong  hold  on  their  scholars ;  they  attempted  nothing 
more.  Their  piety  was  not  only  free  from  all  moral  blemish,  it  was 
positive  and  striking  ;  that  was  all  they  desired.  Neither  their  devotion 
nor  their  learning  struck  into  free,  unlimited,  or  untrodden  paths.  Yet 
they  had  one  thing  which  was  their  peculiar  distinction — rigid  method. 
Everything  was  calculated,  for  everything  had  its  object.  Such  an  union 
of  wisdom  sufficient  for  their  purpose  with  indefatigable  zeal,  of  study 
and  persuasiveness,  pomp  and  the  spirit  of  caste,  of  universal  propa- 
gandism  through  the  world,  and  imity  of  the  main  principle,  has  never 
existed  in  the  world  before  or  since.  They  were  laborious  and  imagina- 
tive ;  worldly-wise,  yet  full  of  enthusiasm  ;  above  personal  interest,  each 
a.s8i8ting  the  progress  of  the  other.  No  wonder  that  they  obtained  so 
much  success. — Ranke,  ii.  34. 

The  most  singular  fact  is,  that  in  Germany  they  were 
almost  all  foreigners ;  the  name  of  the  onler  was  at  first  im- 
known :  they  were  called  the  Spanish  priests. 
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Hut  one  great  cause  of  this  strong  Romish  reaction  Pro- 
fessor Banke  has  passed  over  verj  lightly.  In  another  work,  a 
periodical  one,  devoted  to  historical  and  political  subjects, — 
Historisck-politUche  Zeitsckrift, — which  lies  upon  our  table,  it 
has  recenily  been  developed  much  more  at  length.  In  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and  Masimilian  II., 
we  presume  by  the  editor  Professor  Ranke  himself,  their  own 
internal  feuds  are  justly  represented  as  seriously  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  the  Protestants,  and  as  greatly  contributing  to  the 
unfortunate  turn  of  affairs.  This  schism  in  the  Protestant 
body  was  fatal  but  inevitable.  The  Reformation  comprehended 
two  classes  of  totally  opposite  character  ;  the  one  consisted  of 
calm  and  rational  men,  enlightened  beyond  their  age,  with 
great  respect  for  human  learning,  and  content  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  superstition  of  the  Papal  Church,  without 
too  rigidly  defining  those  articles  of  belief  which  are  beyond 
the  province  of  reason.  The  other  class  were  more  severe  and 
systematic,  following  out,  with  a  fearless  logic,  their  own 
principles  to  the  most  startling  conclusions ;  offering  a  creed 
as  definite,  as  pererapt-ory,  as  exclusive,  as  that  of  the  liomanists 
now  grounded  on  the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine  Council;  with 
an  inquisition  into  minute  observances  as  severe  as  that  of  the 
Papal  Chiuch,  though  unable  to  inflict  penalties  beyond  the 
animadversions  and  the  denunciations  of  their  own  conimimity; 
with  a  principle  of  proscription,  which  condemned  all  man- 
kind, who  resisted  their  internal  scheme  of  unity,  as  dogmati- 
cally as  the  Vatican  did  those  who  revolted  from  its  despotism. 
The  moment  that  the  pressing  danger  from  the  common  enemy 
was  even  suspended,  the  division  of  these  two  parties  seemed 
inevitable.  As  long  as  Luther  lived,  notwithstanding  the 
wild  opinions  broached  in  his  day,  notwithstanding  the  reli- 
gious frenzies  of  the  Anabaptists,  still  the  respect,  the  awe  of 
his  great  name,  the  authority  which  he  justly  assumed  as  the 
original  leader  of  the  Reformation,  preserved  some  appearance 
at  least  of  unity  in  the  Protestant  body.  When  he  was  re- 
moved, the  first  place  fell  of  right  to  Melanchllion;  bvit  hiaj 
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mild  influence  wad  little  adapted  to  compel  the  conflicting 
elements  of  Protestantism  into  order.     Tlie  character,  perhaps 
the  opinions,  of  Melanchthon  might  originally  have  led  him  to 
occupy  the  neutral  ground  by  the  side  of  Erasmus ;  but  he  had 
more  moral  courage,  and  was  less  accessible,  perhaps  less  ex- 
posed, to  the  flatteries  of  the  great,  and  his  honest  indignation 
at  the  abuses  and  errors  of  the  Papal  system  had  committed 
him  too  far  in  the  strife.     But  the  rigorous  Protestant  party 
suspected  Melanchthon — ^not  indeed,  from  one  remarkable  oc- 
currence, without  just  grounds— of  an  inclination  to  compro- 
mise with  the  Papacy ;  they  took  deep  offence  at  the  classical 
studies  which  he  introduced  into  the  university  of  Wittenberg; 
his  unhallowed  taste  for  profane  literature,  they  asserted,  made 
him  dwell  with  the  same  veneration  on  Homer  as  on  St.  Paul ; 
one  of  his  pupils,  Strigcl,  was  charged  with  an  admiration  of 
Pindar   bordering   on   heathen   idolatry.     But  we  must  not 
trespass  on  this  extensive  province,  which  is  foreign  to  our 
present  discussion.     Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  at  this  fatal  tirne^ 
when  liomanism  was  concentrating  all  its  energies  for  a  deci- 
sive struggle — when  Europe  was  no  longer  governed  by  the 
balanced  power  of  France  and  Spain,  but  when  the  contest 
lay  between  the  Papal  and  the  Protestant  interests — the  Pro- 
testant republic  was  in  all  parts  rent  by  fierce  and  hostile 
factions.     The  questions  of  justification  and  good  works,  and 
of  the  sacrament,  were  contested  with  an  absorbing  interest, 
which   at  least  withdrew  some  of  the  most  powerful  minds 
from  the  greater  controversy  with  the   Papacy,  and  infused 
jealousy  and  alienation  into  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  theo- 
logical leaders  in  the  revolt  from  the  domination  of  Rome. 
University  was  at  war  with  university ;  the  preachers  expelled 
from  the  dominions  of  one  of  the  Protestant  Saxon  houses  not 
only  found  refuge — they  were  received  with  ardent  welcome 
— by  the   other.     The    doctrines    of   the    wilder    Anabaptist 
sects,  the  scenes  at  Munster,  could  not  but  connect-,  in  timid 
minds,  the  progress  of  Protestantism  with  that  of  social  dis- 
organization. 
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To  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  instances — in  Germany  Ba- 
varia was  the  centre  of  the  Papal  operations  ;  and  the  Bavarian 
house  engrossed  the  fame  and  the  advantages  derived  from  its 
uuabaken  devotion  txi  the  Roman  See.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  many  countries  the  great  argument  which  won  the  nobility 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  the  possession  of  the  Church 
property.  Benefices,  canonries,  even  bishoprics,  if  not  directly 
usurped,  were  appropriated  by  ingenious  devices  ta  the  benefit 
of  the  princely  families.  The  sovereigns  of  the  smaller  states 
installed  their  sons,  even  when  not  of  age,  as  a  kind  of  ad- 
ministrators, in  fact,  as  usurpers  of  the  revenues,  in  the  chapters 
of  which  the  Protestants  had  gained  possession.  The  Papacy,  in 
ita  wisdom,  saw  the  effect  of  these  liu-es  held  out  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  powerful ;  by  well-timed  concessions  it  opened  at  once 
the  golden  path  of  preferment  to  the  royal  and  noble  houses. 
Young  princes  sprung  up  at  once  into  wealthy  bishops.  Even 
the  stern  Pius  V,  relaxed  his  ecclesiastical  rigour  in  favour  of 
such  devoted  partisans  of  the  Roman  see. — E.g. 

Of  all  the  secular  princes  of  Germany  none  is  ho  devotedly  Cattmlie  as 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Wherefore  tor  hia  gmtilicatiDa  tlie  pontiff  baa 
given  pormiasioQ  lo  liis  son,  who  is  not  yet  of  the  canonical  age  deter- 
mined by  tbe  council,  to  hold  the  bishopric  of  FielHingen ;  this  mark  of 
favour  ha.4  been  granted  to  no  one  else. 

With  the  same  sagacious  accommodation  to  the  circiuustances 
of  the  times,  the  Pope  either  authorized  or  took  no  notice  of 
usiirpatioos  on  cloister  property,  or  interference  with  appoint- 
ments to  bishoprics,  which  a  short  time  before  would  have 
been  resisted  as  sacrilegious  infringements  on  the  privileges  of 
the  Church.  Duke  Alljert,  in  short,  by  degrees,  fully  succeeded 
in  all  his  schemes  for  the  r&-eHtabli«hinent  of  Romanism  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  bis  own  temporal  power.  The  re- 
fractory stat^  were  awed  into  submission ;  all  the  professors 
in  the  University  of  Ingoldstadt  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  e\'ery  one  employed  in  a 
public  office  was  bound  to  take  an  oath  of  aillierence  to  the 
Pope,  or  dismissed  from  his  place  ;  in  Lower  Bavaria  not  only 
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were  tlie  preachers  exix^Ued,  but  the  laity  of  the  Evangelic 
]x*rsiiasion  coni]H'IhHl  to  Kell  their  property  and  emigrate.  The 
.losiiits  hailed  tlie  new  Josias,  the  Ht^eond  Theodoaiiu). 

We  must  pass  the  details  as  to  the  great  Uhenish  sees — all 
of  which    were    by  and    by  won   back   to  the  Papacy.     The 
dominions  of  Austria  gru(bially  submitted   to  the  same  new 
impulse.     In  all  the  provinces,  (ierman,  Sclavonian,  or  Hun- 
garian, except  the  Tyrol,  Protestantism,  as  late  as  1578,  main- 
tained the  prei)onderance.     The'KmixTor  Kodolph  II.,  by  hiii 
own  personal  example,  assisted  in  rekindling  the  waning  devo- 
tion  to  Romanism.     He  attended  all  religious  ceremonies  with 
fervent  regidarity ;  he  w\'is  seen  in  winter,  bare-headed,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  making  a  part   in  the  solemn  procession. 
Vet  even  at  that  time  a  Protestant  preacher  of  the  most  ex- 
treme opinions,  Joshua  Opitz,  was  thundering  in  the  I^and- 
haus.  in  Vienna,  where  the  Protestants  met  to  worship,  against 
the  abominations  of  Popery,  with  such  vehemence  that-,  in  the 
language^  of  a  contemporary,  *  as  tliey  left  the  church,  they 
would  have  torn  tlic  Papists  to  pieces.'    A  riot  during  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Corpus  Domini,  which  had  been  got  up  with  the 
utmost  splendour,  and  during  wliich  tlie  person  of  the  Emperor 
either  was,  or  appeared  to  Ix*,  in  danger,  compelled  or  exaspe- 
rated the  government  to  stronger  measures,     Opitz  received 
orders  to  quit   Vienna  instantly,  the  Austrian   dominions  in 
eleven  days.     Resistance  was  apprehended,  but  his  followers 
were  content  with    escorting   him  out  of  the    city  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  every  show  of  resj)ect  and  affection.     But 
the  submission  of  the  Protestants,  as  well   as  the  vigour  as- 
sumed by  the  government,  shows  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  coimtry.     The  tide  of  reformation  was  already  on  the  ebb  ; 
a  coimter  current  was  silently  floating  back  the  minds  of  men 
to  the  old  faith  ;  and  the  dams  and  mounds,  which  a  few  years 
Ijefore  would  have  been  swept  aAvay,  or  had  only  increased  the 
fury  of  the  stream,  now  arrested  and  repelled  it.     The  govern- 
ment had  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  silence  or  expel  the 
I*rotes<anf  preachers,  and  to  force  the  laity  cither  into  con- 
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formity,  or  tu  al.andon  their  bomea,  becaUBe  the  popular  mind 
was  already  cold  or  estranged.  The  Archduke  Charles  effected 
the  same  counter  reformation  in  lUyria.  Wolf  Dietrich,  Arch- 
bishop of  SaltiZburg,  placed  the  alternative  of  strict  conformity 
to  the  Romish  worship,  or  emigration  from  hie  t«rritoiy  before 
hJB  subjects.  The  recantation  waa  attended  by  the  moat  hu- 
niilitating  circumstances  ;  tliey  were  obliged  to  perform  public 
penance  in  the  church,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
Vcvt  wibmitted  to  this  rude  discipline— the  greater  number 
abnudoned  their  native  city.  The  strength,  however,  of  the 
arch  {episcopal  government,  was  shown  by  the  establishment,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  despotism.  The 
taxes  were  enormoualy  increased,  the  civil  privileges,  especially 
of  Ihe  farmers  of  the  salt  mines,  invaded.  Wolf  Dietrich 
repaid  the  reluctant  submisnion  of  hia  subjects  by  his  lavish 
rsjwnditure  in  their  city.  The  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  be- 
came again  the  magnificent  and  arbitrary  prelate  of  a  former 
age. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  indications  of  this  new  religious 
revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Soutliem  Ger- 
many. The  old  cathedral  still  retains  it«  rich  German  cha- 
racter (for  the  right  of  Germany  to  claim  the  invention,  as 
well  as  the  successful  practice  of  what  has  been  long  called 
Gothic  architecture,  appears  now  clearly  decided);  in  Vienna, 
the  incomparably  rich  and  graceful  spire  of  St.  Stephen's  still 
soars  ahave  the  city ;  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  cathedral  at 
Prague  hang  in  the  air,  high  above  the  eminence  on  which 
ranges  the  long  line  of  the  palace  ;  but  in  general,  even  in  the 
village  churches,  all  is  comparatively  modem  and  Italian.  The 
Palladian  form,  det«riorat«d,  it.  must  he  confessed,  by  every 
whimsical  variety  of  Rat  bottle-shaped  domes,  broken  archi- 
traves, and  mingled  orders  of  pillars,  prevails  throughout ;  in 
general,  there  la  not  that  traceable  progressive  development  of 
the  art,  the  silent  encroachment  of  a  new  ta*te  upon  old 
established  models ;  in  many  places  the  churches  are  seemingly 
all  of  the  same   date,  as   if  Christianity  were   but   recently 
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settled  in  the  country,  or  as  if,  in  the  anti-reformation,  all  the 
buildings  desecrated  by  the  profane  presence  of  the  Lutherans, 
had  be4>n  swept  away  to  g^ve  place  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
Tlie  Jesuit  churches  are  in  general  of  one  model;  simple, 
regular,  if  we  may  so  speak,  systematic  buildings ;  with  splen- 
dour enougli  to  attract,  but  not  to  dazzle  or  bewilder  the  atten- 
tion ;  not  intended  for  the  long  processional  services  of,  what 
we  will  presume  to  call,  feudal  Koman  Catholicism,  but  for  the 
regular  daily  devotion  of  a  well-organized  community.  The 
form  is  usually  the  simple  oblong,  without  aisles,  and  crossed, 
if  at  all,  by  a  very  shallow  transept ;  nothing  is  left  to  the 
fancy  or  the  caprice  of  the  archit<?ct ;  the  ornament  often  rich, 
and  oven  lavish,  conduces  to  the  general  effect.  Nor  are  these 
churclios  any  longer  broken  into  the  countless  chapels,  each 
peopled  with  its  peculiar  saint,  which  sometimes  enrich,  some- 
timi's  disfigure  the  older  Gotliic  buildings;  this  idolism,  if  we 
refrain  from  the  stronger  and  more  invidious  term  idolatry,  is 
subdued  and  mitigated ;  tlie  Savioiu*  and  tlie  Virgin,  if  not 
tlie  exclusive,  are  far  the  predominant  objects  of  veneration  in 
the  Jc^Ruit  cluu'ches.  In  every  thing,  in  short,  both  in  the 
general  effect,  and  in  the  details  of  the  service,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  skilful  accommodation  to  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  that  period ;  all  was  artificial,  yet  decent,  solemn, 
impressive ;  a  kind  of  sober  and  sustained  gravity ;  all  rigidly 
Homan  Catholic,  but  at  the  same  time  much  which  was  most 
offensive  to  Protestant  feeling,  and  to  the  more  advanced  state 
of  Christian  knowledge,  was  studiously  suppressed  or  thrown 
into  tlie  background.  Jesuitism  had  discarded  much  of  the 
mythology  of  the  older  faith,  and  did  not,  like  the  other  orders, 
obtnidc  its  own.  In  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican  cliurch  tlie 
wonders  of  the  foimder  arc  embodied  in  every  sculpture  or 
painting;  in  the  Jesuits'  the  subjects  are  more  frequently 
scriptural,  or  at  least  grounded  on  earlier  tradition.  Loyola 
is  not  the  presiding  or  tutelar  deity  of  the  fane.  Polytheism 
is  manifestly  concentrating  into  sometliing  nearer  to  unity  of 
worship. 
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We  return  to  Professor  Ranke.  Tliis  anti-reformation  took 
place  chiefly  during  the  eventful  papacies  of  Gregory  XIII. 
and  SixtUB  V.  The  altered  position  of  the  Pope  might  even 
have  gratified  the  unmeasured  ambition  of  the  latter  pontiff. 
Inat«ad  of  beholding  province  after  province  crumble  away 
from  his  decaying  empire,  he  saw  kingdoms  gradually  and 
voluntarily  returning  to  their  allegiance.  Instead  of  winding 
with  dark  and  tortuous  policy  through  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
balancing  with  a  tiembling  hand  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
Catholic  powers,  and  timidly  yielding  his  scarcely  courted  aid 
to  one  or  the  other ;  Italy  overrun  with  foreign  troops,  ready  to 
act  against  him  at  the  beck  of  their  sovereign ;  his  own  do- 
minions either  occupied  by  a  turbulent  nobility,  or  ravaged  by 
a  wild  banditti ;  his  power  everywhere  precarious ;  his  person 
scarcely  secure,  at  least  from  insult,  if  not  worse — the  Pope 
now  stood  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  great  Catholic  con- 
federacy. Hia  policy  was  clear  and  open.  Spain  was  his  aulv 
missive  and  devoted  ally.  The  dominant  party  in  France 
leaned  upon  him  for  support ;  or  at  least  the  rightful  hetr  of 
the  throne  was  unable  to  establish  hia  claims  without  his 
consent,  and  without  embracing  the  Catholic  faith.  His  in- 
fluence vra»  steadily  progressive  in  Germany.  A  large  and 
flourishing  part  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. Ho  was  called  upon  to  bless,  though  with  prayers 
unratified  in  heaven,  the  banners  of  that  mighty  expedition 
which,  by  the  subjugation  of  England,  was  to  extinguish  at 
once  the  last  hopes  of  Protestantism.  This  estraotdinary  mao 
united  the  severest  practical  wisdom  with  the  wildest  visions 
of  ambition.  'The  stem  virtue  which  he  enforced,  the  severe 
financial  syatem  which  he  introduced,  his  rigid  and  minute 
domestic  economy,  were  mingled  up  with  the  most  fantastic 
political  schemes.'  The  son  of  the  swineherd  was  Pope — 
and  having  risen  to  that  height,  what  was  too  remote,  too  vast, 
too  impracticable  for  his  hopes  ? — he  waa  in  thought  a  papa, 
Caesar — 

Nil  actum  creJcn?,  ihim  t\m<l  aupereaset  agendum. 
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lie  flattenil  liiiiisi-If  for  .1  lon;r  time  tliat  )ic  was  destined  to  put  an 
cikI  to  tliL*  Tuikish  iiiii>ire.  He  oiito]c«l  into  relations  with  the  East, 
wltli  PL•r^ia,  witli  the  Ijcads  nt'sonie  Arab  tribes,  with  the  Dnuea.  He 
armed  many  galleys:  SjAin  and  Tuscany  were  to  furnish  others;  and 
tlie  soa  arnianu-nt  was  thus  to  conic  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  St(']>hi:-n  Bathory.  who  wa.4  to  conduct  tlie  invasion  by  land. 
The  iM>ntitrht»p«'d  to  unite  the  wliulc  furcos  of  the  north-eaat  andaouth- 
wce^t  in  tliiit  cntcr|irise ;  ho  persuaded  himself  that  Kussia  would  not 
only  join,  but  subject  its«.'lf  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

Auother  of  his  schemes  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the 
junction  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ked  Sea  by  the  long 
inia>^ined  canaU  the  restoration  of  the  old  line  of  commerce. 
He  would  conduct  a  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
I^and.  If  the  n^i^stablishinent  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
should  prove  impracticable,  the  holy  sepulchre  was  to  be  hewn 
out  of  the  riH'k  and  transjK>rted  to  Italy.  His  native  place 
Mr>ntalto  was  to  U*  the  more  than  Loretto  of  the  Christian 
world  ;  or  ratlu'r  the  same  small  district  would  contain,  as  it 
were,  the  birthidaci*  and  the  burialplace  of  the  Bedeemer. 
If  we  are  io  trust  a  very  curious  paper  in  the  library  at  Vienna, 
a  Memoir  of  the  Sieur  de  Schomberg,  marshal  of  France,  which 
in  ^Ir.  Kanke's  opinion  Invars  great  marks  of  authenticity,  in 
the  mind  of  Sixtus  nepotism  attempted  as  it  were  a  last  flight, 
and  that  tlie  highest  to  which  it  yet  had  soared.  After  the 
murder  of  tlie  Guises,  Count  Morosino  proposed  on  the  part  of 
His  Holiness,  that  Henry  III.  should  declare  his  nephew, 
who  was  to  marry  an  Infanta  of  Sj^ain,  heir  to  the  throne 
of  F'rance  1 1 

Beyond,  and  as  a  close  to  all  this  splendid  vista  into  futurity, 
rose  the  somewhat  more  substantial,  but  still  visionary  edifice 
of  Roman  greatness.  Rome  was  again  to  be  the  religious 
capital  of  the  world.  From  all  coimtries,  even  from  America, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  there  was  to  be  a  general 
confluence  of  mankind  to  this  acknowledged  metropolis  of 
Christianity.  All  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  were  to  be 
changed  into  indications  of  the  triimiph  of  Christianity  over 
heathenism ;  a  vast  treasure  was  to  be  accumulated  to  maintain 
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tiie  temporal  power  and  greatness  of  the  Uoman  see.  Tliiis 
mingled  together  in  the  mind  of  this  singular  man  the  pro- 
foundest  religious  entbusiasm^the  principle  of  liis  prompti- 
tude and  perseverance  in  action  as  well  as  of  tlie  daring 
eccentricities  of  hia  imagination — with  the  most  conBiimmate 
worldly  prudence.  His  Oriental  visions  evaporated  in  some 
unconnected  negotiations,  and  some  brief  correspondence ; 
seheme  after  scheme  chased  each  other  through  his  imagina- 
tion ;  but  his  serious  thoughts,  and  hia  active  enei^ea  returned 
immediately,  and  were  absorbed  by  the  present  and  the  practi- 
cable. The  great  object  was  to  cement  the  whole  force  of 
Jtoman  Catholicism  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  of  France.  The  whole  life  and  soul  of  Sixtxis 
apijear  wrapt  up  in  this  one  engrossing  object.  He  enter- 
tained not  the  least  doubt  of  the  cordial  and  zealous  co-ope- 
ration of  the  whole  Homan  Catholic  world.  What  was  hia 
astonishment  and  his  indignation  when  he  heard  that  a  Roman 
Catholic,  an  Italian  power  had  recognized  the  title  of  the 
heretic,  and  actually  congratulated  him  on  his  accession  I 
He  at  first  condescended  to  entreat  this  rebellious  power  by  the 
love  of  God  not  to  commit  itself  so  far,  but  to  wait  the  issue  of 
events.  But  Venice  received  the  ambassador  of  Henry  IV. 
.Sixtus  at  once  ordered  the  whole  form  of  monition  pronounced 
by  Julius  II.  against  the  republic  to  be  sought  for  and  a  new 
one  prepared.  The  Venetian  ambassador  reported  to  the 
Senate,  that  if  he  were  to  repeat  all  wliich  had  been  said  by  the 
Pope  during  his  interview,  the  reading  would  occupy  an  hoiu* 
and  a  half  of  their  time.  Mr.  Ranke  has  given  some  of  the 
more  emphatic  sentences,  remarkable  for  the  mingled  resent- 
ment and  respect  for  Venice — the  courtesy  and  menace. 

There  is  no  misll'rtiine  so  great  as  to  Tnll  out  even  wiih  those  we  do 
not  love ;  but  with  thoao  we  love,  that  indeed  goes  to  the  heart.  It 
would  indeed  go  to  our  keart  (and  he  placed  his  hand  on  hia  breast)  to 

brouk  with  Venice Is  the  Sigaoty  then  tba  greateRt  aovereign 

on  the  eartli  thnt  it  is  to  set  an  esample  to  others  ?  There  in  ttill  a  king 
of  Spain,  there  is  still  an  Emperor  I  .  .  .  Hna  the  repubUa  any  fears  of 
Navarre  ?    We  will  protect  her,  if  necewary,  with  all  our  powers ;  we 
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havo  strength  sufficient.  .  .  .  The  republic  nhould  eateem  onr  friendship 
higher  than  that  of  Navarre.  We  can  support  her  better.  .  .  .  I  entreat 
you,  retrieve  this  one  step.  The  Catholic  king  has  often  retracted,  in 
conformity  vrith  our  wishes ;  not  from  fear  of  us,  for  our  power  com- 
pared with  his  is  that  of  a  fly  to  an  clephant*8,  but  for  love,  because  it 
was  the  Pope  that  spake,  the  vicegerent  of  Christ.  Let  the  Signosy  do 
the  same  ;  they  will  find  some  way  of  extricating  themselves ;  it  will 
not  be  difficult ;  for  they  have  aged  and  wise  men  enough,  each  of 
whom  might  govern  a  world. 

We  cannot  omit  this  significant  sentence  in  the  note : — 
^  There  have  been  three  persons  excommunicated,  the  late  King, 
the  Prince  of  Condd,  the  King  of  Navarre.  Two  have  perished 
miserably ;  the  third  is  doing  our  work,  and  God  preserves 
him  for  our  service  ;  but  he  too  will  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
a  wretched  one :  let  us  not  doubt  about  him.' — The  ambassador 
of  Venice  was  Donate,  a  man  of  tried  and  consumnutte  diplo- 
matic ability ;  he  belonged  to  that  party  in  the  republic  which 
liad  been  formed  in  strong  opposition  to  the  political  power  of 
the  Church.  Of  the  motives  which  induced  the  republic  to 
this  unexpected  step  he  urged  that  which  was  adapted  to  the 
ear  of  the  Pope,  the  others  he  suppressed  in  prudent  silence. 

The  sudden  revival  of  Catholicism  led  naturally  to  the  revival 
of  the  most  lofty  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  The 
chief  instruments  of  this  revolution,  the  monastic  orders — 
more  particularly  that  of  the  Jesuits  (which  had  been  founded 
with  the  avowed  piu^se  of  re-establishing  the  power  of  Some, 
fiubjectfl  of  the  Pope  who  owned  no  other  allegiance) — ^had 
advanced  the  strongest  opinions  on  the  subordination  of  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual  powcn  It  is  not  necessary  either 
to  reproduce  the  well-known  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  depose  sovereigns,  and 
to  release  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  or  to  multiply  new 
ones.  It  is  notorious  that  the  wildest  republicanism  never 
inculcated  what  it  has  been  pleased  in  all  cases  to  call  tyranni- 
cide, with  more  specious  argument  or  more  fatal  influence, 
than  Mariana  and  the  writers  of  his  school.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  was  divided  on  this  point ;  a  great  part  repu- 
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diated  tliese  more  than  Hildebrandine  doctrines.  Venice  had 
always  taken  the  lead  in  its  resistance  to  the  encroach  raenta 
of  the  spiritual  power.  The  proud  Signory  brooked  no  rival 
near  the  throne.  Their  clergy  might  take  a  part  in  their 
solemn  pageants ;  the  splendour  of  their  churches  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  religious  zeal  of  the  republic  ;  but  as  to  substantial 
power  or  influenca,  they  kept  them  in  as  complete  subjection, 
and  in  as  totiil  iguomuce  of  the  state  counsels,  as  the  meanest 
gondolier. 

The  opinions  had  long  prevailed  in  Venice,  which  were  soon 
after  promulgated  with  such  fearless  energy  and  unrivalled 
power  by  Paolo  .Sarpi.  Donato,  of  course,  kept  aloof  from 
these  perilous  topics.  But  he  urged  strongly  the  obvious 
danger  of  establishing  Spain  in  an  autocracy,  inevitable,  if  she 
should  succeeil  in  destroying  the  independence  of  France  ;  the 
danger  to  Italy,  if  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  des- 
potism, if  there  should  be  no  counterpoise  to  the  power,  of  the 
Austrian  house. 

Venice  was  consulting  in  Iier  present  policy  tlie  beat  intereats  of 
Ilaly — of  thePnpacy  it«lf.  The  Pope  liBlencd,  to  all  outward  npppar- 
unce,  iiniiliakei)  nnd  unmoved.  Thy  nnibossador  demanJed  his  auOi<nice 
of  lenve,  ihe  Pope  appeared  to  I'efuse  hie  parting  Uesging.  But  his 
powerful  arguments  were  not  lost  on  tho  i^pinionuted  and  inCractuble, 
yet  cIcar-Bighted  ponlilf.  Sixtus  Htruggled  for  u  time  ngninat  his  own 
cnnvicticn;,  but  he  was  convinced  at  last.  After  a  delay  of  two  days 
Donato  was  again  admitted.  Tl)e  Pope  deulured  that  he  could  not 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  republic,  but  he  would  suspend  the 
threatened  measures  of  hostility.  He  gave  hiin  his  blcsHJng  and  the 
kisa  of  peace.  The  next  month  appeared  the  envoy  from  the  Catholic 
nobles  who  had  joined  Henry  IV.,  M.  de  Luxembnurg.  Notwithstanding 
the  remonBtrances  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Pope  gave  him  an  audience. 
Luxembourg  placed  in  the  moxt  glowing  light  the  great  qUHlitics  of 
Ilenry,  his  bravery,  his  magiiunimity,  his  generosity.  Sixtus  had  thnt 
rare  quality  of  grentneas,  that  he  could  admire  it  in  an  enemy.  Thera 
was  something  in  Elizabetli  and  in  Henry  IV.,  with  which  his  spirit 
owned  kindred  and  affinity. 

We  must  not  quote  the  imprieatly  and  not  over  delicate 
compliment  which  he  is  said  to  have  paid  to  our  virgin  queeo. 
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but  Ih"!  was  ciiiit(»  oarritnl  away  by  the  language  of  Luxem- 
bourg:— 'Truly,'  he  exclaimed,  *  I  repent  that  I  have  excom- 
niunii'uted  him/  ^^[y  king  and  master,'  answered  Liizem- 
bourg,  'will  make  himself  worthy  of  absolution,  and,  at  the 
frrt  of  your  Holiness,  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Chureli/  'Then,'  rejoined  the  Pope,  'will  I  embrace  and 
fomfort  him/  Already  the  imagination  of  iSixtus  had  em- 
lK)died  a  new  and  more  splendid  vision.  It  was,  he  assured 
himstlf,  hatred  of  Spain,  not  aversion  to  Catholicism,  which 
l^re vented  the  other  Protestant  kingdoms  from  returning  to 
the  old  faitli.  There  was  already  an  English  minister  in 
Rome,  one  from  Saxony  was  expected.  Would  to  God,  said 
Sixtus,  that  they  were  all  at  our  feet!  At  this  momentous 
crisis  the  zealots  for  the  advancement  of  Catholicism  beheld, 
but  not  in  silent  wonder,  this  suspicious  hesitation,  this  threat- 
ened defection  of  the  Pope  himself,  and  that  Pope  the  famous 
Sixtus.  In  France  the  Leaguists  began  to  denoimce  his 
rapacity  and  his  nepotism;  in  Spain  a  Jesiut  preached  upon 
tlie  lamentable  state  of  the  Church.  'It  is  not  only  the 
republic  of  Venice  that  is  favourable  to  the  heretics ;  but ' — he 
paused — he  pressed  his  finger  to  his  lips — 'the  Pope  himself/ 
The  anil)assador  of  Spain  forced  his  way  into  the  apartments 
of  the  Pope, — he  came  to  give  words  and  expression  to  the 
opinion  now  abroad,  that  there  were  some  more  orthodox, 
more  Catholic  than  the  Pope  himself;  and  this  to  the  very 
face  of  Sixtus.  He  knelt,  and  demanded  permission  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  his  master.  In  vain  the  Pope  conunanded 
him  to  rise. 

*  It  was  heresy/  he  Raid,  *  to  treat  the  vicegerent  of  Chriat  with  sudi 
flisrcppoct/  The  nnibassador  would  not  be  eluded.  *  His  Holiness  (he 
began)  must  declare  the  partisans  of  Navarre,  without  distinction,  ex- 
communicated ;  His  Holiness  mvst  pronounce  Navarre,  under  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  times,  incaptible  of  succeeding  to  the  tlirone  of  France. 
If  not,  the  Catholic  King  will  renounce  bis  obedience  to  His  Holiness ; 
the  King  will  not  endure  that  the  cause  of  Christ  shall  thus  be  betrayed 
and  ruined/  The  Pope  scarcely  allowed  him  to  proceed.  *This,'  he  cried, 
Ms  not  the  duty  of  the  King/  The  ambassador  arose,  threw  himself  again 
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on  his  knee.'*,  nnd  wiabeJ  lo  go  on.  Tlio  I'opo  oalleil  liiin  a  stone  of 
amnibliiig,  nuJ  turned  nway.  But  Olivnrci!  was  not  content  with  thiaj 
lie  mutt  and  lie  would  finida  his  prote station,  even  if  the  Pope  ahould 
strike  off  hia  liend  ;  for  he  we!l  knew  ttint  tlie  King  would  revenge  Iiis 
dealli,  and  conipeniate  lo  his  i:hildren  for  liis  fidelity.  Sixtus,  on  the 
other  hand,  broke  out  in  fire  and  flauie: — '  It  belongs  lo  no  prince  on 
the  earth  to  instruct  the  Pope,  who  is  appointed  by  God  as  the  matU-r 
of  all  others !  The  atnbaaaador  waa  behaving  with  groaa  impiety  ;  hia 
instructions  only  empowered  him  to  deliver  hia  pnitestalion,  if  ihe  Pope 
should  nppt'Nr  lukewarm  in  the  affairs  of  the  League.  What!  will  the 
amboBsador  direct  the  steps  of  His  Holiness  ? ' 

For  tlie  first  time  Sixtus  became  irreBolute,  vacillatiug, 
false ;  he  resisted,  yet  yielded  to  Olivarcz ;  lie  dismissed 
Luxembourg,  but  under  the  pretext  of  recomineuding  him  a. 
pilgrimiiye  to  I^oretto ;  he  concluded  a.  new  league  with  iSpaiii, 
yet  secretly  entertained  envoys  from  the  Protestant  courts ; 
he  acknowledged,  but  dared  not  openly  avow,  his  admiration 
of  Henry  IV.  The  unparalleled  difficulties  of  hia  situation 
might  account  for  this  unexpected  failure  in  hia  character; 
yet  we  would  suggest,  that  the  feebleness  of  approaching  dealli 
might  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  midden  paralysis  of  hia 
energies.     Ho  died  in  the  July  of  this  year, 

A  storm  burst  over  the  Qnirinnl  white  he  waa  dying.  The  simple 
populace  was  persuaded  iliat  Fra  FeUce  had  made  a  compact  with  ihe 
Evil  One,  by  whose  asaistHnce  he  had  rlKen  step  by  step;  now  that  his 
course  was  run,  hia  soul  was  carried  olT  in  the  storm.  Thus  did  they 
ciiibody  their  discontenia  on  account  of  eo  many  newly-imposed  taxes, 
and  those  doubts  of  his  perfect  orthodoxy  which  during  liia  Jalter  days 
liad  become  prevalent.  In  wild  uproar  tljey  tore  down  the  slatnes, 
wliich  ihey  had  before  erected  to  Iiini ;  there  was  even  a  decree  nflixed 
in  the  capitol,  that  no  one  should  from  henceforth  raise  a  statue  to  a 
Pope  during  his  lifetime. — Ranko,  toI.  ii.  p.  217. 

We  have  been  tmwilling  to  omit  these  scenes,  aa  striking 
and  characteristic  as  any  in  the  dramatic  but  less  authentic 
work  of  Gregorio  I^eti.  Concerning  this  once  celebrated 
history,  we  may  observe,  tliat  Professor  Ranke  has  found  the 
original  document  from  which  it  was  chiefly  composed.  It 
was   by  no  means  the  invention  of   Leti :   a  great  part  waa 
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transcribed  word  for  word  frcVn  a  MS.  volume  still  existing  at 
Koine,  containing  anecdotes  or  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  by  some, 
thou«;h  not  cotcmporary,  Wraxall,  who  had  gathered  up  all  the 
floating  traditions  and  ciurent  stories  of  a  preceding  age* 

Three  Popc^s,  Urban  VII.,  Gregory  XIV.,  Innocent  IX., 
passed  like  sliadows  during  one  year  over  the  Papal  throne. 
The  weary  Conclave  renewed  its  reluctant  sittings.  The  mo- 
mentous times  allowed  no  repose  to  the  contending  fEtctions. 
Yet  sometliing  like  an  understanding  took  place  between  Mon- 
talto,  the  representative  of  the  Cardinals  created  by  SixtuB  V. 
— (the  creatures  of  the  late  Pope  usually  formed  a  poweiiiil 
body  in  the  next  conclave) — and  the  Spanish  interest*  San- 
torio,  Cardinal  of  Sanseverina,  a  stem  zealot  for  the  cause  of 
the  heagiie  and  of  Spain,  a  man  who  always  leaned  to  the 
stjvercst  and  most  violent  opinions,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  the  idol  and  the  hope  of  the  Spanish  party. 
*  In  his  MS.  autobiography  still  extant,  Santorio  speaks  of  the 
famous  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that  day  of  joy  to  Catholics.' 
He  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life;  the  tiara  seemed  actually 
settling  upon  his  brows.  All  was  prepared  by  Olivarez ;  thirty- 
six  voices,  the  majority  of  two-thirds  in  the  Conclave,  necessary 
for  the  election,  were  pledged  to  his  support.  The  morning 
came,  the  Conclave  was  closed  for  the  election.  Montalto  and 
Madrucci,  the  heads  of  the  two  opposite  parties,  now  united, 
appeared  to  conduct  Santorio  from  his  cell.  According  to 
custom,  when  the  election  is  considered  secure,  the  cell  was 
immediately  plundered  by  the  servants.  Thirty-six  Cardinals 
accompanied  him  to  the  Capella  Paolina ;  his  opponents  already 
began  to  entreat  his  forgiveness ;  he  announced  his  intention 
of  assmning  the  name  of  Clement,  as  expressive  of  his  forgive- 
ness of  all  his  enemies. 

But  the  name  did  not  work  its  eflTect :  some  began  to  feel 
misgivings,  to  tremble  at  the  severity  of  Santorio.  The 
younger  Cardinals  were  unwilling  to  impose  his  austere  yoke 
upon  their  necks.  His  opponents,  his  personal  enemies,  began 
to  gather  together.     They  met  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  the 
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number  of  elxteen.  One  voice  alone  was  wanting  for  the 
exclusion.  Vet  some  among  them  began  to  waveT,  to  shrink 
from  the  consequences  of  their  opposition.  But  there  was  no 
less  irresolution  in  Santorio's  party.  There  was  a  stir,  a  com- 
motion, a  whispering;  they  began  to  count  the  voices,  as 
though  in  doubt.  The  bold  man  was  wanting  who  should  dare 
to  express  the  sentiments  entertained  by  many.  At  length 
AtM^anio  Colonna  took  courage.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman 
baronage,  which  dreaded  the  inquisitorial  zeal  of  Sanseverina. 
Ho  cried  aloud,  'frod  will  not  have  Sanseverina,  neither  will 
Asoanio  Colonna!'  He  passed  from  the  Paolina  to  the 
Sistiue  Chapel.  Others  who  dared  not  openly,  secretly  followed 
the  example  of  Colouna.  When  the  scrutiny  took  place,  only 
thirty  vot«a  appeared  for  the  candidate.  Sanseverina  had 
come  to  the  conclave  in  perfect  security ;  he  already  grasped 
the  high-prized  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  had  U>  pass  seven 
hours  in  the  mortal  agony  between  the  fulfilment  of  his  proud 
hopes  and  the  degrading  bitterness  of  rejection ;  now  feeling 
himself  the  lord  of  the  world,  now  a  subject.  It  was  decided 
at  length — he  retired  to  his  plundered  cell.  'The  following 
night,'  he  writes  in  his  autobiography,  '  was  more  miserable 
than  the  most  distressing  instant  of  my  life.  The  load  of 
iiffliction  on  my  soul,  my  inward  anguish,  incredible  as  it  may 
wiimd,  wrung  from  me  a  bloody  sweat  1'  Santorio  knew  the 
Conclave  too  well  to  encourage  any  further  hope;  once  again 
he  was  named  by  his  partisans,  but  without  success.' 

The  King  of  Spain  had  purchased  the  support  of  Montulto 
and  the  party  of  the  late  Pope's  adherents  for  his  own  nomi- 

'  Thp  pflssagi'  from  SanseTsrina's  mamoirs  eoncrrning  thie  Conclavp,  quoted 
in  the  Bptwindli,  is  very  curionu.  He  nsaigns  the  motivB  eithtr  of  animoBitj, 
jcslnna;,  ur  pennnal  nmbitioo,  which  iniJiKvd  citcll  of  his  BOTeral  opponenlB  t<i 
rf»i»t  hi»  cUim,  or  by  defection  \o  prevent  tiia  elfclion.  In  his  bitl^rnesB  hp  atlri- 
liutrathvtrperfldy  to  Iha  obli^iuns  Thicli  most  of  them  owed  ta  him.  Madrurei, 
iba  he&d  of  ibe  Spanish  parlj,  played  him  fuJiw,  from  the  hope  he  himself  en ler- 
tainod  of  the  pnntiBcalo.  One  of  the  canses  nuigni^  for  Cnlonna's  hatred  i»  very 
eingnlur:  '8i  rieonjava  del  Talmud  impedito  do  me  contrti  li  Gindei.'  Siitus  V- 
htui  been  faroiiMtile  to  the  Jews,  and  this  pmbaMy  relales  to  some  propoaition  Sot 
the  dcalruetion  of  the  Talinuil ;  bat  ono  wuuld  not  o»p«;t  to  find  thu  Tiilmad  thus 
iii6noncing  llie  election  of  a  Pnpe. 
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nation  of  Sanpeverinji,  by  renouncing  tlic  exclusion  of  the 
jNIontalto  imrty.  The  Cardinal  AUlobrandino  had  l)een  put  in 
nomination,  im  a  Rupi'rnunii'iniry  candidate,  with  »Santorio.  He 
was  (►f  an  exiled  J^lorentine  family.  His  father  had  been 
professor  of  civil  law ;  he  had  live  sons,  and  the  father  had 
hcM'ious  apprehensions  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  give  Hip- 
polito,  the  youn<^est,  the  education  wliich  liis  talents  seemed 
to  deserve.  The  boy  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  rose  to  the  prelacy,  to  the  cardinalate. 
During  a  mission  into  Poland  he  had  conferred  a  signal  service 
on  tlic  house  of  Austria  by  interfering  to  deliver  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  from  captivity.  Aldobrandino  became  Pope,  and 
took  tlie  name  whicli  8antorio  had  announced  as  his  own, 
dement  VIIl. 

Clement  was  a  man  of  rc;markable  method  in  business,  and 
strictly  regular  in  all  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church.  Every 
morning  he  performed  the  mass  himself,  every  evening  the 
Cardinal  Baronius  heard  his  confession.  The  daily  guests  at 
his  table  were  twelve  poor  people.  He  laboured  assiduously 
at  the  affairs  of  the  see  all  the  week;  his  relaxation  on  the 
Sunday  was  conversation  on  religious  subjects  with  some  of 
the  more  learned  monks. 

He  conducted  the  two  great  events  of  his  reign  with  con- 
summate dexterity  jind  moderation, — the  reunion  of  France 
to  the  Koman  See  by  the  absolution  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
incorporation  of  Ferrara  with  the  temporal  dominions  of  the 
Pope.  '  Under  Clement,'  observes  Mr.  Kanke,  '  the  Papacy 
appears  under  its  proper  and  praiseworthy  character,  as  the 
mediator,  the  pacificator  of  Europe.'  The  peace  of  Vervins 
may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Clement  VIII. 
The  feud  within  the  Jesuit  ordei,  and  the  collision  of  that 
l)ody  with  other  monastic  orders,  were  matters  of  scarcely  less 
importance  to  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  Power  had  its 
usual  consequences  —  struggles  within  the  body,  envy  and 
animosity  without.  The  Jesuits,  it  has  l^een  said,  were  almost 
exclusively  Spanish  in  their  origin ;  of  the  twenty-five  who 
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composed  the  general  congregation,  eighteen  were  Spaniards; 
the  three  first  generala  of  the  order  were  of  Spanish  birth. 
Gregory  XIIT,  seems  to  have  felt  some  jealousy  and  apprehen- 
sion lest  this  powerful  engine  should  be  less  at  the  command 
of  the  Pope  than  of  the  King  of  Spain.  By  his  influence 
Mercuriano,  an  Italian,  became  the  fourth  general.  Wer- 
euriano  was  a  weak  man,  governed  liy  tboue  around  him ; 
factions  grew  up  between  the  older  members  in  the  Spanish, 
and  the  younger  in  the  foreign  interest.  Merciu'iano  was 
succeeded  by  Acquavivn,  a  Neapolitan,  who  imited  the  courage 
and  perseverance  of  a  Spaniard  with  the  address  and  subtlety 
of  an  Italian.  The  King  of  Spain  determined  on  a  visitation 
of  the  order,  and  named  for  that  piu-pose  Manriquez,  Hiahop  nf 
Cartbagena.  A  general  congregation  was  likewise  threatened, 
and  'the  generals  of  the  Jesuit  order,'  observes  Mr.  Kankis 
'  bate  a  congregation  as  much  aa  the  Popes  a  general  council.' 
Acqunviva  averted  the  first  danger  by  suggesting  to  Sistus  V. 
t)iut  Manriquez  was  a  bastard,  and  Sixtus  had  a  singidar  but 
insuperable  aversion  to  bastards.  The  general  congregation  was 
likewise  delayed,  but  diuing  Acquaviva's  altsence  the  consent  fur 
its  convocation  was  obtained  from  Clement  VIII.  Acquaviva 
met  the  trial,  which  embraced  bis  whole  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  order,  with  unbroken  courage,  and  conducted  it 
with  consummate  address.  He  made  some  well-timed  con- 
eossii'ns;  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Jesuits  of  examining 
hcretiral  books,  and  the  surrender  of  all  estates  and  even 
benefices  into  the  hands  of  the  society  by  all  those  wlio 
entered  the  order.  The  first  of  Iboso  privileges  clashed  wit li 
the  powers  of  the  Inquisition,  the  second  with  the  civil  law. 
He  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  triennial  election  of  the 
general,  the  scsennial  meeting  of  the  congregation.  In  iiM 
other  respocta  be  came  forth  triumphant.  The  collision  of  the 
Jesuits  with  the  Dominicans  in  Spain  tended  at  once  to 
weaken  their  authority  in  that  coimtry,  and  to  throw  them,  as 
it  were,  on  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Dominicans  watchi.-d 
with  jealousy  the  rapid  growth  of  this  rival  order.     The  In- 
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([uisition  seized  on  a  provincial  and  Kome  of  his  brethren,  who 
were  accused,  by  a  malcontent  member  of  the  body,  of  con- 
cealing the  heretical  opinions  of  some  of  their  order.  The 
affair,  it  might  be  supposed,  created  an  extraordinary  sensation 
in  Spain.  A  dark  rumour  spread  abroad  that  the  Jesuit  order 
had  been  foimd  guilty  of  heretical  pravity.  Tliis  was  one  of 
tlie  chief  reasons  which  induced  the  King  of  Spain  to  urge  a 
visitation  of  tlie  order,  the  measure  averted  by  the  dexterity 
of  Ac(iuaviva.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  real  differences  of 
religious  belief  arose  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans. 
Tlie  Jesuits  revolted  from  the  tenets  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
embraced  those  of  Molina  on  the  mysterious  subjects  of  grace 
and  free  will.  This  was  strictly  in  character.  The  austere 
and  l)igoted  and  more  illiterate  Dominicans  adliered  to  the 
severe  and  definite  dogmas ;  the  Jesuits,  learned,  subtle,  pliant, 
inclined  to  the  latitude  of  the  milder  and  more  moderate 
opinions.  By  the  action  of  these  and  other  causes,  from  an 
exclusively  Spanish  the  Jesuits  became,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
Pupal,  but,  even  more,  a  French  power.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
secret  of  their  re-admission  into  France  by  Henry  IV.,  who 
appalled  his  old  Protestant  friends,  and  alarmed  even  many  of 
his  warmest  Catholic  partisans,  by  his  appointment  of  the 
Jesuit  Cotton  as  his  confessor.  His  own  light  speech,  that  he 
would  rather  have  them  for  his  friends  than  his  enemies,  was, 
no  doubt,  as  true  as  it  was  characteristic;  but  there  were 
deeper  grounds  for  this  change  in  the  policy  of  France. 

Tliis  agitation  in  the  Jesuit  body  lasted  till  the  accession  of 
Paul  V.  On  the  death  of  Clement,  Leo  XI.  succeeded — ^to 
wear  tlie  tiara  only  twenty-six  days.  Aldobrandino  and  Mon- 
talto,  the  partisans  of  the  two  last  Popes  Clement  and  Sixtus, 
suddenly  united,  and  anticipating  the  intrigues  of  Spain, 
elevated  to  the  Papal  throne  the  Cardinal  Borghese.  Paul  V. 
attributed  this  unexpected  event  to  the  special  and  immediate 
intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Even  the  Boman  court, 
acciLstomed  to  such  alterations,  were  astonished  at  the  total 
change  in  the  demeanour  and  bearing  of  Paul  V.     Paul  had 
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been  bred  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  canon  law ;  he 
brought  into  the  administration  of  affairs  that  strict  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  inflexibility,  that  severity,  which 
arises  from  Biich  studies,  not  counteracted  by  intercoiu'se 
with  mankind.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  most 
exalted  notions  of  the  Papal  dignity,  and  the  power  of  the 
keys.  As  the  Holy  Ghost  had  chosen  him  for  the  auccessor  of 
St,  Peter,  so  it  had  invested  him  with  the  fullest  apostolical 
authority.  So  great,  too,  was  the  change  in  the  state  of 
Roman  Catholic  Europe,  so  completely  were  its  whole  energies 
concentered  on  the  progressive  successes  against  Protestantism, 
that  these  exorbitant  pretensions,  instead  of  awakening  gene- 
ral jealousy  among  the  temporal  sovereigns,  seemed  to  add 
strength  to  the  cause,  and  to  inspire  confidence  into  its  active 
part.isans.  From  Venice,  indeed,  were  heard  vigorous  and 
unanswerable  protests  against  the  supremacy  asserted  by  the 
Pope  over  the  civil  authorities.  The  doctrines  of  Paolo 
Sarpi,  in  this  respect  almost  as  hostile  to  the  Papacy  as  Pro- 
testantism itself,  were  embraced  by  the  proud  and  inflexible 
republicans.  In  France,  though  in  some  respects  Henry  IV. 
displayed  the  ardour  of  a  proselyte,  in  Mr.  Ranke's  words, '  he 
thought  more  of  gaining  new  friends  than  of  rewarding  old 
ones;'  yet  the  comparative  independence  of  the  Gallican 
Church  was  by  no  means  surrendered  Ity  either  the  king  or  the 
clergy.  During  the  papacy  of  Paul,  Romanism  waa  every- 
where in  the  ascendant.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Hungary,  in  Poland — zeal  and  power,  the 
preaching  of  the  Jesuit  and  the  edict  of  the  prince, — all  that 
could  encoiurage  the  ardent,  win  over  the  wavering,  affright 
the  timid,  break  the  spirit  of  the  conscientious, — all  that 
could  dazzle  the  imagination  or  subdue  the  courage,  soften  the 
heart, or  bribe  the  interests; — the  re-established  splendour  and 
propriety  of  the  services  attracting  to  the  Church ;  the  decree 
of  banishment  severing  the  ties  of  home  or  of  kindred;  the 
persecution,  the  prison ;  the  unwearied  charities,  the  careful 
education,  the   discharge   of  the   pastoral   office  with  all  its 
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assiduous  regularity  and  gentle  spirit  of  conciliation ;  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  promotion  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  wealth,  honours,  distinctions — all  worked  together  against 
distracted  Protestantism. 

And  Protestantism  had  now,  with  some,  become  an  hereditary 
faith  ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of  personal  or  of  pressing 
conviction.  In  many  places,  this  revived  Bomanism  had  all  the 
charm  of  novelty ;  the  weariness  and  distaste,  felt  by  many  for 
things  established,  now  embarrassed  and  chilled  Protestantism 
in  its  turn.  In  France  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  men  contri- 
buted simultaneously  to  the  advancement  of  the  Romish  cause. 
The  religious  indifference,  or,  worse,  the  undisguised  atheism 
of  some  of  the  courtiers,  which  could  not  but  be  encouraged  by 
the  light-hearted  gaiety  with  which  Henry,  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  and  laboured  gravity  with  which  the  scene  of  his  con- 
version was  enacted,  transferred  his  allegiance  from  one  fidth  to 
the  other ;  the  careless  profligacy  of  others,  who  were  ready  to 
come  to  terms  with  that  religion  which  would  lay  on  them  the 
liglitest  yoke,  and  which  they  saw  would  stoop  to  almost  any 
compromise  for  the  sake  of  making  converts;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exquisite  Christian  virtue  of  men  like  St.  Francis  de 
Sales ;  the  learning  of  the  Benedictines ;  the  gentle  and  active 
beneficence  of  the  several  female  monastic  communities  which 
began  to  act  as  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  attend  the  hospitals,  to 
visit  the  sick,  to  relieve  the  distressed — such  were  the  influences 
at  work  through  the  whole  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  interesting  memoirs  of  Duplessis  Momay, 
nothing  could  be  more  uncongenial  to  the  national  character, 
or  less  persuasive  to  the  affections,  than  the  austerity  of  the 
Calvinistic  Protestantism,  and  its  busy  and  officious  interference 
with  the  minutest  details  of  conduct.  Madame  de  Momay 
herself,  a  woman  of  a  saintly  disposition,  was  excluded  from 
the  commimion  because  her  hairdresser  sinned  against  some 
sanctimonious  style  of  top-nots  patronized  by  her  preacher.' 

'  Those  to  whom  these  Memoirs  are  iDaccessible  may  refer  to  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Flrance,  in  Bivington*B  Theological  Libraiy,  one  of  the  few  hiatoirieal 
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In  Germany  the  desperate  and  miscalculating  ambition  of 
the  Protestants  inflicted  the  last  fatal  blow  upon  their  interesta, 
which  not  all  the  aubsequent  glories  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  nor  the  valour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  Swedes, 
could  efface  or  remedy.  The  rash  acceptance  of  the  Bohemian 
crown  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  consequent  subjugation 
of  tlio  piilatinate  by  the  Roman  Catholic  powers,  gave  an 
immense  accession  to  the  increasing  preponderance  of  their 
party.  During  the  thanksgiring  procession  for  the  victory  at 
the  White  Mountain,  Paul  V.  was  struck  with  apoplexy, — 
a  second  stroke  followed  shortly  after ;  he  died  January  28, 
1621. 

Gregory  XV.,  LudoWsi  of  Bologna,  succeeded  to  the  ponti- 
ficate. He  was  a  feeble  old  man,  but  his  weakness  and  age 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the  energy  of  his  nephew,  the 
Cardinal  Ludovisi,  a  young,  magnificent,  and  zealous  prelate. 
The  short  pontificate  of  Gregory  is  signalized  by  two  events, 
which  show  the  active  solicitude  of  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  the  resumption  and  extension  of  his  spiritual  domi- 
nion,— the  foundation  of  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  and 
the  beatification  of  the  two  great  ornaments  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
the  real  restorers  and  propagators  of  Roman  Catholicism, — 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  Xavier.  To  XaWer  this  debt  of  gratitude 
was  due,  if  we  merely  consider  the  service  he  rendered  tti  the 
cause  of  the  Papacy,  no  less  than  to  the  half-insane  founder  of 
Jesuitism.  Xavier's  labours,  no  doubt,  operated  far  beyond 
the  actual  sphere  of  his  extraordinary  exertions.  The  successes 
of  tlie  Papal  missionaries  in  the  East  could  not  but  powerfully 
react  on  the  public  mind  in  the  West,  The  real  wonders  of 
Xavier's  mission  were  heightened,  as  they  wore  gradually  dis- 
seminated through  Europe  by  hie  admiring  brethren,  into  a 
Bcene  of  constant  miracle,  unexampled  since  the  days  of  the 

eompe"'''''""^  ''^'  Tnlne  produced  bytJie  wcent  Usl^forchMppulilicationB.  Ths 
Butbor.  the  Rnv.  Edward  Smedley.  nn  amiable  anil  pinus  auai.  who,  bnring  bocome 
inenpadtatcd  bj  bodilj  afflictioa  for  the  active  iluliea  of  hja  profoatriau,  'loroltd 
"  o  literature  ritb  grent  diligence  and  ability,  has,  vr  regret  lo  hear,  riveulljr 
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Apostles.  It  was  with  singular  felicity,  we  had  almost  written 
address,  that  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
wiiich  it  was  not  yet  time  openly  to  resume  in  the  &ce  of 
incredulous  and  inquiring  Protestantism,  were  relegated,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  to  these  remote  regions.  They  possessed  all  the 
fame,  all  the  influence,  without  provoking  immediate  jealousy; 
by  commanding  the  admiration  they  almost  conciliated  the 
belief  of  their  adversaries.  While  Christianity  was  making 
such  wonderful  progress  in  such  remote  regions,  the  Protestant 
of  ardent  piety,  however  little  inclined  to  approve  of  the  acts  of 
the  Koman  Churcli,  would  be  tempted  to  acknowledge  the  hand 
of  God  in  such  apostolic  labours  and  apostolic  success.  Nor 
would  he  coldly,  as  at  a  later  period,  sepamt^  between  the  mar- 
vellous and  the  real  in  the  transaction.  There  was  a  grandeur, 
an  enterprise,  a  romance  in  those  accounts  of  missionaries  riding 
on  elephants  to  the  gorgeous  sovereigns  on  thrones  of  gold  and 
ivory,  which  would  predispose  the  mind  to  the  reception  of 
preternatural  wonders.  The  Church  to  which  these  heaven-led, 
and  devoted,  and  wonder-working  men  belonged;  by  which 
they  were  commissioned  ;  in  whose  spirit  and  whose  doctrines 
tlioy  taught,  would  gradually  gain  in  respect  and  admiration 
— sentiments  closely  bordering  on,  if  not  naturally  leading, 
unless  in  strong  and  severely  Protestantized  minds,  to  vene- 
ration and  the  desire  of  re-union.  While  the  Soman  Church 
was  apparently  uniting  America,  India,  China,  Japan,  Abyssinia 
to  Christendom,  did  it  not  become  a  more  and  more  serious 
and  questionable  affair  to  infringe  upon  its  unity,  to  rebel 
against  its  authority,  to  weaken  it«  powers  ? 

Urban  VIII.,  Barberini,  on  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1623, 
ascended  the  papal  throne.  He  was  of  a  Florentine  mercantile 
family,  which  had  considerable  establishments  at  Ancona.  Bar- 
berini was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  fifty-five  years  old.  Under  the 
new  Pope  a  total  change  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
court.  '  In  the  chamber  of  Clement  VIII.  might  be  seen  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard ;  in  that  of  Paul  V.  those  of  the  blessed 
Justinian  of  Venice  ;  on  the  writing-table  of  Urban  might  be 
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found  the  last  new  poem,  or  a  treatise  on  fortification.'  A^in 
a  temporal  prince  seemed  to  give  law  in  the  Vaticjtn.  But 
that  which,  aome  yeara  before,  might  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  influence,  as  aeculariaing  or  desecrating  the  character  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  might  be  practised  with  impunity  now  that 
the  succesaful  re-action  had  been  carried  to  such  extent, — now 
that  France  was  once  more  Romish,  and  the  house  of  Austria 
seemed  extending  ita  power  into  the  native  realms  of  Pro- 
teatantism, — -now  that  Popiah  prelates  were  again  seated  in 
places  80  devotedly  Proteatant  as  Magdeburg,  Halberatadt,  and 
Bremen.  It  seemed  the  firat  passion  of  Urban  to  raise  an 
effective  military  force,  and  to  render  the  papal  dominiona 
impregnable  to  an  enemy.  At  Castel  Franco,  in  the  Bologneae, 
rose  the  fortress  L'rbano,  so  placed,  indeed,  aa  to  seem  lesa  in- 
tended to  resist  a  foreign  enemy,  than  to  bridle  the  refractory 
Bolognese.  He  fortified  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  established  a 
manufactory  for  arms  at  Tivoli,  and  formed  an  armoury  of  all 
kinds  of  weapona  under  the  ^'atican  library.  Eome  once  more 
became  the  centre  of  European  politics. 

We  now  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  some  transactions 
which  relate  to  our  own  country.  But  we  ascend  again,  in 
order  to  exhibit  consecutively  the  more  important  parta  of 
Mr.  Ranke'a  work  connected  with  English  history :  one,  at  least, 
of  the  facta,  whicli  he  has  brought  forward,  appears  to  have 
been  unknown,  and  others  have  been  but  slightly  touched  by 
our  native  authors.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  at  Rome  on 
the  union  of  the  British  crowns  in  the  person  of  James  I.,  the 
son  of  the  sainted  martyr  for  the  faith,  Mary  of  Scotland. 
Public  thanksgivinga  and  processiona  celebrated  his  accession. 
Clement  VIII.  took  care  to  inform  him  that,  aa  the  son  of  eo 
virtuous  a  mother,  he  prayed  for  his  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare.  The  English  Romanists  were  Lnatructed  to  recognise 
James  as  their  rightful  king,  with  all  true  loyalty ;  and  James, 
through  hia  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  was  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Nuncio,  promised  his  protection  to  all  peaceful 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Puritans  complained 
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that  mair'B  was  publicly  performed  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
that  .50,(K)0  English  converts  had  been  made  to  Popery,  James, 
whose  pedantry  did  not  always  overlay,  and  whose  prudence 
never  controlled  his  wit,  answered,  ^that  they  might  on  the 
other  hand  convert  as  many  Spaniards  and  Italians.'   But,  what- 
ever might  be  James's  private  sentiments,  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation  demanded,  and  James  could  not  but  sanction,  the 
enforcement  of  the  existing  Acts  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Persecution   ensued.      The  high-wrought    and    disappointed 
hopes  of  the  Papists  maddened  the  more  fanatic  among  them. 
The  Gunpowder  Plot  was  intended  to  wreak  their  vengeance ; 
but  ended  in  the  complete,  even  if  temporary,  alienation  of 
James's  mind  from  their  cause,  and  united  in  one  sentiment 
of  animosity  the  whole  Protestant  part  of  the  nation.     Fear 
seemed  to  justify  hatred, — hatred  magnified  the  general  fear. 
Yet  when  the  first  terror  was  over,  the  tendency  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  his  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  gradually  drew  James 
back  to  at  least  a  more  amicable  feeling  towards  the  Bomanists. 
His  inactivity  during  the  war  of  tlie  Palatinate — though  to  be 
ascribi'd  in  pctrt  to  his  timidity,  to  his  love  of  peace,  and  his 
fear  of  parliaments — his  consent,  first  to  the  Spanish,  then  to 
tlie  French  match — show  at  least  no  implacable  animosity  to 
Komc.     There  is  one  circumstance  with  regard  to  James's  own 
family,  uimoticed  by  Mr.  Kanke,  as  well   as   by  our  native 
historians  (so  far  as  our  memory  extends),  which  is  of  some 
importance,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  weight  and  influ- 
ence of  the  person,  as  indicating  the  successful  system  of  pro- 
selytism  pursued  by  the  Vatican.     Anne  of  Denmark,  James's 
queen,  was  a  secret  Roman  Catholic^  in  regular  correspondence, 
receiving  letters  and  indulgences  from  Rome.     The  authority 
for  this  fact  may  be  found  in  Galluzzi's  '  History  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany'  (vol.   iii.   318-323,  4to  ed.),   almost  the 
best  historical  work,  we  may  observe,  in  the  Italian  language. 
Galluzzi  wrote  from  the  archives  of  the  Medici  family,  and  at 
the  period  when  the  religion  of  James's  queen  had  become  a 
question  of  perfect  indifference.     Anne  conducted  her  corre- 
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Gpondence  through  OttavlaDo  Lotti,  secretary  to  the  Florentine 
embassy.  '  La  Begina  to  aveva  ammesso  al  segreto  del  eaa 
cattolicismo  ed  esso  la  serviva  in  prociirarle  da  Boma  delle 
iadulgeoze  e  delle  devozionl.'  Lotti  was  employed  to  negotiate 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  with  Catharine  de'  Medici.  The 
Pope  refused  his  consent,  notwithstanding  a  letter  written  in 
her  own  hand,  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  in  which  she  declared 
herself  his  '  obedientissima  figlia.'  She  had  before  given  Iiotti 
instructions  to  represent  her  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  Catholi- 
cism in  the  coimtry,  and  her  hopes  of  regaining  the  unsettled 
mind  of  Prince  Henry  by  the  attractions  of  a  Catholic  wife. 
Those  attractions,  from  which  the  mother  hoped  so  much  influ- 
ence over  her  elder  son,  might  have  been  employed  by  Spain, 
and  were  by  France,  though,  as  far  as  his  religion  was  concerDed« 
without  effect,  yet  with  most  fatal  conseijuences  as  to  hia  future 
destiny,  upon  the  younger  Charles. 

On  the  negotiations,  relating  first  to  the  Spanish,  afterwards 
to  the  French  match,  Jtlx.  Ranke's  work  contains  nothing  new. 
But  with  regard  to  a  later  period,  there  is  a  remarkable  state- 
ment which  deserves  the  diligent  examination  of  the  English 
historian.  Nothing  is  more  unaccountable  than  the  change  iu 
the  policy  of  England  when  Charles  I.  seemed  suddenly  and 
wantonly  to  involve  himself  in  a  war  with  both  the  great 
Koman  Catholic  powers,  France  and  Spain,  at  the  time  in 
which  the  growing  and  insuperable  jealousy  of  parliament 
seemed  to  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  supplies  by  legal 
means  for  the  conduct  of  a  war  so  perilous  and  expensive. 
This  perplexing  act,  apparently  of  providential  political  de- 
mentation,  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  caprice  or  the  passion  of 
Buckingham — his  quarrel  with  France  arising  from  his  wild 
love-ndventiU'e  with  Anne  of  Austria.  The  expedition  against 
the  Isle  of  Rhe,  and  the  sudden  attempt  to  re-organize  the 
Huguenots  against  the  government,  have  appeared  almost  as 
unjustifiable  as  impolitic,  ill-timed,  and  disastrous.  Rut  Mr. 
Banke  brings  strong  evidence  to  prove  that,  at  this  time.  Urban 
VUL  bad  matured  bis  favourite  plan — *  a  strict  coiifederaoj  of 
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the  CathoU<:  powers  for  the  subjugation  of  England,^    He 
Lad  made  overtures  which  can  be  clearly  traced  to  both  of 
these  powers.     His  arguments  were  favourably  heard  by  both. 
The  treaty  was  drawn  by  Olivarez  and  amended  by  Richelieu.* 
On  April  20,  1627,  it  was  ratified  by  the  ministers  of  the  two 
countries.     The  amomit  of  forces   to  be  furnished  by  either 
power  was  stipulated — the  time  of  invasion  fixed  for  the  en- 
suing spring.     Measures  were  to  be  taken  for  dispersing  the 
English  fleet,  and  for  gaining  the  superiority  in  the  seas,  even 
over  the  combined  navies  of  England  and  Holland,  by  means 
of  an  armed  company,  established  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
tecting the  commerce  of  Flanders,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy : 
overtures  were  made  to  the  Hanse  Towns  to  join  this  league. 
Mr.  Kanke  finds  no  distinct  stipulations  as  to  the  partition  of 
the  spoil  between  France  and  Spain ;  but  Ireland  was  to  be 
the  portion  of  th^  Pope,     In  the  July  of  the  same  year   in 
which  the  treaty  was  signed,  Buckingham  made  his  descent  on 
the  Isle  of  Rhe.     Had,  then,  Charles  obtained  intelligence  of 
the  secret  league ;  and  was  this  a  bold  measure  of  his  minister 
to  anticipate  the  invasion,  and  by  encouraging  and  supporting 
the  insurrection   of  the  Huguenots,  to   disconcert  the   plans 
and  occupy  the  forces  of  France?     The  general  difficulty  of 
entirely  suppressing  such  st^te  secrets  may  favour  this  notion 
— but  it  is  a  still  more  important  fact,  that  it  was  known  to  the 
ambassador  of  Venice.     Zorzo  Zorzi,  the   ambassador,  writes 
in  these  words : — '  Si  aggiungeva  che  le  due  corone  tenevano 
insieme  macchinationi  e  trattati  di  assalire  con  pari  forze  e  dis- 
positioni   I'isola  d' Inghilterra.'      Venice   was   in   the   closest 

*  M.  Capefigue,  in  hiH  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  La  Fronde,  &c.  (v.  iv.  c.  42) — ft  work 
in  which  the  philosophical  afToctations  are  compensated  by  the  value  of  tome  of  the 
original  documents,  recites  this  secret  treaty  from  the  Archives  of  Simancas : — 
•  C'^tait  done  ki  plus  vaste,  1a  plus  grande  des  cntreprist>s  que  colle  que  pi^paraient 
alors  les  deux  couronnfcs  de  France  et  d*E}<pagne :  il  ue  s'ligissait  de  rien  moins 
que  de  la  conquete  de  I'Anglpterre,  et  du  r^tablissoment  de  la  foi  catholiquft,decette 
UDit^,  principe  exclusif  de  la  politique  de  San  Ix>renzo.'  M.  Capefigue  seemed  not 
to  bo  aware  of  the  Pope's  share  in  this  transaction,  and  suspects  that  both 
parties  were  playing  false,  and  secretly  negotiating,  for  their  private  advantage,  with 
England. 
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correspondence  witli  England ;  llieir  common  interests  were 
opposed  to  the  union  and  aggrandizement  of  the  two  great 
powers;  and  Venice  (Relat,  di  Krancia,  1628)  was  suspected 
of  having  advised  the  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Rhe. 

The  strong,  and  to  us  most  embarrassing,  objection  to  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  the  silence  of  Buckingham  himself,  and, 
aft«r  his  death,  of  Charles,  when  such  a  vindication  of  his 
measures  might,  at  least,  have  allayed  the  general  discontent 
of  the  nation,  so  strongly  painted  by  Clarendon,  and  the  angry 
accusations  of  the  Commons  against  Buckingham.  If  the  dis- 
closure of  this  Catholic  league  had  not  at  once  rallied  the 
whole  nation  around  the  standard  of  the  king  and  his  minister, 
now  the  champions  of  endangered  Protestantism  and  British 
liberty,  yet  Parliament  would  not  have  had  the  disposition  to 
withhold  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  a  war  so  just  and  so 
inevitable— or  if  it  had,  it  would  have  arrayed  the  general 
spirit  of  England  against  any  such  attempt, 

Tlie  running  into  this  war  with  Fmnce — (writes  Clarendon) — fVoin 
whence  the  queen  was  so  newly  and  joyfiilly  received — without  any 
colour  of  rcfiHOQ,  or  so  much  ob  tLs  forniulity  of  a  declaration  from  the 
king,  containing  the  ground  and  provocation,  and  end  of  it,  according 
to  cuHtom  and  obligation  in  like  cases — (for  it  waa  observed  that  the 
manifesto  which  vraa  pubhshed  was  in  the  duke's  name,  who  went 
admiral  and  general  of  the  expedition) — opened  the  mouths  of  all  men 
to  inveigh  agaiust  it  with  oil  bitterness,  and  tlie  sudden  ill  eSecIs  of  it, 
nianifested  in  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  Portamonth,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance of  London  that  nothing  could  be  concealed  of  the  loss  sustained. 
—Iliil.  of  the  Rebellion,  vol,  i.  p.  75. 

When  the  charges  of  the  Commons  against  Buckingham 
embodied  these  general  sentiments  of  the  people,  it  ia  unac- 
countable that  Buckingham  should  be  so  scrupulous,  or  so 
proud,  as  not  to  appeal  to  this  justification  of  his  measures. 
He  might  hope  by  the  success  of  the  second  expedition  to 
Bochelle  (for  which  he  was  about  to  embark  when  he  was 
assassinated)  to  redeem  the  disgrace  and  disaster  of  the  former 
one;  but  still  he  would  hardly  have  thrown  away  this  chance 
of  attaining  popularity,  perhaps  as  unmeasured  as  the  obloquy 
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and  indignation  with  which  he  was  pursued  from  all  quarters. 
Though  secresy  might  be  of  much  importance,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  league,  however  convincing  to  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  might  be  somewhat  defective— {as  in  the  case  of  the 
designs  of  Buonaparte  prevented  by  our  attack  on  Copenhagen) 
— ^yet  even  Buckingham  would  scarcely  liave  locked  his  secret 
in  his  own  bosom.  After  his  death,  Charles,  though  not  too 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  friend,  would  scarcely  have 
persisted  in  the  blind  and  obstinate  determination  to  bear  all 
the  blame  attached  to  an  unprovoked  and  unsuccessful  war, 
when  he  might  have  thrown  it  off  at  any  time,  by  avowing  the 
cause  and  ground  of  it,  before  the  nation  and  before  Europe* 
We  have  stated  the  evidence  for,  and  the  objections  which 
have  occurred  to  us  against,  this  very  remarkable  story — and 
BO  we  leave  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  more  profound  in- 
quirers into  Englisli  liistory. 

If  the  influence  of  Urban  VIII.  was  strong  enough  to  com- 
bine France  and  the  house  of  Austria  for  one  great  effort,  he 
had  neither  sufficient  power  or  impartiality  to  maintain  the 
good  understanding.     Tlie  rapid  successes  of  the  Emperor  in 
Germany  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Richelieu ;  tlie  dispute  about 
the  inheritance  of  JMantua  brouglit  the  two  powers  into  direct 
collision.     Urban  was  liis  own  minister ;  he  scarcely  consulted 
the  college ;  he  had  no  private  coimcil ;  and  his  self-will  di»- 
played  itself  in  nothing  more  strongly  tlian  in  his  partial  ad- 
herence to  one  party  in  Catliolicism.     In   his   policy  he  wbs 
decidedly  French:    he   insultingly  refused   the   Emperor  the 
spoils  of  his  victories — the  first  appointment  (for  the  Emperor 
himibled  himself  to  this  request)  to   the  sees  and  benefices 
which  his  arms  reconquered  from  the  Protestants — ^the  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  vacant  cloisters.     This  last 
demand  awoke  the  general  animosity  of  all  the  other  orders 
against  the  Jesuits.     So  complete  was  the  estrangement  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  tliat  Wallenstein,  who  com- 
manded the  Imperial  army  in  Italy,  dropped  the  significant 
menace, — ^Rome  has  not  been  plundered  for  a  century;   it 
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must  be  richer  now  thuQ  it  was.'  Europe  was  now  again 
divided  by  the  rivalry  of  France  and  the  Austrian-Spanisti 
house.  England,  distracted  by  civil  wars,  had  lost  all  Euro- 
pean influence.  On  one  aide  were  arranged  the  Emperor  at  the 
head  of  his  triumphant  armies  and  the  King  of  Spain.  On 
the  other,  France,  some  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  G-ermany, 
the  Protestants,  with  tbe  King  of  Sweden  at  their  head,  and 
the  Pope  I — So  formidable  was  tbe  league,  tbat  the  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  at  tbe  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  all  bis  ad- 
vantages in  Italy,  and  to  abandon  Wailenstein  to  bis  foreign 
enemies.  By  the  disgrace  of  Wailenstein  he  dissolved  his 
army. 

Yet  Urban  obstinately  persisted  in  closing  bis  eyes  to  the 
fact,  which  the  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  of  GustaviiB 
Adolphus  made  daily  more  manifest,  that  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  a  war  of  religion.  Tbe  Emperor  vainly  pressed  him  to 
assist,  by  espousing  bia  cause,  the  falling  fortimes  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  implored  subsidies  from  tbe  Papal  treasury  against 
the  conamon  enemy.  *The  King  of  Sweden,'  said  Ferdinand's 
ambassador,  'if  the  Emperor  is  supported,  may  easily  be  con- 
quered,— he  has  but  30,000  men.'  '  With  30,000  men,'  said 
the  Pope,  'Alexander  conquered  the  world.'  It  was  not  till 
the  victorious  Swede,  having  overrun  the  Palatinate,  occupied 
liavaria,  and  actually  approached  the  Alps,  tbat  the  Pope 
awoke  from  his  dream  of  security. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  was,  as  it  were,  the  last  general  effort 
of  tbe  two  conflicting  systems.  Tbe  Peace  of  Westphalia  not 
merely  silenced  the  strife  of  arms,  but,  at  least  in  Germany, 
tbe  strife  of  religion.  Each  party  was  content  to  rest  upon  it« 
present  possessions.  In  both  the  aggressive  power  was  worn 
out.  The  strong  impulse  of  Protestantism  had  long  subsided, 
that  of  Soman  Catholic  re-action  expired  in  the  same  manner. 
The  torpor  of  death  seemed  to  bave  succeeded  to  these  last, 
these  most  violent  and  exhausting  convulsions. 

But  from  the  instant  that  Uomish  re-action  ceased,  the  Pope 
sunk  into  tbe  respected,  but  neither  feared  nor  courted,  primate 
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of  his  own  Church,  and  an  Italian  prince  of  moderate  domi- 
nions. Tlie  only  considerable  encroachment  on  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  was  the  revocation  of  the  edicts  of  Nantes  and 
the  persecution  of  tlic  Protestants.  But  this,  though  its 
primary  motive  was  the  bigotry  of  a  mistress  working  on  the 
enfe<*bled  mind  of  an  aged  king,  was  after  all  an  act  of  political 
despotism  ratlier  tlian  of  genuine  religious  zeal.  It  was 
effected  altog(*tlier  by  force ;  the  missionaries  would  have  done 
little  without  the  dragoons.  It  was  neither  sanctioned  nor 
applauded  l)y  tlie  general  voice  of  Catholic  Europe.  Not  only 
was  the  Pope  in  no  respect  the  prime  mover  in  these  affairs, 
but  he  expressed,  to  his  honoiu:,  his  public  disapprobation  of 
these  imcliristian  modes  of  conversion  by  the  sword.  But  his 
remonstrances  were  unheard  or  unnoticed ;  and  he  must  have 
looked  on  ei^ually  witliout  power  of  interference,  if  that  ca- 
pricious tyranny  had  taken  another  course. 

The  Papal  annals  now  become  barren  of  great  events :  they 
had  nothing  to  call  fortli  great  minds,  if  great  minds  there  were 
in  the  long  line  of  pontiffs  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present  age.  The  election  to  the  Papacy  became 
an  affair  of  comparative  apathy ;  instead  of  being  watched  in 
anxious  suspense  by  wondering  Europe,  it  created  some  stir  in 
the  city,  and  some  activity  among  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
different  courts,  and  tliat  was  all.  The  fortunate  candidate 
was  announced,  but  whether  it  was  an  Innocent  or  a  Clement, 
a  Pius  or  a  Gregory,  created  little  interest.  The  temporal 
power  was  in  the  ascendant ;  the  spiritual  in  the  wane.  The 
personal  cliaracter  therefore  was  less  developed,  or  if  developed, 
its  influence  was  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  his 
temporal  dominions.  Mr.  Kanke  seems  conscious  that  the 
interest  of  his  story  is  dying  away,  and  conducts  the  several 
pontiffs  across  the  scene  with  rapid  indifference.  The  chapters 
which  relate  to  the  finances  of  the  Papal  dominions  are  however 
very  curious.  The  late  Popes  had  succeeded  in  adding  Urbino 
and  Ferrara  to  their  dominions.  Urban  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  dispossess  the  Fameses  of  Parma.     His  death  is  said  to  have 
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Iteen  hastened  by  his  disappointment ;  instead  of  leaving  an 
accession  of  territory,  he  left  an  L-normous  increase  of  debt. 

Modem  Rome  is  another  fitriking  illustration  of  the  bad 
policy  and,  unhappily,  of  the  fatal  financial  system,  adopted  by 
all  the  later  Popes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  pursued 
till  the  Roraagna  has  gradually  become  what  it  is — a  ^■ast 
wilderness,  a  comparatively  dispeopled  waste.  The  vestige 
of  splendour  which  each  Pope  has  left  is  the  palace  of  his  de- 
scendants ;  and  to  em'ich  these  descendants  there  were  no 
resources  but  the  taxation  of  tJie  country,  the  accumulation  of 
the  debt,  or  the  alienation  of  the  domains  of  the  see.  The 
memory  of  the  four  last  Popes  whose  lives  we  have  briefly 
related,  the  Aldobrandini,  the  Ludovisi,  the  Borghese,  the 
Barberini,  lives,  or  did  recently  live,  in  the  noble  family  which 
each  created  and  endowed.  The  next  Pope,  Innocent  X,,  was 
a  Panfili.  Excepting  that  a  new  influence,  that  of  female 
relations,  rose  up  and  distracted  the  Papal  courts  Innocent  was 
an  active,  just,  and  influential  pontiflT.  He  inclined  strongly 
to  the  .Spanish  interest,  and  by  renewing  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Italian  powers,  who  had  been  alienated  by  Urban 
VIII.,  he  did  not,  indeed,  reduce  the  Fameses  to  subjection, 
hut  he  forced  them  to  submit  to  the  claims  of  justice,  Alex- 
ander VII.  (Chigi)  succeeded  in  1655.  Chigi  at  first  showed 
an  imprecedeuted  and  '  heroic '  resistance  to  the  claims  of 
kindred.  But  the  unanswerable  argument*  which  were  urged 
in  favour  of  the  good  old  practice  of  nepotism — the  indecency 
of  permitting  the  Pope's  relations  to  remain  the  simple  citizens, 
perhaps  of  some  insignificant  town — the  greater  confidence 
entertained  by  foreign  powers  if  the  missions  should  be  filled 
by  tlie  Pope's  relations — overcame  his  narrow  scruples ;  he 
yielded,  and  surrendered  himself  with  the  zeal  ofaproselyte  to 
the  venerable  usage.  It  was  this  Pope,  if  we  remember  right, 
the  emalluess  of  whose  mind  Cardinal  de  Retz  inferred  from 
his  boasting  that  he  had  written  almost  all  his  life  with  only 
one  pen!  Cardinal  Bernini  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
I  when  a   fine  statue  was  shown  him,  he  seemed  to 
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observe  nothing  but  tlie  border  at  the  bottom  of  the  robe. 
'  Such  remarks,'  says  the  shrewd  De  Ketz,  *  may  appear  tiifling, 
but  tliey  are  conclusive/  Mr.  Kanke,  we  observe  in  passing, 
does  not  seem  to  have  availed  himself  much  of  the  clever  French 
cardinal's  account  of  his  share  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
court.  Under  Alexander  the  management  of  affairs  fell  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  Congregation  of  State,  which  gradually  became 
the  ruling  power. 

The  next  Pope  was  Clement  IX.,  Kospigliosi,  and  his  suo- 
c<»88or  Clement  X.,  Alticri.     The  first  less  openly,  the  second 
avowedly,    espoused    the    Spanish    interests.     Innocent    XI. 
(Odescalchi)  was  a  man  of  higher  character — the  mildest  of 
men  :  he  was   accustomed  to  request  the   attendance  of  his 
servants  '  if  they  were  not  otherwise  engaged.'    His  confessor 
declared  that  he  had  never  discovered  anything  in  the  soul  of 
Innocent  which  could  estrange  liim  from  God.     With  all  tbis 
gentleness.  Innocent  undertook  the  papal  function  with  the 
most  pure  and  conscientious  determination  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  supreme  dignity.     He  turned  his  attention  to 
the  appalling  disorder  of  the  finances.     The  successive  Popes 
had  gone  on  gradually  increasing  the  capital  of  the  debt,  which 
even  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Urban  VIII.  had  grown  to  an 
overwhelming  magnitude.     At  length  the  dataria,  the  revenue 
from  foreign  countries,  hitherto  religiously  reserved  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Pope  and  his  court,  was  burthened  with  Luoghi 
di  Monte.     Still,  however,  the  price  of  Papal  funds  was  high, 
and  Alexander  VII.  obtained  temporary  relief  by  lowering  the 
whole  debt,  first  the  unfunded,  then  the  funded,  from  lOJ  to  6 
per  cent.:  it  seems  subsequently  to  have  been  reduced  to  four, 
and  Innocent  XI.  entertained  the  design  of  bringing  it  down 
to  three.    But  on  the  accession  of  Innocent,  the  Papal  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  2,578,106  sc.  91  baj. — the  income,  including 
the  dataria,  only  to  2,408,500.  7 1 . — leaving  an  annual  deficiency 
of  170,000  scudi,  and  threatening  almost  immediate  bankruptcy. 
By  prudent  and  rigid  economy,  by  abstaining  from  nepotism, 
by  the  suppression  of  useless  places,  and  the  general  investiga- 
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tion  of  abusee,  Innocent  brought  the  expenditure  within  the 
income, 

The  firmness  of  Innocent  was  severely  tried  in  his  conflict  with 
I^ouis  XIV.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
encroachmenta  which  Louia,  in  the  overbearing  consciousness 
of  power,  ventured  against  the  See  of  Rome.  Innocent  resisted 
with  decision  and  dignity.  He  received  at  his  court  with  signal 
favour  two  Jansenist  bisliops  who  had  been  disgraced  on  account 
of  their  resistance  to  the  ecclesiastical  measures  of  Louis.  He 
addressed  three  several  admonitions  to  the  king.  When  Louis, 
in  the  assembly  of  1682,  caused  the  four  famous  articles 
declaratory  of  the  independence  of  the  fiallican  Church,  and 
al  most  amounting  to  the  total  abrogation  of  the  Papal  authority, 
to  be  passed  by  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom,  Innocent  declared 
that  he  would  endure  every  extremity  rather  than  yield  ;  '  ho 
gloried  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ.'  He  resolutely  refused  the 
canonical  institution  of  all  those  whom  Louis,  for  their  service 
in  that  assembly,  hastened  to  promote  to  bishoprics.  When 
the  French  ambassador,  to  defend  the  privilege  of  asylum  which 
he  claimed  in  Rome,  not  merely  for  the  precincts  of  liia  own 
palace  but  for  the  neighbouring  streets,  rode  through  Rome 
with  a  bodyguard  of  two  troops  of  horse ;  and  thus  armed, 
defied  the  Pope  in  his  own  capital — '  Tliou  comest,'  said 
Imiocent, '  with  horse  and  chariot,  but  I  will  go  forth  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  The  Pope's  disapprobation  of  the  persecutions 
against  the  Protestants  at  this  time,  when  he  was  committed 
with  Louis  on  other  points,  and  might  have  been  tempted  to 
win  the  favour  of  the  king  by  recognizing  him  as  the  cfaampiou 
of  Catholicism,  is  a  still  higher  testimony  to  his  noble  courage. 
He  has  been  suspected  at  least  of  secret  connivance  at  these 
barbarous  proceedings.  Mr.  Ranke  entirely  acquits  him  of 
this  charge,  and  declares  that  he  couched  his  prot«station  in 
the  remarkable  words,  —  'It  is  right  to  draw  men  into  the 
temple,  not  to  drag  them  by  force.'  Innocent  died  before  the 
termination  of  these  disputes.  The  short  papacy  of  Alexander 
Vill.  and  that  of  Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli)  occupy  the  few 
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remaining  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1700  Clement 
XL  ( Albani)  ascended  the  Papal  tlirone.  The  close  of  this 
century  was  the  proposed  limit  of  Mr.  Kanke^s  labours ;  but  he 
has  subjoined  a  chapter  or  two  on  the  later  history,  which  we 
could  ]iave  wished  had  been  more  full  and  complete.  The 
eiglitoentli  century  might  have  afforded  ample  matter  for 
another  volume. 

We  conclude  our  article  with  some  few  remarks  (chiefly  from 
Mr.  Ranke)  on  tlie  state  of  the  city  and  of  theBoman  territory 
during  tliis  pt^riod.      In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Popes 
gradually  Iwjcame  men  of  peace  ;  the  energies  of  foreign  re- 
concjuest  had  died  away ;  the  quiet  maintenance  of  their  power 
and  dignity  contented  tlieir  subdued  ambition ;  they  had  shrunk 
into  the  sovereigns  of  Kome,  and  their  pride  seemed  now  to  be 
to  embellish  their  capital,  and  to  make  Rome,  as  it  had  been  the 
seat  first  of  civil,  then  of  spiritual  government,  now  the  centre  of 
European  art.     Modern  Rome  is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of 
this  century.  St.  Peter  s  was  finished  under  Paul  V.;  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  older  churches,  the  Lateran  and  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  ;  and  most  of  the  other  sacred  edifices  which 
at  present  attract  the  stranger  by  tlieir  interior  splendour,  and, 
we  miLst  add,  in  general  offend  him  by  their  deviations  from 
the  great  principles  of  architecture,  bear  evident  signs  of  this 
age ;  for  with  the  impulse  of  reviving  Catholicism,  the  creative 
powers,  the  grandeur  of  conception,  and  tlie  boldness  of  execu- 
tion, in  Catholic  art,  either  altogether  failed,  or  gave  place  to 
the  love  of  tasteless  ornament  and  imharmonized  extravagance. 
Even  in  St.  Peter's,  in  Forsyth's  bitter  language,  *  a  wretched 
plasterer  came  down  from  Como  to  break  the  sacred  imity  of 
Michael  Angelo's  [or  rather  Bramante's]  master  idea.'     The 
modem  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Rome  seems  to  indicate 
the  residence  of  a  wealthy  hierarchy  reposing  in  peaceful  dignity 
and  luxtuiating  in  costly  building,  but  having  departed  from 
the  pure  and  simple  nobleness  of  classical  antiquity,  the  passion 
of  the  preceding  age,  without  going  back  to  the  harmonious 
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richness,  the  iniiiiite  variety,  yet  imity  of  impression,  which  is 
foimd  in  the  genuine  Catholic  Christian  art,  the  Gothic,  or 
German  style.  The  palaces  of  Rome,  on  the  whole,  are  much 
finer  than  the  modem  churches.  They  indicate  the  residence 
of  an  opulent  and  splendid  aristocracy;  and  such,  partly 
composed  of  the  older  houses,  partly  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Papal  families,  was  the  nobility  of  Rome.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Colonnas,  the  names  of  the  older  Roman  aris- 
tocracy are  little  connected  with  the  palaces,  libraries,  and 
galleries,  still  less  with  that  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  modern  city,  the  rich  splendour  of  the  num- 
berless villas  of  Rome.  '  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,'  saya  Mr.  Ronke, '  there  were  reckoned  to  be  in  Rome 
about  fifty  families  300,  thirty-five  200,  sixteen  100  years  old ; 
all  below  this  were  considered  of  vulgar  and  low  birth.  Many 
of  thera  were  either  settled  or  had  possessions  in  the  Campagna. 
Most  of  this  old  nobility,  however,  were  tempted  to  become 
holders  of  Lnogbi  di  Monte.  The  sudden  reduction  of  the 
interest  brought  them  into  difficulties,  and  they  were  gradu- 
ally obliged  to  alienate  their  estates  to  the  wealthier  papal 
families,  who  thus  became  the  non-resident  holders  of  vast 
landed  property.' 

Mr.  Ranke  considers  these  large  estates,  held  by  a  few  pro- 
prietors (exactly  the  tatifundla  of  old  Rome),  as  one  great 
cause  of  the  deterioration  of  agriculture  in  the  Campagna. 
From  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  lands,  they  required  the 
constant  and  unremitting  care  of  resident  farmers,  interested  in 
their  productiveness.  The  system  of  small  farms,  with,  as  far 
as  might  be,  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil,  could  alone 
successfully  conduct  the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  territory. 
Mr.  Ranke  concurs  with  many  writers  in  attributing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  malaria  to  the  destruction  of  the  woods.  Gre- 
gory XIII.  destroyed  those  in  the  valleys  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting and  extending  agriculture ;  Sixtus  V.  those  on  the 
mountains,  in  order  to  lay  open  the  haunts  of  the  banditti. 
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that  period,  however,  the  malaria  has  constantly  encroached 
more  and  more,  on  districts  before  either  partially  visited,  or 
not  at  all.  Under  these  fatal  influences  the  produce  of  the 
Campagna  diminislied  yearly. 

The  interference  of  the  government,  and  the  injudicious 
remedy  applied  to  tlie  growing  evil,  completed  the  work  of 
(h'K(»hition.  Urban  VIII.  adopted  the  fatal  measure  of  pro- 
]ii]>iting  the  exportation  of  com,  cattle,  and  oil,  not  merely 
from  the  territory  at  large,  but  from  one  district  to  another ; 
and  he  gave  almost  unlimited  authority  to  the  prefect.  This 
magistrate  was  empowered  to  assess  the  price  of  com  according 
to  tlie  liarvest,  and  in  proportion  to  that  price  to  compel  the 
bakers  to  regidate  the  price  and  weight  of  bread. 

The  prefect  l)ecame  immediately  an  enormous  and  uncon- 
trolled monopolist ;  and  it  is  from  this  time  that  the  complaints 
of  the  ruin  of  tlie  papal  territories  commence.  In  oiur  former 
article  we  extract<jd  a  passage  from  the  Venetian  despatches, 
expressive  of  the  somewhat  jealous  admiration,  with  which  the 
native  of  that  state  in  elder  days  surveyed  the  unexampled 
riclmess  and  fertility  of  Romagna.  '  In  oiu-  journey  to  Rome 
and  bjick '  (writes  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  1621),  *we  have 
remarked  tlie  great  poverty  of  the  peasantry  and  the  common 
p<K)pl(.',  the  diminished  pro8ix*rity,  not  to  say  the  very  limited 
means,  of  all  otlier  classes.  Tliis  is  the  effect  of  the  syst-em  of 
government,  and  tlie  wretched  state  of  commerce.  Bologna 
and  Ferrara  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  splendoiu:  in  their 
palaces  and  their  nobility.  Ancona  is  not  without  conmierce 
with  Ragusa  and  Turkey.  All  the  other  cities  are  far  gone  to 
decay.'  Thti  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  in  a  memorial  to  Alexander 
VII.,  described  the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  peasants  and  lower 
classes  as  worse  than  those  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt : — *  People 
not  conquered  by  the  sword,  but  either  bestowed  on,  or  of  their 
own  free  will  subjected  to  the  Roman  See,  are  more  inhumanly 
treated  than  slaves  in  Syria  or  Africa  I' 

How  singular  the  contrast  between  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
and  the  haciemlcvs  of  Rome's  faithfid  servants  in  South  America  I 
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Here,  is  Bomanism  subduing  ferocious  or  indolent  savages  to 
the  arts  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  life,  changing  the  wild 
forest  or  unwholesome  swamp  into  rich  com  land ;  there,  close 
at  home,  turning  a  paradise  into  a  desert ! — so  completely  does 
even  the  same  form  of  Christianity  differ  in  its  effects,  accord- 
ing to  the  circiunstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  state  of 
society.  In  one  case,  we  see  it  devoting  itself  with  single- 
mindedness  to  the  welfare  of  the  lowest  of  mankind;  in  the 
other,  as  blind  to  its  interests  as  to  higher  obligations,  in  that 
very  place  where,  in  many  respects,  it  had  concentrated  its 
strongest  zeal  and  profoundest  piety,  neglecting  the  most 
solemn,  the  most  Christian  duty,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
committed  to  its  charge.  Even  Boman  Catholics  could  not 
but  allow  that- what  they  conscientiously  considered  the  best 
religion,  produced  the  worst  government  in  Europe. 
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V, 
CLEMENT  XIV.  AND  THE  JESUITS.' 

(June,  1848.) 

We  must  confess  that  something  like  profane  curiosity  arrested 
our  attention,  and  compelled  us,  as  it  were,  to  a  more  careful 
examination  of  this  book.  Its  author  had  previously  published 
a  History  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  in  six  volumes ;  and  with 
that  patience  which  belongs  to  our  crafty  we  had  perused  them 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  M.  Cr^tineau  Joly  is  so 
awfully  impressed,  not  only  with  the  greatness  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  but  with  the  absolute  identification  of  their  cause  and 
that  of  true  religion,  almost  with  their  impeccability,  that  he 
can  scarcely  be  offended  if  we  pronounce  his  work,  in  our 
opinion,  far  below  the  dignity  of  his  theme.  That  theme 
would  indeed  test  the  powers  of  the  most  consummate  writer. 
The  historian  of  the  Jesuits  should  possess  a  high  and  generouA 
sympathy  with  their  self-devotion  to  what  they  esteemed  the 
cause  of  their  Master,  their  all-embracing  activity,  their  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  adventure  in  the  wildest  regions ;  but  no  less 
must  he  show  a  severe  sagacity  in  discerning  the  human 
motives,  the  worldly  policy,  the  corporate,  which  absorbed  the 
personal  ambition  ;  he  must  feel  admiration  of  the  force  which 
could  compel  multitudes,  lustre  after  lustre,  century  after 
century,  to  annihilate  the  individual,  and  become  obedient, 
mechanically-moving  wheels  of  that  enormous  religious  steam- 
engine,  which  was  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  precepts, 
doctrines,  knowledge,  principles  of  action,  all  of  one  pattern, 

'  CUment  XIV.  et  Us  JisuUeg.    Pkir  J.  Ci^tineaa  Joly.    Paris,  1847. 
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all  woven  into  one  piece ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exercise  a 
sound  and  fearles§  judgement  as  to  the  workings  of  such  an  in- 
Bnence  on  the  happiness,  the  dignity  of  mankind.  He  must 
have  the  industry  for  accumulating  an  appalling  mass  of  ma- 
terials, yet  he  gifted  with  that  subtle  and  almost  intuitive 
dj scrim i nation  which  will  appreciate  the  value  and  the  amount 
of  truth  contained  in  documents,  here  fiunished  by  friends  who 
have  been  dazzled  into  blindness  by  the  most  fanatic  zeal — 
there  by  enemies  who  have  been  darkened  into  blindness,  no  less 
profound,  by  that  intense  hatred,  which  even  beyond  all  other 
religious  orders  or  bodies  of  men  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
Jesuits  to  provoke.  He  must  be  armed  with  a  love  of  truth 
which  can  trample  down,  on  all  sides,  the  thick  jungle  of  pre- 
judice which  environs  the  whole  subject;  he  must  be  superior 
to  the  temptation  of  indulging  either  tlie  eloquence  of  pane- 
gyric or  the  eloquence  of  satire :  endowed  with  a  commanding 
judgement,  in  short,  which,  after  rigid  investigation,  shall  not 
only  determine  in  what  proportions  and  with  what  deductions 
the  charges  entertained  by  a  large  part  of  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  of  mankind  against  the  order  are  well-grounded, 
but  at  the  same  time  account  for  their  general  acceptance ; 
that  acceptance  marked  sufficiently  by  the  one  clear  fact  that 
Jesuitism  and  kindred  words  have  become  part  of  the  common 
language  of  Koman  Catholic,  as  well  as  of  Protestant  countries. 
The  work  of  M,  Cr^tineau  Joly  is  too  incoherent  and  frag- 
mentary, too  much  wanting  in  dignity  and  solidity,  for  a 
history ;  it  is  too  hea\'y  and  prolix  for  an  apology.  It  is  a, 
loose  assemblage  of  materials,  wrought  in  as  they  have  occurred, 
ax  they  have  been  furnished  by  the  gradually  increasing  con- 
fidence of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  or  have  struck  the  author  in 
the  course  of  rambling  and  multifarious  reading- — of  passives 
pressed  into  the  service  from  all  quarters,  especially  from  Pro- 
testant writers,  who  may  have  deviated  through  candour,  love 
of  parados,  or  the  display  of  eloquence,  into  praises  of  the 
Jesuits;  of  long  lists  of  iUustrioua  names,  which  have  never 
transpired  beyond  the  archives   of  the   Order — interminable 
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lists  in  which  the  more  distinguished  among  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  martyrs,  and  the  few  who  have  achieved  lasting 
fame  as  theologians  or  pulpit  orators,  historians,  men  of 
U'tters,  or  men  of  science,  are  lost,  and  can  only  be  detected 
by  patient  examination;  of  elaborate  vindications  of  all  the 
acts  of  tlie  whole  Order,  and  almost  every  individual  member 
of  it,  witli  cliarges  of  ignorance,  calumny,  heresy,  Jansenism, 
Gallicanism,  Protestantism,  Nationalism,  Atheism,  against 
all  their  adversaries.  The  '  History  of  the  Company  of  Jesus' 
does  not  appi»ar  to  us  superior  to  the  general  mediocrity  of 
those  coiuith'ss  ultraniontanist  liistories,  biographies,  hagio- 
gnipliies,  and  treatises  wliich  have  been  teeming  from  the 
Parisian,  and  even  tlie  provincial,  press  of  France  for  the  last 
few  years,  scarcely  one  of  wliicli,  notwithstanding  their  mutual 
collaudations,  has  forced  its  way  into  the  high  places  of  FVench 
literatiu'e. 

Under  tliese  impressions,  we  miglit  not  have  been  disposed  to 
linger  long  over  tliis  seventh  or  supplementary  volume  of  Jesuit 
hist  or}'  from  the  same  pen ;  but  the  following  paragraph,  in  one 
of  tlie  earliest  jKiges  (p.  7),  seized  upon  us  like  a  spell : — 

Neverthclew,  when  my  labours  were  ended,  I  was  appalled  at  my 
own  work ;  for  high  above  all  those  iiamcH  which  were  conflicting  against 
each  other  to  their  mutual  shame  and  dishonour,  there  was  one  pre- 
eminent, which  the  ApoHtolic  throne  aoome<l  to  shield  with  its  inviola- 
bility. The  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  to  whom  I  have  long 
vowed  afTectionate  respect,  entreated  mo  not  to  rend  the  veil  which 
concealed  such  a  Pontificate  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The  General  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus,  who  for  so  many  and  such  powerful  motives 
could  not  but  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  disclosures  which  I  was  about 
to  make,  added  hin  urgent  remonstrances  to  those  of  some  of  the  Car- 
dinals. In  the  name  of  his  Order,  and  in  that  of  tlio  Holy  See,  he  im- 
plored me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  renounce  tlie  publication  of  this 
history.  Tln'y  poramidcil  even  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Pius  the  Ninth, 
to  interpose  his  wishes  and  his  authority  in  support  of  their  counsels 
and  their  remonstrances. 

The  good  Catholic  must  have  yielded,  but  the  author  was 
inexorable.  In  vain  Cardinals  implored ;  vain  were  the  bimjt- 
iug  tears  of  the  General  of  the  Comjiany  ;  vain  was  the  judgcj- 
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ment  of  Infallibility  itself.  The  Btern  Kease  of  justice,  the 
rigid  love  of  truth  in  an  bistorian  of  the  Jesuits,  admitted  no 
compromise,  diAclained  all  tiraid  prudence,  iufiexibly  rejected 
prajexa,  tears,  commands.  The  hesitating  printers  were  ordered 
to  proceed — ^the  irrevocable  work  went  on.  Shall  we  betray 
om"  want  of  charity  if  we  suggest  a  further  motive  for  this  lofty 
determination  ?  To  us  Reviewers,  unhappily  ita  most  pitiable 
victims,  and  therefore  endowed  with  a  peculiar  acuteness  in 
discerning  ita  workings,  a  new  passion  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  human  heart,,  and  to  vie  with  those  old  and 
ndgar  incentives,  the  love  of  fame,  money,  power,  and  plea- 
sure. It  partakes,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  some  of  these,  but  it 
surpasses  them  all  in  its  intensity — we  mean  the  love  of  book- 
making  and  of  publishing  books.  Men  have  sacrificed  their 
children,  their  sons  and  their  daughters ;  men  have  abandoned 
their  country  at  the  call  of  duty,  have  given  up  place,  have 
vacated  seats  in  Parliament,  have  neglected  profitable  in- 
vestments of  capital ;  but  who  has  ever  suppressed  a  book 
which  he  expected  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  ? 

The  dreadful  epilogue,  then,  has  issued  from  the  press  ;  but 
we  must  ingenuously  acknowledge,  that  if  any  unconscious  anti- 
papal  prepossession  disturbed  the  native  candour  of  our  mind, 
it  has  by  no  means  foimd  full  gratification.  We  have  not  been 
shocked  so  much  as  we  hoped  by  our  author's  disclosiu'es.  We 
cannot  think  that  the  fears  of  the  Cardinals  will  be  altogether 
realized.  The  devoted  heroism  of  the  General  of  the  Jesiuts, 
who  would  sacrifice  the  interests,  and  even  the  revenge  of  his 
Order  against  a  hostile  pontiff,  rather  than  expose  the  ques- 
tionable proceedings  of  a  holy  conclave,  and  the  weakness,  at 
least,  if  not  worse,  attributed  to  a  Pope — even  the  natural 
solicitude  of  good  Piua  IX.  for  the  vmsullied  fame  of  all  hia 
predecessors — all  these,  we  suspect,  have  been  called  forth 
without  quite  adequate  cause.  The  Papacy  has  undergone 
more  perilous  trials — ^recovered  from    more  fatal  blows.     We 
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to  their  accomplishment — that  Antichrist  is  about  to  fall  by 
a  parricidal  hand — that  M.  Cr^tineau  Joly's  is  the  little  book 
of  the  Bevelations  which  is  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  the 
hour  of  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

To  the  high  ultramontane  theory  it  may  indeed  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  these  revelations.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  historian  of  the  Jesuits  should  have  some  serious  mis- 
givings when  about  to  immolate  a  pope  to  the  fame  of  the 
suppressed  order — to  display  (as  he  thinks  he  displays)  a 
pontiff,  raised  to  his  infallibility  by  imworthy  covenants,  at 
least  bordering  on  simony ;  afterwards  endeavouring  by  every 
subterfuge  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  price  for  which  he  had 
sold  himself ;  and  at  length  on  compulsion  only  fulfilling  the 
terms  which  he  had  signed,  issuing  with  a  cruel  pang  the  fiEital 
bull  which  he  himself  knew  to  be  full  of  fjEdsehood  and  iniquity, 
and  dying  literally  of  remorse. 

Such  is  the  pious  scope  of  M.  Cr^tineau  Joly's  tome.*  We  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  delicate  question  of  papal  infalli- 
bility, cannot  think  that  our  author  has  made  out  his  case 
against  Clement  XIV.  Ghinganelli,  we  still  think,  was  a  good 
and  an  enlightoned  man ;  whose  end  was  calamitous  because  he 
wanted  the  decision  and  inflexibility  absolutely  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  policy  which  he  had  fearfully,  perhaps  re- 
luctantly undertaken.  It  required  the  energy  of  a  Hildebrand 
either  boldly  to  confront  Europe,  which  was  trembling  in  its 
allegiance,  not  merely  to  the  Papacy,  but  to  Christianity  itself; 
or  to  break  with  the  past,  and  endeavour  by  wise  and  well- 
timed  alterations  to  rule  the  future.  Ganganelli  was  unequal 
— but  who  would  have  been  equal  to  the  crisis?     Count  St. 

'  M.  Cr^tineau  Joly  supposes  a  tacit  confederacy  of  Jansenism,  ProtestaotiBin, 
FhiloHophism,  Rationalism,  Atheism,  to  hunt  the  Jesuits,  the  sole  safeguard  of 
Christianity,  from  the  earth ;  and  a  regularly  organized  conspiracy  of  the  ministers 
C'ioiseul,  Florida  Blanca,  and  Pombal,  to  expel  them  from  the  dominions  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  former  allegation  is  true  enough,  if  it  means  only  that 
a  fervid  hatred  of  the  Jesuitii  was  common  to  some  of  the  most  religious  and  many 
of  the  most  irreligious  of  mankind,  though  none  protested  against  the  bad  usage 
i\ii^.y  met  with  more  strenuously  than  Voltaire^  D'AIembert,  and  Frederick  II.  The 
couhpiracy  of  Choiseul  and  Co.  is  a  dream. 
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Priest,  in  his  recent  work,  has  related  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits ; 
their  espuliiioii — sudden,  unresisted,  almost  unregretted,  at  leaat 
not  attended  or  followed  by  any  strong  popular  movement  in 
their  favour — from  Portugal,  from  Spain,  from  France,  and  even 
from  some  of  the  elates  of  Italy.  The  'Chute  des  Jesuites' 
has  been  translated  into  English.'  It  is  written  with  spirit 
and  eloquence  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  truth  and  justice. 
Though  it  is  described  by  M.  Cr^tineau  Joly  as  little  trusts 
worthy  (^pew  verUlique),  we  do  not  discover  much  difference  in 
the  facts,  as  they  appear  in  the  two  accounts ;  nor,  where  these 
differ,  do  we  think  the  advantage  is  with  the  later  writer.  But 
though  this  preliminary  history  is  necessary,  at  least  in  its 
outline,  to  the  understanding  of  *  Clement  XFV.  and  the 
Jesuits,'  the  fall — the  inevitable  fall  of  the  Order  may  be 
traced,  and  briefly,  to  a  much  higher  origin. 

The  Jesuits,  soon  after  their  foundation,  had  achieved  an 
estraordinary  victory.  After  the  first  burst  of  the  Reformation 
they  arrested  the  tide  of  progress.  The  hand  on  the  dial  had 
gone  back  at  their  command.  They  had  sternly,  imscrupu- 
loualy,  remorselessly — in  many  parts  of  Europe  triumphantly — 
fought  their  battle.  ttTiere  the  mighty  revolution  could  only, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  ended  in  anarchy,  their  triumph 
was  followed  with  beneficial  results;  where,  as  in  England, 
there  were  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  better  system, 
by  God's  good  providence  they  were  frustrated  in  their  designs. 
They  had  terrified  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  the  regicidal 
doctrines  of  some  of  their  more  daring  writers.  These  doctrines 
had  been  carried  into  effect  by  some  mad  fanatics,  and  the  like 
attempted  by  more. 

Peace  was  restored ;  and  from  that  period  the  Roman  Catholic 
kings  of  Europe  were  for  the  most  part  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Jesuits,  Through  them,  and  by  them,  monarchs  ruled. 
The  Jesuit  director  was  a  secret,  irresponsible,  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  whom  no  court  intrigue  could  supplant^  no  national 
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remonstrance  force  into  rcRignation — he  was  unshaken  alike 
by  royal  caprice,  by  aristocratic  rivalry,  by  popular  discontent. 

Throuf:;hout  the  same  period  the  Jesuits,  if  they  did  not  pos- 
sess a  monopoly,  hud  the  largest  share  in  public  education. 
Inheriting  the  sii^icity  wliicli  had  induced  their  great  foimders 
to  throw  oif  all  needless  incumbrance  of  older  monastic  habita 
and  rules,  and  accommodating  tliemselves  with  the  same  con- 
summate skill  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  they  had 
endeavoured  to  seize  upjn,  to  pre-occupy,  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation.  Their  strength  was  in  their  well-organized 
technical  plan  of  instruction — in  tlieir  manuals ;  but  above  all 
in  their  activity,  in  their  watclifulness,  tlieir  unity  of  purpose. 
Tliey  liad  attempted,  it  has  been  well  said,  to  stereotype  the 
mind  of  Europe.  They  luid  })een  the  only  schoolmaster  abroad ; 
they  had  cast  every  branch  of  learning,  every  science  in  their 
mould  ;  they  had  watclied  every  dawning  genius,  and  pressed 
it  into  tlieir  service ;  they  possessed  everywhere  large  establish- 
ments, enormous  wealth,  emissaries  as  secret  and  subtle  as  un- 
seen spirits,  working  to  this  one  end,  moving  with  one  impulse. 

This  dominion  lasted,  with  greater  or  less  interruption  in 
different  countries,  for  about  two  centuries  ;  and  all  this  time 
these  royal  races  were  gradually  becoming  worn  out  and  effete. 
How  far  physical  infirmities,  from  perpetual  intermarriages, 
may  have  contributed  to  this  residt,  it  is  l>eyond  us  to  decide ; 
but,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  mental  growth  appears  to  have 
been  stunted  and  dwarfed.  With  all  the  fears,  but  without 
the  noble  aspirations  of  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion,  they 
were  at  once  inflexibly  orthodox — orthodox  to  the  persecution 
of  all  dissentients — punctilious  in  all  the  outward  formalities 
of  Catholicism,  and  imblushingly,  indescribably  profligate.  In 
some  cases,  especially  in  Spain,  secluded  as  much  as  Oriental 
despots  from  all  intercourse  even  with  the  nobility,  they  forgot 
or  seemed  unconscious  of  their  di\'ine  mission,  the  welfare  of 
their  kingdom.  The  affairs  of  state  were  abandoned  to  an 
upstart  minister  or  an  imperious  mistress.  Their  most  harm- 
less occupation  was  in  the  sports  of  the  field  or  costly  pomps 
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and  ceremonies :  disgraceful  intrigues  and  orgies  Iiad  ceased  by 
degrees  to  shock  the  public  morals.  M.  Cretineau  Joly  has 
described  in  Joseph  of  Portugal  the  character  of  hia  class  : — 
'Ce  prince,  comme  la  plupart  dea  monarqiiea  de  eon  sitwle, 
£tait  Boupconneiix,  timide,  faible,  voluptueux,  toujoure  prfit  a 
Hceorder  sa  confiance  au  moins  digne  et  au  plus  courtisan.' 
But  who  had  been  chiefly  concerned  in  the  training — under 
whose  infltience,  if  not  direct  spiritual  guidance,  had  grown  up, 
or  rather  had  dwindled  down,  this  race  of  sovereigns  ? 

At  the  close  of  this  period  what  was  the  general  stat«  of  the 
Continent  ?  Religion  had  become  a  form,  a  habit,  a  conven- 
tional discipline.  The  morals  of  the  higher  orders  were  fear- 
fully corrupt — the  ignorance  of  the  lower  preparing  them  for 
the  wildest  excesses  when  the  tocain  of  revolution  should  sound. 
In  most  countries — in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal — ^the  intellect  of 
man  might  seem  dead  ;  the  creative  fires  of  genius  in  arts  and 
letters  wavered,  expired.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  some  bold 
effort  was  made.  An  eccentric  philosopher,  like  Vico,  uttered 
his  oracles,  pnidently,  or  at  least  fortunately,  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness and  ambiguity — not  only  not  comprehended,  but  utterly 
disregarded  in  his  own  day.  In  France,  the  one  intellectual 
nation,  the  great  and  ubiquitous  bodyguard  of  the  Papacy 
must  succumb,  as  to  their  bolder  ultramontane  theories, 
before  the  pride  and  power  of  Louis  XIV,  The  Great 
Monarch  and  the  Great  Nation  reject  the  vulgar,  abject 
subordination  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome;  they  will  remain 
Catholics,  but  will  not  be  without  some  special  and  distinctive 
prerogative.  The  Gallican  Church,  according  to  the  happy 
phrase  of  Gioberti,  set  itself  up  as  a  permanent  Anti-pope. 
In  France,  therefore,  the  Jesuits  must  content  themselves  with 
sharing  with  the  mistress  wife,  I-e  Tellier  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  compensatory  satisfaction  of  persecuting  the 
Protestants,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
Dragonnades.* 

'  M.  Si,  Priest,  in  hin  pnitaop.  hiw  dtacrihcd  with  pcrffcl  Imtli  llirir  rulo  over 
Ijimii  XIV.     '  La  plus  lier  dcts  honimea,  le  phie  indipewlaat  des  rotB,  nc  ivnuut 
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But  while  some  of  the  loftier  minds,  like  Boesnet,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  building  up  their  system  and  asserting  the  immemo- 
rial, traditional,  and  exceptional  independence  of  the  Galilean 
Church — while  gentler  spirits,  like  F^n^lon,  were  losing  them- 
selves in  mysticism — the  more  profound  religion  of  France 
broke  at  once  with  the  cold  formalism,  the  prudent  expediency, 
the  casuistic  morality,  the  unawakening  theology  of  Jesuitism. 
Jansenism  arose.  Protestant  in  the  groundwork  of  its  doctrine, 
in  its  naked  Augustinianism ;  Protestant  in  its  inflexible  firm- 
ness, in  the  conscious  superiority  of  its  higher  spirituality; 
most  humbly  Catholic  in  its  language  to  the  see  of  Borne; 
Catholic  in  its  rigid  asceticism ;  Catholic,  or  rather  medisBval, 
in  all  its  monastic  discipline  and  in  its  belief  in  miracles — ^it 
declared  war  against  Jesuitism,  which  accepted  the  challenge 
to  internecine  battle.  Pascal  sent  out  the  '  Provincial  Letters:* 
Jesuitism  staggered ;  rallied,  but  never  recovered  the  fiEttal 
blow.  No  book  was  ever  so  well-timed,  or  so  happily  adapted 
to  its  time.  Independent  of  its  moral  power,  which  appealed 
with  such  irresistible  force  to  the  unquenchable  sentiment  of 
right  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  which  resists  all  tampering 
with  the  first  sacred  principles  of  integrity  and  truth,  the  very 
office  and  function  of  casuistry — ^at  a  period  when  the  French 
language  had  nearly  attained,  or  was  striving  to  attain,  that 
exquisite  vividness,  distinctness,  objectivity  of  style,  which  is 
its  great  characteristic,  appeared  the  most  admirable  model  of 
all   these  qualifications.     At  a  period  when  high  aristocratic 

d'antre  jong  qne  celui  des  J^uites,  le  porta  par  crainto  et  Timposa  k  son  peaplA,  i 
aa  cour,  k  na  famille.  Une  jeune  princesse,  qn'il  aimait^  non  pas  comme  son  enfimt^ 
ce  serait  tiop  pen  dire,  mais  comme  lui-mSme,  osa  refuser  les  demiers  aveux  4  on 
confesseur  j^uite,  et  n'6chappa  k  la  disgrace  que  par  la  mort.  Partout  leor 
presence  se  fit  nidement  sentir.  Un  J^suite,  la  bollo  Unigenitus  k  la  main,  dere- 
nait  Tarbitre  de  la  France  et  la  remplit  de  terreur.  Des  ^7^uos,  dont  il  avaitfiiit 
ses  esclaves,  veillaient  an  lit  de  mort  du  Grand  Roi,  et  lui  d^fendaient  la  reconcili- 
ation et  Toubli ;  plus  tard  ce  moine  rentra  dans  la  poussiire,  mais  son  esprit  Ini 
Bunr^t.  Qui  ne  rappelle  les  billets  do  confession?  Des  mourants,  faut«  de 
B^asRocier  anx  haines  des  J^suites,  succomb&ront  sans  recevoir  les  consolations  de 
TEglise/ — '  Their  success  iras  complete :  they  ruled,  witbont  contest,  the  con- 
sciences of  the  great  and  the  education  of  youth.  They  alone  were  exempt  Izom 
taxation  to  which  the  clergy  were  compeUed  to  yield,*  &c— P.  vii. 
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social  manoers  and  a  brilliant  literature  had  sharpened  and 
refined  to  the  utmost  the  passion  and  the  nice  and  fastidious 
taste  for  wit — came  forth  this  unique  example  of  the  finest 
irony,  the  most  graceful  yet  biting  sarcasm,  this  unwearying 
epigram  in  two  voliunes.  The  Jansenista  evea  invaded  the 
acknowledged  province  of  their  adversaries.  The  Port  Royal 
books  of  education  not  merely  dared  to  interfere  with,  but  to 
surpass  in  the  true  philosophy  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in 
liveliness  and  popidarity,  the  best  manuals  of  the  Jesuits,* 
Jansenism  struck  at  the  heart  of  Jesuitism :  but  it  was  foiled, 
it  was  defeated  ;  its  convents  and  its  schools  were  closed ;  its 
genius  too  expired  with  the  first  generation  of  its  founders ; 
Arnaidd,  Pascal,  Nicole,  Sacy,  had  no  legitimate  successors ;  it 
became  a  harsh,  a  narrow,  an  unpopular  sect ;  it  retained  the 
inflexible  honesty  and  deep  religious  energy — but  the  original 
aversion  had  been  not  only  retained,  that  sterner  element  had 
been  goaded  by  persecution  and  fostered  by  exclusiveness  into 
absolute  and  inveterate  hostility  to  the  established  religion. 
Still  professedly  humble  Catholics  and  loyal  subjects,  the  later 
Janseuists  were  at  heart  Disseutera,  and  in  training  for  severe 
Republicans.  But  Jansenism,  both  in  its  origin  as  a  reasser- 
tion  of  high  religious  faith,  and  to  its  close  as  a  separate  sect, 
was  confined  witbin  a  certain  circle.  It  had  followers  if  not 
proselytes,  whose  history  it  might  be  worth  while  fully  to  trace 
out,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere:  yet  everywhere  it  was  the  secession, 
the  self-seclusion  of  a  few,  who  either  dwelt  alone  with  their 
profound  religious  convictions  and  occupations,  or  communi- 
cated by  a  timid  and  mysterious  freemasonry  with  a  certain 
circle  of  kindred  minds.  They  had  fallen,  and  they  knew  it, 
on  ungenial  times.  Their  sympathies  were  not  with  the  pre- 
vailing religion  :  tbey  were  repelled  and  revolted  by  the  grow- 
ing irreligion. 

'  ll  u  ftmnsing  to  oluicne  chat  but  one  of  the  Jesuit  books  of  education  k«p*  ita 
ground,  and  that  (in  the  Duke  of  Newoutle  «liv«  [«  ihe  fiurtf)  id  d&ily,  hourlj  uee, 
BBpcciolly  inlhfl  gnmlest  of  our  public  nchools.  Who  has  snapetled  that  tterjaipj 
of  BeiuBo  or  noDscnao  Trraea  compomd  >t  Eton  maj  bo  infected  bj  jMuit ' 
Qradut  ia  a  Jesuit  book.    Let  I)r.  Uawtrey  look  to  it. 
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Tlnis  in  Europe,  more  particularly  in  France,  the  result  of 
the  whole,  the  melancholy  close  of  two  centuries  of  Jesuit 
dominion,  or  at  least  dominance,  over  the  human  mind,  was  in 
the  hifi^her  orders  utter  irreligion,  or  a  creed  without  moral 
influence ;  ignonince,  and  the  superstition,  without  the  re- 
straintd  of  religion,  among  the  lower.  With  the  aristocracy 
religion  displayed  itself  as  an  usage,  a  form,  as  a  constantly 
recurring  spectacle ;  it  lingered  as  a  habit^  perhaps  with  some 
stirrings  of  uneasiness  at  excessive  vice,  and  was  ready  to  offer 
a  few  years  of  passionate  devotion  as  a  set-^ff  against  a  life  of 
other  passions.  Never  was  that  compensatory  system,  which  is 
the  danger,  we  will  not  aver  the  necessary  consequence,  of  the 
Bomish  Confesional  and  Direction,  so  undisguised  or  immiti- 
gated  in  its  evil  effects.  A  Lent  of  fasting  and  retirement 
atoned  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  however  that  year  might  have 
been  spent.  The  king  parted  from  his  mistress,  he  to  the  foot 
of  his  confessor,  she  perhaps  to  a  convent ;  intrigues  were  sus- 
pended by  mutual  consent ;  the  theatres  were  closed,  religious 
music  only  was  heard.  Comeille  and  Molidre  gave  place  to 
Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  ;  sackcloth  and  ashes  were  the  court 
fashions.  The  carnival  had  ushered  in — ^more  than  a  carnival 
celebrated  the  end  of  this  redeeming,  this  atoning,  this  all 
absolving  season.  The  past  was  wiped  off,  the  bankrupt  soul 
began  life  anew  on  a  fresh  score  ;  in  an  instant  all  again  was 
wild  revelry,  broken  schemes  of  seduction  united  again,  old 
liaisons  resimied  their  sway,  or  the  zest  thus  acquired  by  brief 
restraint  gave  rise  to  new  ones.  The  well-bred  priest  or 
bishop  made  his  bow  and  retired;  or  hovered,  himself  not 
always  unscathed,  upon  the  verge  of  the  dissipated  circle.  The 
director  of  the  royal  conscience  withdrew  his  importunate 
presence,  or  only  attended  with  the  Feuille  des  B^n^fices,  to 
grant  some  rich  and  convenient  preferment  to  some  high-bom 
Abb6 ;  to  place  at  the  head,  nominally  at  least,  of  some  monas- 
tery foimded  by  a  St.  Bernard,  some  successful  author  of  gay 
couplets,  some  wit  whose  sayings  had  sparkled  from  salon  to 
salon;   to  raise  to  the  most  splendid  prelacies  not  always 
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Feueloue  or  Vincents  de  Paul.  M.  St.  Priest  has  a  rich  sad 
story  of  the  religion  of  Louis  XV,  '  You  will  be  damued,'  said 
the  Kiug  to  Choiseul.  The  minister  remonstrated,  and  ven- 
tiu-ed  to  observe  that  his  Majesty  ought  to  be  under  some  ap- 
prehensions, considering  his  exalted  station,  by  which  'elle 
avait  de  plus  que  aes  Bujct«  le  tort  du  scandale  et  le  danger 
de  I'exemple.'  'Nob  situations,'  replied  Louis,  'sont  bien 
differentea— je  Buis  I'oint  du  Seigneur  1' — (p.  47.)  The  ICing 
explained  his  views,  says  M.  St.  Priest,  that  God  would  never 
permit  the  eternal  damnation  of  a  Roi  fr^  chr6tien,jU8  de  St> 
Ltniie,  provided  he  maintained  the  Catholic  religion. 

Literature  had  burst  its  bonds.  The  Jesuits  were  reposing 
in  contented  pride  on  their  old  achievements;  they  surveyed 
with  complacency,  as  imperishable,  unanswerable,  the  unri- 
valled controversial  treatises  of  Bellarmine,  or  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Petavius,  who,  in  desperate  couMeuce  in  his  atrengtii, 
strove  to  turn  the  rationalising  tendencies  of  the  age  in  favour 
of  au  antiquated  system,  and  sacrifice  the  Bible,  the  one  hope 
and  saving  power  of  Christianity,  to  the  waning  supremacy  of 
the  Church :  or  such  compilations  as  those  of  Sirmond,  who 
rivalled  the  industry,  in  some  respects  the  honesty,  of  the 
great  Benedictine  scholars.  They  had  indeed,  as  if  even  they 
were  conscious  that  something  more  popular,  more  effective 
was  necessary  for  their  spiritual  warfare,  their  great  preacher, 
the  moat  solid,  the  most  judicious,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  of 
that  unequalled  triad  of  pulpit  orators,  Bourdaloue,  Boasuet, 
Massillon ;  they  had  the  most  pleasing  of  the  second  order, 
the  P^re  Neuville,  But  where  were  those  who  could  stir  the 
depths  of  the  religious  heart  like  the  earlier  Janseuists, 
Aroauld,  Pascal,  Nicole  ?  They  had  not,  perhaps  tliey  cared 
not  to  have,  such  perilous  enthusiasts,  to  break  in  upou  their 
calm,  orderly,  and  systematic  rule ;  still  less  had  they  those 
who  could  put  on  tho  lighter  armour,  or  wiold  the  more 
llexiblc  weapons  which  were  necessary  for  the  inevitable  col- 
lision with  the  new  philosophy.  They  could  not  encounter 
wit  with  that  stem  rough  satire  with  which  it  has  sometimes 
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been  put  down,  as  for  instance  by  Bentley;  they  could  not 
meet  malevolent  and  ignorant  misrepresentations  of  Sacred 
history  by  plain  and  popular  expositions  of  the  genuine  Sacred 
writings,  still  less  by  the  vernacular  Bible  itself,  for  which 
they  had  not  prepared  the  mind — nay,  rather,  had  overlaid  and 
choked  the  innate  feeling  which  would  have  yearned  towards 
it :  they  wrote  nothing  which  could  be  read,  published  nothing 
which  obtained  circulation ;  they  continued  to  compile  and  to 
study  folios,  when  Europe  was  ruled  by  pamphlets  and  tales. 
They  could   not  perceive  that  mankind  had  outgrown  their 
trammels ;  and,  without  strength  or  pliancy  to  forge  new  ones, 
they  went  on  riveting  and  hammering  at  the  old  broken  links. 
On  one  memorable  occasion  they  attempted  to  advance  witJi 
the  tide;  but  so  awkwardly,  as  to  earn  ridicule  for  the  un- 
couthness  of  the  eifort,  rather  than  admiration  for  its  courage. 
What  must  have  been  the  eifect  of  the  famous  Tretace  to 
Newton's  Principia,  on  the  religious,  on  the  irreligious— on 
those  especially  who  were  wavering  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
faith  ?     To  the  former  class  the  acknowledgment  that  the  new 
astronomy,   though   of    undeniable   truth,   was   irreconcilable 
with  the  decrees,  or  at  least  with  the  established  notions  of 
the  Church,  must  have  been  a  stunning  shock;   among  the 
others  it  could  not  but  deepen  or  strengthen  contempt  for  a 
faith  which  refused  to  harmonize  with  that  truth  which  it 
dared  not  deny.     We  have  always  thought  it  singularly  for- 
tunate that  this  question  arose  in  England  at  a  time  when 
our  Bibliolatry  had  not  attained  its  height.     No  sooner  had 
Bentley  from  the  post,  then  authoritative,  of  the  pulpit  in 
the   University   of   Cambridge,   and   in   his   Boyle   Lectures, 
showed  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  Newtonian  Astronomy  with 
a  sound  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  than  men  acquiesced  in 
the   rational  theory  that  the   Scriptiu-es,  unless  intended  to 
reveal  astronomical  as  well  as  moral  and  religious  truth,  could 
not  but  speak  the  popular  language,  and  dwell  on  the  apparent 
phenomena  of  the  universe  in  terms  consistent  with  those 
appearances. 
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But  while  in  Europe  Jesuitism,  unprogresaive,  antiquated, 
smitten  witb  a  mortal  lethargy,  retained  any  hold  on  the 
humau  mind  only  by  the  p rest l-ge  of  position,  an  all-embracing 
organization,  and  a  yet  unextinguished  zeal  for  proselytism 
among  the  rising  youth  :^in  its  proper  sphere  —  in  more 
remote  regions — it  was  still  alive  and  expansive.  It.  was  still 
the  unrivalled  missionary ;  it  was  winning  tribes,  if  not  nations, 
to  Christianity  and  to  civilization. 

In  the  Hast,  indeed,  the  romance  of  its  missions  had  passed 
away  with  Xavier  and  his  immediate  followers.  In  all  that 
world  their  success  bad  ceased  to  be  brilliant,  and  (heir  pro- 
ceedings became  more  and  more  questionable.  The  much- 
admired  Chinese  had  become  more  and  more  blind  and 
obdiuTite  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity :  still,  however,  they 
fidly  appreciated  European  knowledge  —  they  retained  the 
Jesuits  in  high  honour  as  scientific  instructors,  while  they 
treated  them  with  secret  or  with  open  contempt  as  preachers 
of  religion.  In  other  parts  of  the  East  the  fatal  quarrels 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  lloman  Catholic,  and  the  still 
fiercer  collisions  between  the  different  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  had  darkened  the  once  promising  pro- 
spects of  Christianity.  The  Jesuits  were  accused  of  carrying 
their  flexible  principle  of  accommodation  to  such  an  extent, 
that  instead  of  converting  idolaters  to  the  faith,  they  had 
themselves  embraced  idolatry.  Europe  had  nmg  with  recla- 
mations against  their  overweening  arrogance,  their  subtle 
intrigues,  their  base  compliances.  The  work  of  the  Capucin 
friar  \orljcrt,  which  embodied  all  these  charges,  had  made  a 
strong  impression  at  Rome.  They  had  been  condemned  by 
more  than  one  Pope;  but,  at  that  distance,  while  they  still 
professed  their  profound,  unresisting,  passive  obedience  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  they  delayed,  they  contested,  they  sent  back 
remonstrances ;  they  complained  of  being  condemned  on 
imfiiir,  partial,  and  hostile  statements ;  appealed  to  the  Pope 
against  the  Pope;  disregarded  mandates,  eluded  bulls;  did 
j^eiything  but  obey.     The  Cardinal  Toumon  was  sent  out  to 
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make  inquiries,  and  with  summary  powers  of  decision  on  the 
B|)ot ; — they  harassed  liim  to  death* 

IJut,  if  it  fared  tluis  with  them  in  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Old  World,  in  the  New  they  were  the  harbingers,  the  bold 
and  laborioufc}  pioneers  of  discovery ;  the  protectors,  the  bene- 
factors, the  civilizern  of  the  indigenous  races.     If  in  North 
America  the  Red  man  could  ever  have  maintained  a  separate 
and  independent  existence;  if  he  could  have  been  civilized, 
and  continued  as  a  progressive  improving  being,  it  would  have 
been  by  the  Jesuits.     If  in  those  trackless  wilds  was  found 
any  rivalry  between  tlie  different  orders  and  their  missionaries, 
it  was  the  generous  rivalry  of   religious  adventure,  of   first 
exploring   tlie   primeval   forest,  the  interminable  prairie,   of 
tracing  the  miglity  river,   of   bringing  new  tribes  into   the 
knowledge  of  the  White  men,  of  winning   their  confidence, 
learning  tlieir  languages,  taming  them,  and  endeavouring  to 
impart  tlie  first  principles  of  Christian  faith  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  Cliristian  love.     Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  history  of  his 
own  country,  has  well  told,  and  told  with  truly  liberal  sym- 
patliy,  the  liistory  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  North  America* 
It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  with  admiration  on  such  efforts, 
although  tliey  were  in  their  nature  desultory,  and  led  to  no 
permanent  results.    But  it  was  far  otherwise  in  South  America : 
in  Paraguay  the  Jesuits  had  founded  those  republics,  those 
savage  Utopias,  the  destruction  of  which  was  the  crime  and 
calamity  attendant  on  the  abolition  of  the  Order.     There  they 
had  free  scope ;  their  wisdom  and  benevolence,  their  love  of 
rule,  working  on  congenial  elements,  brought  forth  their  fruiti 
abundant,  without   exception  I     Among  the   South  American 
Indians,  child-like  absolute  submission  was  advancement,  hap- 
piness, virtue;   the  mild  imoppressive   despotism  a  Mherly 
government.     It  would  have  required  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
before  those  simple  tribes  had  outgrown  the  strong  yet  gentle 
institutions  under  wliich  they  were  content  to  live.     We  have 
directed  attention  on  another  occasion  to  the  singidar  resem- 
blance between  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  and 
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those  of  primitive  Peru.  In  Paraguay,  the  Jesuits  were  the 
Manco  Capacs  of  a  poorer,  more  docile,  more  gentle,  but  not 
less  happy  race.  Nothiug  could  be  more  unjust,  ungrateful, 
or  impolitic,  than  the  conduct  of  Spain  and  Portugal  with 
regard  to  that  country.  By  their  reckless  and  capricious 
exchange  of  vast,  and  almost  unknown  territories,  the  Bove- 
reigns  or  their  cabinets  destroyed  with  one  stroke  of  a  pen  the 
work  of  centuries ;  they  seem  not  to  have  wasted  one  thought 
on  the  great  experiment,  which  for  the  Brat  time  was  making 
with  any  hopes  of  success,  towards  raising  up  in  the  depths 
of  South  America  a  race  of  Christian  subjects,  who  would 
never  have  denied  their  allegiance  t.o  their  European  maater. 
If  all  accusations  against  the  Company  of  Jesus  had  been 
equally  groundless  with  those  adduced  against  them  on  this 
■ubject,  history  would  fearlessly  have  recorded  its  verdict  in 
their  favour. 

They  were  charged  with  breaking  the  rule  of  their  Order 
by  engaging  in  commerce.  In  other  countries,  and  more 
especially  in  the  well  known  case  of  Lavalette,  there  was  no 
doubt  strong  foundation  for  the  charge ;  but  here  their  utmost 
crime  could  have  been  only  the  assisting  those  whose  territory, 
by  their  well  regulated  system  of  industry,  they  had  made  pro- 
ductive, in  exporting  their  surplus  commodities,  and  exchanging 
them  for  others  which  they  might  need.  They  were  aftei-wards 
arraigned  as  having  stimulated  resistance  among  the  Indians, 
who  had  been  transferred  by  a  few  lines  of  ink  from  one  crown 
to  another.  The  resistance  never  took  place — it  was  altogether 
imaginary  and  fabulous ;  and  though  to  excite  it  might  have 
been  unbecoming  and  inconsistent  in  the  sworn  servants  of 
paBsive  obedience  to  authority  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  we 
are  almost  liberal  enoi^Ii  to  think  that  to  follow  such  advice, 
if  given,  might  have  been  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  The  whole  affair  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
ignorance,  supercilious  arrogance,  and  utter  disregard  of  the 
great  interests  of  humanity,  too  common  among  the  statesmen 
of  that  period.     We  do  not  indeed  see  why  the  abrogation  of 
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the  Order  in  Europe  should  have  inferred  necessarily  the 
destruction  of  their  great  work  in  South  America ;  they  might 
liave  maintained  their  authority  there  under  a  commission 
from  the  crown,  not  as  a  religious  society,  but  as  a  kind  of 
civil  government,  a  local  administration  under  certain  regu- 
lations, subordinate  and  responsible  to  the  mother  country. 
The  most  curious  part  of  this  whole  transaction  is,  that  Pombal 
feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  that  negotiations  were  going  on 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  court  of  London,  either  to  declare 
the  independence  of  the  settlements  in  Paraguay  under  the 
protection  of  England,  or  to  annex  them  to  the  dominions  of 
the  British  crown.  He  speculates,  in  a  remarkable  despatch 
published  by  M.  St.  Priest,  on  the  appearance  of  a  British 
armament  in  the  river  Plate  (in  case  Portugal  should  join 
France  and  Spain  in  a  war  with  England),  and  seems  to  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  they  would  be  welcomed,  and  received  as 
allies,  by  the  whole  Jesuit  order.  Conceive  at  that  period, 
some  fifteen  years  before  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  Jesuit 
republics  in  South  America  under  the  patronage,  if  not  re- 
ceived as  subjects  of  George  III.  I 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  thus  inevitable 
in  Europe,  not,  as  we  have  said,  from  any  deliberate  and 
organized  confederacy  against  them,  but  brought  to  an  imme- 
diate crisis  by  accidental  circumstances — the  hatred  of  an 
ambitious  and  upstart  minister  in  Portugal,  the  pretended 
religious  scruples  of  a  royal  mistress  in  France,  the  aversion 
which  sprung  from  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  best  and  most 
rational  king  that  had  ruled  in  Spain  since  the  accession  of  the 
Bourbons — the  one  of  that  breed  that  had  some  will  of  his  own. 
Their  hour  was  come ;  they  had  fulfilled  their  mission ;  the 
world  was  far  beyond  them — the  eighteenth  century  had  passed 
its  zenith,  it  was  declining  towards  its  awful  close  :  that  which 
was  of  the  sixteenth,  notwithstanding  its  pliancy,  and  power  of 
accommodation  to  political  and  social  change,  was  out  of  date. 
The  world  was  utterly  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  it  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Jesuits.     There  had  been  a  vague  and  almost 
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univerBal  awe  of  their  power,  wealth,  and  influence.  They  had 
been  eupposed  to  have  a  hold  in  every  family,  if  not  on  the 
attachment,  on  the  feara  of  every  Roman  Catholic  heart-  They 
were  thought  to  possess  the  secrets  not  only  of  every  court,  but 
of  every  private  household  ;  to  conduct  a  secret  correspondence 
extending  over  all  Christendom,  and  propagated  with  the  speed 
of  an  electric  telegraph  ;  to  command  enormous  wealth,  im- 
scnipulously  obtained,  and  expended  as  imscrupulously ;  to 
transmit  orders  with  a  fine  and  imperceptible  touch,  like  the 
spider,  to  the  extremity  of  their  web,  in  constant  and  blind 
obedience  to  which  every  Jesuit  in  every  part  of  the  world 
bent  all  his  faculties,  and  concentrated  all  these  influences 
on  the  immediate  object :  as  their  enemies  asserted,  and  many 
who  were  not  their  enemies  believed,  if  that  object  was  the 
power,  the  fortunes,  the  life  of  any  devoted  individual,  he  was 
suddenly  struck  by  some  unseen  hand ;  he  was  carried  oflf  by 
Bome  inscrutable  means.  From  each  of  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  kingdoms  this  formidable  body  waa  expelled  unresist- 
ing,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty,  by 
measures  of  gross  injustice,  executed  iu  a  manner  to  excite  the 
compassionate  sympathy  of  all  the  candid  and  generous.  In 
Portugal,  the  adventurer  Pombai  led  the  way ;  and  this 
upstart  minister  dared  to  crush  by  one  blow,  to  involve  in  one 
common  ruin,  the  Jesuit  community  and  the  old  nobility  of 
the  land.  This  too  by  acts  of  the  most  Insulting  and  revolting 
cruelty — ej^pecially  the  public  execution  of  the  greatest  family 
in  tbe  country,  oven  its  females,  as  concerned  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  king— a  conspiracy,  no  doubt,  real,  but 
stretched  to  comprehend  all  those  whose  niin  had  been  awom 
by  Porabal.  The  Jesuits  were  not  merely  driven  without  mercy 
from  the  realm,  but  some,  especially  Malagrida,  at  the  worst  a 
dreaming  enthusiast,  probably  a  harmless  madman,  were  burned 
for  heresy.  Pombai  employed  tbe  Inquisition  to  sear,  as  it  were, 
the  last  vestiges  of  Jesuitism. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  libertine  and  unbelieving  minister 
of  Louis  X  v.,  extorted  the  condt-mnation  of  tlie  Jesuits  from 
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the  reluctant  and  superstitious  king.  A  few  parliaments  feebly 
remonstrated,  a  few  unregarded  voices  were  raised  against  the 
sacrifice ;  but  it  was  accomplished  without  the  least  difficulty 
or  struggle.  In  Spain  Charles  III.  had  thrown  himself  among 
the  adversaries  of  the  Order  with  sometliing  almost  of  personal 
hostility.  The  Jesuits  had  been  seized  with  all  the  secresy  of 
a  conspiracy,  at  one  moment  throughout  Spain,  embarked  in 
wretched  and  insufficient  vessc^ls,  and  insultingly  cast,  as  it  were, 
on  the  Pope's  hands,  to  maintain  them  as  he  might,  with 
hardly  a  pittance  out  of  their  confiscated  property.®  Naples 
and  Parma  had  followed  the  example;  Piombino,  Venice, 
Bavaria,  all  but  Austria,  eitlier  openly  joined,  or  were  prepared 
to  join,  the  anti- Jesuit  leaj^io. 

About  this  juncture  died  Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonico).  This 
Pope — a  man  of  profound  piety,  with  views  of  the  supremacy 
hardly  lower  than  those  of  Hildebrand  or  Boniface  VIII. — had 
stood  alone  against  Europe  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  as  the 
great  champions  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Catholicism  ;  he  had  ap- 
proved the  saying  uttered  by,  or  attributed  to,  their  inflexible 
general,  Lorenzo  Eicci,  on  the  proposition  to  appoint  a  vicar 
of  the  order  in  France  :  '  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint.'  He  had 
threatened  an  interdict  against  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  duke, 
strong  in  the   support   of   the  kings  of  France,   Spain,  and 

*  As  to  a  pansage  connected  with  this  husincss,  on  which  M.  C.  Jolj  impeaches 
the  accuracy  of  M.  de  St.  Priest,  that  writer  has  adopt  ihI  the  very  language  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  liome,  M.  d'Aubrterro.  When  tlic  Spanish  Jesuits,  to  the 
number  of  6,000,  had  been  suddenly  seized,  crowded  into  small  vessels,  more  like 
slave-ships  than  transports,  with  hanlly  any  provisions,  and  under  orders  to  dis- 
chai^e  them  at  once  uj.>on  the  Papal  territory,  the  Pope,  indignant  at  this  insult, 
added  to  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  fearing  the  famine  which  this  sudden  importa- 
tion might  cause  among  his  people,  issued  directions  to  warn  off  the  Spanish  vessels 
by  turning  the  guns  of  Civita  Vocchia  against  them.  The  general  of  the  Order 
had  acquiesced  in  this  hard  necessity.  The  Jesuits,  thus  as  it  seemed  to  them  in- 
hospitably driven  from  those  shores  by  their  natural  protectors,  broke  out,  according 
to  M.  d'Aubeterre,  in  loud  murmurs,  clamours,  even  curses  against  the  Pope  and 
their  own  superior.  And  is  it  priuta  facie  improbable  that  some,  that  many  of 
these  poor,  starved,  sicknees-suffering  men,  under  a  blazing  sun,  heaped  together 
like  bales  of  Africans  in  the  middle  passage,  could  not  control  their  natural  indig- 
nation, forgot  that  they  were  Jesuits,  and  remembered  that  they  were  men  ?  Or 
shall  we  say  that  all  this  was  not  pardonable  even  in  monks  inured  to  the  most 
entire  and  prostrate  submissiveness  ? 


Naples,  replied  in  a  tone  of  haughty  defiance ;  these  powers 
threatened,  and,  indeed,  commenced  hostiliticB.  Maria  Theresa, 
to  whom  alone  the  Pope  could  look  for  succour,  coldly  refiued 
to  involve  herself  in  a  war  for  Biioh  an  unworthy  object. 
Clement  XIII.  (writes  M.  St.  Priest)  'etait  un  pape  du 
doiizi^me  siecle  egare  dans  le  dix-huiti^me.'  On  February  9, 
1769,  broken-hearted,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  prostrate  state  of  the 
Papacy,  he  was  released  from  this  perilous  strife. 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  mouth  met  that  Conclave,  the 
secrets  of  which  M.  Gretineau  Joly  professes  to  reveal  with  a 
damning  distinctness — impelled,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
to  drag  to  light  with  remorseless  conscientiousness  all  the  base 
manceuvres,  intrigues,  acts  and  threats  of  violence,  corruptions, 
venalities,  simonies,  and  weaknesses  which  disgraced  that  august 
assembly.  We,  who  in  the  course  of  our  historical  studies  have 
caught  glimpses,  at  least,  if  not  clear  revelations  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  other  conclaves,  contemplate  his  picture  (as  we  have 
already  hinted)  witlioiit  the  anticipated  surprise.  From  those 
days,  centuries  before  the  election  was  vested  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  when  the  heathen  historian  describes  the  streets  of 
Rome  as  running  with  blood  in  the  contest  between  Damasua 
and  Urcisinus — from  the  days  when  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth 
and  the  Exarch  of  Kavenna  were  compelled  to  interpose  in 
order  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  capital — down  through  the 
wild  tumults  of  the  ninth  and  t«nth  centuries — the  succession 
of  Popes  at  Avignon,  appointed  by  the  court  of  France — the 
Sequent  collisions  of  pope  and  anti-pope,  till  the  Councils  of 
Pisa  and  Constance  took  on  themselves  to  decide  between  three 
infallible  heads  of  Christendom — the  loss  violent  but  not  less 
antagonistic  struggles  of  the  great.  European  powers  to  obtain 
a  pontiff"  in  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  Austrian  interest — 
thronghout  the  papal  history,  in  a  word,  the  election  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  has  been  the  centre  either  of  fierce  oonHict  or 
subtle  diplomatic  negotiation.  All  the  great  Uutuan  CatboUo 
States  were  now  leagued  together  for  one  end — the  abolition  of 
the  Jesuits;  to  this  they  were  solemnly  pledged  by  their  own 
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irrevocable  acts,  by  their  pride,  and  by  their  fears — it  might  be 
by  a  strong  conviction  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  policy,  as  well 
as  by  that  hatred  which  becomes  more  intense  from  its  partial 
gratification,  and  from  the  lurking  suspicion  of  the  injustice 
with  which  it  has  wreaked  itself  on  its  victim.  We  have  read^ 
therefore,  these  disclosures  with  considerable  equanimity;  it 
moves  no  wonder  that^  at  such  a  juncture,  such  scenes  should 
take  place  within  the  venerable  walls  of  the  Monte  Cavallo ; 
we  feel  neither  less  nor  more  respect  for  the  Papal  See.  Still, 
though  without  actual  astonishment,  we  cannot  trace  without  a 
lively  curiosity,  day  by  day,  the  acts  of  a  Soman  Conclave,  the 
struggle  of  interests,  the  play  of  passions,  the  lights  and  shades 
of  opposed  characters,  the  tentative  processes,  the  bold  hazards, 
the  skilful  advances — the  adroit  proposal  of  names  without 
pretensions,  to  cover  the  real  intentions  as  to  more  hopeful 
candidates — the  well  or  ill-timed  exclusions — ^the  artful  ap- 
proximations— the  slow  or  sudden  conversions — till  at  length 
some  almost  instantaneous  impulse  or  audacious  movement 
decides  the  game :  till  from  all  this  conflict  of  subtleties— 
sometimes,  we  fear,  of  worse  than  subtleties — emerges  a  supreme 
father  of  Soman  Catholic  Christendom ;  in  later  days,  we  are 
very  ready  to  acknowledge,  a  pontiff  always  blameless  in  cha- 
racter and  imimpeachable  as  to  his  own  religion,  usually  vene- 
rable, respected,  and  beloved. 

This  Conclave  was,  of  course,  divided  on  the  one  great  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  There  was,  as  there  usually  has  been,  a  strong 
Italian  party,  and  these,  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  late 
Pope,  were  called  the  Zelanti.  They  were  mostly  stem  ultra- 
montanists,  determined  to  maintain  the  Jesuits  at  all  hazards : 
the  heads  of  this  party  were  the  two  Cardinals  Albani.  The 
adverse  or  anti-Jesuit  interest,  which  combined  the  Cardinals  of 
Prance,  Spain,  and  Naples,  was  at  first,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  electors,  headed  by  De  Luynes  and  De  Bemis,  espe- 
cially by  the  latter.  It  is  from  the  correspondence  of  Bemis, 
and  of  the  French  ambassador  D'Aubeterre,  with  strong 
confirmations  from  that  of  Soda,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that 
we  are  about  to  discover  the  secrets  of  this  prison-house. 
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The  Cardinal  de  Bernis  had  begun  life  as  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  the  elegant  and  courtly  abbe  of  that  their  palmy 
time.  He  was  a  poet,  in  his  early  period,  light  and  amatory, 
in  the  hiter,  serious  and  religious.  We  fear  that  the  gay  and 
graceful  stanzas  of  his  youth  found  more  readers  than  the 
solemn  couplets,  the  Religion  vengie,  written  when  the  deeds 
of  the  French  Revolution  could  not  hut  awaken  solemn  thoughts 
in  a  cardinal  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.'  In  allusion  to  his  first 
style,  Voltaire  had  called  him  Babet  le  Boutiquier,  from  a 
vender  of  flowers  at  one  of  the  theatres  ;  while  Frederick  II., 
probably  with  the  bitterness  of  personal  dislike,  had  written : — 

Evitez  de  Bernis  la  sterile  abondance. 

In  those  florid  days,  it  is  said  that  Cardinal  Fleury  reproved 
the  gay  abM  for  his  dissipation  :  '  Vous  n'avez  rien  h  esperer, 
tant  que  je  vivrai.'  '  Monseigneur,  j'attendrai,'  replied  Bern  is 
with  a  respectful  bow ;  and  till  FleuryV  death  he  did  live  in 
poverty,  which  he  supported  with  such  gaiety  as  to  increase  his 
social  popularity.  Preferments  at  length  showered  upon  him  ; 
to  what  interest  he  was  supposed  to  owe  his  red  hat,  will  pre- 
aenfly  appear.  De  Bemis  had  shown  great  talents  for  business 
in  certain  negotiations  at  Venice,  and  had  some  aspirations — 
not  towards  the  Papacy — but  to  the  office  of  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State.  He  had  latterly  been  out  of  favour  with  the  court* — 
living  in  retirement  in  his  diocese  of  Alby  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  winning  approbation  there  by  his  decoroiiij  manners  and 
liberal  charities,  y^'e  may  add  that,  during  his  later  residence 
at  Rome,  as  representative  of  France,  his  palace  was  famous 
throughout  Europe,  not  only  for  the  splendour  and  the  taste 
with  which  it  received  all  the  talent,  the  wit,  the  distinction 
of  the  world  in  perfect  social  ease,  but  at  the  same  time  for 
the  dignified  decency  which  became  a  prince  of  the  Church. 

This  remarkable  Conclave  had  met  on  the  ISth  of  February, 
thirteen  days  after  the  death  of  Clement  XIII.     A  desperate 
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attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Italian  zealots  to  precipitate 
the  election,  while  it  was  almost  in  their  own  power,  before  the 
electors  usually  residing  in  Spain  or  even  in  France  could  arrive. 
The  Cardinal  Chigi  wanted  only  two  voices  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion. The  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  protested  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  against  this  proceeding.  They  even  threat- 
ened, according  to  our  author,  that  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Naples  would  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  Papal  See. 
The  more  moderate  cardinals,  from  base  timidity,  or,  according 
to  M.  Cretineau  Joly,  a  mistimed  though  excusable  desire  for 
conciliation  (he  says  nothing  of  tlic  flagrant  injustice  of  depri- 
ving their  colleagues  of  their  right  of  suflFrage),  refused  to 
proceed  further  till  the  Conclave  was  full.  Early  in  March 
arrived  De  Bemis — but  he  was  only  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
anti-Jesuit  party  ;  he  was  but  their  manager  within  the  Con- 
clave. It  had  been  hoped  that,  by  his  fascinating  manners 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  might  deal  on  more  equal 
terms  with  the  subtle  Italian  cardinals  ;  but  in  fact  he  was  to 
move  only  as  directed  by  persons  more  entirely  in  the  confidence 
of  the  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  Sacred  College  (says  M.  Joly)  was  no  doubt 
adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  Bourbons:  endeavours  were  made  to  modify 
it  according  to  their  views,  first  by  corruption,  aflerwards  by  violence. 
The  Marquis  d'Aubeterre,  Thomas  Azpuru  (Archbishop  of  Valentia), 
Nicholas  d'Azara,  and  Count  Kaunitz  undertook  to  play  this  part. 
They  had  accomplices  in  the  Conclave.  They  wrote,  they  received 
communications,  both  officious  and  official  (officicuscs  et  officielles), 
from  the  Cardinal  de  Bemis  and  the  Cardinal  Orsini.  The  ministera  of 
Louis  XV.  and  of  Charles  III.  sent  instructions  from  Paris  and  Madrid. 
It  is  in  this  autograph  correspondence,  of  which  no  one  suspected 
the  existence,  that  the  proofs  are  to  be  sought  of  the  inveterate  hatred 
(achamenient)  against  the  Jesuits.  This  hatred  degraded  ambassadors, 
confessors,  the  ministers  of  the  most  Christian  King  and  of  the  Catholic 
King,  into  intriguers  of  the  lowest  class. — P.  212. 

*  By  a  series  of  accidents  (proceeds  our  author)  which  can  only 
have  an  attraction  for  the  curious,  but  no  histori<:al  interest 
whatever,  these  autograph  documents  relating  to  the  Conclave 
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of  1799  have  fallen  into  my  hands.'  With  all  respect  to  M. 
Crdtineau  Joly,  the  manner  by  which  be  has  obtained  these 
documents,  if  they  are  aa  important  aa  be  auppoaes,  muBt  be  of 
very  great  historical  interest.  On  that  question  must  depend 
their  geuuiueness,  their  authenticity,  their  fulness,  their 
fireedom  from  int^i-polation,  and  from  the  siippression  of  incon- 
reaient  passages;  in  short,  their  whole  historical  value  and 
credibility.  Through  whose  hands  have  they  passed  ?  are  tbey 
entirely  free  from  party  manipulation  ?  are  they  the  whole, 
unbroken  correspondence?  how  far  do  they  agree  with  the 
other  authentic  documents  cited  from  the  French  archives  by 
Count  St.  Priest,  and  by  other  earlier  and  later  writers  ?  We 
are  rather  too  well  versed  in  this  kind  of  inquiry  to  receive 
with  full  trust  extracts  from  documents  even  when  presented  to 
us  by  the  most  honest  writers — writers  absolutely  without 
prepossession  or  partiality.  With  no  impeachment  on  the 
integrity  of  M.  Cretineau  Joly,  he  would  scarcely  wish  us  to 
rank  him  in  that  class.  Without  some  satisfaction  for  these 
doubts,  we  cannot  rightly  appreciate 

the  lurainoiu  dincovery  by  tlie  aid  of  wbioh  it  is  possible  to  follow, 
Btep  by  step,  mlnule  by  minute,  the  plot  which  great  criniinulB  and  men 
of  estraotdinary  im providence  organized,  ont  of  hatred  to  the  Jeauita, 
against  the  dignity  of  the  Cburoli.  .  .  .  N<ir  ore  diitsulute  and  imbecile 
kings,  governed  by  their  mistreBsea  and  by  tboir  dijilomatee,  the  only 
•ctora  on  this  scene;  cardinals  and  prelates  throw  tliemselTes  into  the 
frny.  It  is  this  conspiracy  which  it  ie  neceEsary  to  reveal  to  die  Ca- 
tholic world  without  any  timid  disguise,  but  still  without  jifii'aioD  ;  for 
justice  to  all  is  che  true  a:id  only  charity  of  history. 

— A  sublime  sentiment,  which  our  author,  somewhat  whimsi- 
cally, closes  with  this  sentence  from  S.  Franfois  de  Sales : 
•Cest  charity  que  de  crier  au  loup  quaud  il  est  entre  les 
brehis,  voire  ou  qu'il  soit.'  If  charity  consists  '  in  crying  wolf,' 
M.  Joly  is  a  model  of  this  cardinal  virtue.  Then  comes  the 
usual  quotation  from  Cardinal  BaroniiLs,  who  first  struck  out 
the  happy  thought  of  raising  an  argument  for  the  uninterrupted 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  Heo  from  the  flagrant,  total,  and 
acknowledged    inferruptinn    of    all    apostolic   virtues   during 
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certain  periods  of  the  Papal  history.  Nothing  but  the  manifest 
favour  of  God  could  have  restored  the  Papacy,  after  it  had  sunk, 
in  the  days  of  Theodora  and  Marozia,  to  such  utter  degradation. 

Let  us  accompany,  imder  our  author^s  guidance,  the  Cardinal 
de  Bemis  (in  the  month  of  March)  into  the  Conclave.  He  was 
anxiously  awaited  by  Cardinal  Orsini,  who  conducted  the  Nea- 
politan interest,  and  had  almost  stood  alone  in  counteracting 
the  march  which  the  Zelanti  had  endeavoured  to  steal  upon  the 
assembly.  The  first  act  of  Bemis  was  in  violation,  we  fear 
not  unusual,  of  tlie  fundamental  laws  of  the  Conclave — ^to 
establish  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  ambassador  of  the 
French  court,  the  Marquis  d'Aubeterre.  D'Aubeterre  had 
already  come  to  sometliing  like  an  understanding  with  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  Coimt  Kaunitz.  The  instructions  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  that  minister  were  to  support  the  Jesuits, 
but  Kaunitz  looked  to  the  rising  sun.  Her  son  and  heir  was 
himself  at  Rome,  and  the  prince's  philosophism  must  be  flattered, 
rather  than  the  antiquated  prejudices  of  the  Empress  Queen. 
Koda,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  as  well  as  D'Aubeterre,  took 
care  that  his  opinions  should  be  known  within  the  Conclave. 
The  conduct  of  Joseph  II.  and  his  visit  to  the  Conclave  are 
described  with  some  point  by  Count  St.  Priest :  *  He  affected 
the  most  supercilious  indifference  as  to  the  question  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  even  the  election  of  the  Pope.  He  inquired  for 
the  Cardinal  York.  The  grandson  of  James  II.  presented 
himself.  Joseph  saluted  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  with  marked 
attention,  and  asked  to  see  his  cell.  "  It  is  very  small  for  your 
highness."  In  truth  Whitehall  was  much  larger.' — St.  Priest, 
p.  92. 

But  we  must  examine  the  Conclave  more  closely.  We  find 
the  following  names,  distributed  into  four  classes  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Eleven  were  by  them  considered  good: 

Sersale.  Branciforfe. 

CalvacbiDi.  Caracciolo. 

Negproni.  Andrea  Coraim. 
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Diirini. 
Neri  Corsini. 
Contd. 


OanganelU, 
Pirelli. 


Six  very  bad,  pes^imi  ;  a  glorious  title,  says  our  author,  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom : 


Torregiani. 

Chigi. 

GasteUi. 

Boschi. 

Baonaccorsi. 

Rezzonico. 

Fifteen  bad: 

Oddi. 

Lanze. 

Aleflsandro  Albani. 

SpiDola. 

Boasi. 

Paracciani. 

Calini. 

Francesco  Albani. 

Veterani. 

Borromeo. 

Molino. 

Ck>lonna. 

Priuli. 

Fantuzzi. 

Bufalini. 

Three  were  doubtful — 

Lante.  Stoppani. 


Serbelloni. 


Nine  (M.  Cr^tineau  gives  but  eight)  were  nothing  (nada),  or 
indifferent : 

Malvezzi. 
Pallavicini. 
York. 
Pamphili. 


Gnglielmi. 
Canale. 
Pozzobonelli. 
PereUi. 


The  Spanish  Cardinals,  De  Solis  and  De  la  Cerda — ^the 
French,  Bemis  and  De  Luynes — and  the  Neapolitan,  Orsini, 
are  reckoned  in  none  of  these  categories.® 

Cardinal  de  Bernis  was  furnished,  besides  this  surveillance  of 
D'Aubeterre,  with  instructions  from  his  court.  There  seem  to 
be  two  such  documents :  one  of  an  earlier  date,  printed  by 
Coimt  St.  Priest,  composed  before  the  vacancy,  and  intended 
for  whatever  cardinals  might  eventually  be  entrusted  with  the 

'  There  is  some  confusion  about  these  lists :  here  are  48  names,  yet  Bemis  says 
that  the  Condave'consisted  of  only  45  or  46  cardinals,  and  it  appears  that  16  (one- 
third  of  the  whole)  formed  an  Ezclusiye. 
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French  interests  in  a  future  Conclave :  the  other,  from  which 
extracts  are  given  ])y  M.  Cretineau  Joly,  actually  addressed  to 
Bemis  and  I)e  Luynes.  The  former  thus  advises  the  French 
cardinal  on  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  will  have  to 
deal : — 

No  one  is  ignorant  to  what  extent  the  Italians  carry  the  science  of 
dissimulation  :  among  all  the  Italianii,  it  may  be  with  truth  averred, 
none  have  carried  this  to  such  a  point  of  perfection  as  the  Romans. 
Individual  interest^  aft  well  as  the  national  character,  have  placed  them 
under  a  perpetual  necessity  of  concealing  their  true  sentiments.  No 
one  has  any  chance  of  success  if  ho  cannot  disguise  his  real  opinions, 
and  make  tliem  appear  to  every  one  such  as  will  advance  his  peculiar 
interests.  In  each  case  ({,e.  whether  there  is  a  supreme  pontiff  or  a 
vacancy)  it  is  the  great  study  of  every  one  to  mask,  by  all  kinds  of 
outward  demonstnitions,  his  real  thoughts,  and  to  be  impenetrable. 
The  art  of  Relf-conccalmeut  is  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  first 
and  most  essential  to  obtain  their  ends.  This  perpetual  occupation  in 
outreacliing  each  other  makes  them  by  no  means  delicate  as  to  what  are 
called  principles;  with  them  roguer}'  (friponneric)  is  ability;  they  glory 
in  it,  and  it  is  their  vanity  ;  hence  the  verb  minchionare,  which,  happily 
for  France,  has  no  corresponding  term  in  the  French  language. — St. 
Priest,  p.  282. 

These  instructions  refer  also  to  former  elections.  Cardinal 
Polignac  was  the  only  instance  of  a  French  diplomatist  in  the 
Conclave  who  had  ever  outwitted  the  Italians.  He  had  made 
Clement  XII.  (Corsini)  Pope.  Tencin  had  attempted,  and 
wellnigh  succeeded  in  favour  of  AUlrovandi,  but  had  been 
defeated  by  Annibale  Albani,  who  had  carried  Lambertini 
(Benedict  XIV.).     In  fine — 

The  great  test  of  ability  is  to  find  means  to  make  others  propose 
what  is  your  own  object^  and  to  seem  to  take  no  interest  in  the  step. 
The  French  cardinal  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen ;  to  open  himself 
to  no  one  as  to  his  opinion  on  different  subjects  which  may  arise :  to 
answer  all  who  attempt  to  sound  him,  that  ho  comes  to  no  determina- 
tion except  in  the  church.  This  is  the  usual  language  in  the  Conclave, 
and  every  one  knows  what  it  means.  When  a  name  is  proposed,  and 
begins  to  gather  voices,  then  he  must  strain  every  nerve  (fairo  Timpos- 
Bible)  to  ascertain  the  numbers.  If  tlie  candidate  is  acceptable  to 
France,  as  soon  as  the  French  cardinal  shall  perceive  that  he  can  cany 
the  election  by  the  voices  of  his  faction,  then  is  the  moment  to  explain 
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himeelf,  and  to  make  known  his  demauds  to  ihe  person  proposed  for 
election.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  cardinal  ivho  wants  but  this  one 
step  to  become  Pope  refuses  to  agree  to  whatever  may  be  required  of 

Such  were  the  general  views  entertained  bj  the  etatesmea  of 
that  day  aa  to  the  proceedings  of  a  Conclave.  They  are  im- 
portant as  enabling  us  to  judge  whether  any  very  extraordinary 
means  were  adopted  in  17(J9. 

The  special  instructions  to  Bemis  dwelt  on  the  passionate 
and  fcinalic  counsels  followed  by  Clement  XIII.  ("whose  sincere 
piety  and  upright  intentions  are  acknowledged),  which  had 
compelled  France,  Spain,  the  Two  SicilieB,  Portugal,  and  Venice 
to  assert  their  rights  of  sovereignty.  '  The  king  has  no  decided 
plan  as  to  the  elevation  of  any  pontiff:  his  exchisive  is  only 
to  be  used  in  case  the  voices  should  seem  likely  to  be  united  in 
favour  of  some  cardinal,  whose  personal  prejudices,  particular 
affections,  and  blind  and  imprudent  zeal  might  render  his 
administration  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious  and  fetal  to  reli- 
gion and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Catholic  states — of  this 
number  are  the  Cardinals  Torregiani,  Boschi,  Buonaccorsi,  and 
CastcUi.' 

The  first  object  of  Bernis  was  to  obtain  an  Exclusive — sixteen 
voices.  !Ie  commanded  ten';  six  Neapolitans,  two  French,  two 
Spaniards ;  and  hoped  to  obtain  six  more  at  least  among  the 
following:  Yorke,  Lanto,  the  two  Corsinia,  Ganganelli,  Gug- 
lielmi,  Malvezzi,  Pallavicini,  PozzobonclH,  and  Colonna.  The 
two  hitter,  as  well  as  Colonua's  brother  the  Prince,  had  large 
possessions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  would  not,  it  was 
thought,  vote  for  a  Pope  unacceptable  to  that  court. 

But  already  D*Aul>eterre  began  to  develop  his  more  de- 
cided views.  He  suggested  to  De  Bemis  that  he  should  make 
the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits  a  preliminary  condition.  '  A  car- 
dinal before  he  is  Pope  lends  himself  willingly  to  anything  in 
order  to  become  Pope  ;  there  are  many  instances  of  this  kind 
of  bargain.  We  must  insist  on  this  point  alone  and  reserve  all 
others.     We  must  have  a  written  promise,  or,  if  that  is  refused, 
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a  verbal  promise  in  the  presence  of  witnesses/ — P.  219.  Bemis 
shrunk  from  this  bold  measure ;  D'Aubeterre  insists  that,  as  it 
only  concerns  the  secularization  of  a  religious  order,  it  cannot 
l)e  considered  an  unlawful  covenant.  He  recommends  Bemis 
to  consult  Ganganelli,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  theologians 
of  the  day,  who  had  never  been  suspected  of  lax  moral  prin- 
ciples:  ^ ye»pere  que  peut-etre  il  rapprocfierait  de  man  aenti^ 
raetiV  '  No  dependence  can  Ix*  placed  on  what  a  Pope  may  do 
after  he  is  elected,  if  he  is  not  bound  down  before.' — P.  22€^ 

Beniis  thus  descril>es  to  Choiseul  the  persons  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal :  '  The  Sacred  College  was  never  composed  of  more 
pious  or  edifying  persons — but  their  ignorance  and  narrowness 
are  extreme.'  He  could  not  make  them  comprehend  what  was 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  compromising  the  Holy  See 
with  the  Powers  of  Europe.  '  Their  whole  politics  are  confined 
within  the  walla  of  Monte  Cavallo.  Daily  intrigue  is  their 
sole  occupation,  and,  unhappily  for  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
their  only  knowledge.'  He  writes  to  D'Aubeterre — *Le  plus 
grand  de  tous  est  de  choisir  un  Pape  qiu  ait  la  t^te  assez  large 
et  a**8ez  bien  faite  pour  sacrifier  les  petites  considerations  aux 
grandes.  JMais  ou  est-il  ce  Pape  ?  Ou  est  le  Secretaire  d'Etat 
superieur  aux  mis^res  locales  de  ce  pays-ci  ?  Je  le  cherche  en 
vain.' — D'Aubeterre  had  flattered  Bemis  in  his  hope  of  being 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  himself. — '  Je  ne  trouve  que  quel- 
ques  nuances  de  plus  ou  de  moins  dans  la  mediocrity  des  uns 
et  des  autres  :  car  il  ne  faut  pas  s'y  tromper,  on  gagnera  plus 
sur  I'objet  int^ressant  des  Jesuites  avec  un  homme  fort  qu'avec 
un  homme  faible,  pourvu  qu'il  ne  soit  fanatique.'  At  that 
time  Bemis  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  the  other  parties 
were  uniting  in  favour  of  Fantuzzi ;  if  so,  '  Fantuzzi  must  have 
secret  dealings  with  the  Jesuits.'  He  speaks  favourably  of 
Calvachini,  *  who  is  ten  years  too  old ; '  and,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  of  Ganganelli.  His  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  his 
colleague  De  Luynes  quiet : — '  Je  n'effarouche  personne,  et  j'ai 
(Dieu  merci)  persuade  au  Cardinal  de  Luynes  de  ne  point  trop 
agir  et  parler.    Dans  le  fond  c'est  un  honndte  honmie,  et  qui 
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vera  toujoiirs  ce  que  le  roi  roudra,  eseept4  oe  que  non&  ne 
poorroDs   pas   Taire  sans   nona   d^hoDorer   in  ececula  bocu- 

The  Spuninrds  still  delayed ;  they  had  given  hopes  that  they 
would  make  the  speedier  journey  by  sea.  They  took  fright,  or 
pretended  \o  take  fright,  at  the  eight  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  began  their  tardy  progress  by  land  ;  but  Bemis  had  now 
made  great  way  towards  an  Exclusive.  He  had  flattered  the 
older  Corsini  into  a  pledge  to  play  the  part  assigned  him ; 
Lante  bad  promised  his  voice  ;  Conte  spoke  little,  but  favour- 
ably ;  be  was  enchanted  with  Malvezzi. 

An  interview  (on  April  18)  with  the  leaders  of  the  Zealots,  of 
which  Alexander  and  John  Francis  Albani  were  the  spokesmen, 
did  not  paM  off  so  easily.  After  a  long  discussion  about  the 
Jesuits,  both  parties  seem  to  have  lost  their  temper,  and  high 
words  ensued,  not  over  seemly  in  a  conclave.  '  We  should  lie 
all  equal  here,'  said  Bemis ;  '  we  sit  in  this  assembly  by  the 
same  title.'  The  old  Alexander  Albani  lifted  up  his  red  cap — 
*  No,  your  Eminence,  we  are  not  here  by  the  same  title ;  this 
bsrrettino  was  not  placed  on  my  head  by  a  coiulezan.'  The 
allusion  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  according  to  our  author, 
silenced  De  Bemis,  who  took  his  revenge  by  making  Orsini 
drop  some  significant  hints  to  '  the  old  fox,' as  to  the  uncertain 
tcniu'e  of  his  estates  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

According  to  M.  Cretineait  Joly  there  was  an  underplot.  A 
certain  Dufour,  described  as  an  agent  or  spy  of  Choiseul.  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Jausenisis  and  philosophers  (a  strange  and 
impossible  alliance  which  haunts  the  imagination  of  M.  Cr4ti- 
neauj,  had  proposed,  three  years  before  the  vacancy,  to  secure 
the  election  by  a  siunmary  process,  no  less  than  downright 
straightforward  bribery.     The  passage  must  be  given  entire : — 

Sans  que  personne  [>uiase  soupfonnor  la  maindre  clioso,  on  arrivera  au 
point  de  BO  rendre  muitre  da  futur  Conclave.  Lcs  cordiuauK  frati^-ais 
auront  In  listc  dee  amis  et  ne  feront  que  leB  observer.  On  pourrnll 
ajonterau  marchi^  fiiii  avec  cut  tjue  I'nrgent  ne  wra  d^livrt?  iju'dpri'B  lo 
Conclave,  et  ijue  aiir  la  parole  du  Cardinal  ctiargt!  dos  inBtructionr!  cle  In 
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Cour ;  qnc  de  pUiis  la  somTnc  de  .  .  .  sera  ajout^  k  la  Bomme  prin- 
oipiilc  pour  chnqiiQ  Buffragn  que  rami  aura  procur6 ;  mais  avec  cetto 
condition,  que  le  Oirdinul  charge  dcs  instructions  do  la  Cour  en  sera 
convnincu,  et  que  celiii  quvn  aura  procure  naura  pas  ete  auparavant 
assure. 

This  last  provision  against  a  cardinal  ])eing  twice  bought  is 
exquisite.  But  after  all  we  have  some  suspicion  of  this  same 
Dufour,  who  seems  to  us  not  improbably  a  meddling  intriguer, 
anxious  to  make  himst^lf  an  agent,  not  with  any  trust  or  com- 
mission from  Choiseul  or  any  one  else.  Choiseul,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, declined  tliis  unsafe  and  expensive  course ;  it  was 
taken  up,  however,  by  the  Spiinisli  Coiu^,  and  its  ministers  (for 
the  cardinals  were  even  now  not  yet  arrived)  had  instructions 
accordingly  from  Miidrid.  Azparu  ol)eyed,  Azsira  betrayed  the 
secret  to  Bernis.     Bernis'  objc^ctions  are  capital — 

As  to  the  idee  ahandonnefy  surely  you  have  bethought  yourself  that 
such  matters  are  safely  entrusted  to  one  individual  alone  (and  one  who 
you  know  beforehand  has  no  scruples),  and  not  to  five  or  six  different 
ministers,  and  consequently  to  five  or  six  secretaries ;  to  five  cardinals, 
some  of  them  still  friends  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  destroy.  Who  is 
the  ecclesiastic  imprudent  enough  (even  if  he  approve  of  the  measure) 
to  entrust  his  honour  to  the  discretion  of  so  many  persons? 

Affairs  did  not  proceed ;  day  after  day  passed  in  plots  and 
coimter-plots,  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues ;  April  wore  away. 
No  less  than  a  miracle,  says  Bernis,  can  settle  a  business  in 
which  so  many  are  engaged.  The  great  point,  the  plain,  positive, 
signed  and  sealed  and  witnessed  covenant  to  abolish  the  Jesuits, 
was  too  uncanonical,  too  simoniacal,  at  least  for  the  arts  of 
Bernis.  He  himself  felt  or  affected  scruples.  D'Aubeterre 
plies  him  with  theological  authorities,  which  ho  had  indus- 
triously obtained  from  some  unknown  quarter.  Bernis  suggests, 
that  if  a  cardinal  were  capable  of  making  so  simoniacal  a 
bargain,  he  might  perhaps  be  capable  of  breaking  it.  Matters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  mended  by  the  sudden  activity  of 
Cardinal  de  Luynes,  who  in  his  correspondence  (taut  gasb'ono^ 
mique)  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  business.  He  too  caught 
the  fever  of  intrigue,  and  bestirred  himself  in  a  combined  attack 
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QpoD  the  Jesuits,  We  have  here  likewise  an  episode  of  Bemia 
bargaining  with  Choisenl  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which 
were  enormous,  for  Bemis  was  always  prodigal  and  necessitous. 
I'nlesa  Choiseul  complies  with  these  reasonable  demands  the 
Cardinal  threatens  to  strike. 

Intimidation  was  now  tried ;  the  great  powers  gave  actual 
orders  to  occupy  AWgnon,  Benevento,  and  other  papal  territories. 
Once  indeed  Malvezzi  was  near  success.  Malvezzi,  Archbishop  of 
Bologna,  was  the  prelate  who  had  enchanted  Bemis  ;  but  he  was 
too  eidi'yhten&l  (in  Bemis'  phrase) — he  openly  avowed  at  least 
Gallican  opinions  —  he  was  the  farthest  removed  from  ultramon- 
tane principles  of  the  whole  Conclave.  lie  was  almost  a  pkOo- 
eophe;  and  a  ■philoHOphe  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  Konmn 
Catholic  Powers  of  Christendom  (according  to  our  author)  to 
place  in  the  Papal  chair.  We  do  not  qiute  understand  whether 
the  exclusive  now  possessed  by  7'rance,  Spain,  and  Naples  was 
actually  employed,  so  as  to  decimate  the  Conclave,  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Pajjahle  subjects  within  the  narrowest 
limits^or  whether  this  plan  was  only  a  matter  of  deliberation. 
The  system  of  intimidation  was,  however,  carried  even  further ; 
it  was  distinctly  intimated  that  if  the  Conclave  persisted  in  their 
obstinacy,  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  and  Naples  would  throw 
off  the  Papa!  supremacy.  Affairs  seemed  more  inextricably 
involved  than  ever,  except  that  Fantuzzi  was  out  of  the  field, 
and  Pozzoboneili  (Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  represented  Austria) 
bad  now  become  a  kind  of  favourite  ;  he  '  four  times  a  day  came 
and  made  false  confidences  to  Bemis.'  Poor  Bemis  was  at  his 
wits'  end — '  To  find  out  who  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  Jesuitj* 
one  must  tjecome  God  and  be  able  to  read  the  hearts  of  men.' 

The  Spaniards  were  now  arrived,  and  not  long  after  their 
arrival  on  a  sudden  Bemis  received  an  intimation  that  every- 
thing was  settled,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring 
up  all  his  votes  for  Cardinal  Ganganelli.  The  grave,  and  silent., 
and  serious  Spaniards,  particularly  the  Cardinal  de  Solie,  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  Cbarlea  III. 
and  of  his  minister  D'Aranda,  had  achieved  in  a  few  days  (by 
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one  account  in  eight  and  forty  hours)  that  on  which  the  elegant 

and  loquacious  Frenchman  liad  wasted  weeks  in  vain.     Ganga- 

nelli  had  agreed  to  certain  terms  ;  what  they  were  was  not  at 

first  communicated  to  Bemis  (D'Aubeterre,  though  he  protests 

to  the  contrary,  wjih  probably  in  the  secret).     More  surprising 

still,  secret  communications  had  been  going  on  between  the 

Spaniards  and  the  Albania ;  they  too,  with  the  Zealots,  were 

to  vote  for  Ganganelli.      The  disgust  of  Bemis  is  infinitely 

amusing,  but  there  was  no  help ;  lie  must  console  his  wounded 

vanity  by  persuading  Ganganelli  that  he  owed  his  promotion  to 

France.     This  was  Bemis'  first  and  last  care.     '  Au  reste  je 

ferai  savoir  a  Ganganelli  d^s  ce  soir  que  sans  notre  concours 

rien  no  reussirait  pour  liii,  et  qu'ainsi  il  doit  Mre  attach^  k  la 

France.     II  faut  qu'il  nous  craigne  un  pen,  mais  pas  trop.     Je 

crois  cette  precaution  essentielle,  sans  quoi  notre  role  serait 

absolument  passif  et  ridicule '  (p.  265).     Accordingly  I'Abbe 

de  Lestache  (the  Conclaviste  of  Bemis)  '  va  a  une  heure  de 

nuit  chez  le  fiitur  Pape.     II  y  porte  un  JNIemoire  par  oil  il 

demontre  que  c'est  a  la  France  qu'il  doit  la  tiare '  (p.  267). 

Ganganelli  submitted  to  be  proposed ;  De  Bemis  and  his  few 

troops  could  but  follow  the  general  movement.     Clement  XIV. 

ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

No  one  impeaches  the  calm  equity  of  Eanke,  or  his  careful 

fidelity  in  the  use  of  all  documents  accessible  at  the  time  when 

he  wrote.     His  brief  character  of  Ganganelli,  therefore,  may  as 

well  be  kept  in  view,  while  we  are  examining  that  now  offered 

us: — 

Of  all  the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was,  without  question,  the 
mildest  and  most  moderate.  In  his  youth,  his  tutor  said  of  him,  *  that 
it  was  no  wonder  he  loved  music,  for  that  all  was  harmony  within  him.' 
He  grew  up  in  innocent  intercourse  with  a  small  circle  of  friends,  com- 
bined with  retirement  from  the  world,  which  led  him  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  sublime  mysteries  of  true  theology.  In  like  manner,  as  he 
turned  from  Aristotle  to  Plato,  in  whom  he  found  more  full  satisfaction 
of  soul,  so  he  quitted  the  schoolmen  for  the  fathers,  and  them  again  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  studied  with  all  the  devout  fervour  of  a 
mind  convinced  of  the  revelation  of  the  Word.  From  this  well-spring 
he  drank  iu  tliat  pure  and  calm  enthusiasm  which  sees  God  in  every- 
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nd  inward  harmony.  Tbe  ioceflsant  bick- 
ntti  the  Catholic  staKa,  which  shook  the  tbunda- 
■re  utlerlj  odious  to  hini.  His  moderation  was 
!  bending  to  Di^esi'ity,  but  spontaneous  bcncTO- 
isness  of  temper. — Ranke's  Popes,  Auaiin's  Irans- 


thing,  and  devotes  ilself  to  the  service  of  man.  His  religion  was  not 
leal,  persecution,  lust  of  dominion,  polemical  vehemence,  but  peace, 
charity,  lowliness  of  n  '    "  "  " 

erings  of  the  Holy  See 
tiona  of  iho  Church,  w 
not  weakness,  or  a  mei 
lenee  and  native  gracio 
lation,  iii.  212. 

We  should  with  deep  regret  see  this  beautifully  proportioned 
statue  thrown  from  its  pedestal  and  broken  to  pieces :  not  be- 
cause Clement  XTV.  abolished  the  Jesuits ;  not  because  he  was 
a  liberal,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  a  Protestant,  Pope  ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  our  common  nature,  and  our  common  Christianity, 
which  is  Dot  rich  enough  in  such  e^mples  to  afford  the  loss  of 
one.     But^ 


praicipit 


,    calcemustiuo  OrJiuia  hostem 


It  is  this  spotless  victim  wliich  M.  Cretineau  Joly,  with  un- 
averted  face,  would  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  Order.  Gan- 
ganelli,  according  to  him,  was  a  man  of  unscrupulous  but 
subtle  ambition,  who  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  supporters 
and  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  endeavoured  to  break  faith 
with  his  inexorable  creditors,  bartered  his  soul  for  the  Papal  ,- 
tiara,  lived  a  few  years  of  miserable  remorse — if  not  of  madness ; 
and,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  most  astonishing  miracle, 
would  have  died  in  despair — 'unhouseled,  unanoluted,  un- 
annealod.'  All  this  is  cliiefiy  made  out  on  the  faith  of  these 
new  historical  discoveries. 

Now,  accepting  these  documents  as  imparted  to  us  by  the 
historian  of  the  Jesuits,  the  first  great  question  whether  Gan- 
ganelli  '  played  most  foully '  for  the  triple  crown,  rests  on  three 
points.  Ist..  What  was  the  agreement  which  he  entered  into 
with  the  Spanish  cardinals  ?  2iid.  How  far  can  he  be  accused 
of  double-dealing,  as  concealing  or  dissembling  his  views  con- 
cerning the  Jesuits  ?  Si-d.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  honestly  and 
conseientioiuly  adverse  to  the  Order  ?  Did  he  sincerely  believe 
its  suppression  a  wise  sacrifice  for  the  pence  of  the  Chmcb  ? 
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I.  Granganelli  may  have  been  ambitious  of  the  papal  cro¥m, 
and  without  blame.  He  may  have  devoted  himself  with  true 
Christian  heroism  to  the  awful  office.  He  may  have  thought, 
humanly  speaking,  the  accession  of  a  man  of  his  own  mild  and 
conciliatory  character  the  only  safety  of  the  pontificate.  The 
great  powers  of  Europe  actually  menaced  secession  ;  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  all  expelled  the  Jesuits,  was  a  fearful  omen 
that  they  would  meet  with  no  dangerous  resistance — would, 
perhaps,  be  hailed  by  the  spirit  of  the  times — in  breaking  for 
ever  with  Rome.  The  vitality  of  the  Popedom  had  not  yet 
been  tried  in  such  days  as  when  it  was  saved  by  the  lofty  and 
serene  patience  of  Pius  VII. : — it  was  trembling — at  least  in 
its  old  stem  Hildebrandine  character — towards  its  extinction. 
There  was  something  vague,  dreamy,  mystic,  in  the  religion, 
and  even  in  the  worldly  ambition  of  Ganganelli.  He  is  said  to 
have  listened  in  youth  to  predictions  of  his  future  greatness ; 
an  imaginary  popedom  may  have  floated  before  his  imagination 
which  should  awe  mankind  by  gentleness,  and  this  notion  he 
might  cherish  even  throughout  the  dark  dealings  of  the  Conclave : 
the  belief  in  such  day-dreams,  in  an  Italian,  might  not  be  in- 
consistent with  much  prudence  and  even  subtlety  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men ;  nor  need  he  perhaps  surrender  it  till  it  was 
actually  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  harassing  cares  of  the 
pontifical  administration,  the  imperious  demands  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  busy  and  perilous  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  faction,  the 
bitter  realities  and  responsibilities  at  that  time  so  peculiarly 
the  doom  of  him  who  wore  the  triple  cro¥m.  What  then  was, 
in  fact,  the  agreement  of  Ganganelli  with  Spain  and  France  ? 
It  was  a  Note  in  which  Ganganelli  declared — we  transcribe  our 
Author's  own  words — '  qu'il  reconnait  au  souverain  pontife  le 
droit  de  pouvoir  eteindre  en  conscience  la  Compagnie  de  J^us, 
en  observant  les  regies  canoniques ;  et  qu'il  est  a  souhaiter  que 
le  fiitur  pape  fasse  tous  ses  efforts  pour  accomplir  le  voeu  des 
couronnes.'  M.  Cr^tineau  Joly  admits  that  this  is  not  explicit. 
The  right  ir*  «^w«ita"An  was  one  which  could  not  be  denied  with- 
out ai  il  supremacy;  the  Order  subsisted  by 
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Papal  authority,  and  might  doubtless  be  abolished  by  it.  The 
Note  implied,  however,  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  crowQS.  Our  author  adds,  that  though  Gimgauelli  refused 
to  commit  himself  further  in  writing,  he  fully  explained  his 
own  views  to  De  Solis.  '  He  opened  hia  whole  soul,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  his  ambition  to  reconcile  the  ponti- 
ficate with  the  temporal  powers ;  he  aspired ' — our  author 
subjoins  this  bitter  and  unwarranted  inference — 'to  unite  them 
in  peace  over  the  dead  body  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  and  tlius  to 
obtain  restitution  of  the  cities  of  Avignon  and  Benevento.' 

But  the  curious  part  of  all  this  is,  that  every  fact  and  every 
circumstance  of  this  wonderful  disclosure  was  perfectly  well 
known  before.  The  whole  was  known  probably  to  liunke  ;  it 
was  at  least  surmised  pretty  clearly  by  Count  yt.  Priest  (p.  402). 

It  was  known  to  M.  Cretineau  Joly  himself;  and  is  found, 
word  for  word,  with  the  same  observations,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  '  History  of  the  Jesuits,'  p.  333.  So  far  as  these  new 
discoveries  atfect  the  promotion  of  tianganelli,  the  cardinals 
might  have  been  spared  their  anxieties,  the  General  of  the 
Order  his  tears.  The  character  of  Clement  XIV.  stands  exactly 
as  it  did  before;  and  thus  far  M.  Cretineau  Joly  may  taJte 
comfort  in  the  utter  harmlessness,  in  the  unwelcome  innocence, 
of  hie  fatal  Supplement, 

II.  Did,  then,  Ganganelli  play  a  double  game,  and  hold  out 
to  each  party  the  hope  that  he  was  theirs  ?  It  ts  clear  that,  at 
the  first,  he  etood  aloof;  he  might  dread  the  danger  of  being 
struck  down  by  a  random  exclusive.  It  is  no  less  clear  that  he 
imilerstood  and  mistrusted  Bemis.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ungenial  to  the  silent,  recluse,  and  dreaming  monk  than  the 
courtly  bland ishmcntfl,  the  restless  intrigue,  and  the  self- 
importance  of  the  garrulous  Frenchman.'  Ganganelli  was  one 
of  the  four  named  in  the  original  instructions  of  Choiseul  aa 
Cardinals  whose  elevation  would  be  consistent  with  the  interests 

le  that  QnoguieUi  at  aa  sflor-time  bK&nie  fond  ot  the  cardinal  [met — 
■e  of  the  flattery  of  Vollaire  won  no  doubt  (hs  fruit  of  llut  inter- 
I  spook  of  Ihe  feelings  of  the  Conclnre  period. 
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of  France.  Though  D'Aubeterre  suggested  to  De  Bemis 
Ganganelli  as  the  greatest  theologian  and  casuist,  who  best 
could  resolve  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  a  covenant  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  he  by  no  means  felt  confident 
that  the  decision  would  be  in  his  favour.  Granganelli's  calm 
prudence  baffled  De  Bemis ;  he  would  not  be  the  tool  of  his 
intrigues.     Early  in  the  aflfair  De  Bemis  writes — 

Si  Ganganelli  n^avait  pas  tant  de  peur  de  se  nuire  en  paraissant  li6 
avec  les  couronncs,  il  y  aurait  pour  moi  plus  de  ressources  en  lui  qu^en 
tout  autre ;  mais  cela  nc  se  pent  plus ;  ^  force  de  fmesse  il  g&te  ses 
affaires ;  mais  il  a  6t6  accoutumd  k  cettc  conduite  dans  son  cloitre,  et  il 
a  peur  de  son  ombre ;  c*est  dommage. — P.  222. 

Again,  on  April  20,  De  Bemis  has  a  little  secret  coquetry 
(galanterie  sourde)  with  Ganganelli,  who  promises  his  voice — 
but,  in  the  meantime,  to  keep  up  appearances,  votes  on  the 
other  side.  '  He  does  not  like  the  manner  in  which  my  col- 
leagues conduct  their  negotiations,  but  professes  great  esteem 
for  me '  (p.  228).  When  Ganganelli,  among  others,  is  proposed 
for  pope,  De  Bemis  says  that  '  he  is  feared,  but  not  of  sufficient 
consideration '  (p.  230).  Much  later  he  writes,  '  One  must 
have  great  faith  to  feel  sure  that  Ganganelli  is  with  us.  He 
wraps  himself  up  in  impenetrable  mystery.'  To  pass  over  some 
circumstances,  hereafter  to  be  noticed — to  the  last  De  Bemis 
found  Ganganelli  calm  and  cold,  promising  nothing,  entering 
into  no  engagement. 

But  how  were  the  Zelanti,  the  Albanis,  and  their  party  in- 
duced to  vote  for  Ganganelli  ?  De  Bemis  roundly  asserts  that 
it  was  the  pistoles  of  Spain  which  wrought  this  change ;  that 
more  than  once  the  Albani  had  made  advances  of  the  kind  to 
him  (se  sent  jet^s  cent  fois  k  ma  tfete) ;  but  as  he  (Bemis)  had 
no  money  to  oflfer,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  them.  '  L'argent  comptant  vaut 
mieux  que  toute  chose.  Si  I'Espagne  s'attache  les  Albani  par 
de  bonnes  pensions,  elle  sera  la  maitresse  de  ce  pays-ci.'  He 
adds  that  if  Azparu  has  not  come  down  with  large  sums  and 
still  larger  promises,  the  Spaniards  will,  after  all,  be  duped ; 
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that  the  Albani  will  only  vote  for  Ganganelli  after  having 
obtained  positive  asgurances  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Society. 
M.  Cretineau  Joly  assures  ua,  indeed,  that  De  Bemis  himself 
utterly  destroys  these  odious  suspicions  thrown  out  against  the 
Albani ;  but  all  that  De  Bemis  says  is,  that  '  they  had  made 
their  own  arrangements  with  Ganganelli.'  Of  these  arrange- 
ments, if  made,  it  is  clear  that  the  French  Cardinal  was  not  in 
the  secret ;  and  as  though  M.  Cretineau  Joly  were  conscious  of 
the  weakness  of  his  ease,  with  regard  to  this  supposed  retracta- 
tion of  the  charge  of  bribery  by  Bemia,  he  suddenly  bewilders 
his  reader  at  this  very  instant  with  a  clever  irreverent  letter  of 
Voltaire,  which  might  have  come  in  anywhere  else  quite  as 
well.  By  thus  shocking  the  religious,  and  diverting  the 
pro&ne,  the  attention  of  each  class  of  readers  is  withdrawn 
from  the  grave  question  stirred.  Bemis'  wounded  vanity  may 
indeed  have  ascribed  to  these  coarse  means  the  success  of  the 
Spaniards  in  an  affair  in  wliich  he  himself  bad  fiiiled  ;  he  may 
have  been  ambitious  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  distribute 
large  sums  of  money,  and  to  make  magnificent  offers  ;  and  he 
may  have  estimated  too  highly  the  influence  which  he  would 
have  obtained  by  such  advantages.  Still,  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  it  remains  uncontradicted' as  far  as  Bemis 
is  concerned.  But  of  all  improbable  solutions  of  this  difficulty, 
the  most  improbable  is  that  these  subtle  and  suspicious  and 
experienced  conclavists  were  themselves  overreached  by  Gan- 
ganelli, and  persuaded  by  a  few  careless  and  doubtful  sentenccB 
dropped  at  random,  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  at  heart.  The  Albani 
must  have  known  that  tlie  Spaniards  were  negotiating  with 
Ganganelli,  as  well  as  Ganganelli  and  the  Frenchman 
knew  that  negotiations  were  going  on  between  them  and  the 
.Spaniards,  The  two  significant  sentences  which  are  supposed 
to  prove  Ganganelli's  duplicity  are  these: — To  one  party  he 
said,  'The  arms  of  the  Boiu'bon  princes  are  very  long,  they 
reach  over  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.'  To  the  other  he  said 
(M.  Cretineau  Joly  of  course  adds,  '  in  tones  of  perfect 
sincerity'),  '  Destroy  the  Company  of  Jesus  1  you  might  as  well 
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think  of  overturning  the  dome  of  St.  PeterV  Moreover  the 
Cardinal  Castelli  is  reported  to  have  heard  Ganganelli  say  on 
one  occasion,  '  I  will  never  vote  for  Stoppani  ;  if  he  were  Pope, 
he  would  oppress  the  Jesuits.'  And  we  are  to  suppose  that 
Castelli,  ^  the  chief  of  tlie  fanatics,'  was  suddenly  converted  by 
these  words  into  a  partisan  of  Ganganelli. 

III.  But  after  all  (and  this  is  the  main  question),  was  Gan- 
ganelli a  Jesuit  in  his  heart  and  conscience  ;  and  did  he  wrench 
that  heart  from  its  dominant  inclination,  and  sell  that  con- 
science for  the  Papal  tiara  ?  All  the  proofs  on  one  side  are,  a 
formal  oration  which  in  his  younger  days  he  made  on  some 
commemoration  festival,  in  which  he  spoke  handsomely  of  the 
learning  and  depth  of  some  of  the  great  Jesuit  writers ;  his 
elevation  to  tlie  Cardinalate  by  Clement  XIII.,  who  was  com- 
pletely imder  the  influence  of  Ricci,  general  of  the  Jesuits ;  his 
habitual  civility  to  the  Jesuits  wherever  he  encountered  them ; 
the  perplexities  of  Bernis,  which  we  have  already  described ; 
and  those  loose  sayings  ascribed  to  him  during  the  conclave. 
These  vague  proofs  are  crowned  by  a  passage  from  a  manuscript 
history  by  the  Jesuit  Cordara,  '  whose  wish,'  we  may  not  \m- 
reasonably  conclude,  'was  father  to  his  thought.'  But  even 
Cordara  admits  that  the  world  in  general  considered  Ganganelli 
opposed  to  tlie  Jesuits.  To  these  few  and  trivial  facts  are 
opposed  the  character  of  the  man ;  his  Order,  which  in  many  of 
the  missions  had  come  into  hostile  collision  with  that  of  Jesus ; 
his  reputation,  which  from  the  first  pointed  him  out  as  one  of 
those  who  might  be  promoted  by  the  anti-Jesuit  interest; 
above  all  his  prospective  views,  which  manifestly  had  foreseen 
that  the  old  ultramontane  government  of  the  world  by  terror 
alone,  by  the  terror  of  interdict  and  anathema,  had  passed 
away ;  that  unless  Catholicism,  unless  Christianity  could  attach 
mankind  by  the  cords  of  love,  its  day  was  gone.  These  views 
implied  the  most  profound  confidence,  rather  than  cowardly 
mistrust,  in  the  promises  of  God  to  the  Church  at  large,  or  in 
those  special  promises  which  the  Boman  Catholic  believes  to 
have  been  made  to  St.  Peter,  and  through  him  to  the  bishops 
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of  Rome.  Tliere  wiia,  moreover,  one  act  of  Ganganelli — an  act 
acknowledged  by  M.  Cretineau  Joly,  and  by  all  who  are  hoBtile 
to  tbe  memory  of  Clement  XIV. — which  seems  to  us  conclusive 
as  to  his  previous  anti-Jeeuitism.  He  It  was  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Cardinal  Passionei  in  conducting  the  proceedings 
for  the  canonization  of  Palafox,  bishop  of  Fuebla.  But  this 
canonization,  pertinaciously  opposed  during  many  yeare  by  the 
whole  Jesuit  interest,  was  by  all  tbe  world  considered  as  a  direct 
and  positive  condemnation  of  the  Order,  who  were  asserted  to 
have  persecuted  that  blameless  bishop  to  his  dying  bed.  It  was 
to  them  a  question  of  life  and  death  ;  Ganganelli's  voluntary 
imdertaking  of  this  cause,  therefore,  was  little  leas  than  an 
open  declaration  of  war  against  them.  On  the  whole,  then,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  Oanganelli  was,  ah  initio,  in  his  heart 
convinced  of  the  justice,  the  policy,  the  wisdom  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  though  from  prudential  motives,  perhaps 
from  the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  he  abstained  from  betraying 
those  views  more  than  was  necessary ;  and  when  tbe  time  for 
action  was  come,  shuddered  and  recoiled  at  the  difficult  task- 
one  which  it  would  Iiave  required  a  far  different  cast  of  mind 
to  accomplish  without  fear,  without  doubt,  without  regret. 

The  end  of  a  Papal  election  usually  throws  tbe  population  of 
Rome  into  a  sUite  of  tumultuous  exultation :  Clement,  on  bis 
accession,  was  liailed  with  a  perfect  frenzy  of  joy.  This  M. 
Cretineau  Joly  describes,  interspersing  covert  allusions  to  more 
recent  rejoicings  on  the  election  of  a  libeial  Pope,  and  solemn 
and  ominous  warning  of  the  fickleness  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  the  instability  of  this  kind  of  popularity- 
Count  St.  Priest  condemns  severely  the  weakness  and  irreso- 
lution of  Clement  XIV.,  who  delayed  for  three  years  the  great 
work  of  hie  pontificate.  Ganganelli  shrunk  before  the  magni- 
tude of  his  task — the  xifter  extinction  of  an  Order  which  had 
been  approved  by  so  many  Popes,  had  tbo  Council  of  Trent  in 
its  favour,  and  was  still  considered  by  friends  and  foes  tlie 
Janissary  force  of  the  Papal  power.  'Fur,'  says  the  count, 
'from   displaying   that  infiexibility,   that  unshaken   firmness. 
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ascriliC'fi  to  him  by  liis  enemies  and  his  panegTrist:^  he  resolved 
to  teinp«jrize,  to  amiL^e  the  sovereigns  by  promises,  to  restrain 
the  Jf.'Hiiits  by  premeditated  hesitations;  in  a  word,  to  elude 
rather  than  brave  the  danger.     From  this  day  he  devoted  hi^ 
fxintificate  to  all  the  subterfuges  and  all  the  artifices  of  a 
laljoriuus  feebleness.'     Our  reader  will  find  the  history  of  all 
tlicse  transactions  told  with  admirable  brevity,  spirit,  and  truth 
in    M.   St.    Priest's   foiu^h    chapter.      Nothing  can  be   more 
strikinj^   than   the   development   of  Clement's  character — ^his 
condiKri  to  Beniis — his  happiness  when  for  a  short  time  relieved 
fn>in  the  iutol(;ra])le  burd(;n  of  immediate  decision — his  strug- 
j;h'H  ill  tlu;  inflc^xible  grasp  of  Florida  Blanca.     But  M.  St. 
I'rii'Ht     has    hardly   made    allowance    for    the   difficulties   of 
Cli'inrnrs  jx>sition.     The  sovereigns  and  their  agents  were  for 
fiircin^  thr  iiK^asunt  with  immediate,  indecent  haste:  Clement 
had  slipiilatcd  from  the  first  that  the  affair  should  proceed 
/i7/(f//// ;  hr  would  act  slowly,  canonically,  charitably.     Giving 
him  cnulit   for  having  conscientiously  determined  to  keep  his 
]M»Hiliv(»  or  implied  promise,  under  the  full  conviction  that  the 
]iv\\vr  «)f  thi*  Church  nupiired  the  dissolution  of  the  Order,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  he  shoidd  have  l)cen  perplexed  as  to  the 
Hat\»Ht  and  h»ast  otVensiv«»  means  of  achieving  his  design.     He 
had  hardly  any  owo  to  consult;  his  private  friends,  two  good 
siiuplt^    Kranciscans,   could    give   him   no   assistance   in   such 
piM'ilouH  qui'stions.     The  Cardinals  were  hostile  ;  he  felt  himself 
ohligtMJ  to  withdraw  from  their  councils:  the  ambassadors,  till 
he  had  luadt*  a  fri(*nd  of  liernis,  were  for  driving  him  on  with 
headlong,  inereiless,  cruel  precipitancy.     His  caution  may  have 
led  to   nion»  than  the  proverbial  tardiness  of  proceedings  at 
H(»ine,  his  irresolution  may  have  been  weakness,  he  may  have 
yielded  too  much  to  his  fears;  according  to  Bemis,  from  the 
day  of  his  elevat  ion  he  had  a  dread  of  poison.     But  the  justice 
mid  gi'ut  l(»ness  of  his  character  were  perhaps  more  embarrassing 
than  his  scruples  or  his  timidity.     The  measiu-e  could  not  be 
aceomplishod    without    inflicting    much   suffering  —  without 
wounding  the  most  tender  and  sacred  feelings  of  many  who 
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admired  and  loved  at  least  individual  Jeeiiits — without  con- 
demning many  excellent,  pious,  and  devoted  men  to  disgrace, 
degradation,  poverty.  It.  was  a  light  thing  for  despots  and 
unscrupulous  ministers,  who  never  thought  or  cared  at  what 
amount  of  private  and  individual  misery  they  carried  their 
purposes,  to  suppress  the  Jesuits.  It  was  but  to  issue  a  decree 
of  e^pidsion,  to  confiscate  their  property,  and  to  proscribe 
their  persons.  It  required  but  administrative  ability  to  seize, 
us  in  Spain,  every  member  of  the  Order,  to  tear  them  away 
from  all  their  own  attachments,  and  the  att-achment  of  otliers, 
to  embark  them  and  cast  them  contemptuously  on  the  shores 
of  Italy.  But  it  was  a  severe  trial  for  a  kindly  and  benignant 
ecclesiiutic  to  trample  all  these  considerations  imder  foot ;  to 
inflict  80  much  individual  wrong  and  sorrow,  even  for  so  great 
an  end  as  tlie  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
And,  moreover,  Clement  knew  too  well,  he  felt  at  every  step, 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  which  in  Rome  encircled  the  Pope  as 
in  an  inextricable  net.  '  Dans  les  palais  de  Rome  les  Jesuites 
^taient  les  intendants  des  maris,  les  directeiu's  des  femmes  ;  a 
toutes  les  tables,  dans  toutes  lea  conversazioni,  r^gnait  despo- 
tiquement  un  J&uite.'  (St.  Priest,  p.  113.)  Better  motives 
than  timidity  might  make  him  reluctant  rudely  to  break  up 
throughout  the  cixilized  world  connections  which  might  be  as 
intimate,  more  holy,  more  truly  spiritual  than  those  at  Rome. 
Accordingly,  we  find  liim  casting  about  for  eveiy  kind  of  device 
to  break  the  blow ;  he  thought  at  one  time  of  a  council  to  give 
gre-ator  solemnity  to  the  decree  ;  he  thought,  of  allowing  the 
Order  to  die  out,  by  prohibiting  them  from  receiving  novices ; 
of  appointing  no  successor  to  the  aged  Ricci.  He  ventured  to 
offend  Charles  III.  by  favourable  expressions  with  regard  to 
their  missions ;  he  gave  them  opportunities  of  parting  with 
their  property  to  relieve  their  present  distresses.  But  he  was 
attempting  an  impossibility — to  avoid  tlie  blow  might  have 
baffled  a  great  man,  to  a  good  man  it  was  utterly  desperate  and 
liopcless.  At  length,  after  three  years'  delay,  appeared  the 
ief,  Do7ninu8  et  Reitemptor.     It  was  a  Brief,  not  a  Bu 
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but  we  must  plead  guilty  to  that  obtuseness  or  blindness  which 
cannot  comprehend  how  Papal  In&Uibility  can  depend  on  its 
decrees  being  written  on  paper  or  on  parchment,  accompanied 
or  not  accompanied  by  certain  formularies  of  publication. 

All  that  follows  the  publication  of  the  brief — the  death  of 
Ganganelli,  the  fierce  and  yet  unexhausted  disputes  about  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  and  the  manner  of  his  death — are  to  us  in- 
describably melancholy  and  repulsive.  The  two  parties  are 
contending,  as  it  were,  for  the  body  and  soul  of  Pope  Clement, 
with  a  rancour  of  mutual  hatred  which  might  remind  us  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  during  their  great  battle  on  the  Lake — 
the  Mexicans  seizing  the  dying  Spaniards  to  immolate  them  to 
their  idol — the  Spaniards  dragging  them  away  to  secure  them 
the  honours  and  posthumous  consolations  of  Christian  burial. 
We  have  conflicting  statements,  both  of  which  cannot  be  true 
— chiu-chman  against  churchman — cardinal  against  cardinal — 
even,  it  should  seem,  pope  against  pope.  On  the  one  side 
there  is  a  triumph,  hardly  disguised,  in  the  terrors,  in  the 
sufferings,  in  the  madness,  which  afflicted  the  later  days  of 
Clement;  on  the  other,  the  profoimdest  honour,  the  deepest 
commiseration,  for  a  wise  and  holy  pontiff,  who,  but  for  the 
crime  of  his  enemies,  might  have  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  peace 
and  respect  and  inward  satisfaction.  There,  a  protracted  agony  of 
remorse  in  life  and  anticipated  damnation — that  damnation,  if 
not  distinctly  declared,  made  dubious  or  averted  only  by  a  special 
miracle : — here,  an  apotheosis — a  claim,  at  least,  to  canoniza- 
tion. There,  the  judgement  of  God  pronounced  in  language 
which  hardly  affects  regret ;  here,  more  than  insinuations,  dark 
charges  of  poison  against  persons  not  named,  but  therefore  in- 
volving in  the  ignominy  of  possible  guilt  a  large  and  powerful 
party.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  it  is  this  which 
strikes,  perplexes,  and  appals  the  dispassionate  student.  The 
intensity  with  which  they  were  hated  surpasses  even  the  in- 
tensity with  which  they  hated.  Nor  is  this  depth  of  mutual 
animosity  among  those  or  towards  those  to  whom  the  Jesuits 
were  most  widely  opposed,  the  Protestants,  and  the  adversaries 
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of  all  religion ;  but  among  Roman  Catholics — and  thoBe  not 
always  Jtmsenists  or  even  Gallicans — among  the  most  ardent 
assertors  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  monastics  of  other  orders, 
parliaments,*  statesmen,  kings,  bishops,  cardinals.  Admiration 
and  detestation  of  the  Jesuits  diride,  as  far  as  feeling  is  con- 
cerned, the  Roman  Catholic  world  with  a  schism  deeper  and 
more  implacable  than  any  which  arrays  Protestant  against  Pro- 
testant, Episcopacy  and  Independency,  Calvinism  and  Armini- 
anism,  Puseyism  and  Evangeliciam,  The  two  parties  coimter- 
work  each  other,  write  against  each  other  in  terms  of  eqoal 
acrimony,  misunderstand  each  other,  misrepresent  each  other, 
accuse  and  recriminate  upon  each  other,  with  the  same  recklete 
zeal,  in  the  same  unmeasured  hinguage — eacli  inflexibly,  ex- 
cluHively  identifying  his  own  cause  with  that  of  true  religion, 
and  involving  its  adversaries  in  one  sweeping  and  remorseless 
condemnation.' 

'  See  Crilinesii  Jaly,  p.  1G1,  for  the  accu.-Mlioiu  adoptnt  lij-  tbe  ParliaiceDt  of 
Plain,  which  only  compreheod  aimoDj,  bUspheinf ,  samlego,  miigic,  idolatry,  stCni- 
lof^y,  jrreligion  of  nil  kiads.  inpwrstition,  nncbnslitj,  purjorf .  falw  witncea,  prs- 
vnricatioD,  thefl,  pnrcieide,  faaraicidp.  auicidrv,  rrgiciiJe.  Tbo  cluuigea  Hgainet  the 
docttines  of  the  JoiuilB  tre  oqimllj  eDOnnoiw :  thej  had  luughl  ereiy  heresj,  from 
ArianiBm  to  CnlTininn  (&lt  carefnllj'  r«coaDted),  blHsphemies  iigiiiiut  the  Fathers, 
Ibe  ApoatlaB.  Aliraham  ant)  the  Prophets.  Si.  John  (he  Baptist  sad  the  Angels,  ont- 
ragefland  blafrphemimsgjiiDst  the  Blesaud  Tii^o,  trnels  dcstructire  of  the  dinQi^ 
of  JpHUB  Christ,  deiBticsl.  Epicurean,  leachiog  men  to  lire  as  beasts,  and  Christinna 
la  live  OS  PaguDsI 

'  Even  now  a  writer,  in  eomo  respects — in  copiouenpst,  in  eloquence,  in  rigonr,  in 
pxtensire  knowledge — the  mont  remarluble  of  modmi  Italj,  Tiaceniio  Oiubertj, 
s«Miu  to  h«vo  ennpfTitmlKl  wilhin  hinitelf  all  the  traditJonarj  hatred  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  fixed  on  himself  tht^ir  do  less  lindielire  deUalalion.  His  kngi^  Tolume,  the 
PriiMto  it  Italia,  aaoac^rar  lobe  a  toit-book  wilh  a  Ibibo  port  ot  the  Italian  clergy, 
rapecinllf  in  Fiedmonl.  The  theory  of  the  Primalo  is  to  us  simpl;  preposterous. 
The  eleraal,  Ihe  imilienalile.  the  nnfaHeitable  primary  of  Ilnly,  of  Rome,  nnd  of 
the  Pope  is  as  wild  a  Tisioti  as  erer  haunted  the  poet,  or  him  whom  in  tmaginulive 
creatirencBS  Shakespeare  ranks  with  the  poet,  the  luoatte.  Tliis  Indcfeaaible  primacy 
we  will  bi^a  lo  discnsB  when  Italy  shuU  have  giron  birth  to  nnw  Canles,  new 
Arioetos,  nnw  Tassos.  new  Da  Tincis.  new  Michael  Angelos.  iirw  Raffoelleii  new 
Galileos — wi(h  grenUrWatla,  more  ingeBioiiaFultons,  more  inrentiveWheatstoiiea. 
But  eren  the  Prvmalo,  with  nil  its  eloquent  appeal  to  the  patriotic  and  ecdesisstiml 
passions  of  Italy,  was  looked  npon  irilh  mistruBt  eo  long  aa  them  were  snapidona 
that  Oloberli  inclined  Id  the  Jesuit  party.  In  another  nsl  Tolnmn  of  iyn/fymmt 
Oioberti  not  merely  disclaimed  all  snch  alliance,  but  bepin  a  Herco  war  against  thn 
Jesuits.  This  ganntlot  was  Uken  up;  he  was  replied  to  with  bitter  and  unspa- 
ring, nnd,  as  far  as  we  arc  informed,  unjust,  pcrsonnlitj.    The  Gtsnila  Mnifmio.  to 
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To  lis  the  question  of  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  is  purely 
of  historical  interest.  It  is  singular  enough  that  Protestant 
writers  are  cited  as  alone  doing  impartial  justice  to  the  Jesuits 
and  their  enemies :  tlie  Compurgators  of  the  '  Company  of 
Jesus'  are  Frederick  II.  and  the  Encyclopedists.  Outcast  from 
Roman  Catholic  Europe,  tliey  found  refuge  in  Prussia,  and  in 
the  dominions  of  Catlierine  II.,  from  whence  they  disputed  the 
validity  and  disol)eyed  the  decrees  of  the  Pope.  Moreover,  to 
us  tlie  Ix^auty  of  Clement's  cliaract^r  depends  by  no  means  on 
liis  conduct  in  tlie  affair  of  the  Jesuits,  but  on  his  piety,  his 
gentleness,  his  universal  benevolence,  his  toleration.  We  care 
not  much  for  his  greatness ;  but  we  have  a  tender,  almost  an 
affectionate,  regard  for  his  goodness.  We  cannot  forget  that, 
if  he  hesitated  to  suppress  the  Jesuits,  he  was  bold  enough  to 
prohibit,  immediately  on  his  accession,  the  publication  of 
the  famous  bull.  In  Ccend  Domini ;  he  was  the  first  so-called 
Vicar  of  Christ,  for  a  century  or  two,  that  did  not  commence 
his  reign  by  maledictions  on  all  but  one  particular  di\dsion 
of  those  professing  the  faith  of  Christ — the  first — (and  last?) 
— whose  inaugural  edict  was  not  an  anathema. 

M.  Cretineau  Joly  informs  us  that  the  Pope  signed  the 
terrible  brief  with  a  pencil  on  a  window  in  the  Quirinal,  and 
adds : — *  It  is  reported  {on  raconte\  and  I  have  this  narrative 
from  the  lips  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  that  after  having  ratified 
this  act,  he  fell  in  a  swoon  upon  the  marble  pavement,  and  was 
not  taken  vp  till  the  next  day  ("  et  qu'il  ne  fut  relev^  que  le 
leudcmain  ").'  Does  M.  Cretineau,  or  did  Gregory  XVI.  mean 
that  he  was  so  utterly  neglected  by  his  attendants  as  to  have 
l>een  left  on  the  floor  ?  or  that  he  did  not  recover  his  senses, 
for  the  whole  day  ?  We  presume  that  the  relation  of  the  late 
Pope  closed  here.     M.  Cretineau  proceeds : — 

five  thick  rolumes,  is  Giobcrti's  pamphlet  in  rejoinder — a  work  which  we  could 
only  have  commended  a  few  months  ago  to  those  who  were  anxious  to  measure 
the  extent  of  modern  Italian  prolixity,  and  gauge  the  depths  of  modem  odium  ihro' 
io<jicu7n,  but  which  has  now  acquired  other  claims  to  attention ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  having  had  great  influence  on  the  late  general  pranvitciamento  against 
the  Jesuits  in  Italy. 
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Le  lendemain  fiit  pour  lui  un  jour  de  d^sseppoir  et  de  larmes,  ear, 
auivant  la  relation  manuserite,  qu'a  laiasee  le  c^lebre  thfologien  Vin- 
cent Bolgeni,  le  Cardinal  de  Slmone  (alora  auditeur  du  Tape)  mcoa- 
tAit  ain^  lul-meme  cette  afTreuse  sc^ne.  Le  Pontife  6iait  presquo  nu 
Biir  son  lit ;  il  ee  lameatait,  et  de  temps  h  autre  on  I'entendait  r^petcr, 
'  O  Dieil,  je  aula  damn^  !  I'cnfer  e~st  ma  demeure.  II  a'y  a  plus  de 
remWe.'  Fra  Franccaco,  atnei  e'esprime  Sinione,  me  pria  de  m'ap- 
procher  du  Pape,  et  de  lui  adresaer  la  parole.  Je  le  fis;  mais  le 
Pape  ne  me  repondit  point,  et  il  disait  loujours,  '  L'enfer  eat  ma 
demeure  ! '  Je  cherchai  ii  le  riisaurer ;  mais  il  se  tniRait.  Un  luart 
dTieure  s'^coula;  enfin  il  tourna  sea  ycux  vera  moi,  et  me  dit,  '  Ah ! 
j'ai  aign^  le  bref;  il  n'y  a  plua  de  rem&de.'  Je  lui  r^pliquiii  qu'il 
en  eniirtait  encore  un,  et  qu'il  pouvait  retirer  le  d^cret.  '  Cela  ne  se 
pent  pluH,'  s'^cria-t-il,  '  je  I'lu  remis  a  Monino,  et  A  I'lieure  qu'il  eat,  le 
courrier  qui  le  porte  en  Espagne  est  peut-etre  diji  parti.'  '  Eh  hien  I 
Saint  Pere,'  lui  di»-je,  'un  bref  se  r^voque  par  un  autre  bref.'  '0  Dieu,' 
reprit-il,  '  cela  ne  se  peut  pas.  Je  suis  damni5.  Ma  maison  est  un 
enfer;  il  n'y  a  plus  de  rcmWe.'— 1'.  331. 

The  Pope'a  misjudging  friends,  adds  our  author,  would 
deprive  him  of  the  virtue  of  remorse.  That  remorse  preyed 
upon  him  inceBsantly,  as  we  are  left  to  infer,  from  July  21, 
1773,  to  tlio  day  of  his  death.  Cardinal  de  Bemis  is  quoted  as 
revealing  his  fears  of  dying  by  poison,  which  had  haunted  him 
ever  since  hia  accession.  He  became  mad  ;  ho  liad  only  glimpses 
of  reason  ('des  Eclairs  de  raison');  the  first  and  last  Pope, 
asserts  M.  Cr^tineau,  who  has  suffered  that  degradation  of 
humanity.  The  stern  historian  will  waste  no  word  of  com- 
miseration. 

But  all  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  De  Bemis'  ex- 
press, distinct,  and  particular  statements  quoted  by  M.  St. 
Priest,  and  adduced  in  a  more  convenient  place  by  our  author. 
'  Sa  sant^  est  parfaite  et  sa  gaite  plus  marqufe  qu*4  I'ordinaire :' 
thus  writes  the  French  cardinal  on  November  3,  1773.  Bemis 
is,  on  all  points  where  his  own  vanity  and  display  of  influ- 
ence are  not  concerned,  an  unexceptional  witness.  He  waa 
living  in  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Pope.  And 
his  story  is  confirmed  by  anecdotes — some  cited  by  M,  Cretineau 
himself,  others  by  St.  Priest  and  many  other  writers.  The 
date  of  Clement's  first  illness  is  marked  with  absolute  precision. 
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About  the  Holy  Week,  1774,  the  Pope  (who  up  to  that  time 
had  shown  himself  in  public  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches 
in  apparent  health  and  vigour)  suddenly  shut  himself  up  in  his 
palace — even  the  ministers  of  the  Foreign  powers  were  not 
permitted  to  approach  him.  It  was  not  till  August  17  that 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience.  They  were  struck  with 
his  altered  appearance — he  was  shrunk  to  a  skeleton.  He  spoke 
cheerfully  of  his  health ;  but  every  one  saw  that  it  was  an 
effort.  The  account  which  transpired  was  that  one  day,  as  he 
rose  from  table,  he  was  seized  with  violent  internal  pains  and 
cold  shiverings.  He  recovered ;  but  soon  after  alarming  symp- 
toms appeared,  not  merely  in  the  body,  but  in  the  mind  also.  He 
became  wayward,  peevish,  mistrustful.  Daggers  and  poisoned 
phials  were  ever  before  him.  He  ate  exciting  food,  which  he 
dressed  with  bis  own  hands.  His  mind  wandered :  he  could  not 
sleep;  if  he  did,  his  sleep  was  broken  with  wild  visions:  he 
constantly  prostrated  himself  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and  there  lay  sobbing, '  Mercy  1  mercy  1 — compulsus  feci  I  com- 
pulsus  feci  1 ' 

After  six  months  of  these  horrible  sufferings  his  Beusulties 
and  his  reason  entirely  returned.  In  the  words  of  Cardinal  de 
Bemis,  cited  by  Count  St.  Priest,  '  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
prayed,  as  his  Redeemer  did,  for  his  implacable  enemies  ;  and 
at  this  moment,  so  great  was  his  delicacy  of  conscience,  that 
he  scarcely  allowed  the  suspicions,  which  had  haunted  him 
since  the  Holy  Week,  to  escape  from  his  lips.  He  died  on 
Septeml)er  22.  His  body  was  in  the  most  loathsome  state — a 
state  which  we  shrink  from  describing.  An  examination,  how- 
ever, did  take  place  ;  the  result  of  which  by  no  means  removed 
the  dark  suspicions  which  spread  abroad.' 

The  statements  of  Cardinal  Bemis  are  confirmed  in  every 
point  and  every  particular  by  another  contemporary  account — 
the  'ttelation  of  the  Sickness  and  Death  of  Clement  XIV.'  sent  to 
the  court  of  Madrid  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  This  relation 
was  printed  in  the  *  Storia  della  Vita,  et<;.,  di  Clements  XIV.' 
(Firenze,  1778.)     It  was  reprinted  from  another  copy,  found 
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among  the  papers  of  Ricei,  Bishop  of  Piatoia,  in  the  life  uf  that 
prelate  by  De  Potter,  i.  p.  236—256,  This  account  is  full, 
minute,  and  circumstantial :  it  describcB  every  Bymptom,  every 
change,  the  whole  medical  history  of  the  case — the  hour  (here 
we  request  our  readers  to  fix  their  attention,  for  reasons  which 
will  hereafter  appear)  at  which  the  dying  pontiff  partook  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  that  at  which  he  received  extreme 
nnction — (the  persons  who  officiated  at  this  ceremony  were  well 
known ;  at  least  there  was  nothing  strange  or  unusual,  and  the 
Pope  was  faithfully  waited  upon  by  his  usual  attendants  and 
friends).  The  post-mortem  esamination  is  afterwards  given 
with  the  ntmost  precision.  In  short,  as  far  as  internal  evidence 
goes,  we  know  nothing  which  can  appear  more  trustworthy  than 
this  document — a  document  likely  to  be  forwarded  to  the  court 
of  Madrid  by  the  ambassador,  and  that  ambassador  in  a  position 
to  command  the  moat  accurate  information. 

Our  own  disposition  is  towards  severe  mistrust  in  all  such 
crimes  aa  the  poisoning  of  great  people.  We  decline,  therefore, 
to  express  any  positive  opinion  on  this  historical  problem.  It 
is  clear  that  Cardinal  Bemis,  who  had  carefully  collected  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  last  illnesH  of  the  Pope 
(a  document  imfortunately  lost),  believed  in  the  poison.  *  The 
physicians,'  he  says, '  wlio  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  body, 
express  themselves  with  prudence — the  surgeons  with  less 
caution.'  According  to  Cardinal  Bemis,  the  successor  of 
Clement,  Pius  VI.,  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  well  informed 
as  to  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  anxious  to  avoid 
the  same  fate.  Bemis  adhered  to  his  opinion  to  the  last ;  so 
asserts  M.  St.  Priest ;  the  authority  adduced  by  M.  Cr^tinoau 
Joly  for  his  change  of  opinion  seems  to  iia  utterly  worthless. 
M.  St.  Priest  expresses  his  own  strong  conviction  of  the  poison- 
ing, attested,  as  he  says, '  by  the  Pope's  successor  himself,  in  a 
grave  conversation  with  a  prince  of  the  Chiirch,' 

M.  Clretineau  Joly,  of  course,  treats  the  story  of  the  poison 
with  contempt ;  one  of  his  argument*  appe-ars  to  ua  singulurly 
unfortunate.    It  i»,  in  plain  Englisli,  that  the  Jesuits  could  not 
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bis  especial  patronage,  thiuking  tbat  he  could  employ  tbeni  for 
his  own  purposes.  The  judgement  of  many  Protestant  writers, 
somewhat  ostentatiously  adduced,  may  prove  their  liberality ; 
but  the  authority  of  each  muBt  depend  on  the  information  at 
his  command.  Tbe  report  of  the  physicians  would  be  conclusive 
if  we  knew  more  about  their  cliaracter  and  bias ;  and  if  Bemis 
had  not  asserted  that  the  surgeons  held  a  different  langimge.  On 
the  physiology  of  tbe  case  we  profess  our  ignorance — how  far 
there  are  slow  poisons  which,  imbibed  into  the  constitution,  do 
their  work  by  degrees  and  during  a  long  period  of  time.  There 
is  certainly  no  necessity  for  the  '  da?mon  ex  machina,'  the 
Jesuit  with  his  cup  of  chocolate,*  to  account  for  the  death  of 
Clement,  if  it  be  true  (and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
case)  that  he  was  of  a  bad  constitution,  aggravated  by  improper 
diet  and  self-treatment,'  and  by  those  worst  of  maladies  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  Iwdy,  incessant  mental  agitation,  daily  dread  of 
death,  and  horrors  which,  darkening  into  superstition,  clouded 
for  a  time  his  reason.  What  we  hunv  of  the  state  of  the  body 
after  death  might  perliaps  be  ascribed  to  a  natural  death  under 
such  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  poison. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  deathbed  of  Pope  Ganganelli. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  beautiful  incident  related  by  Cardinal 
Bemis,  that-,  just  before  hia  dissolution,  his  full  foculties  re- 
turned, and  tbat  bis  dying  words,  like  those  of  his  Master's  first 
martyr,  of  his  Master  himself,  were  of  forgiveness  to  liia 
enemies."     With  this  prayer  we  should  have  left  the  Pope  in 

*  H.  CritinMU  July  has  great  respect  for  the  traditioDi  of  ths  higher,  the  prwitly 
circles  at  Home  :  Ihe  populiir  tradilione  are  the  other  vaj.  Whea  Hip  prewDt  Pope 
Tisited  one  of  Iba  Joauit  ustabliBluDCDla,  the  mob  criinl  oat, 'Tiike  cure  of  I  he 
chocolate.' 

*  II  is  right  to  Gtatn  thnt,  in  a  volaminoiu  Dictionary  of  Ecoloaiasticul  Hislory, 
bj  Oaetano  Moroni  (a  work  the  publicAtion  of  whivli  was  cammenced  luulcr  the 
KVBpicn  of  the  Inle  Pop^i  Gregory  XTI.},  mnong  other  argumenla  to  diiicredit  the 
poiiODing,  it  IB  alleged  ihnt  a  celebrated  FlorcDtine  Burgeon,  KaoDani,  being  in 
Itomo,  wae  CDiutalt«l  by  the  Pope.  NunDoni  told  liini  llmt  hia  malady  woe  '  un' 
aSeiione  scorbutica  univOTsiile.  troppo  avanzuta  nfl  sangQPl'  that  pro[>fr  care  and 
diet  might  alleviate  but  could  not  cure,  the  diaorirr.—Jrl.  Clrmtnt  XIV. 

'  The  SpoDish  docomenl  is  here  more  brief;  '  In  mezio  agli  at  *  " 
pieta  TeiamPnle  eaemplare  reae  1'  anima  al  buo  Croatore,  rersoT  ara  13,' &c.- 
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humble  hope  to  the  mercies  of  Him  to  whom  all  judgement  is 
committed  by  the  Father. 

But  this  i8  not  enough :  a  Pope,  even  though  guilty  of  sup- 
pressing the  Jesuits,  must  have  a  secure  and  certain  absolu- 
tion. In  the  extract  which  we  are  about  to  make  we  assure  our 
readers  that  we  invite  their  attention  to  no  scrap  from  a 
monkish  chronicle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  no  fragment  of  hagio- 
graphy  disinterred  from  any  of  the  Greek  menologies,  or  from 
the  Golden  Legend,  but  a  grave  statement  offered  to  us  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  an  historical  fact,  and  guaranteed  by  a 
solemn  decision  of  the  Papal  See : — 

In  his  last  momenta  his  imdcrstanding  was  fully  restored.  The 
Cardinal  Malvezzi,  the  evil  angel  of  the  pontiff,  was  attending  him  at 
the  hour  of  death.  God  did  not  permit  the  succeaaor  of  the  Apostles  to 
expire  unreconciled  with  Heaven.  To  snatch  away  the  soul  of  the  Pope 
from  hell,  which,  according  to  hia  own  words,  had  become  his  dwelling, 
and  in  order  that  the  grave  might  not  close  without  hope  on  him  who 
ceased  not  to  repeat,  '  O  Dio !  sono  dannato,*  a  miracle  was  necessary 
— a  miracle  was  wrought.  Saint  Alphonso  de  Liguori  was  then  Bishop 
of  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Providence,  whicli 
was  jealous  rather  for  the  honour  of  the  supreme  pontificate  than  for 
the  salvation  of  a  Christian  compromised  hf  a  great  faulty  designated 
Alphonso  de  Liguori  as  his  intermediator  between  Heaven  and  Gan- 
ganelli.  In  the  process  for  the  canonization  of  that  saint  we  read  in 
what  manner  the  prodigy  was  accompliRhed  : — *  The  venerable  servant 
of  God,  living  at  Arienzo,  a  small  town  in  his  diocese  (it  was  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1774),  had  a  kind  of  fainting  fit.  Seated  on  his  couch,  he 
remained  two  days  in  a  sweet  and  profound  sleep.  One  of  his  attendants 
wished  to  wake  him.  His  vicar-general,  Don  John  Nicholas  de  Kubino, 
ordered  them  to  let  him  rest,  but  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  When  he 
at  length  awoke,  he  immediately  rung  his  bell,  and  his  scn^ants  hastened 
towai-ds  him.  Seeing  them  much  astonished,  **  What  is  this?**  he  said ; 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?"  **  What  is  the  matter ! "  they  replied  ;  "  why, 
for  two  days  you  have  neither  spoken  nor  eaten,  nor  given  any  sign  of 
life."  "  You  indeed,"  said  the  servant  of  God,  "  thought  that  I  was 
asleep ;  but  it  was  no  such  thing :  you  do  not  know  that  I  have  been 
away  to  minister  to  the  Pope,  who  is  now  dead  ! "  Before  long,  infor- 
mation arrived  that  Clement  XIV.  had  died  at  thirteen  oVlock  (between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning) — that  is  to  say,  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  servant  of  Grod  rang  his  belL' 

Such  t#  the  itatfmeiU  which  Some,  so  difficult  in  the  affair  of  miracles^ 
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and  which  does  not  avouch  them  till  after  mature  examination^  has 
guaranteed  in  the  Acts  of  Canonization  of  Alphonso  di  LiguoriJ  Rome 
has  discussed;  Rome  has  pronounced:  this  hilocation — [this  being  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time] — is  an  historic  fact  IT — P.  875. 

And  M.  Cr^tineau  Joly  is  not  content  to  leave  this  story  in 
privileged  obscurity  in  the  acts  of  canonization.  Verily,  we 
comprehend  at  length  the  solicitude  of  the  Cardinals,  the  tears 
of  the  G-eneral  of  the  Jesuits,  the  desire  of  the  Pope  for  the 
suppression  of  M.  Cr^tineau  Joly's  book. 


'  *  Inforroatio,  uumadyenioneB  et  respooBio  super  yirtntibna  V.  S.  D.  Alphonsi 
MarisB  di  Ligorio '  (Rome,  1806).  These  acts  we  hare  not  seen.  We  take  them  as 
quoted  by  our  anther.  In  Morone's  Dictionary  we  read  that  Bishop  Lignori  was 
beatified  in  1816  and  canonised  in  1889 ;  bat  he  died  in  1786,  and  the  taking  of 
eyidence  abont  his  claims  had,  of  course,  been  begun  early — and  the  decision  on  the 
yarions  miracles  recorded  from  time  to  time  by  the  proper  authorities,  according  to 
the  rules  which  our  readers  may  consult  in  the  first  three  yolumes  of  the  *  Open 
Omnia '  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  edition  the  14th — for  no  less  than  three  of  those 
folios  are  occupied  with  his  g^rand  treatise,  De  Beat\fication€  Servorum  Dei  et 
Canonieatione  Beatorum, 
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VI. 

NEWMAN  ON  THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.^ 

(Maich,  1846.) 

All  the  world  knows  that,  before  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Mr.  Newman  had  passed  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     May 
his  restless  spirit  at  length  have  repose  I — the  doubts,  which 
still  tremblingly  betray  themselves  in  his  most  positive  conclu- 
sions, cease  to  haunt  his  mind ! — his  deep  religious  yearnings 
find  satisfaction  in  those  cloistral  practices  or  observances,  it 
should  seem,  absolutely  indispensable  to  his  pecidiar  tempera- 
ment, but  imnecessary  to  those  Christians  who  are  content  with 
the  higher  mission  of  perseveringly  discharging  their  duty  to 
God  and  man,  whether  in  the  high  places  or  the  domestic  sanc- 
tuaries of  life  I     We  write  with  no  proud  and  imbecoming 
assumption  of  compassion  towards  one  who,  we  think,  has  mis- 
taken the  lower  for  the  higher  view  of  Christian  faith  and  love ; 
but  it  is  our  solemn  prayer  and  hope  that  he  may  escape  all 
the  anguish  of  self-reproach,  and  the  reproach  of  others — self- 
reproach  for  having  sown  the  bitter  seeds  of  religious  dissension 
in  many  families ; — the  reproach  of  others  who,  more  or  less 
blindly  following  his  example,  have  snapt  asimder  the  bonds 
of  hereditary  faith  and  domestic  attachment,  and  have  trodden 
under  foot  the  holiest  charities  of  our  being  ;  who  have  aban- 
doned their  prospects  in  life,  many  of  them — from  their  talents 
and  serious  character — prospects  of  most  extensive  usefulness 
to  mankind ;  and  who  may  hereafter  find,  when  the  first  burst 

■  An  Eauty  on  tke  Devtlopment  qf  Christian  Doctrine,  By  John  nenrj  Newmao. 
8?o.    London,  1845. 
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of  poetry  and  of  religious  passion  has  softened  down,  that  the 
void  was  not  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers  but  in  theraeelvea  j 
that  they  have  Bought  to  find  mithout,  what  they  should  have 
sought  within ;  and  will  have  to  strive  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  with  baffled  hopes,  with  ill-suppressed  regrets;  with  an 
uneasy  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for  their  present  position, 
and  want  of  power  or  courage  to  regain  that  which  they  have 
lost  J  with  a  hollow  truce  instead  of  a  firm  peace  within  their 
conscience ;  a  weary  longing  for  rest  where  rest  alone  can  be 
found. 

Our  business  is  with  Mr.  Newman's  book,  not  with  Mr.  New- 
man himself  or  with  his  followers.  It  will,  however,  be  impos- 
sible altogether  to  separate  the  examination  of  his  work  from 
what  Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  called  the  psychological  study 
of  his  mind — so  completely  is  the  one  the  reflection,  dare  we 
use  the  word,  the  transfiguration  of  one  into  the  other.  Yet 
this  consideration,  while  we  scruple  not  strongly  to  assert  our 
own  convictions  of  the  truth,  is  but  a  more  grave  admonition  to 
labour  at  least  to  maintain  throughout  the  discussion  the  most 
perfect  candour  and  charity. 

There  is  something  significant  in  a  few  words  of  Mr.  New- 
man's preface.  The  author's  '  first  act  on  hia  conversion  waa 
to  offer  his  work  for  revision  to  the  proper  authorities ;  but  the 
offer  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  written  and  partly 
printed  before  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  would  come  before 
the  reader  in  a  more  persuasive  form  if  he  read  it  as  the  author 
wrote  it.'  His  Church  has  not  departed  from  her  wonted  wari- 
ness in  declining  the  responsibility  of  a  work,  which  might 
thus  have  appeared,  in  some  degree,  as  an  authorized  vindication 
of  herself.  It  may  be  well,  according  to  her  policy,  to  give 
free  scope  to  bold  and  original  minds ;  to  men  of  tmdoubted, 
though  we  think  of  very  unequal  aliility,  such  as  De  Maistre, 
Miibler,  and  Mr.  Newman,  to  promulgate  brilliant  theories, 
and  to  work  them  out  with  their  utmost  skill ;  the  first,  M.  de 
Maistre,  with  all  the  dauntless  hardihood  of  aasertion,  the  reek- 
quotution,  much   of  the  point   and   brilliancy  of 
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French  polemics,  but  utterly  wanting  in  the  logical  accuracy, 
the  profound  but  perspicuous  philosophy  of  their  higher  school ; 
the  second,  with  solid  German  erudition,  and  by  no  means 
without  German  candour  and  moderation ;  *  the  third,  Mr. 
Newman,  with  the  logical  subtlety  of  a  schoolman,  and  a  style 
unusually  clear,  vigorous,  and  idiomatic,  though  often  careless 
in  the  construction  of  the  sentences,  and  wanting  some  of  the 
graces  of  our  best  prose.  On  this  cautious  plan  his  Church 
gathers  all  the  glory  and  the  profit,  and  is  answerable  for 
nothing.  If  the  new  Apologists  venture  to  desert  the  old 
groimds  of  controversy,  it  is  at  their  own  peril ;  the  Church 
may  disclaim  them  at  the  first  signal  of  difficulty  or  distress ; 
she  may  cut  them  adrift  and  sail  proudly  on  unconcerned  at 
their  fate,  and  leaving  them  to  combat  alone  with  the  storm 
which  they  have  raised.     The  wisdom  of  this  reserve  is  more 

'  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  our  judgement  on  these  two  writers  supported 
by  the  high  anthority  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  'Mohler  is  solidly  learned, 
thoughtful,  logical,  and  apparently  willing  to  do  justice  to  his  opponents.  At  least 
he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  substituting  peremptoiy  and  paradoxical  assertions  or  sneers 
in  the  room  of  argument ;  nor  capable  (like  De  Maistre  in  his  work  Dm  Pcgte)  of 
grounding  his  reasoning  on  a  total  misconception  of  the  point  in  dispute.* — Charge, 
1845.  The  bishop's  observations  on  the  development  theoiy  are  worth  reading, 
as  comprehending  the  whole  subject  in  a  few  sentences.  As  a  specimen  of  De 
Maistre's  quotations,  it  may  not  be  unamusing  to  refer  to  his  testimonies  ftom 
Protestant  writers  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  One  is  from  Calvin  I  Tha 
reference  in  our  edition  is  to  the  Institutes,  book  vi.  11.  There  are  only  four  books 
of  the  Institutes,  and  we  therefore  cannot  trace  the  passage.  But  we  recommend 
the  reader  to  the  6th  and  11th  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  for  Calvin's  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Another  testimony  is  that  the  old  Puritan  Cartwright,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Whitgift,  said  something  like  this, '  If  we  are  to  have  such  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy,  we  might  as  well  have  a  Pope  I '  Some  sentences  of  Misson  and  of 
Gibbon,  which  justly  assert  that  the  P<^es  of  their  own  century  had  usually  been 
men  of  decent,  irreproachable,  even  venemble  character,  have  become  testimonies 
to  the  blamelessness  and  to  the  virtues  of  all  the  Popes  who  ever  sate  in  St.  Peter's 
chair.  But  have  those  who  quote  De  Maistre  and  Mohler  together,  as  Mr.  Newman 
does,  read  both  ?  Mohler^s  book  (Die  Einheit  in  der  Kirohe)  conEnes  itself  to  the 
three  first  centuries,  and  his  conclusion  is  this — ^that  the  Papal  supremacy  was  un- 
known in  the  more  flourishing  state  of  the  Church ;  that  it  was  a  provision  for 
darker  times ;  and  that  if  we  could  revive  that  flourishing  state  we  should  return 
to  primitive  Episcopacy : — '  Je  bliihender  der  Zustand  der  Kirche,  desto  mehr  wird 
sich  der  fruheste  Yerband  der  Kirche  durch  den  Episcopat  darstellen,  und  die 
andem  werden  in  den  Hintergrund  aiirucktreten,die  Metropoliten  und  der  Primas.* 
.  •  •  Afterwards  he  says — '  Haben  wir  das  alte  Leben  wieder,  so  werden  wir  die 
alten  Formen  nothwendig  wieder  erhalten.' — ^Pp.  248,  260. 
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evident,  since  the  whole  battle  depends,  according  to  the  new 
theory,  on  one  diingerous  position.  The  adversary  is  admitted 
within  the  lines,  within  the  camp,  to  be  beaten  back  only  by 
the  strength  of  one  forlorn  post. 

The  Introduction  to  Mr.  Kewman'a  book  might  of  itself 
alarm  any  one  deeply  read  in  the  controversies  of  but  recent 
times.  It  is  the  preliminary  hazard  to  the  great  desperate 
stake  which  is  to  be  played  by  the  whole  book,  and,  as  ha 
himself  knows,  haa  already  been  tried  with  serious  consequences 
not  only  to  the  Church  of  Home,  but  to  Christianity  itself.  Its 
substance  is  this :  Tliat  there  are  no  better  grounds  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  earlier  Fathers  for  some  of  those  doc- 
trines which  are  most  universally  received  by  the  great  mass 
of  Christian  believers  beyond  as  well  as  within  the  palo  of 
Home,  than  for  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  Church ; 
that  the  testimonies  are  equally  vague,  dim,  precarious,  ambi- 
guous, and  contradictory,  for  the  Trinity  and  the  Inspiration 
and  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  for  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Original  Sin 
and  Purgatory  stand  and  fall  together. 

The  singular  point  throughout  the  Introduction  is  this: — Mr. 
Newman  feels  himself  obliged  to  confine  his  arguments  to  the 
refutation  of  himself  and  of  his  former  friends.  To  the  latter 
he  endeavours  to  prove  most  elal>orateIy  that  their  doctrine  of 
the  Keai  Presence  (not  Transubatantiation )  which  they  have 
maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  memorable  canon  of  Vincen- 
tius  Lirinensis, '  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ah  omnibus,* 
stands  on  no  better  ground  tlian  the  Papal  Supremacy.  We 
leave  these  learned  writers  to  defend  themselves,  but  Mr.  New- 
man, as  be  ingenuously  acknowledges,  has  also  to  confute  him- 
self. In  the  year  1838  Mr.  Newman  wrote  thus  of  Bishop 
Bull's  'Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith': 

Ho  was  led  to  do  so  by  an  attack  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the  onte- 
Nicene  Fathera  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  at  first  night  litde  to  be 
exjiected.  The  learned  sBBailant  was  not  an  Arian,  or  Socinian,  or 
LalitudiiiariuD,  but  Petavim",  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  body.     The  ten- 
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dency  of  the  portion  of  his  great  work  on  theological  doctrines  which 
treats  of  the  Trinity  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  historian  Gibbon 
does  not  scruple  to  pronounce  that  its  *  object,  or  at  least  effect,'  was 
'  to  arraign '  and,  as  he  considers,  '  succesHfully,  the  faith  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  ;*  and  it  was  used  in  no  long  time  by  Arian  writers  in 
their  own  justification.  Thus  Romanist,  heretic,  and  infidel  unite  with 
one  another  in  this  instance  in  denying  the  orthodoxy  of  the  first  cen- 
turies  But  to  return  to  Petavius.     This  learned  author,  in  his 

elaborate  work  on  the  Trinity,  shows  that  he  would  rather  prove  the 
early  Confessors  and  Martyrs  to  be  heterodox  than  that  they  should 
exist  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  deciftions  of  his  own  Church ;  and 
he  accordingly  sacrifices,  without  remorse,  Justin,  Clement,  Irenseus,  and 
their  brethren  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  infallibility  of  Rome.  Or  to 
put  the  matter  in  another  point  of  view,  truer  perhaps  though  less 
fiivourable  still  to  Petavius,  he  consents  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  shall  so*  far  rest  on  the  mere  declaration  of  the  Church 
that,  before  it  was  formally  defined,  there  was  no  hereby  in  rejecting  it, 
provided  he  can  thereby  gain  for  Rome  the  freedom  of  making  decrees 
unfettered  by  the  recorded  judgements  of  antiquity. — Lectures  on  the 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church,  1838,  p.  73  et  aeq, 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  have  been  many  such  systematic  and 
prr^found  attempts  as  this  on  the  part  of  Petavius,  at  what  may  justly 
be  called  parricide,  Rome  even,  steeled  as  she  is  against  the  kindlier 
feelings  when  her  interests  require,  has  more  of  tender  mercy  lejt  than  to 
bear  them  often, — Ibid.  pp.  77,  78. 

We  implicitly  believe  that  Mr.  Newman  believes  the  sincerity 
of  his  own  protestations  of  the  most  profound  reverence  for  the 
primitive  Fathers,  and  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
to  impugn  their  orthodoxy ;  he  would  suppose  that  those 
Fathers  in  their  most  ambiguous  expressions  *  imply  or  intend 
the  Catholic  doctrine.'  Yet  he  now  writes  thus.  After  stating 
that  *  the  only  great  doctrinal  coimcil  in  ante-Nicene  times 
rejected  the  word  Homoiisian,'  he  proceeds : — 

The  six  great  bishops  and  paints  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church  were 
St  IrensBUB,  St.  Hippolytus,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
gus,  St.  DionysiuB  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Methodius.  Of  these  St. 
Dionysius  is  accused  by  St.  Basil  of  having  sown  the  first  seeds  of  Arian- 
ism ;  and  St.  Gregory  is  allowed  by  the  same  learned  father  to  have 
used  language  concerning  our  Lord,  which  he  only  defends  on  the  plea 
of  an  economical  object  in  the  writer.  St.  Hippolytus  speaks  as  if  he 
were  ignorant  of  our  Lord*B  Eternal  Sonship;  St  Methodius  speaks  in- 
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correctly  at  leust  upon  the  Incarnation  ;  and  St.  Cyprian  does  not  treat 
of  theology  at  all,  Such  is  the  incompleteneBB  of  the  extant  leaching 
(if  these  true  saints,  and,  in  their  day,  faithful  wilnessea  of  the  Eternal 
Son. 

Again ;  Athenagoras,  Sl  Clement,  Tertullian,  and  the  two  SS.  Dio- 
nyaii  would  appear  to  be  the  only  writers  whose  language  is  at  any  time 
exact  and  syatematic  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  Athanasian  Cree<].  If 
we  limit  our  views  of  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  by  what  they  ex- 
pressly state,  St.  Ignatius  may  be  considered  as  a  Patripas^ian,  St.  Justin 
Arianizes,  and  St.  Hippolytus  is  a  Photinian. 

Again  ;  there  are  throe  great  doctrinal  writers  of  tlie  ante-Nicene 
coniuriee,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and,  we  may  add,  Eusebiua,  though  lie 
lived  some  way  into  the  fourth.  Tertullian  is  heterodox  on  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  divinity,  and,  indeed,  ultimately  fell  altogether  into  heresy 
orschiHrn;  Origen  is,  atthevery  least,  unspected,  and  must  be  defended 
and  explained  rather  than  cited  as  a  witness  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  Ease- 
bius  was  an  Arian.' — Pp.  13,  14. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  suspect,  was  more  rudely 
shaken  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  defence  of  the  leajned 
Jesuit  than  by  all  the  high  moral  rcfisonings  of  the  Socini. 
Mr.  Xewman  will  be  in  a  singular  position,  if,  as  no  doubt  they 
will,  the  modern  Unitarians  seize  the  weapons  which  he  has 
so  generously  placed  in  their  hands;  and  if  some  Protestant 
Bishop  Bull  shall  again  arise  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  faith, 
and  at  least  deserve  if  not  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  through  some  Bossuet,  if  Bossuet  there  he  in  these  de- 
generate days  (alas  I  wliere  is  he  ?),  for  rescuing  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Christianity  from  the  incautious,  in  otir  case  Mr. 
Newman  might  have  written  parrlcUlal,  zeal  of  their  new  and 
boasted  proselyte, 

This  case  of  Petavius  is  familiar  to  all  who  are  even  super- 
ficially read  in  the  divinity  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
there  is  another  remarkable  parallel  fact,  which  has  by  no 
means  excited  the  same  attention.  Who  is  the  parent  of  tliat 
critical  study  of  the  canon,  and  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  has  (Uwdoj}erl  itself  into  the  extreme 
rationalism  of  Pauliis,  and  the  anatomical  biblical  dissections 
of  Strauss  and  his  followers  ?     We  are  not  among  those,  whose 
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timid — ^we  had  almost  written  dastardly — faith,  tremblei  or 
looks  with  jealous  suspicion  at  these  inquiries^  they  were 
unavoidable.  Faithful  and  conscientious  biblical  criticism 
could  not  elude  them.  We  have  the  most  entire  conviction 
that  the  historic  veracity  and  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  come  forth  from  the  ordeal  only  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. In  Crermany  the  triumphant  reaction  has  begun,  not 
merely  in  the  Pietistic  or  Evangelic  school,  with  Hangstenburg 
and  his  followers,  but  with  men  of  far  more  profound  and 
dispassionate  thought  and  higher  erudition.  But  in  the  name 
of  those  who  from  the  abuse,  unwisely  as  we  think,  deprecate 
the  legitimate  use  of  these  investigations — in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Newman's  former  associates  and  of  his  present  friends — we  may 
inquire  who  was  the  parent  of  this,  at  least  incipient. 
Rationalism  ?  Was  it  the  physician  Astruc  ?  Was  it  Eichhom 
or  Micliaelis?  Was  it  a  Protestant  divine,  or  a  Crerman 
professor?  The  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the  very  ablest, 
who  entered  boldly  on  this  ground,  was  Father  Simon  of  the 
Oratory.  The  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  this 
very  learned  man  forms  an  epoch  in  biblical  study.  Its  object 
might  seem,  and  its  effect  certainly  was,  to  assail  and  disturb 
the  security  of  the  whole  canon  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Father  Simon  declared  that  he  did  this  only 
with  the  view  of  asserting  the  authority  of  the  Church.  No- 
thing less  than  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  could  invest  such 
doubtful  records  with  their  plenary  supremacy  over  the  faith.* 
We  write  not  in  hostility  to  P.  Simon,  for  whom  we  have  great 
respect ;  but  if  this  biblical  exegesis  be  so  monstrous  a  birth, 

'  P.  Simon  sajs,  for  example,  'Bion  loin  done  qu'on  doire  croire,  arec  les  Pro- 
testans,  que  la  Yoye  la  plus  courte,  la  plus  naturelle,  et  la  plus  certaine  pour  d^ider 
ces  questions  de  la  Foi,  est  de  consulter  Tl^riture  Sainte,  on  trouvera  au  contrairo 
dans  cet  ouvrage,  que  si  on  s^pare  la  r^le  do  droit  de  celle  de  fait,  c'est  a  dire  si 
on  ne  joint  la  Tradition  avec  TEcriture,  on  ne  peut  presque  rien  assurer  de  certain 
dans  la  rdigion*  (Preface).  Yet  we  are  charitably  inclined,  with  M.  le  Normant 
{Cours  d'Histoire  ancienne^  p.  126),  to  think  that  Simon  wrote  in  the  pure  interests 
of  science ;  that  this  was  an  affcer-thought,  when  his  book  became  the  subject  of 
attack.  We  may  add  that  Simon  quotes  seyeral  Jesuit  writers  who  had  preceded 
him  in  this  course  of  inquiry. 
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and  in  her  turn  the  mother  of  Biich'a  fearful  brood,  of  Neologism 
and  Rationalism,  let  all  who  have  any  concern  in  the  parentage 
equally  share  the  blame.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  eagle  eye 
of  Bossuet  diacemed  this  danger  as  it  did  the  other.  The 
same  eloquence  which  had  assumed  the  dignified  language  of 
praise  to  Bishop  Bull,  took  its  sterner  tone  of  condemnation 
towards  Father  Simon.  He  prevented  the  publication  of  the 
work  in  France,  which  only  foimd  its  way  to  light  through  the 
free  press  of  Holland. 

Mr.  Newman,  as,  notwithstanding  his  own  warning  he  has 
revived  the  argiunents  of  Petavius,  bo  he  has  not  feared  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  the  Father  of  the  Oratory.  He  is  even  more 
prodigal  in  his  concession.  Not  content  with  the  Trinity,  he 
fairly  throws  over  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament. 
'On  what  ground  (he  asks)  do  we  receive  the  Canon  as  it  comes 
to  us,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  Chm^ch  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  ?  '  This  is  the  inference  from  certain  passages 
adopted  by  him  from  the  'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  in  which  more 
loose  doubts  are  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of  several  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  tlian  would  load  some  unfortunate  men 
for  life  with  the  ill-omened  name  of  Rationalists.  We  give  one 
paragraph : — 

The  New  Testament  conaiats  of  twenty-noven  books  in  all.  tliongh  of 
varying  importance.  Of  thcsp,  fourteen  nrc  not  mentioned  at  nil  till 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  years  afler  St.  John's  death,  in  which 
number  ore  the  Acts,  the  Second  tu  the  Corinlhiann,  tlie  Gnlatians,  the 
ColossianR,  the  Two  to  the  Thesaoloninns,  and  .St.  Jamca.  Of  the  otiier 
thirteen,  five,  viz.  St.  John's  Goapel,  llie  Philippians,  the  Fir*t  of 
Timotliy,  the  llebrpws,  and  the  Firnt  of  St.  John,  are  quoted  but  by  one 
writer  diu-Ing  llio  same  period.' — P.  160. 

We  must  enter  our  passing  but  solemn  protest  against  thus 
confounding  the  historical  evidence,  both  external  and  internal, 

'  Til  is  writer  i»  not  ereo  corrpct  in  his  assprtionB.  Wc  pre^nme  llint  the  line  of 
cightj  or  &  linndred  yean  after  thr  dcnth  of  St.  Jotm  Is  drnvn  lo  eicliule  IrsBfeua. 
But  St.  John's  Gospel  ii  quolHl  by  Justin  Mnrlyr,  a.c.  Ua,  Api'l.W.  1,  ti;  and 
IHat.  c.  Trj/ph.:  and  by  Tlii-oiJiilua  of  Anlioch,  *.d.  I  DO,  od  Aalo/gc.  Hi.  22;  and 
wimt  atticr  snthentic  writen  are  thcra  within  ihol  period  from  wliom  we  could  ex- 
pect muob  support? 
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on  wliich  we  ground  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books,  with 
these  late  decrees  of  the  Church.  Simon  was  fiEur  too  solidly 
learned  to  rest  the  Canon  of  Scripture  on  the  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  This  statement  is  a  complete  misap- 
prehension or  misrepresentation  of  the  whole  question*  It  is 
not  wliether  two  or  three  books  (mostly  brief  and  unimportant 
ones,  the  shorter  Epistles)  are  known  to  have  been  less  generally 
received  than  others,  but  whether  the  great  body  of  the  New 
Testament  was  the  recognized  authority  throughout  Christen- 
dom. One  argument  alone  may  almost  suffice.  Look  into 
the  works  of  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers,  who  enter  into  anything 
like  a  regular  discussion  on  any  question  of  doctrine  or  practice. 
Open  the  treatise  of  TertuUian  (probably  within  the  second 
centiu-y)  *  De  Resurrectione  Camis.'  Tlie  appeal  is  throughout 
to  the  books  of  Scripture,  such  as  we  now  read  them,  as  of 
established,  uncontested  authority.  There  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  the  whole  New  Testament  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  (and  some  that  have  but  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  it  are  forced  into  the  service),  which  is  not  adduced, 
cited  at  length,  examined,  and  discussed  with  as  much  confidence 
in  its  authenticity,  and  as  much  deference  to  its  authority, 
as  by  any  theological  Faculty  or  Protestant  University  in  our 
own  day.  So  completely,  indeed,  is  the  whole  an  historical 
question,  that  it  is  the  age  alone,  not  the  religious  creed  of  the 
writer,  which  gives  weight  to  the  testimony.  It  is  indifferent 
whether  this  treatise  was  written  by  TertuUian  the  orthodox  or 
TertuUian  the  Montanist.  An  American  Unitarian,  Professor 
Norton,  has  devoted  a  whole  volume,  full  of  ingenious  reasoning 
and  solid  learning,  to  show  that  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the  second 
century  admitted  in  general  the  same  sacred  books  with  the 
orthodox  Christians.*  However  doubtful  may  be  his  complete 
success,  he  has  made  out  a  strong  case,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes, 


*  Professor  Norton  makes  noconcealment  of  certain  peculiar  opinions  concomiog 
tlin  Old  Testament.  But  his  peculiar  opinions  on  the  Godhead  could  be  detected 
only  by  the  acute  sagacity  of  theological  jealousy.  His  work  on  the  Genuintness 
qf  the  Scriptures  is  of  a  high  intellectual  order. 
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is  one  of  the  most  valuable  confutations  of  the  extreme  German 
'}(topi^vTtf,  an  excellent  subsidiary  contribution  to  the  proof  of 
the  '  genxiinenesa  of  the  Scripture.'  If  by  any  strange  accident, 
some  Palimpsest  or  Syrian  manuscript  were  to  reveal  to  us 
some  passage  of  an  early  Gnostic,  or  even  of  a  better  informed 
heathen,  which  should  report  that  the  Christians  have  four 
biographies  of  their  teacher,  written  by  four  disciples,  named 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  so  many  letters  of  his 
Apostles,  it  would  be  as  valid  evidence  as  if  it  were  found  in  a 
genuine  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  or  of  Ignatius.  The  New 
Testament  (in  this  general  sense)  is  at  once  the  earliest  written 
record  and  the  earliest  tradition :  its  authority  ia  taken  for 
granted  throughout  early  antiquity ;  and  it  ia  this  general 
admiesion,  not  any  decree  of  Council  or  of  Pope,  which  is  our 
guarantee  for  its  apostolic  origin  and  supremacy.  The  absolute 
completeness  of  the  Canon,  and  the  aulhonfy  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  widely  different.  To  bring  that  authority  down 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  is  to  tear  up  the  roots  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  decrees  of  the  Church  I  What  do  we  know  of  the 
origin,  of  the  Foimder,  to  say  nothing  of  the  powcra  of  the 
Church,  but  from  the  New  Testament  ?  Tradition  might  retain 
some  irUei-pretative  of^ce;  but  directly  Christendom  throughout 
her  churches  (and  that  must  have  been,  from  the  evidence  of 
every  writing  we  possess,  at  a  very  early  period)  recognized  the 
written  Word,  it  waa  absolved  from  it«  duty  of  depositary 
and  giiardian  of  the  Christian  revelation.  What  ChristiaD 
writer,  when  he  can  adduce  the  words  of  Scriptitfe,  adduces 
any  other? 

Throughout  thid  preliminary  discuseion  there  ia,  to  our  feel- 
ings, an  inexpressibly  melancholy  tone  at  once  of  desperate 
menace  and  of  desperate  apology.  The  menace  is  addressed 
to  all  Christians  who  refuse  to  receive  the  wliole  of  mediwnl 
Christianity.  'Accept  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  or  tremble 
i  at  least  for  that  of  Nic«ea.     Submit  to  the  doctrine  of  Purga- 

I  tory,  or  surrender  that  of  original  ein.*     To  tiis  former  friends, 
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the  liigh  Anglicans,  Mr.  Newman's  language  is  still  more  stem 
and  Bignificant.  ^  Go  on  with  me,  or  I  will  spurn  down  the 
narrow  plank  on  which  we  have  stood  together  over  the  dizzy 
aby88,  and  leave  you  to  your  fate !  Your  apostolic  succession, 
yoiu*  lofty  notions  of  the  Sacraments,  your  real  presence,  I  will 
rend  them  from  you  with  my  merciless  logic,  imless  you  bow 
with  me  in  lowly  su]>mi88ion  to  the  Papal  supremacy.'  The 
desperate  apology  is  to  his  own  conscience.  Drawn  irresistibly 
towards  Rome,  by  thoughts  over  which  he  has  long  brooded — 
which  he  has  developed  into  a  complete  mastery  over  his  mind 
—  of  the  soul-absorbing  austerities,  the  majestic  sacerdotal 
power,  the  imaginative  devotion,  above  all  the  unharassed 
faith,  and  fondly  promised  peace  of  unquestioning  submission  ; 
driven  by  those  dire  Eumenides,  which  in  God's  mysterious 
Providence  are  permitted  to  haunt  the  noblest,  and  by  nature, 
until  steeled  by  what  seems  heaven-ordained  bigotry,  the 
gentlest,  and  the  purest  of  spirits,  by  Doubt,  and  Terror,  and 
Dissatisfaction  with  what  is,  and  painful  craving  after  the 
Unattainable — (wisely  wrote  the  old  heathen,  though  of  a  lower 
object, 

Tu  nc  quacsierifl,  scire  nefas,  qncm  mihi,  quern  tibi 
Finem  Dii  dederint,  Leuconoe) — 

Mr.  Newman   has  rushed   to  the  altar  which   seemed  to  be 

that  of  the  Soothing  and  Appeasing  Deity.     His  mind  felt  an 

absolute  necessity  for  Infallibility ;  he  had  sought  the  oracles 

of  God,  but  in  vain.     *  We  are  told,'  he  writes,  *  that  God  has 

spoken.     Where  ?     In   a   book  ?     We   have   tried   it,  and   it 

disappoints ;  it  disappoints,  that  most  lioly  and  blessed  gift, 

not  from  fault  of  its  own,  but  because  it  is  used  for  a  purpose 

for  which  it  was  not  given '  (p.  126).     But  let  us  solemnly  ask, 

what    did   Mr.   Newman   seek   in   that   Book   to   which    the 

mysterious  shrine  gave  back  but  a  vague,  ambiguous,  awftil, 

and   unconsolatory   answer  ?      Did  he   seek   Monasticism, — a 

despotic  Hierarchy, — Sacraments  which  work  like  magic  spells, 

irrespective  of  moral  and  religious  influences, — an  unbounded 
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confidence  in  priestly  absolution, — minute  observances, — &  full 
and  logical  creed, — a  manual  of  passionate  devotion  ?  Was  he 
content  to  seek,  what  any  man  who  has  received  an  ordinary 
Christian  education  may  eurely  find,  the  sublimest  notions  of  the 
Divine  nature,  not  wrought  out,  it  may  be  true,  in  subtle  me- 
taphysical formularies,  but  not  the  less  convincing,  not  the  loss 
commanding,  not  the  less  controlling,  not  the  less  engaging, 
not  the  less  the  infelt  work  of  the  Divine  Comforter;  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sins  and  of  eternal  life  through  Christ 
and  Chriat  alone ;  maxims  of  such  generous  and  benignant  and 
comprehensive  morality,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
private  or  social  condition  of  man,  in  which  tliey  will  not 
fiuTiish  a  perfect  rule  of  life ;  two  great,  eternal,  immutable 
principles,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  the  application 
of  which  in  the  various  forms  of  civilization,  in  all  the  vicisai- 
tudes  in  the  life  of  the  human  being,  and  in  tlie  life  of  humanity, 
is  the  true  development  of  Christianity  ? 

We  must  confess  that  it  is  the  awful  distinctness,  not  the 
obBcurity,  of  the  Xew  Testament,  which  would  appal  and  dis- 
tress us,  if  it  were  not  that  the  reasstiritig  promises  were  equally 
or  even  more  clear.  We  are  content  to  leave  in  that  vagneness, 
which  is  alone  satisfactory  to  the  enlightened  reason,  the  in- 
conceivable stata  of  the  human  being  after  death,  whether  in 
bliss  or  woe.  The  silence,  or  the  dim  and  figurative  intimations 
of  the  New  Testament  are  to  us  infinitely  more  satisfactory,  as 
infinitely  more  accordant  with  Divine  wisdom  and  the  moral 
probation  of  man,  than  the  distinct  map,  as  it  were,  of  Pur- 
gatory, and  Hell,  and  Heaven,  which,  without  the  licence  of 
Dante's  poetry,  is  preserved  in  medieval  teaching. 

There  are  questions  to  which  the  New  Testament  gives  no 
answer,  but  they  are  questions  before  which  even  Papal  Infalli- 
bility cowers,  and  is  either  prudently  silent  or  cautiously 
guarded. 

Of  Providence,  ForcknowledgB,  Will,  and  Pate, 
Fixed  Fate,  Free  Will,  Foreknowledge  absolate, 
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infallible  Rome,  like  &llible  man,  like  the  higher  fieillible  beings 
of  the  poet. 

Can  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost ! 

On  these  points,  wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been 
betrayed  into  a  decree,  it  has  been  constrained  in  due  time  to 
limit  its  own  decisions  by  a  counteracting  if  not  contradictory 
sentence.  It  has  asserted  St.  Augustine  against  Pelagius,  and 
disclaimed  him  first  against  Godescalc,  later  against  Jansenius. 

We  assert  that  there  is  no  question  essential  to  the  salvation 
or  to  the  moral  perfection  of  man ;  to  man  in  any  relation  or 
condition  of  life  ;  to  man  in  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline ;  to 
man  as  a  citizen,  as  a  husband,  as  a  parent;  to  man  baptized 
into  the  faith  of  Christ ;  to  man  conscientiously  endeavouring 
to  lead  a  Christian  life ;  to  man  as  an  heir  of  immortality, 
gradually  trained  by  Christian  sanctification  to  Christian  im- 
mortality ;  to  man  in  life,  and  on  his  deathbed — which  is  not 
as  fully  answered  by  the  New  Testament  as  by  all  the  decrees 
of  Councils  and  of  Popes.  If  man  seeks  for  more,  if  he  will 
aspire  to  unrevealed  knowledge,  to  a  minute  and  inflexible  rule 
for  his  devotion ;  above  all,  to  an  assurance,  guaranteed  by 
some  irreversible  sentence,  anticipatory  of  God's  retributive 
judgement  as  to  the  destiny  of  his  own  individual  soul ;  if  ho 
will  needs  demand  more  than  Christian  hope  and  Christian 
peace,  then  we  say  his  demands  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  ordinary  dealings  of  God's  Providence,  with  what  we  humbly 
presume  to  be  the  scope  and  design  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ. 

We  may  have  seemed  to  linger  too  long  on  the  threshold,  as 
it  were,  of  Mr.  Newman's  work.  But  his  opinions  are  looked 
up  to  with  so  much  submission  by  many,  with  such  curiosity  by 
more,  that  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  dismiss  any  part 
of  them  in  what  may  appear  disrespectful  haste. 

What,  then,  is  this  great  Theory  of  Development  which  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  is  true,  does  not  recognize  as  its  authorized 
manifesto  to  mankind  ;  but  which,  from  the  high  character  of 
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its  advocates,  seems,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  supersede  all  the 
old  established  argiiments  of  that  Church,  and  has  a  right 
therefore  to  expect  the  most  calm  and  no  impassioned  examina- 
tion ?  We  have  indeed  somewhat  anticipated  one  question, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  discussion.  But  the  most  com- 
plete and  definite  statement  of  this  theory  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage : — 

That  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  Creed  and  Ritual, 
and  the  variatinus  which  hove  attended  the  proceiu  in  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual wriiern  and  churcliea,  are  the  necessary  attcnditnta  on  any  phi- 
losophy or  polity  which  takes  posaesBion  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  and 
Las  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion ;  that,  Irom  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  tlie  full  comprehension  and  perfection 
of  great  ideas;  and  that  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  truths,  though 
communicBted  to  the  world  once  for  all  by  inspired  teachers,  could 
not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by  the  recipients — but,  as  received 
and  transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired,  and  through  media  which  were 
human,  have  required  only  the  longer  time  and  deeper  thought  for 
tlieir  fidl  elucidation — this  may  be  called  The  Thtoi'y  of  Developments. 
—P.  27. 

Now  this  'developed'  Christianity  is  throughout  declared  and 
argued  to  he  the  only  true  and  perfect  religion  of  Christ.  Thia 
is  the  scope  and  object  of  the  book. 

The  issue  then  is,  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
what,  to  avoid  t«nns  offensive  on  the  one  hand,  or  obviously 
improper  on  the  other,  we  will  call  MediEPVal  Christianity. 
For,  though  we  presiune  that  the  culminating  point,  the  last 
absolute  crown  and  completion  of  the  system,  advances  beyond 
that  period,  even  to  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Creed  of 
Pope  Pius,  yet  the  phrase  is  sufficiently  intelligible  without 
jarring  harshly  on  the  feelings  of  either  party.  Up  to  that 
period  it  is  assumed  Christianity  was  not  merely  in  a  state  of 
constant  increase  and  expansion,  but  of  advancement  to  per- 
fection. Development,  until  degeneracy  and  comiption  begin, 
implies  fulness,  maturity,  completeness.  When  we  are  com- 
manded, at  the  peril  of  our  immortal  souls,  to  throw  off  our 
own  imdeveloped,  or  imperfectly  developed  Christianity  for  the 
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absolute  and  perfect  form,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  that  every 
enlargement  of  our  creed,  whether  by  addition,  expansion,  com- 
prehensiveness— every  law  imposed  upon  our  practice,  every 
assumption  of  power  by  those  who  require  our  submission, 
every  principle  which  is  enforced  upon  us,  and  the  extent  to 
which  every  principle  is  to  be  carried  out^-every  minute  iota, 
in  short,  of  ecclesiastical  ordinance,  which,  though  insignificant 
in  itself,  may,  if  infringed,  bring  forth  within  us  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  independence — every  demand  which  has  been  made 
on  our  faith  or  our  obedience  by  the  dominant  rulers  of  the 
Church,  rests  on  authority  as  absolutdy  divine,  aa  diatmctly 
the  audible  Word  of  God,  as  umloubtedly  a  reveUUion  f room  the 
great  Creator  of  rnan,  as  if  it  had  been  uttered  amid  the  thun- 
der of  Sinai,  or  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  by  his  Apostles. 
Inspiration,  according  to  this  argument,  was  no  temporary  gift 
— it  dwells  as  fully  on  the  lips  of  Popes  and  Fathers  in  council, 
as  on  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

According  to  this  theory,  what  is  the  New  Testament  ?  It 
is  no  Revelation ;  it  is  but  the  obscure  and  prophetic  harbinger 
of  a  fievelation.  It  is  no  great  harmonious  system  of  truths ; 
it  has  but  the  rude  outlines,  the  suggestive  elements  of  those 
truths ;  it  is  no  code  of  law,  but  a  rudimental  first  conception 
of  a  law.  Its  morality  is  no  establishment  of  great  principles, 
to  be  applied  by  the  conscience  of  the  individual  man,  but  a 
collection  of  vague  and  ambiguous  maxims.  Of  the  way  of 
salvation  it  utters  but  dark  and  oracular  hints  ;  it  has  brought 
life  and  immortality  but  into  a  faint  and  hazy  twilight;  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  not  to  his  full  meridian  till  the 
Council  of  Trent.  No  doubt  the  interpretation,  and  still  more 
the  personal  application,  of  the  Scripture  is  a  difficult  task ; 
and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Newman's  abstruse  argument,  we 
presume  that  its  difficulty  was  intended  in  the  Divine  counsels. 
It  is  not  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  alone  that 

Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  e»se  viam  voluit. 
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But  as  to  this  interpretatioo,  we  dare  affirm,  th&t  though 
very  great  deference  be  due  to  the  earlier  writers,  as  possessing 
peculiar  opportunities  of  knowledge,  yet  were  they  not  guaran- 
teed in  any  especial  manner  from  foreign  influences,  from  the 
prepossessions  and  prejudices  of  their  age,  their  position,  their 
hahita  of  thought  und  footing;  and  there  are  advantages  which 
l>eiong  to  us,  who  may  henefit  by  all  that  is  valuable  in  their 
wisdom,  and  to  it  may  add  our  own  (our  more  accurate  phi- 
losophy of  language  for  instance,  our  wider  acquaintance  with 
languages  in  general) — bo  that  we  are  bold  to  say,  that,  on  the 
whole.  Biblical  Criticism  is  in  a  state  of  legitimate  development 
to  our  own  day. 

Mr.  Newman  has  given  us  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
lie  conceives  that  the  obscure  hints  of  the  Scriptures  are  legi- 
timately developed  into  doctrines  binding  vti  peTpetuity  on  the 
whole  Christian  Oliurch.  But  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  if 
we  were  not  familiar  with  the  very  peculiar  structure  of  Mr. 
Newman's  mind^now  endowed  with  logical  acut«neBS  and  pre- 
cision almost  tmrivalled  in  his  day,  and  which  may  have  enabled 
him  in  earlier  and  more  quiet  times  to  do  amicable  battle  with 
the  future  Archbishop  Whately — now  stooping  to  a  rubbish  of 
false  inferences  and  incomplete  analogies,  of  which  a  child  would 
be  ashamed ; — we  should  scarcely  have  believed  that  he  would 
have  ventured  such  passages  in  a  work  written  with  great 
caution,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  and  after  deep  medi- 
tation. 

It  may  be  added  tlint,  in  mutter  of  liict,  all  tho  deftnitioaB  or  received 
jiidgeaients  of  the  earlier  and  mediieval  Church  rent  upon  definite,  even 
though  aometiniea  obscure  Bentences  of  Scripture.  Tliiw  Purgatory  may 
appeal  to  the  '  aaviiig  by  fire,'  and  'entering  through  much  tribulation 
0  the  kingdom  of  God;'  thecommunication  of  the  meritaof  the  Saints 
uur  '  receiving  a  prophet's  reward  '  for  '  receiving  a  prophet  in  the 
e  of  a  prophet,'  and  'a  righteous  man's  rewurd'  for  'receiving  a 
riRhteous  man  in  tiie  name  of  a  righteous  man  ; '  the  Htnl  Presence  to 
'  This  is  my  Body  ;'  Abnolution  to 'Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 

:tIoii  to  '  Anointing  him  with  oil  in 
of  the  Lord ; '  Voluntary  poverty  to  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hast ; '  obedleDco 
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to  '  He  was  in  subjection  to  His  parents ; '  the  honour  paid  to  creatures, 
animate  or  inanimate,  to  Laudate  Dominum  in  »ancti$  Ejus^  and 
Adorate  scabellum  pedum  Ejus^  and  so  of  the  rest. — P.  112. 

Now,  of  these  scriptural  expressions,  some  three,  it  is  well 
known,  are  of  contested  application,  and  therefore  Mr.  Newman 
may  have  a  right  to  affirm  the  sense  in  which  they  are  held  in 
his  Church.  We  know  too  that  the  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians is  the  old  desperate  refuge  of  controversialists  in  fiivour 
of  Purgatory ;  but  it  should  be  fairly  quoted  '  so  o^  by  fire,'  oirroif 
Kal  m9  iui  Ttvpof ;  and  thus  out  of  one  metaphorical  expression, 
a  mere  similitude,  is  developed  a  whole  Intermediate  Bealm 
between  the  heaven  and  hell  of  the  Scriptures,  with  all  its 
fertile  consequences.  We  are  wrong ;  there  is  another  sentence, 
implying  the  difficulty  of  becoming  a  Christian  and  attaining 
Christian  blessedness.  So,  too,  the  Communication  of  the 
Merits  of  Saints,  a  doctrine  which,  whether  rightly  or  not, 
appears  to  trench  most  strongly  on  the  very  cardinal '  idea '  of 
the  Gospel,  rests  on  a  passage,  '  receiving  a  prophet's  reward,' 
which  to  ordinary  reason  bears  as  much  relation  to  it  as  to  any 
other  doctrine  the  most  remote  from  its  purpose.  We  cannot 
find  space  to  examine  the  rest,  but  it  is  curious  that  Mr.  New- 
man, in  his  last  clause,  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Latin 
— ^the  original  of  '  in  Sanctis  Ejus,'  we  humbly  submit,  signi- 
fying not  in  his  Saints,  but  in  his  Sanctuary,  his  Holy  of  Holies  I 
And  the  footstool  of  God — of  God,  of  whom  Christ  has  spoken 
— whom  man  dare  not  worship  but  as  pure  Spirit!  And  is 
this  the  Biblical  interpretation  to  which  we  are  to  go  back  in 
the  present  age  of  Christianity  ? 

But  even  these  dim  forebodings  of  future  doctrines,  these 
obscure  suggestions  which  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  later 
Church  is  to  quicken  into  immutable,  irrepealable  articles  of 
faith,  cannot  be  obtained  without  submitting  the  Scriptures  to 
another  subtle  process.  The  plain  sense  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  too  stubbornly  perspicuous.  Mystic  interpretatum  J 
must  be  called  in  to  throw  its  veil  over  the  whole  aaered 
voliune.     The  simple  narratives,  the  exquisite  parables,  the 
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pure  moral  masims,  must  be   retined  into  one  vast  alle^ry, 
which  may  make  it  mean    anything,  and  consequently  mean 

nothiDg. 

And  this  has  been  the  doctriDe  of  all  ages  of  the  Church,  ae  ia 
BhowQ  by  tlie  disinclination  of  Iier  teachers  U>  coufine  ihemselveB  lo  the 
mere  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Her  most  sublle  aiid  powerful 
method  of  proof,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  the  mystical 
etnse,  whicli  ia  80  frequeotly  used  in  doctrinal  controversy  aa  on  many 
occaaioDB  to  supersede  any  other.  Thus  the  Council  of  Trent  appeals 
to  the  peace-oSeiing  spoken  of  io  Malachj  i.  in  proof  of  tlie  Eucharietic 
SocriGce ;  to  the  wat«:r  and  blood  issuing  from  our  Lard's  side,  and  to 
the  mention  of  '  waters '  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  admonishing  on  the 
subject  of  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Oblation.  Thus 
BeUarmine  defends  monastic  celibacy  by  our  Lord's  words  in  Matthew 
xix.,  and  refers  to  '  We  went  though  fire  and  water,'  itc.  in  the  Psalm, 
as  an  argument  for  Purgatory ;  and  these,  as  is  plain,  are  but  speci- 
mens of  a  rule.  Now,  on  turning  to  primitive  controverey,  we  find 
tiiia  method  of  iolerprelation  to  be  the  very  basU  of  the  proof  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.— P.  323. 

It  may  almost  be  laid  down  (he  aaya  below)  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  mynticsl  interpretation  and  orthodoxy  will  stand  or  fall  together. 

Still  further,  Mr.  Newman  quotes  with  full  approbation  the 
character  of  St.  Ephrem,  from  a  recent  learned  German ' : — 

Ephrem  is  not  so  sober  in  hie  interpretations,  nor  could  he  be  {the 
itiilics  are  Mr.  Newman's),  since  he  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  ortho- 
dux  Jaith.  For  all  those  who  are  eminent  in  such  sobriety  were  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  faith  of  the  Councdal 

Mr.  Newman  has  the  extraordinary  candour  to  contrast  with 
tbid  strange  Christian  cabbala  (for  it  is  nothing  else),  and  to 
the  diEadvantage  of  Hales,  whom  he  condemns  as  a  latitudinarian, 
a  well-known  passage  from  the  Golden  Kemains  of  that  writer. 
The  sum  of  Hales'a  argument  is — 

The  hteral,  plain,  and  uncontrovertible  meaning  of  Scripture,  with- 
out any  addition  or  supply  by  way  of  interpretation,  is  that  alone  which, 
for  ground  of  fnith,  we  are  necesaarily  bound  to  accept :   except  i 
there,  where  the  Holy  GhoM  bimwlf  tnads  U>  out  unother  way  . 
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The  doctrine  of  the  literal  sense  was  never  grievous  or  prejudicial  to 
any,  but  only  to  those  who  were  inwardly  conscious  that  their  positions 
were  not  sufficiently  grounded.  When  Cardinal  Cajetan,  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers,  had  forsaken  that  vein  of  postilling  and  alle- 
gorizing on  Scripture,  which  for  a  long  time  had  prevailed  in  the 
Church,  and  betaken  himself  unto  the  literal  sense,  it  was  a  thing  so 
distasteful  unto  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  he  was  forced  to  find  out 
many  shiAs,  and  moke  many  apologies  for  himself.-^P.  326. 

And  has  Mr.  Newman  lived  in  such  utter  seclusion,  or,  what 
is  more  dangerous  than  seclusion,  so  completely  environed  by 
men  entirely  his  inferiors,  as  to  suppose  that  any  power  on  earth 
can  wring  this  great  principle  of  the  plain  literal  interpretation 
from  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  English  religious  mind  ? 
Sectarianism  has  also  its  allegorizing  vein,  and  we  will  back  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  against  the  whole  mass  of  Mediaeval  mjrs- 
ticism. 

But  not  only  the  New  Testament — the  early  Fathers  also  (of 
the  three  first  centuries)  give  out  but  dim  and  oracular  voices 
to  be  expanded  into  distinct  and  irrepealable  decrees  by  the 
Mediaeval  Church.  After  a  dexterous  quotation  from  Paley, 
who  would  account  for  the  sparing  manner  in  which  the 
earlier  apologists  for  Christianity  urge  the  proof  from  miracles, 
on  account  of  the  general  belief  in  magical  powers,  our  author 
proceeds : — 

And,  in  like  manner,  Christians  were  not  likely  to  entertain  the 
question  of  the  abstract  allowableness  of  images  in  the  Catholic  ritual, 
with  the  actual  superstitions  and  immoralities  of  Paganism  before  their 
eyes.  Nor  were  they  likely  to  determine  the  place  of  St.  Mary  in  our 
reverence,  before  they  had  duly  secured,  in  the  affections  of  the  fiiithful, 
the  supreme  glory  and  worship  of  God  Incarnate,  her  eternal  Lord  and 
Son.  Nor  would  they  recognize  Purgatory  as  a  part  of  the  dispen- 
sation, till  the  world  had  fiowed  into  the  Church,  and  a  habit  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  superinduced.  Nor  could  ecclesiastical  liberty  be 
asserted,  till  it  had  been  assailed.  Nor  would  a  Pope  arise,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Church  was  consolidated.  Nor  would  monachism  be 
needed,  while  martyrdoms  were  in  progress.  Nor  could  St.  Clement 
give  judgement  on  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius,  nor  St.  Dionysius  refute 
the  Ubiquists,  nor  St.  Irenes  us  denounce  the  Protestant  view  of  Justi- 
fication, nor  St.  Cyprian  draw  up  a  theory  of  persecution.     There  is  '  a 
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tiDie  for  every  purpose  nnder  the  bekveB;*  *»  time  lo  kee 
and  a  time  to  Bpeak.' — P.  145. 

'  A  theory  of  persecution !'  Is  thtt  the  crown  and  climax  of 
'  development  ? '  Mr.  Newman  must  forgive  ua  if — ootwith- 
Btanding  mauj  significant  hinta  in  thii  and  his  other  writings, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  which  he  wonld  do  to  hi*  c 
nature,  In  order  to  work  himself  to  the  full  height  of  a 
bigotry  as  well  as  mediaeval  faith — our  early  remi 
indelible  impressions  of  liis  character  forbid  u£  to  believe  that 
he  would  'develop'  into  a  Torquemada. 

Thus,  tlien,  we  seem  drawn  to  the  conclanoo  that  Mr.  New- 
man, notwithstanding  liis  reservation  for  their  latent  sense  and 
latent  doctrines,  virtually  abandons  the  long-fought  ground  of 
Scripture,  at  least  in  it«  plain  unmyaticised  meaning,  and  like- 
wise that  of  the  early  Fathers.  If  we  do  wrong  to  our  author, 
he  must  himself  bear  hi^i  share  in  the  blame. 

The  medieval  theology  is  a  development  of  the  great  Idea 
of  Christianity.  But  when  we  seek  a  definition  of  this  great 
Idea,  which  is  thus  to  expand  into  what  at  first  appears  alto* 
gether  extraneous,  if  not  irreconcilable  (Mr.  Newman  almost 
admits  as  much)  with  what  certainly  appears  its  first  vital 
principle,  we  seek  in  vain.  From  first  to  last  there  is  no 
definition  of  the  Idea  of  Christianity.  So,  too,  as  regarda  tha 
I^w  of  Development.  Mr.  Newman  furnishes  us,  it  is  true, 
with  certain  tests  which  are  to  distinguish  between  a  legiti- 
mate development  and  a  corruption  or  degeneracy.  But  pre- 
viously he  has  bewildered  us  (and,  with  respect  be  it  apokea, 
apparently  himself)  with  illustrations  of  development,  with 
more  or  less  remote  analogies  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  from  politics,  and  history,  and  philosophy,  which 
only  prove  what  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  thought  of  doubting, 
that  development,  in  other  words  progress,  or  at  least  change, 
is  an  eternal  law  of  human  things.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  elaborate  of  these  illustrations  is  the  development  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  from  which  we  collect  either  that  John 
Wesley  had  no  distinct  idea  at  all  of  his  own  denijfu,  or  that 
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Wesleyanism  has  absolutely  departed  from  that  original  idea. 
If  Wesley  had  any  positive  idea,  it  was  the  revival  of  religion, 
according  to  his  own  views,  wUhim,  the  Church  of  England. 
The  end,  everyone  knows,  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  large 
and  singularly  well-organized  sect,  if  not,  as  we  devoutly 
hope,  directly  adverse  to,  yet  certainly  without  the  Church. 
Wesley,  indeed,  lived  to  sanction  or  to  conduct  all  these 
changes;  he  seceded  from  the  Church  after  many  struggles, 
and  with  fond  and  reverential  regret ;  but  passages  might  be 
quoted  without  end  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  departure 
from  his  original  purpose. 

Let  us  throw  aside  then  all  these  incomplete,  and  therefore 
deceptive,  analogies,  and  confine  oiu-selves  to  the  development 
of  Christianity.  Who  can  doubt  that  development?  It  was 
inseparable  from  progress,  from  expansion.  The  Church,  which 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  consisted  of  the  Apostles  and  a  few 
faithful  followers,  developed  into  a  community  of  many  thou- 
sands— that  conmiunity  into  multiplying  churches  throughout 
the  world.  The  hurried  prayer,  the  simple  hymn  to  Christ 
while  the  persecutor  watched  the  door,  developed  into  a  grave 
and  solemn  ritual.  The  lonely  chamber,  the  oratory  by  the 
seaside  or  in  the  catacomb,  developed  into  a  chiut^h  and  into 
a  cathedral.  The  Bishop,  from  the  head  of  a  community 
without  the  laws  of  the  empire,  into  a  spiritual  magistrate, 
recognized,  endowed,  honoured  by  the  Christian  emperors. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for  God's  wise  and,  as  we 
think,  discernible  purposes,  were  not  presented  to  the  mind  of 
man  as  one  frill,  and  regular,  and  comprehensive  creed,  but  in 
the  various  sayings  of  the  Saviour  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and 
those  of  his  Apostles.  They  gradually  unfolded  as  the  fEUsts, 
such  as  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  the  Lord,  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  out  of  which  they  grew,  followed  in  due 
course.  At  length  they  naturally  assumed  the  form  of  creeds. 
The  less  important  truths  shrunk  back  into  their  comparative 
or  temporary  insignificance ;  those  which  were  vital,  essential, 
eternal,  stood  out  in  their  commanding  dignity.     The  laws 
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of  Christian  obedience  were  not  drawn  out,  even  with  aa 
much  precision  as  those  of  the  Levitical  books,  into  one 
regular  code.  Great  principles  were  established;  Christian 
dispositions  commanded ;  unchristian  vices  reproved ;  Chris- 
tian rirtues  exalted.  Above  all,  there  was  a  certain  Spirit 
which  was  to  modify,  and  temper,  and  test  the  letter  of  the 
Scripture,  and  which  seemed  thus  an  appeal  &om  God  to  the 
heart  of  man,  at  once  avouching  the  truth  of  the  Revelation, 
and  affording  an  eternal  touchstone,  as  it  were,  for  its  true 
Christianity.  'No  one,'  says  Mr.  Newman  hiniEelf,  'will  say 
that  Christianity  has  not  always  taught  benevolence  and  mercy' 
(p.  5).  This  we  accept.  Will  Medijeval  Christianity  through- 
out submit  to  this  ordeal  as  an  eternal,  immutable  conditityn 
of  the  Gospel  ? 

The  whole  history  of  Christianity  is  a  development — a  deve- 
lopment of  its  internal  powers,  its  irresistible  influences  over 
the  mind  of  man.  Every  page  of  Mr.  Newman's  book  then,  bo 
far  as  regards  the  fiict  of  development,  is  true.  And  still 
further  :  who  supposes  that  any  one  of  what  we  presume  to 
consider  the  unwarranted  additions  to  the  creed  of  the  Gospel 
did  not  grow  up  by  degrees,  and  was  not  the  ofiFspring  in  some 
sense  of  earlier  doctrines  ?  We  are  all  Developists  ;  every  writer 
of  the  history  of  Christianity  describes  its  development, 

What  is  wanted  throughout — what  is  absolutely  necessary,  is 
the  proof  that  those  tenets  of  Mediseval  Christianity,  which 
were  v  luleveloped  till  a  much  later  period,  which  were  unknown, 
or  which  even  Mr.  Newman  despairs  of  proving  to  have  been 
known  in  primitive  and  Apostolic  times,  all  which  he  describes 
himself 'as  an  addition  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Creed' (p.  116), 
which  he  elsewhere  calls  the  '  supplement '  to  Scriptural  or 
Apostolic  Christianity — the  question  is  whether  these  are 
eassntUd  antl  integral  parts  of  Christianity,  to  be  imposed 
upon  all  Christendom  on  the  penalty  of  anathema,  of  exclusion 
from  the  Church,  and  in  consequence  (according  to  tlie  inflexible 
theory)  irremediably  from  eternal  life.  We  are  thrown  liack 
upon  the  question  of  this  authonty^  by  which  Christianity  is 
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still  in  the  process  of  revelation,  by  which  new  Christian  truths 
are  gradually  brought  to  light,  to  be  received  with  the  same 
veneration  as  those  declared  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles. 
Mr.  Newman's  chapter  (p.  114)  on  the  Probability  of  a  Develop- 
ing Authority  in  Christianity  professes  to  solve  this  momentous 
question.  On  this  his  whole  theory  of  development,  so  fiir  as 
it  is  to  be  universal,  eternal  Christianity,  absolutely  depends ; 
yet  is  this  chapter  (we  have  most  severely  and  conscientiously 
scrutinized  our  judgement)  the  most  feeble  and  inconclusive  in 
the  whole  book. 

We  will  not  take  exception  at  the  modest  but  somewhat 
hesitating  expression,  the  ^probability'  of  an  infallible  authority, 
as  if  even  Mr.  Newman's  courage  failed,  and  his  refractory  logic 
refused  to  assert  more.     Unquestionably  there  are  points,  and 
those  of  the  highest  importance,  on  which  we  must  rest  content 
with  high  moral  probability.     Except  in  mathematics  we  can 
rarely  have  more.     But  throughout,  two  questions  are  mingled 
in  inextricable  confusion.      That  there  is  an  infallible  guide 
we  all  admit ;  but  what  is  that  guide  ?   *  The  Scripture,'  asserts 
one  party.   Nothing  that  is  not  in  harmony,  nothing  which  has 
not  grown  visibly,  if  not  immediately  by  visible  processes,  and 
in  its  due  propaHion  out  of  the  Scriptures,  is  pure,  eternal, 
inmiutable  Christianity.     Infallibility  was  in  our  Lord  and  in 
his  Apostles,  a  living  infallibility  so  long  as  they  were  upon  earth 
— a  living,  in  anotlier  sense  an  undying,  infallibility  in  those 
written  words  to  wliich  we  may  without  irreverence  apply  our 
Lord's  saying,  *  that  tliey  shall  never  pass  away.'     The  analogy 
of  Creation,  instead  of  being  against,  strongly  confirms  this 
view.   God  made  the  worlds ;  He  made  them  subject  to  certain 
laws  of  development ;  He  superintends  the  whole  by  His  unsleep- 
ing providence ;  and  if  He  again  interferes,  that  act  of  inter- 
ference is  a  miracle.     God  revealed  Christianity  ;  He  endowed 
it  with  certain  moral  principles,  ynth  a  living  power  of  develop- 
ment ;  He  watches  it  no  doubt  with  parental  care ;  but  here 
also  His  direct  interposition  can  be  no  less  than  a  miracle. 
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Now  infallibility  must  be  a  standing  miracle,  at  leaat  at  variance 
with  the  course  of  God'e  ordinary  Providence ;  it  nuist  be  a 
direct  inapiration  of  superhuman  knowledge.  '  Supposing  the 
order  of  nature,'  writes  Mr.  Newman,  '  once  broken  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  revelation,  the  continuance  of  that  revelation 
ia  but  a  question  of  degree  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  a  work 
has  begun  makes  it  more  proliable  that  it  will  proceed.'  That 
is,  we  rejoin,  a  revelation  once  made  must  be  always  making. 
'  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  so  great  a  distinc- 
tion between  ourselves  and  the  first  generation  of  Christians  aa 
that  they  had  a  living  infallible  giiidance  and  we  have  not." 
No  doubt  there  is  no  such  distinction.  They  had  the  living 
Apostles — we,  we  repeat,  the  Apostles  in  their  living  word. 
By  Mr.  Newman's  argument,  if  it  be  valid,  we  have  a  most 
enormous  advantage :  sinful  men  that  we  are,  that  we  do  not 
profit  more  by  it  I  We  have,  or  might  have,  the  Apostles  in 
their  writings — and  besides,  an  infallible  guide,  or  rather  a 
succession  of  infallible  guides  also ;  and  not  only  guides  con- 
servative of  old  truths,  but  authorized  to  proclaim  new  ones. 
*  As  creation  argues  continual  government,  so  are  Apostles 
harbingers  of  Popes  I'  Thus  the  imchangeable  Church  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  change !  Mr.  Newman  might  add  another 
title  to  his  work,  'Tlie  History  of  the  Mutability  of  the 
Immutable  Church.' 

But  the  historical  development  of  this  Infallibility  is  a 
curious  phenomenon.  If  it  lived  after  the  Apostles,  it  was  at 
first  in  the  Apostolic  churches;  it  was  diffused  throughout  the 
writings  of  certain  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  then  it  dwelt  in 
the  Universal  Episcopate  ;  then  it  sate  in  conncils,  where  it 
always  went  with  the  majority  (except  when  the  majority  was 
heretical,  as  at  Kimini);  at  length,  after  near  five  centuries,  it 
began  to  centralize  itself — it  was  at  last  fully  developed  in 
the  Pope.  So  slowly  and  doubtfully  did  this  supreme  and 
idtimate  arbiter  of  true  developments  develop  itself.  And 
when  fully  and  absolutely  developed,  to  what  does  it  amount  ? 
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All  Catholics  agree  in  other  two  pointa,  not,  however,  with  heredcSi 
but  solely  with  each  other :  first,  that  the  Pope  with  Geneiml  Council 
cannot  err  either  in  framing  decrees  of  &ith  or  general  precepts  of 
morality ;  secondly,  that  the  Pope,  when  determining  anything  in  a 
doubtful  matter,  whether  by  himself  or  with  his  own  particular  Council, 
whether  it  is  possible  for  him  to  err  or  not^  i$  to  be  obeyed  by  all  the 
feithful.— P.  125. 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Newman^H.  And  is  this  all  that  I  obtain? 
exclaims  the  bewildered  but  earnest  Christian — the  privil^e 
of  obedience,  of  the  moral  blessing  thus  supposed  to  be  at- 
tached to  obedience,  by  embracing  what  I  know,  at  least  wbat 
I  fear  to  be  error  ?  Voluntary  error,  according  to  the  rigid 
Church  theory,  i^,  at  least  may  be,  mortal  sin.  Alas  I  whitber 
shall  I  fly  ?  Private  judgement  is  rebellion,  error  is  death.  Yet 
pri\'ate  judgement  forces  itself  upon  me  ;  in  the  very  sanctuaiy 
it  demands  of  me.  Is  this  the  true  sanctuaiy  of  God  ?  My  moat 
absolute  renunciation  of  private  judgement  is  an  act  of  private 
judgement. 

If  Infallibility  thus  rests  on  the  satisfaction  which  it  affords 
to  the  harassed  conscience  (and,  in  truth,  we  find  no  otber 
argument),  how  do  we  meet  this  further  difficulty  ?  After  all, 
what  is  an  Infallible  Chiurch  to  me,  speaking  in  vague  old 
canons  which  I  cannot  read,  in  huge  tomes  of  divinity,  or 
dwelling  aloof  in  a  remote  country?  What  I  want  is  an 
infallible  guide  to  my  own  conscience,  one  who  will  in  all  points 
at  once  enlighten  my  own  mind  and  give  me  the  perfect  peace 
of  spiritual  security.  It  may  be  well  for  Mr.  Newman,  and 
learned  men  like  Mr.  Newman,  to  consult  those  deeply  buried 
oracles  of  infallibility,  or  to  find  their  way  to  the  fountain-head 
of  infallibility/-  Unless  my  spiritual  pastor  be  likewise  in£EdlibIe 
it  can  be  to  me  no  consolation  ;  at  all  events,  I  must  be  sure 
that  he  faithfully  reports  to  me  the  w^ords  of  in&llibility*  But 
he  shows  me  his  c  ommission.  Private  judgement,  which  may 
perhaps  l>e  permitted  to  demand  this,  beholds  it  and  is  awed  to 
»ilence.  Yet  I  cannot  help  discerning  tliat,  peremptory  as  beis 
on  these  points,  he  is  in  allotlier  respects  an  extremely  ignor-*^ 
man ;  and  —  though  it  is  an  uncommon   case,   I  alio* 
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immoral  and  unchristian  man.  (In  Mediaeval  times  we  fear 
that  this  might  have  auggested  itself,  and  did  suggest  it«elf,  to 
very  many  conscientious  Christians.)  Am  I  sure  that  his  igno- 
rance may  not  have  mistaken,  or  hia  immorality  led  him  to 
misrepresent,  this  infallible  message?  We  are  unwilling  in 
such  limited  space  to  open  historic  controversies ;  but  if  ancient 
records  speak  true.  Infallibility  on  its  highest  throne  has 
cowered  with  fear  or  wandered  into  error ;  Infallibility  haa 
Arianised,  has  Pelagianised,  has  Monotheletised.  Infallihility 
has  dwelt  with  youths  under  age.  If  it  has  issued  from  the 
lips  of  some  of  the  best,  so  it  lias  at  least  &om  some  few  of  the 
worst  of  men. 

Nor  ia  this  the  difficulty  of  the  individual  alone.  We  have 
already  observed  that,on  many  of  the  most  momentous  questions, 
we  derive  no  advantage  from  Infallibility.  This  is  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Newman  in  a  remarkable  passage ; — 

To  this  day  the  rule  of  Scripture  Interpretation,  the  doctrine  of 
Innpiralion,  the  relntitm  of  Faith  to  Reason,  moral  responBibility,  private 
judgement,  inliereDt  grace,  the  seat  of  Infallibilitij  I  remain,  I  BUppoae, 
more  or  leas  undevdoped,  or  at  least  uodetiDed  by  the  Church. — P.  363. 

Yet  it  ifl  very  singular  that  some  of  these  are  among  the  very 
points  on  which  Mr.  Newman,  in  order  to  show  the  probability 
of  developments,  insists  as  demanding  the  authoritative  settle- 
ment of  the  Church.     There  is  another  point,  he  says,  'the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  ciWl  government,  which  must  be 
ascertained,   and   the   qualification   for   membership   with   it 
defined.'     On  this  the   Infallibility  of  Rome  throughout  the    , 
.Middle  Ages  pronounced,  and  in  no  hesitating  tone.     Innocent  i 
III.'s  famous  similitude  of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  show  the  | 
subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  power,  is  the 
language  more  or  less  distinct  of  Infallibility.   But  throughout 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom  iathis  infallible  decree,  or  at  least 
this  declaration  of  an  infallible  arbiter,  respected  as  the  definit* 
development  of  Christianity  ?     The  relation  of  Church  and 
)  on  the  ronstitution,  in  Austria  on  the 
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will  of  the  Emperor.  These  decisions  of  Infallibility  are  utterly 
obsolete,  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  perhaps 
Belgium  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy.  Nevertheless 
on  no  subject  has  fully  developed  In&llibility  been  more 
explicit.  It  might  almost  seem  to  have  neglected  all  the 
grave,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  problems  which  might  distract 
the  mind  of  man,  in  order  that  it  might  carefully  assign  its 
proper  place  in  the  social  system  to  the  hierarchy.  In  the 
canons  of  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  popes,  for  several  ages, 
the  dignity  and  power  of  the  clergy,  the  sanctity  of  their 
persons,  the  seciuity  of  their  property  from  sacrilegious  hands, 
might  appear  the  special  object  over  the  development  of  which 
Infallibility  was  bound  to  watch  with  unslimibering  care. 

Thus  Infallibility,  imperious  and  dictatorial  on  what  we  do 
not  want,  or  on  what  is  not  of  the  first  necessity,  seems  to 
abandon  us  in  our  greatest  need :  she  will  bind  burthens  upon 
us,  but  lighten  none  of  those  under  the  weight  of  which  we 
groan.     We  rest  in  humble  hope  on  one  Mediator.     She  will 
supply  us  with,   and   indeed  compel  us  to  receive,  hosts  of 
subsidiary  intercessors  at  least,  if  not  Mediators.     We  repose 
in  unquestioning  fiaith  on  the  promises  of  pardon  and  peace  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ :  she  will  enforce  upon  us,  as  indispensable 
to  our  salvation,  a  vast  and  cumbrous  system  of  theology,  which 
has  been  accumulating  for  centuries.     Mr.  Newman's  chief  if 
not  sole  arguTiient  for  Infallibility  is  its  presumed  necessity. 
We  not  only  say  that  this  is  no  argument  to  those  who  feel  not 
the  necessity,  whose  necessity  it  does  not  relieve ;  to  those  who 
rest  on  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  to  reveal,  with  as  much 
distinctness   as  man  may  dare  to   hope,  all  that  is  eternal, 
immutable,  absolutely  essential  in  Christianity  :  but  we  submit 
further  whether  God's  gifts  are  to  be  presumed  according  to 
man's  supposed  necessities — whether,  because  great  advantage 
may  seem  to  accrue  to  man  from  certain  provisions,  we  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  God  actually  has  made  those  provisions; 
because  some  of  us  may  be  distressed  at  the  want  of  cleamefls 
in  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  in  the  Scripture,  that  lie 
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mu8t  therefore  have  made,  be  perpetually  making,  a  clearer 
revelation,  equally  authoritative,  beyond  the  Scriptures.  With 
Mr.  Newman'H  wide  liberty  of  analogy,  we  might  suggest  that 
Infallibility  would  be  of  inappreciable  advantage  in  other 
things  besides  religion.  If  the  Queen  were  invested  with  a 
very  limited  infallibility,  to  discern  which  were  the  better 
policy  on  the  great  questions  which  divide  the  nation — or  even 
as  to  the  best  hands  in  which  she  could  confide  the  interests  of 
her  people — this  unquestionably  would  be  a  great  consolation 
to  her  Majesty,  and  would  allay  much  angry  and  dangerous 
strife  among  her  subjects.  If  Lord  Denman  were  endowed  with 
an  infallible  judgement  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
imliappy  criminals  who  are  capitally  arraigned  before  him — what 
unspeakable  relief  would  it  be  to  the  mind  of  that  humane 
judge — what  implicit  reliance  would  it  give  us  all  in  the  laws 
of  our  country  I  If  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
possessed  only  the  gift  of  discerning  indisputably  the  attain- 
ments of  those  whom  we  entrust  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death — how  great  would  be  the  diminution  of  mortality 
among  us— how  much  would  it  add  to  individual  happiness ! 
We  mean  not  tliis  aa  a  grave  refutation  of  the  question  of  the 
Infallibility  of  Council  or  Pope,  but  as  a  complete  answer  to 
the  only  valid  argiunent  whicli  we  can  find  in  Mr.  Newman's 
chapter.  And  even  Mr.  Newman  seems  as  if  unsatisfied  with 
himiM'lf ;  he  sinks  still  lower  in  hid  demands  upon  our  belief. 
It  is  at  last  only  an  hypothesia ; 

and  every  one  (lie  Hnya)  has  an  IiypotheBiB  on  the  development  of 
ChriBiianity.  Gibbon  liaH  one;  Giencler  ha.i  another;  BamniUB  is 
iillramontanc;  Hurd  and  Newton  ultrn-Protestant.  The  queBtion  is 
(he  proceeds),  which  of  all  theBe  tlieories  is  the  Bimplest,  the  moat 
natural,  the  most  persuasive  ?  Cerlninly,  the  notion  of  development 
under  inrallible  authority  is  not  a  le«s  grave,  a  less  winning  hypotheHis, 
than  tJie  dmnce  and  coincidence  of  events,  or  the  Oriental  philosophy, 
or  the  working  of  Antichrist,  to  accniinl  for  the  rise  of  Ckriatianiti/, 
e  formation  of  its  iheologj 

if  these 
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schools,  if  they  are  fairly  represented ;  and  yet  we  think  that 
we  are  not  reduced  to  rest  on  an  undefined  in&Uibility.  But 
does  Boman  Catholicism  mean  to  march  to  the  reconquest 
of  the  world  on  the  frail  and  tottering  bridge  of  this  *  hypo- 
thesis?' Yet  it  is  the  only  way  left.  Mr.  Newman  has  dis- 
dainfully thrown  aside,  or  courteously  discarded,  all  the  older 
and  all  the  later  theories  of  Papal  supremacy;  clear  and 
positive  tradition — the  disciplina  arcani — ^his  own  doctrine  of 
Reserve.  Had  Cardinal  Duperron  rested  altogether  on  the 
'  Theory  of  Developments,'  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Heniy 
IV.  gravely  to  play  out  the  solemn  comedy  of  his  conversion. 

Already  the  ground  seems  utterly  to  have  broken  up  under 
Mr.  Newman's  feet.  But  to  jMToceed :  objections  crowd  upon  us 
at  the  outset.  Were  these  doctrines,  in  their  fvU  development^ 
necessary  to  salvation  ?  Why,  then,  may  we  reverently  ask, 
were  tliey  withheld  from  the  early  Christians,  who  bore  the  heat 
of  the  fray,  and  bought  the  triumph  of  the  G-ospel,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  by  the  blood  of  martyrdom  ?  Why  were  they  left 
with  these  dim  and  imperfect  hints  of  such  great  doctrines  ? 
Why  were  they  worse  off  than  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Bernard, 
or  of  Thomas  Aquinas  ?  All  our  fond  illusions  of  the  purity  of 
primitive  times ;  our  blameless  en\j  of  those  who  heard  the 
Gospel  from  apostolic  lips,  or  the  lips  of  apostolic  men,  are 
dissipated  at  once.  Tliey,  it  is  true,  l^d  down  their  lives  in 
liumble  and  unquestioning  hope  of  the  resurrection  through 
Christ  Jesus;  but  to  them  Purgatory  was  an  undiscovered 
region.  They  had  full  trust  in  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  but 
they  wanted  a  clear  notion  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints. 
They  had  bishops,  perhaps  in  the  first  or  second  descent  from 
those  on  whom  the  Apostles  laid  their  hands,  but  they  had  not 
even  a  vision  of  the  majestic  autocracy  of  the  Pope.  Thej  had 
the  New  Testament  fresh,  as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  its  holy 
writers  ;  but  from  them  were  hidden,  even  from  their  presoient 
desires,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  solemn  intricaeifla  of 
scholastic  theology.  They  had  the  Son  of  God  ever  present  to 
their  minds,  but  they  had  not  even  feeble  glimpses  of  the 
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glories  of  the  Mother  of  God.  They  had  commimities,  bound 
together  by  the  holy  spirit  of  love ;  the  Bweet  charities  of  life, 
deepened  and  Bancti&ed  by  their  religion ;  the  consciouanese  of 
moral  purity  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  corruption ;  they  had 
all  the  Christian  graces,  all  that  is  '  lovely  and  of  good  report ;' 
but  they  had  no  desert  hermitages,  no  monasteries,  no  scourges 
for  the  rebelliouB  flesh,  no  hair-shirt,  no  belt  of  iron  around 
the  loins,  no  solitaries  on  their  pillars  for  years  of  Belf-infliet«d 
misery,  no  irrevocable  vows,  surprised  from  youth,  of  mls-eati- 
mated  celibacy.  They  loved  one  another  so  marvellously  as  to 
excite  the  jealous  amazement  of  the  heathen,  but  they  had  not 
those  great  supplementary  truths  which  arose,  according  to  Mr. 
Newman,  out  of  heresy  and  strife.  They  had  the  strength  to 
suffer  persecution,  but  as  yet  had  developed  'no  theory  of 
persecution.' 

There  is  another  singular  circumstance.  Christianity  is  ad- 
vancing towards  its  perfect  development,  while  mankind  is  de- 
generating into  the  darkest  barbarism  and  ignorance.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  opening,  at  the  earliest,  of  the 
twelfth  century  (notwithstanding  tlie  premature  apparition  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  our  own  Alfred),  is  the  age  of  the  most 
total  barrenness  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  most  unbroken 
slumber  of  human  thought,  of  the  utmost  cruelty,  and,  must 
we  not  add,  licentiousness  of  manners.  This  is  obviously  too 
largo  "a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  at  present.  Yet  there  is 
not  a  poet,  from  Claudian  to  Dante,  not  a  philosopher  (shall  we 
except  the  rationalizing  Scotus  Erigena?)  from  Boetius  fa  low 
point  of  departure)  to  Anselm.  Even  in  the  Church  itself  how 
many  great  names  of  writers  do  we  encounter  from  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  to  St.  Bernard  ? 

It  is  strange  that  the  clergy,  that  bishops,  that  popes,  cannot 
escape  the  growing  ferocity,  the  all-enveloping  ignorance  of 
the  times;  and  yet  they  are  not  only  faithfully  watching  the 
trembling  lamp  of  Christian  faith,  but  they  are  adding  to  its 
lustre.  Their  wisdom  is  (ae  we  are  to  suppose)  steadily  on  the 
areaae,  while   eveiy  other  growth  of  the  humuo   mind  ia 
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dwiudling  down  almost  to  utter  extinction.     Even  Mr.  Newman 
pauses ;  he  will  not  carry  out  to  the  full  close  his  pregnant 
theory  of  development.     Even  he  will  not  avouch  the  works  of 
the  Pseudo-DionysiuB  the  Areopagite,  quoted  by  Popes,  and 
contributing  to  Mediaeval   theology;  (in  how  large  a  degree 
would  be  a  curious  question,  which  we  commend  to  Dr.  Mait- 
land).     Even  he  stops  short  of  the  false  Decretals,  that  last  and 
crowning  ilevelopment  of  a  fatal  principle — pious  fraud,  which 
makes  the  honest  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history  tremble  at 
every  step  he  takes;  and  which  tended  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  complete  the  majestic  structure  of  the  Papal  power. 
Will  Mr.  Newman  pursue  his  principle  of  the  development  of 
the  supreme  power  into  the  direct  assertion  of  universal  tem- 
poral supremacy,  as  it  was  boldly  advanced  by  Innocent  III.  ? 
or,  iu  his  next  '  Essay  on  Miracles,'  will  he  develop  his  fiuth 
into  a  vindication  of  a  certain  narrative  of  miracles  in  the 
works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  from  which  some  writers  have 
vainly  attempted  to  rescue  the  infallibility  of  that  good  and 
holy  pontiff?     Is  there  nothing  of  superstition  which  has  been 
avouched  by  full  ecclesiastical  authority  ?  no  exaggerated  hier^ 
archical  pretension  advanced  with  papal  sanction?    WiU  he 
subscribe  implicitly  to  all?     Every  canon  and  every  decree, 
every  word  which,  after  due  deliberation,  has  been  uttered  by 
Infallibility,  is  of  equal  authority.     We  cannot  elude  one  iota 
of    the   whole   unrepealed   decretals,   without    incurring  the 
anathema  which  is  ever  their  appalling  close ;  each  is  as  much 
an  eternal  Christian  verity,  as  a  sentence  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  those  uttered  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  or  written  by 
St.  John  at  Ephesus. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  adduce,  and  to  apply  to  the  whole 
course  of  Christian  history,  until  he  has  built  up  the  full  and 
stately  fabric  of  his  Mediaeval  Christianity,  seven  tests  of 
fidelity  of  development.  These  are,  I.  The  preservation  of  Idea. 
II.  Continuity  of  Principle.  III.  The  power  of  Assimilation. 
IV.  Early  Anticipation.  V.  Logical  Sequence.  VI.  Preservative 
Additions.    VII.  Chronic  Continuance. 
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I.  The  first  of  these  teats,  then,  is  the  Preservation  of  Idea, 
that  is,  of  the  '  esse-nticU  idea  of  Chriatianity.'  Here  at  least 
we  shall  meet  on  eome  ground  of  mutual  understanding. 

Of  all  writers  we  have  least  sympathy  with  those  who  suppose 
CliriBtianity  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  at 
least,  if  not  of  utter  extinction,  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
Reformation;  to  have  given  place  to  a  religion  little  better 
than  Paganism  or  new  Polytheism,  an  un-Christian  idolatry ;  in 
other  words,  that  for  nearly  ten  out  of  its  eighteen  centuries 
Chriatianity  was  without  Christ.  But  the  preservation  of  the 
essential  idea  of  Christianity,  that  is  of  Christianity  itself,  in 
all  its  subliviity  and  purity,  IB  one  thing;  its  escaping  all 
corruption,  degeneracy,  or  obscuration,  is  a  very  different  one. 

If,  in  its  long  struggle  with  the  world,  Christianity  did  not 
escape  worldly  influences ;  if  foreign  principles  seem  to  work 
into  its  very  life — its  rites  to  assimilate  themselves  to  those  of 
older  religions — even  its  language  to  be  impregnated  with 
terms  borrowed  fi-om  other  forma  of  belief;  if  from  the  Eastern 
philosophy  it  mainly  received  its  monaaticlsm ;  if  from  the 
rhetorical  and  philosophic  schools  of  Greece,  ita  rage  for  dis- 
putation ;  still  may  we  aver,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  that 
the  great  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  asserted  and  maintained 
their  immortality.  They  leavened  and  ctuickened  the  ac- 
cumulating mass  of  strange  and  gradually  developed  error. 
However  hardened  by  barbarous  ferocity,  however  overclouded 
by  barbarous  ignorance,  Christianity  still  lived  on.  The  lamp 
of  truth,  which  was  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  burned  not 
continually  with  the  same  clear,  soft,  and  holy  light,  but  it  never 
went  out.  Men  never  forgot  the  great  secret  of  immortality, 
if  not  first  revealed,  first  assured  by  Christ;  the  throne  of  the 
One  Universal  Father,  though  at  more  and  more  undlscoverable, 
impenetrable  distance,  was  felt  to  be  above  them,  Christ  and 
hia  Cross,  though  crowded  upon  by  other  intercessors,  who  some- 
times almost  usurped  his  place,  still,  in  theory  at  least,  stood 
high  and  superior.  Baptism  received  the  neophyte  into  the 
Choroh;   the   Eucharist,  though  at  length   materialized  into 
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transubstantiation,  and  separated  into  two  parts,  joined  the  be- 
lievers in  holy  communion  with  the  Redeemer.  The  terrors 
of  hell,  the  hopes  of  heaven  (with  all  the  intermediate  realm 
of  Purgatoiy  which  they  had  spread  out),  were  wielded  by  the 
clergy  with  unwarranted,  arbitrary,  and  capricious  power — 
yet  never  relaxed  their  hold  on  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
Human  responsibility,  though  tampered  with  by  indulgences, 
taught  to  rest  on  dead  ceremonial  observances,  on  endless  repe- 
titions of  prayers  not  understood,  on  all  the  wild  Antinomian- 
ism  under  which  a  life  of  crime  and  cruelty  was  cancelled  by 
a  pilgrimage  to  some  shrine,  an  ofifering  at  some  altar,  or  some 
much  easier  act  of  homage  to  a  tutelary  saint,  still  lurked  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  to  reawaken  at  God's  good  time  to  the 
higher  morality  of  more  enlightened,  more  truly  faithftil,  though 
perhaps  less  ceremonial  days. 

We  go  further;  we  believe  the  errors  of  the  MedisBval 
Church  to  have  been  her  strength.  Monasticism,  the  exorbi- 
tant power  of  the  clergy,  Polytheism  itself  by  its  adaptation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  succeeding  ages,  contributed  to  preserve,  to 
disseminate  the  unperishing  truths  of  Christianity.  To  the 
Church,  to  the  Papacy  itself,  mankind  owes  an  immense 
debt  of  gratitude ;  only  not  to  be  repaid  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
purer,  a  more  rational  Christianity,  which  alone  can  maintain 
Christian  authority  in  our  own  later  times.  We  glance  but 
rapidly  on  this  subject  which  would  require  more  than  a  volume, 
or  rather  a  complete  ecclesiastical  history,  to  elucidate  with 
justice  and  with  candour.  We  too  are  Medievalists ;  we  too 
can  admire  all  the  wonderful  creations  of  that  period,  its 
cathedrals,  its  paintings,  its  sculptures,  its  music,  its  philoso- 
phers, and  its  poets.  We  too  can  stand  in  devout  awe  under 
the  roof  of  Cologne,  or  before  the  towers  of  Strasburg ;  we  can 
gaze  on  the  cartoons,  on  the  Madonnas  of  Bafiaelle,  with  as 
untiring  reverence.  We  too  can  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  an 
Anselm,  the  wonderful  reason  of  an  Aquinas ;  we  can  thrill  over 
our  Dante  with  as  deep  emotion  as  the  most  fervent  believer 
in  Rome's  infiBdlibility. 
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We  turned,  then,  with  no  common  solicitude  to  discover  Mr. 
Newman's  conception  of  the  Essential  Ideal  of  Christianity. 
Here,  at  length,  we  shall  have  a  guide  through  this  subtle 
labyrinth ;  we  shall  know  what  Christianity  was  when  it 
emerged  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  divine  Creator : — at  least 
it  will  appear  in  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  To 
our  utter  disappointment  we  sought  in  vain.  Nowhere 
throughout  this  work  appears  the  tras  primitive  idea,  aa  far 
as  it  may  be  collected  by  impartial  examination  from  the  few 
written  records,  the  syiubols  or  genuine  monuments  of  the 
time ;  but  instead  of  this  the  false  idea,  entertained  of  it,  or 
auppofled  by  Mr.  Newman  to  have  been  entertained  of  it,  hy  the 
heathen.  This,  we  must  plainly  speak,  seems  to  us  a  contro- 
versial artifice  unworthy  of  Mr.  Newman.     We  read ; — 

There  ia  a  religioua  contmunion  claiming  a  divine  commiwiOD,  and 
calling  all  other  religious  bodies  around  it  heretical  or  inGdel;  it  is  a 
well-organ ixed,  well- disciplined  body ;  it  is  a  sort  of  secret  society, 
binding  together  ita  members  by  influences  and  by  engagements  which 
it  is  difficult  for  strangers  to  ascertain.  It  is  spread  over  the  known 
world  ;  it  may  be  weak  oi  iaHignificaat  locally,  but  it  ta  strung  on  the 
whole  from  its  continuity ;  it  is  sBialler  tlian  other  religious  bodies  ble- 
ther, but  larger  than  each  separately.  It  is  a  natural  enemy  to  govern- 
ments external  to  itself;  it  is  intolerant  and  eugrosxing,  and  tends  to  a 
new  modelling  of  society ;  it  breaks  Jaws,  it  divides  families.  It  is  a 
gross  superstition;  it  is  charged  with  the  foulest  crimes;  it  is  despised 
by  the  intellect  of  the  day;  it  is  frightful  to  the  imagination  of  the 
many.     And  there  is  but  one  communion  such. 

Place  this  description  before  Pliny  or  Julian;  place  it  before  Fre- 
derick the  Second  or  Guiiot.  '  Apparent  dira  fociea.'  Each  knows 
at  once,  without  asking  a  question,  who  is  meant  by  it,  One  object, 
and  only  one,  absorbs  each  item  of  the  detail  in  delineation. — Pp. 
20  J,  205. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  suppress  some  indignation  at  this 
coupling  together  of  the  intidel  Frederick  and  the  noble- 
minded  Christian  M.  Guizot.  To  M.  Guizot,  beyond  all  living 
writers,  the  Church,  the  Mediaeval  Cliurch,  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  generous  appreciation  of  her  real  services 
to  civilization  and  to  mankiad^and  that  announced  in  times 
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when  it  was  a  strange  and  startling  doctrine.  And  what 
sagacious  intellect  could  so  soon  as  M.  Gtuzot's  discriminate 
the  truth  from  the  fallacy  in  these  skilful  phrases  ?  But  this 
same  notion  is  summed  up  by  Mr,  Newman  still  more  fully  in 
the  following  passage,  which  at  once  betrays  its  secret  purpose, 
namely,  to  suggest  that  Christianity  was  monastic  i/a  the  first, 
as  it  but  began  to  be  in  the  third,  century — a  religion  of  self- 
inflicted  misery : — 

On  the  whole  I  conclude  as  follows : — if  there  is  a  form  of  Chris- 
tianity now  in  the  world  which  is  accused  of  gross  superstition,  of  bor- 
rowing its  rites  and  customs  from  the  heathen,  and  of  ascribing  to  forms 
and  ceremonies  an  occult  virtue ; — a  religion  which  is  considered  to 
burthen  and  enslave  the  mind  by  its  requisitions,  to  address  itself  to  the 
weak-minded  and  ignorant,  to  be  supported  by  sophistry  and  imposture, 
and  to  contradict  reason  and  exalt  mere  irrational  &ith ; — a  religion 
which  impresses  on  the  serious  mind  very  distressing  views  of  the  guilt 
and  consequences  of  sin,  sets  upon  the  minute  acts  of  the  day,  one  by 
one,  their  definite  value  for  praise  or  blame,  and  thus  casts  a  grave 
shadow  over  the  future; — a  religion  which  holds  up  to  admiration  the 
surrender  of  wealth,  and  disables  serious  persons  from  enjoying  it  if 
they  would ; — a  religion,  the  doctrines  of  which,  be  they  good  or  bad, 
are  to  the  generality  of  men  unknown ;  which  is  considered  to  bear  on 
its  very  sur&ce  signs  of  folly  and  &lsehood  so  distinct  that  a  glance 
suffices  to  judge  of  it,  and  careful  examination  is  preposterous ;  which  is 
felt  to  be  so  simply  bad,  that  it  may  be  calumniated  at  hazard  and  at 
pleasure,  it  being  nothing  but  absurdity  to  stand  upon  the  accurate  dis- 
tribution of  its  guilt  among  its  particular  acts,  or  painfully  to  determine 
how  far  this  or  that  story  is  literally  true,  what  must  be  allowed  in  can- 
dour, or  what  is  improbable,  or  what  cuts  two  ways,  or  what  is  not 
proved,  or  what  may  be  plausibly  defended ; — a  religion  such  that  men 
look  at  a  convert  to  it  with  a  feeling  which  no  other  sect  raises  except 
Judaism,  Socialism,  or  Mormonism,  with  curiosity,  suspicion,  fear,  dis- 
gust, as  the  case  may  be,  as  if  something  strange  had  befallen  him,  as  if 
he  had  had  an  initiation  into  a  mystery,  and  had  come  into  communion 
with  dreadful  influences,  as  if  he  were  now  one  of  a  confederacy  which 
claimed  him,  absorbed  him,  stripped  him  of  his  personality,  reduced 
him  to  a  mere  oi^gan  or  instrument  of  a  whole ; — a  religion  which  men 
hate  as  proselytizing,  anti-social,  revolutionary,  as  dividing  fiuniliefi, 
separating  chief  friends,  corrupting  the  maxims  of  government,  making 
a  mock  at  law,  dissolving  the  empire,  the  enemy  of  human  nature,  and 
a  '  conspirator  against  its  rights  and  privileges ;  * —  a  religion  which 
they  consider  the  champion  and  instrument  of  darkness,  and  a  pollution 
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caUing  down  upon  the  land  the  anger  of  heaven ; — a  religion  which  they 
OKBOciate  with  intrigue  and  eunspiracy,  which  they  speak  about  in 
whispers,  which  they  detect  by  anticipation  in  whatever  goes  wronj;, 
and  to  which  they  impute  whatever  ia  unaccountable ; — a  religion,  the 
very  name  of  which  thsy  cast  out  ae  evil,  and  use  simply  as  a  bad  e 
thet,  and  which  irom  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  they  would  pe^  1 
Hecute  if  they  could; — if  there  be  such  a  religion  now  in  the  world,  it  ii 
not  unlike  Christianity  as  that  mme  world  viewed  it,  when  first  it  came 
fortli  from  its  Divine  Author,— Pp.  240-243. 

This  may  be  ingenious,  but  is  it  honcBt  ?  What  have  wo 
to  do  with  what  Cliristianity  seemed  to  the  contemptuous 
heathen  in  tlie  first  centuries ;  to  what  raisrepresentations 
or  calumnies  it  was  exposed  ?  WTrnt  was  it,  in  itself,  in  the 
secluded  chamber  where  it  met  to  worship  in  secret ; — in  the 
houses,  in  the  habits,  in  the  hearts  of  its  first  votaries  ? 

Prioueval  Christianity,  we  fearlessly  assert,  vras  not  a  religion 
of  gloom ;  it  fled  not  to  the  desert,  it  brought  not  the  self- 
torturing  practices  of  the  desert  into  the  home  ;  the  dominant 
sentiment  was  rejoicing  at  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  the 
revelation  of  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Christ. 
Look  at  every  symbol ;  it  is  of  gentleness,  of  hope,  of  peace. 
The  Good  Shepherd,  the  Lamb,  the  vine  with  its  clusters.  The 
Christian  appears  returning  from  the  dark  regions  of  the  grave  ; 
the  phtenix  rising  from  her  ashes.  Even  the  cross  was  not 
among  the  very  earliest  symbols,  and  then  it  was  a  simple 
cross  ;  it  required  centuries  of  moody,  monastic  agency  before 
the  bleeding  image  of  the  Saviour  was  represented  upon  it. 
Read  the  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs,  the  later  they  are  the 
more  forcible  otir  arguments ;  all  is  quiet  resignation  of  life, 
peace,  and  the  hope  of  a  joyful  resmrection.  '  In  pace '  is  the 
universal  epitaph ;  every  symbol  is  of  glad  hope  ;  Jonah  coming 
forth  from  the  fish ;  the  dove  from  the  ark ;  the  raising  of 
Lazarus ;  the  deliverance  of  Daniel  and  the  three  children ;  there 
too  is  ever  the  Good  Shepherd  watching  in  love  over  his  own. 

The  whole  chapter  which  traces  the  development  of  this  false 
Heathen  Idea  of  Christianity  is  the  ablest  in  the  book,  full  of 
various  reading,  and  told  with  ease  and  perspicuity ;  it  is 
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80  profoundly  theological  as  those  which  follow,  and  in  which 
this  same  test  is  applied  to  the  later  centuries,  but  it  is  more 
full  of  general  interest — the  work,  in  short,  of  an  accomplished 
scholar.  Yet  even  on  this  plain  historical  question  we  are 
directly  at  issue  with  Mr.  Newman.  His  own  authorities,  at 
least  those  which  bear  upon  the  question,  are  to  our  judgement, 
properly  understood,  directly  against  him.  The  theoiy  is  that 
Christianity  was  confounded  in  the  heathen  mind  with  those 
multifEuious  religions  which  flowed  in  from  the  East ; — ^few  of 
them,  we  say  (for  on  this  point  we  differ  from  Mr.  Newman), 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour — Mithriac,  Isiac,  Phrygian, 
Bacchanalian :  but  all  inseparably  moulded  up  with  the  notion 
of  Tnoff^icj  on  which  the  Boman  mind  looked  with  the  utmost 
aversion,  and  against  which  the  Roman  law  pronounced  the 
strongest  condemnation.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that,  at  least 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  G-nostic  sects  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  the  suspicion  of  magic,  or  indeed  of  any 
close  relationship  with  the  Oriental  systems  abovenamed, 
did  not  much  affect  the  Roman  mind  in  its  estimate  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  Jewish  descent  of  the  Christians,  with 
their  assertion  of  the  unsocial  religious  principles  of  tlie  Jews, 
which  was  chiefly  ^hateful  to  the  Roman  world.  That  world 
recognized  in  them  the  same  stem  aversion  to  idolatiy;  the 
same,  as  it  appeared,  sullen  withdrawal  from  the  public  games 
and  festivals ;  the  same,  as  it  was  called,  morose  virtue,  which 
condemned  the  universal  licentiousness  of  manners.  Even  the 
foul  charges  of  (Edipodean  unions  and  Thyestean  banquets  did 
not  necessarily  imply  magical  rites :  the  nocturnal  meetings  to 
which  the  Christians  were  often  reduced  from  the  fear  of  perse- 
cution, and  the  assembling  of  the  sexes  together  for  common 
worship,  gave  rise  to  the  former;  possibly  misapprehended 
Christian  language  in  part  to  the  latter  calimmy.  The  Jews, 
however  the  heathen  world  might  resent  what  seemed  their 
insolent  intolerance,  had  yet  the  privilege  of  a  nation  to 
worship  their  national  God,  and  as  long  as  the  Christians  were 
but  Jews,  they  were  at  first  treated  as  they  were  at  Corinth  by 
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Gallio  ;  afterwards  as  rebels  against  tbe  law,  as  traitors  to  the 
state,  of  which  in  Rome  the  religion  was  a  part,  and  as  form- 
ing hetairiffi  or  aaaociations  (self-governed  clubs  or  fraternities) 
against  which  the  laws  of  Eome,  from  political  rather  than 
religious  reasonB,  were  suspiciously  severe.  It  was  when  the 
subjects  of  Rome  dared  to  deny  the  gods  of  Rome;  when  tbe 
more  successful  proselytism  of  the  Christians  began  to  withdraw 
the  people  in  masses  from  the  national  rites ;  it  was  on  the 
desertion  of  the  temples  in  Bitbynia  that  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  and  tbe  jealous  watcbfulneea  of  the  government  were 
roused.  Tbe  test  by  which  tlie  martyrs  were  tried  appears  to 
us  conclusive;  it  waa  one  at  which  no  Roman  addicted  to 
magic — we  doubt  if  any  Isiac  or  Mithriac  worshipper — would 
have  scrupled  for  an  instant ;  it  waa  to  adore  the  Emperor,  to 
offer  incense  before  his  statue,  to  invoke  the  gods:  in  their 
case  it  was  sometimes  added  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ. 
In  later  times  the  iudiscriminating  fury  of  the  populace,  among 
other  appellations  of  hate,  might  call  them  sorcerers  or  witches ; 
but  the  government  was  evidently  better  acquainted  with  their 
peculiar  tenets,  and  employed  the  means  of  detection  which 
they  could  neither  escape  nor  elude.  Magic,  we  believe, 
became  only  at  a  later  period,  when  connected  with  the 
theurgy  of  the  later  Platonista,  the  crime  imputed  to  large 
communities.  It  waa  before  that  of  the  individual,  of  the 
Canidia  or  the  Erictho;  and  vented  its  malignity,  as  we  read 
in  Virgil,  in  individual  acta  of  fascination,  or  bewitchment,  or 
destruction  of  limb  or  life. 

Tho  first  heathen  notion  of  Christianity  can  be  gathered  only 
from  tlie  well-known  passages  in  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny 
the  Younger. 

When  these  three  well-informed  writers  (pays  Mr.  Newman)  call 
ChriHtiiinity  a  Bupersticion,  and  a  magical  superstition,  they  were  not 
using  words  at  random- 

A  superstition'  they  unquestionably  called  it,  aa  all  foreign 
religions  were  called,  but  not  a  magical  one.  Tacitus  speaks 
of  their  hatred  to  the  human  race.     This  was  the  standing 
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charge  against  the  Jews ;  and,  as  far  as  it  arose  from  their 
obstinate,  unsocial  aversion  to  all  the  public  rites  and  festivals, 
was  even  more  clearly  imputable  to  the  Christians.  Nor  was 
their  hostility  to  the  gods  of  mankind,  which  implied  hatred  of 
mankind,  less  rigid  or  avowed.  In  Suetonius,  in  that  curious 
passage  which  shows  perhaps  tliat  the  opinion  of  that  epigram- 
writer  is  not  of  much  weight  on  such  subjects,  the  Christians 
are  clearly  considered  but  a  faction  of  Jews.  Claudius,  he  says,' 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome  on  account  of  the  perpetual 
tumults  excited  by  Chrtatus.  In  another  passage  Suetonius 
certainly  applies  the  word  '  malefica '  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  later  writers,  in  the  Theodosian  laws,  and  in  some 
accounts  of  the  Christian  martyrdoms,  maleficium  seems  to 
have  acquired  the  peculiar  sense  of,  or  to  have  been  connected 
with,  magic.  But  we  doubt  much  whether  it  necessarily 
conveyed  that  meaning  in  the  ordinary  Latin  of  Suetonius  or 
Tacitus.  In  one  passage  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  69)  it  is  certainly 
used  in  connection  with  witchcraft  and  enchantments,  but  the 
peculiar  significance  is  indicated  by  the  previous  words.  In 
several  others,  in  the  same  writer,  it  merely  means  crimes, 
misdeeds,  the  deeds  of  a  malefactor.  The  melting  a  silver 
statue  of  the  emperor,  to  tiun  into  money,  is  called  maleficium. 
In  two  other  passages  of  Suetonius  which  we  have  consulted,  it 
is  used  in  its  general  sense.  Mr.  Newman  even  forces  the 
passage  of  Pliny  into  a  support  of  his  theory.  He  translates 
the  'carmen,'  the  hymn  to  Christ,  some  have  supposed  the 
alternating  chaunt  which  was  reported  to  be  simg  as  part  of 
the  Christian  worship,  as  a  magical  incantation.  The  innocent 
word  '  carmen '  was  doubtless  sometimes  used  in  thar  sense, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  its  primary  or  ordinary  one ;  and  in 
the  whole  of  Pliny's  letter  there  is  not  one  syllable  which 
warrants  the  belief  that  he  suspected  them  of  any  crime  beyond 
that  of  contumacy  to  the  imperial  will,  in  presuming  to  have 
a  religion  of  their  own,  and  to  hold  private  assemblies,  on 
which  the  laws  of  Rome  looked  with  especial  jealousy.  He 
allows  their  entire  blamelessness  as  to  any  other  charge  ;  and 
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it  must  be  observed  that  this  'carmen  to  Christ  as  God' 
was  reported  to  Pliny  by  men  who  had  been  ChristianH,  who 
must  have  understood  its  real  meaning,  and  bad  no  reason 
for  imputing  to  their  former  brethren  so  odious  a  crime  as 
magic. 

But  we  dwell  too  long  on  this ;  nor  must  we  indulge  our- 
Belves  in,  we  trust,  amicable  debate  with  Mr.  Newman  on 
historical  ground,  which  we  much  prefer  to  the  dry  and  barren 
sands  of  metaphysical  or  theologic  discussion.  For,  we  repeat, 
that  the  question  is  not  what  Christianity  appeared  to  be  to 
the  hostile  heathens,  but  what  it  was  in  the  ordinary  life  and 
in  the  bosom  of  Christian  families.  If  Mr.  Newman's  Mediieval 
Christianity  be  a  true  development  of  the  falee  idea — of  the 
religion  as  it  was  erringly  conceived  or  calumniously  misrepre- 
sented by  its  adversaries — the  conclusion  would  be  destructive 
rather  than  in  favour  of  its  fidelity  to  the  original  and  perfect 
Idea. 

II.  The  second  test  is  Continuity  of  PrincipU.  Here  again 
we  are  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  incomplete  and  inapplicable 
analogies,  grammatical,  political,  dramatic.  Wo  have  much 
which  is  acute,  much  which  is  fertile  in  invention,  and  original 
in  language^ — much  stibtilized  into  fantastic  distinctions,  and 
loose  in  expression  ;  all,  however,  ciiriously  illustrative  of  the 
state  and  temper  of  the  author's  mind.  He  is  drawing  the 
distinction  between  principles  and  doctrines.  'Personal  re- 
sponsibility is  a  principle — the  Being  of  God  is  a  doctrine ; 
from  that  doctrine  all  tlieology  has  come  in  due  course,  whereas 
that  principle  is  not  clearer  under  the  Gospel  than  a  (git.  in) 
paradise,  and  depends  not  on  belief  in  an  Almighty  Governor, 
but  on  conscience,'  Siwely  Mr.  Newman  must  mean  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility ;  and  the  belief,  if  not  of  an  Almighty 
Governor,  of  some  Superior  Power,  must  form  part  of  that 
notion  of  personal  responsibility,  recognized  by  the  conscience. 
Presently  we  read — '  Personal  responsibility  may  be  made  a 
doctrinal  basis,  and  develop  into  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism. 
Is  personal  responsibility,  then,  a  dangerous  doctrine? 
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In  the  next  page  we  read — 

Again,  religious  investigation  sometimes  is  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  a  duty  '  to  follow  and  speak  the  truth ; '  which  xeallj 
means  that  it  is  no  duty  to  fear  error,  or  to  consider  what  is  safest,  or  to 
shrink  from  scattering  doubts,  or  to  regard  the  responsibili^  of  mislead- 
ing ;  and  thus  it  terminates  in  heresy  or  infidelity,  without  any  blame  to 
religious  investigation  in  itself. — P.  71. 

We  turn  the  leaf,  and  find  these  words : — 

Hence,  too,  men  may  pass  from  infidelity  to  Rome,  and  horn  Rome 
to  infidelity,  from  a  conviction  in  both  courses  that  there  is  no  tangible 
intellectual  position  between  the  two. 

There  is  no  intermediate  position,  then,  for  a  man  of  under^ 
standing,  between  the  whole  uncompromising  inflexible  the- 
ology of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  utter  Infidelity ;  the  full 
creed   of  Pius  IV.  and    the  stem  rejection   of  that  of  the 
Apostles ;  we  must  *  deify '  the  Virgin  Mary  or  renounce  Christ. 
Here  are  the  Catechisms  of  Trent — there  the  Systdme  de  la 
Nature  of  Holbach — and  the  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss— or  the 
works  of  those  who  accuse  Strauss  of  some  weak  and  lingering 
orthodoxy.     Take  your  choice — cast  in  your  lot  1 1     This  is  the 
stem  alternative  to  the  intellect  of  an  intellectual  age.     But 
on  what  principle  does  Mr.  Newman  proclaim  this  appalling 
declaration  in   the   ears   of   the    intellectual    Protestants   of 
England — of  the  descendants  and  religious  heirs  of  Hooker, 
and  Barrow,  and  Taylor? — ^in  the  ears  of  all  Europe,  where 
we  will  be  bold  to  say  that  among  acquiescing  Roman  Catholics 
— among  the  philosophical  writers  who  passively  receive  the 
general  doctrines  of  their  Church — there  is  anything  but  an 
absolute  unreasoning  faith  in  Rome.     On  what  principle  but 
that  it  is  '  a  duty  to  follow  and  speak  the  truth  ? '     And  on 
this  principle — which  at  one  moment  he  espouses  and  at  the 
next  indignantly  rejects — by  his  own  showing  what  must  be 
the  issue  with  the  great  mass  of  European  intellect  ?     What 
does  histoiy  say  ?     That  where  there  has  not  been  an  interven- 
ing Protestantism,  or,  if  that  word   be  so    obnoxious,  some 
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intermediate  system  of  less  iinrca«)niDg  belief,  a  wide-spread 
and  utter  unbeiief  has  been  the  sure  result.  What  was  the  case 
in  France  ? — what  among  the  upper  orders  in  Spain  7- — what  in 
young  Italy  ?  We  epeak  plainly :  if  there  be  no  Christianity 
but  that  of  the  fourteenth  century — if  there  be  no  intellectual 
position  but  on  the  shifting  quicksand  of  this  Theory  of 
Developments — '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.' 
If  this  be  or  become  the  creed  of  millions,  where  rests  the 
appalling  responsibility  ? 

We  turn  to  the  application  of  the  Second  Test.  We  read  at 
p.  319— 

Judaism  did  but  develop,  while  it  bore  in  mind  iM  imperfect  ion,  and 
itH  31  ibordi nation  to  a  coming  Mefsinh;  and  it  bec.ime  comipt  as  soon 
and  in  proportion  as  it  found  itself  sclf-aufiicient,  nad  rejected  tlia 
GonpeL 

We  would  suggest  that  Judaism  had  tifvfloped  itself  to  some 
considerable  extent  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel. 
There  was  a  certain  system  of  opinions,  called,  as  we  may  deem 
more  proper,  Pharisaism  or  Rabbinism^a  development  of 
Judaism  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Newman's  ingenuity,  woidd  bear  every  one  of  Mr.  Newman's 
teats.  It  was  of  el<rtv  but  co7itinuous  growth.  It  maintained 
within  it  the  jjrwif  vlea  of  JufUiiarri,  the  unity  of  God.  It  had 
an  extraordinary  power  of  a^si/milation,  for  it  had  moulded 
into  itself  perhaps  early  Palestinian,  certainly  Babylonian 
tenets-^probably  early  Egyptian,  certainly  Alexandrian  notions. 
It  boasted  of  its  early  anticipation — it  traced  itself  up  to  the 
fjeventy  Elders  in  the  time  of  Moses — it  rested  on  strango 
mutilated  or  mysticised  quotations  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  The  regular  afBliation  of  its  doctrines  shows  ita 
logical  sequence.  It  called  itself  the  hedge  of  the  law — a 
definition  we  recommend  for  Preaervative  Additions.  As  to 
its  chronic  continuance,  it  is  the  Rabbinism  of  tlie  present 
day,  Do  we  want  further  illustrations?  It  had  built  up,  out 
of  a  few  suggestive  hints  iu  the  books  of  the  Scripture,  an 
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hierarchy,  and  something  approaching*  to  a  worship,  of  angels. 
It  furnishes  singularly  enough  in  the  later  Apocryphal  Books 
the  text  usually  alleged  in  defence  of  Purgatoiy.  It  had  its 
^  Fathers,'  who  were  dignified  by  the  name,  and  held  the 
authority  of  Masters,  and  if  they  did  not  absolutely  claim,  were 
invested  with  something  like,  infiEtllibility.  Its  temporal 
sovereignty  had  at  least  been  at  times  superseded  by  a  sacer- 
dotal supremacy,  a  papal  high  priest.  It  had  a  most  prolific 
and  systematic  theology,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Mischna ; 
somewhat  later  it  had  something  of  a  G-olden  Legend  in  its 
Talmud.  It  had  finally  its  mystic  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
so  rich  as  to  form  two  schools.  And  yet  we  know  who  it  was 
that  commanded  his  disciples  to  beware  of  those  who  taught 
the  traditions  of  men  far  the  comm/indmerUs  of  Ood ;  who 
warned  them  to  call  no  m,an  master ;  who,  in  the  most  awful 
tones  which  His  benignant  voice  ever  assumed,  repeatedly 
denounced  woe  against  the  La¥^ers  and  Pharisees,  the  teachers 
of  developed  Judaism:  whose  whole  system  of  instruction 
might  seem  a  most  appalling  admonition  against  binding 
unnecessary  burthens  upon  the  minds  and  the  consciences  of 
men. 

This  second  test  is  illustrated  by  what  we  presume  that  we 
are  to  consider  the  continuous  use  of  '  the  Mystical  Interpre- 
tation ; '  of  this  we  have  said  as  much  as  our  space  ¥rill  allow. 
But  the  third  illustration  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  third  test, 
the  Supremacy  of  Faith,  absolutely  demands  some,  we  fear  too 
brief,  examination.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  is  the 
exclusive  distinction  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church — *  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  ever  been  the  heretical  principle  to  prefer 
Keason  to  Faith.'  This  is  a  strange  assertion  against  a  form 
of  Christianity,  of  which  the  vital  principle  (whether  right  or 
wrong)  is  Justification  by  Faith ;  a  principle  carried  to  the 
very  height  of  fanaticism  in  many  of  the  Protestant  bodies. 
Moreover,  this  objection  is  advanced  in  a  book  more  essentially 
and  intrinsically  rationalising  than  any  which  we  have  read, 
excepting  only  the   extreme   of  Germanism.     It  is  strange. 
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indeed,  how  extremes  may  meet  1  We  would  willingly  refrain 
from  the  parallel,  which  forces  itself  upon  us,  of  tbia  Theory 
of  Developments  and  the  *  Entwickelungs-theorie '  (literally, 
Bevelopmentr-theory)  of  the  famous  '  Leben  Jesu.'  The  '  Leben 
.Te8u'  evolves  or  develops  from  the  subjective  Iilea  in  the  mind 
of  man,  with  equal  subtlety,  with  a  sort  of  kindred  calmneBii 
of  style,  and  erudition  as  laborious,  Christianity  itself,  the  life 
of  the  Saviour,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Strauss  may 
thus  appear  to  begin  higher  up  than  Mr.  Newman.  But  Mr. 
Newman,  by  annulling  the  authority — aa  he  inevitably  does  by 
impugning  the  early  and  universal  acceptance — of  the  written 
word — by  resting  the  divine  origin  of  Clu'istianity  on  tradition 
alone,  or  on  something  more  dubious  than  tradition — abandons 
the  whole  field  to  the  mythic  expositor.  Still  further :  admit, 
with  Mr.  Newman,  so  much  which  is  clearly  and  almost 
avowedly  mythic  into  Christianity^and  ingenuity  like  his 
own  will  claim  free  scope  to  resolve  tlie  whole  into  a  myth. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Newman's  is  unquestionably  a  book  full 
of  abstruse  and  subtle  metaphysics,  addresaetl  exclusively  to  Iha 
Reason;  a  hook  avowedly  written  to  justify  a  departure  from 
one  form  of  faith  (once  held  in  the  sternest  and  most  uncom- 
promising severity)  to  another  form  of  the  faith ;  from  faith  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  to  faith  in  the  doo- 
trinea  of  the  Chim;h  of  Rome. 

The  question  necessarily  arises.  What  is  the  test  of  the 
Supremacy  of  Faith  ?  Is  it  the  number  of  articles  in  the 
t'reed,  or  the  more  intense  and  unquestioning  conviction  of 
the  more  important  of  these  articles?  la  it  the  quantity,  not 
the  quality,  of  the  things  believed  ?  Is  it  the  blind  passivity 
or  the  strenuous  acti\ity  of  tlie  believing  mind?  Is  the  rude 
Sotithom  peasant,  who  fancies  that  the  eyes  in  the  image  of 
his  favourite  saint  move  in  their  sockets,  or  that  the  Virgin 
extends  her  arms  and  smiles  upon  him;  whose  belief  keeps 
pace  with  the  legendary  invention  of  Ilia  priest  or  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  or  the  cent  rove  rai  a  list  who  writes  himself  up  into  a 
belief  that  he  bc^lievca  the  most  palpable  fictions ;  is  either  of 
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these,  therefore,  a  more  faithful  Christian  than  he  who  believes 
a  narrower  creed,*  that  which  he  derives  from  the  Scripture 
alone,  with  as  intense  fervour  ?  We  are  constantly  urged  to 
look  Ijack  with  despairing  envy  to  what  have  been  called  the 
'  ages  of  faitli.'  Now  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  principle 
of  faith  was  as  strong  in  Luther  (we  take  Iiim  merely  as  an 
example)  as  in  any  Pope  that  ever  sat  in  the  Vatican.  His 
creed  may  have  been  true  or  false,  perfect  or  imperfect,  but  in 
its  defence  ho  was  as  vehement,  passionate,  and  even  &natical 
as  Dominic  or  Loyola.  Luther  was  as  contemptuous  of  human 
reason  as  the  most  imperious  dogmatist,  or  the  most  im- 
passioned mystic.  Mr.  Carlyle  shall  be  heard  in  favour  of  the 
depth  and  reality  of  CromwelFs  faith.  What  test  will  the 
enthusiasm,  the  fiery  zeal,  the  undaunted  and  unwearied  energy 
of  one  of  these  l)eliever8  endure,  which  will  not  be  borne  by 
the  other  ?  '  I  will  fight  for  my  faith,'  so  said  the  Crusader — 
and  so  said  the  soldier  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  '  I  will  suffer 
for  my  faith,'  so  said  the  Franciscan  missionary  in  the  desert, 
and  so  said  the  Primitive  Quaker  in  the  stocks,  and  the  Came- 
ronian  on  the  hills.  ^  I  will  die  for  my  faith,'  so  said  Campian 
on  the  rack,  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  at  the  stake.  *  Nay,  '  I 
will  persecute  for  the  faith,'  said  the  Grand  Inquisitor  on  his 
tribunal,  and  Laud  in  the  Star  Chamber.  *I  will  bum  the 
heretic,'  so  said  the  Inquisitor  of  Thoulouse  as  he  heaped 
himdreds  into  one  furnace;  and  so,  if  he  be  but  an  Arian, 
'tn^at  I,  said  the  more  timid  Cranmer ;  and  *  who  will  not,  if 
he  dare  to  deny  the  Lord's  divinity  ?'  spake  Calvin,  and  looked 
in  stem  satisfaction  on  the  pile  of  Servetus. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  crimes  to  the  follies  of  faith.  Is  there 
no  line  between  faith  and  credulity  ?  Is  the  faith  which  em- 
braces the  Golden  Legend  as  well  as  the  Gospel,  therefore, 
superior  to  simple  faith  in  the  Gospel  ?  Look  at  that  strange, 
eloquent,  learned,  rhapsodical  book,  the  '  Christliche  Mystik '  of 
Gorres,  where  the  most  subtle  Rationalism  is  wedded  by  the 
imagination  to  the  most  inconceivable  credulity;  where  we 
defy  the  reader  t^  ^  "  ^^«  v»V         '     '  <vl  causes  end,  and  where 
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supernatural  ones  begin ;  where  MeBmerUm  (or  sometliiug 
untliBtinguishable  fi-om  Mesmerism)  or  Miracle  is  the  agent  in 
all  the  ecstatic  visions,  wonderful  cures,  and  passionate  devo- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Newman  himself  has  limita 
to  his  faith ;  he  does  not  (as  yet)  believe  in  the  false  Decretals, 
or  in  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysiua.  Mr.  Newman  ia  a 
traitor  to  the  'Supremacy  of  Faith' — a  mere  Rationalist  in 
comparison  with  the  Abbe  Darboy,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Seminary  of  l^angres,  wlio  has  published  &  translation  of 
(he  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  with  a  grave  and 
learned  preface,  actually  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  these 
books  as  the  genuine  remains  of  St.  Paul's  Athenian  convert. 
Verily  the  Ahhe  Darboy  puts  this  degenerate  nineteenth 
century,  Catholic  as  well  aa  Protestant,  to  shame.  May  we 
venture  one  further  inquiry  ?  Will  Mr.  Newman  vouchsafe  his 
presence  at  the  next  exhibition  of  the  seamless  coat  of  Treves, 
if,  indeed,  Bishop  Amoldi  has  courage  to  venture  a  second 
exhibition  ? 

In  sober  earnestness,  the  great  question — this  solemn  arbitre- 
ment  between  Faith  and  Reason — requires  to  be  examined  with 
a  more  dispassionate  judgement  and  larger  philosophy  than  Mr. 
Newman  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  important  distinc- 
tion in  the  sounder  German  philosophy  between  Vemunft  (the 
perfect  Reason — we  have  no  corresponding  term)  and  Verstand, 
may  be  called  in,  as  Dr.  Arnold  suggests,  with  some  advantage. 
We  have  not  forgotten  Mr.  Newman's  University  Sermons, 
which  if  in  our  judgement  far  from  exhaustive,  satisfactory,  or 
conclusive,  are  suggestive  of  much  deep  and  important  thought, 
of  much  true  if  not  complete  philosophy.  If  we  remember,  he 
comes  at  last  to  the  one  test  of  faith, '  its  working  by  love.' 
It  is  the  Christian  disposition  which  embraces,  warrants,  puri- 
fies, and  at  the  same  time  tries  the  faith.  Would  that  on  these 
terms  Christendom  could  come  to  a  truce !  Let  us  all 
cndeavoiu'  to  become  good  Christians,  Christians  in  love  aa  in 
faith,  and  we  shall  approximate  to  truth  far  more  nearly  than 
by  years  of  controversy.     Though  even  here  we  feai-  that  we 
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shall  hardly  agree  in  oiir  first  principle*  Mr.  Newxnan^s  will 
be  an  ascetic,  gloomy,  self-torturing,  monastic,  though  deeply 
devout  Christianity;  ours  an  active,  cheerful,  intelligent, 
domestic,  English,  and  therefore  more  practical,  though  it  may 
be  less  imaginative  or  ceremonial  fiEulth. 

But,  after  all,  this  controversy,  as  it  is  really  brought  to  issue 
in  the  present  day,  rests  far  below  these  abstruse  inquiries  into 
tlie  legitimate  province  of  Faith  and  of  Reason.  Mr.  Newman 
vnrites  of  Reason,  as  of  a  slow  and  regular  intellectual  process ; 
a  working  out  of  truth  by  profoimd  meditation,  which  few  have 
the  ability,  still  fewer  the  leisure,  in  this  busy  age^  to  pursue* 
But  there  is  an  intuitive  reason,  which  we  presume  to  think  a 
competent  judge  in  great  part  of  the  debate ;  at  least,  we  are 
sure  tliat  most  men  will  be  guided  by  its  verdict.  There  is  a 
homely  quality,  called  common  sense,  especially  strong  in  our 
practical  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  vast  mass  of  men  endowed 
with  this  gift  will  persist  in  taking  their  Christianity  firom  the 
New  Testament  rather  than  from  the  long  range  of  Eccle- 
siastical History :  they  know  that  the  New  Testament  is  not 
merely  the  most  authoritative,  but  likewise  the  oldest  record 
of  their  faith ;  and  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
doctrines,  of  which  our  Lord  vouchsafes  not  the  least  hint,  and 
of  which  the  Apostles  betrayed  in  all  their  writings  not  the 
slightest  knowledge,  can  be  essential  to  their  salvation.  They 
will  be  utterly  perplexed  with  the  notion  that  the  Son  of  God 
made  a  revelation  to  mankind,  a  revelation  of  mercy  and  truth, 
and  yet  left  that  revelation  to  be  completed  (for  every  addition 
must  either  be  an  improvement,  an  elucidation,  or  an  un- 
warranted excrescence)  by  man  at  the  close  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  centuries.  If  a  new  object  of  worship,  seemingly 
altogether  excluded  not  merely  by  the  silence  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  by  an  apparently  jealous  reservation  of  divine 
honoiu's  to  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  should  have  arisen 
five  centuries  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  claim,  if  theoreti- 
cally subordinate,  practically  equal  or  superior  honours ;  if  this 
common-sense   Christian,   when   he    reads   of    One   Mediator 
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between  God  and  man,  ehould  discover  an  infinite  multitude  of 
intermediate  Intercessors,  at  least,  coming  between  him  and  the 
throne  of  grace,  he  will  have  almost  an  invincible  repugnance 
t«  submit  to  an  authority,  in  itself  of  very  uncertain  and  quea- 
tionable  date. 

None  of  the  points  at  issue  between  English  Protestantism 
and  Rome  seem  to  demand  any  painful  or  sustained  effort  of 
thought,  any  profoimd  instruction  in  the  science  of  logic,  any 
laborious  study  of  history,  as  far  as  the  single  question,  whether 
they  are  Scriptural  or  not.  On  those,  in  whose  hereditary 
creed  they  find  no  place,  they  can  only  be  enforced  by  a  very 
slow  and  very  subtle  process.  How  long  has  Mr.  Newman, 
with  all  hia  tendencies  anil  with  all  his  powers,  if  Mr,  Newman 
has  honestly  recordeJ  the  progress  of  his  own  opinions,  been 
occupied  in  reasoning  himself  into  new  forms  of  belief?  By 
what  painful  and  lalwrious  process  has  he  come  at  length  to 
these  convictions?  It  has  l>een  by  a  total  surrender  of  the 
Supremacy  of  Faith,  by  reasonings  which,  no  doubt,  tbey  have 
thought  unanswerable,  but  still,  by  close,  deep,  logical  reason- 
ings (unless  they  will  honestly  admit  that  they  have  been 
influenced  entirely  hy  passion  or  temperament),  that  so  many 
men,  most  of  them  young  men,  have  given  up  their  faith  in 
Christianity  as  it  came  from  tbe  lips  of  our  Lord  and  hta 
Apostles,  as  it  was  taught  them  by  their  parents  and  instruc- 
tors, for  the  developed  Christianity  of  later  centuries. 

III.  The  third  teat  is  the  Power  of  Aaaimllation ;  we  quote 
at  once  one  of  the  definitions,  and  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  process ; — 

The  idea  never  was  that  throve  and  lasted,  yet,  like  mathematical 
truth,  incorporated  nothing  from  estenul  sourctn.  So  far  from  the 
fact  of  such  incorporation  implying  corruption,  as  is  sometimea  Bup- 
posed,  development  implies  incorporation.  Mahometan inm  may  be  in 
external  developments  sctircely  more  than  a  compouad  of  other  theo- 
logies, yet  DO  one  would  deny  that  there  has  been  a  living  idea  some. 
where  la  that  religion,  which  has  been  ra  strong,  eo  wide,  so  laating  a 
bond  of  union  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Why  it  has  not  continued  to 
develope  alter  its  firsi  preaching,  if  this  be  the  caae,  an  h  eeems  to  be, 
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cannot  be  determined  vrithoat  a  greater  knowledge  of  that  religion,  and 
how  far  it  is  merely  political,  how  £ax  theological,  than  we  commonly 
possefiB. — P.  75. 

Here  again  a  wider  knowledge  of  history  would  have  furnished 
Mr.  Newman  with  a  strong  analogical  refutation  of  his  own 
doctrines.  Mahometanism  has  passed  through  almost  the  same 
stages  of  'development'  as  Christianity;  it  has  admitted 
mysticism,  monasticism,  cultivated  Grecian,  and  anticipated 
scholastic  philosophy. 

But  who  shall  say  that  Haroun  Alraschid,  or  Akbar,  or  the 
gorgeous  and  peaceful  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  are  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  old  warrior  Ismaelite?  The  idea  of 
Mahometanism — there  is  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet 
— ^has  lived  through  all  these  changes ;  but  read  the  Koran, 
and  then  examine  all  that  is  known  in  Europe  of  Arabian 
letters  and  Arabian  theology,  and  who  will  deny  that  the 
Wahabies  are  more  true  to  the  original  faith  of  Mahomet? 
We  think  that  we  could  work  out  an  instructive  parallel 
between  the  developments  of  Christianity  and  of  Mahometanism 
— but  the  reviewer 

^stnat  infelix  angusto  in  limite. 

As  into  Christianity,  so  Orientalism  worked  its  way  at  an 
early  period  into  ^Mahometanism.  Mahomet  hated  monkery. 
There  is  an  old  traditional  proverb  (quoted  by  Tholuck, 
'  Sufismus,'  p.  47), '  Be  there  no  monasticism  in  Mahometanism.' 
Yet,  not  long  after  the  Prophet's  death,  Mahometanism  deve- 
loped into  Monkery ;  and,  ever  since,  the  Islamite  Anchorite 
of  the  Desert,  the  Dervise,  and  even  the  Coenobite  affect  the 
wildest  asceticism,  forswear  the  privilege,  or  renounce  the  duty, 
of  the  married  state ;  live  as  contemplative  hermits,  or  as 
begging  friars.  So  too  the  stem  and  austere  Monotheism 
developed  into  a  mystic  Pantheism.  Among  the  burners  of 
the   Alexandrian   Library,   a  vast  theology  grew   up.^    The 

*  Compare  a  small  Tolnme,  which  throws  more  light  on  the  history  of  Arabian 
philosophy  than  any  European  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  Egtai  tur  In 
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peculiar  genius  of  the  people  is  Aristotelian  rather  tlian  Pla- 
tonic, yet  even  Platonism  baa  found  its  votaries  among  them. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  but  for  the  hatred  and  constant 
antagonism  of  image- worshipping  Christianity,  their  Iconochiam 
might  have  been  in  diinger.  The  ardbe«[uea  in  which  they 
freely  indulge  seem  longing,  aa  it  were,  to  trespass  on  animal^ 
if  not  on  human,  forma.  Omar  or  Abubeker,  we  suspect,  would 
have  wielded  hiw  shattering  mace  without  mercy  in  the  halla  of 
the  Fatimites,  or  those  of  the  Alhambra. 

Tka  Doffmatlc  ami  Sacramental  Priiwiplea  presided,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Newman,  over  the  working  of  this  third  process. 
Under  these  principles  grew  up  the  theological  science  of 
MedijEval  Christianity;  principles,  the  first  of  which  is  dis- 
claimed by  no  description  of  C'hnstians,  though  it  may  be  as- 
serted by  some  in  a  less  peremptory  and  more  limited  manner  ; 
the  latter  is  strongly  maintained,  at  least  by  the  Church  of 
England,  though  it  confines  itself  to  strictly  Scriptural  sacra* 
ments.  Here,  however,  wo  encounter  one  of  the  most  eztra^ 
ordinary  passages  in  this  singular  work  :— 

Not  in  one  priuciple  or  doctriuo  only,  but  la  its  whole  syBtcm, 
Montanisin  is  a  remarkable  antiuipiitioa  or  presage  of  developmeuU 
which  tsoon  began  to  show  themselves  iu  the  Church,  lhoii(j;h  they  wer« 
not  [lerfected  for  ceuCurics  after.  Its  rigid  mainteDBDca  of  the  original 
creed,  yet  ilB  adiuiaiiion  of  a  development,  at  least  in  the  ritual,  has  jusC 
been  inslanceii  in  the  person  of  Tertullian.  Equally  Catholic  in  their 
principle,  whether  in  fact  or  unticipation,  were  most  of  the  other  pecu- 
liarities of  Monianiam :  its  rigorous  fasts,  its  visions,  its  commendation 
of  celibacy  and  martyrdom,  its  contempt  of  tt^mporal  goods,  its  peni- 
tential discipline,  aud  its  centre  of  unity.  The  doctrinal  dclerminutiona 
and  the  ecclesiiislical  usages  of  the  middle  ages  arc  the  true  fulhlmeut 

fkala  phlosepkiqutt  eha  la  Araba,  pai  Angustc  ScbmoLders,  Purii,  1842,  '  La 
mnue  des  pr^tcudus  philosoplies  CBt  Hi  gruode,  leuis  uuvrsgot  soul  oumiriqaemaat 
gi  prodigieux,  que  tinlte  la  BcolBsliqua  cat  bion  punvre  en  uomparBltna  de*  Arabei.' 
— LitroduclioD,  p.  60.  They  have  their  NumiaallstH,  Benlista,  Conccpciuiliati, 
MfHlic*,  BoMwIina,  Annlma,  Atwludfl,  Boiureotunu.  Coaci-ivp  the  nido  sad 
(tmightfunraul  falaliBm  of  Mahomet  thus  deeiOuped.  Tb«n  ia  uiothet  curious 
■nalogy,  which  wB  mnatqnot*.  These  are  tiie  wuribi  of  an  Atubic  writer;— 'Le 
Beigneur  dra  prophitca  la  tria-v^ridique  dous  a  purli  d'avance,  lonqu'll  dit,  "  Muu 
tgWat  seradiTisie  ea  pluade  aoixante-dixaectaa:  Wa'yeu  aqu'uuequi  suruiuiuv^, 
tironl  i  rrafer;"or  coqn'll  apridit,  o«t  arrivJ,' — P.  17. 
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of  its  self-willed  and  abortive  attempts  at  precipitating  the  growth  of 
the  Church.  The  favour  shown  to  it  for  a  while  bj  Pope  Victor  is  an 
evidence  of  its  external  resemblance  to  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  celebrated 
martyrs  and  saints  in  Africa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  or  at  least  their  acts,  betoken  that  same  peculiar 
temper  of  religion,  which,  when  cut  off  from  the  Church  a  few  years 
aflerwards,  quickly  degenerated  into  a  heresy. — Pp.  350,  351. 

We  cannot  pause  here :  at  the  risk  of  prolixity  we  must  pro- 
ceed:— 

These  are  specimens  of  the  raw  material,  as  it  may  be  called,  which, 
whether  as  found  in  individual  Fathers  within  the  pale  of  the  Chiuxh, 
or  in  heretics  external  to  it,  she  had  the  power,  by  means  of  the  con- 
tinuity and  firmness  of  her  principles,  to  convert  to  her  own  uses. 
She  idone  has  succeeded  in  thus  rejecting  evil  without  sacrificing  the 
good,  and  in  holding  together  in  one  Uungs  which  in  all  other  schools 
are  incompatible.  Gnostic  or  Platonic  words  are  found  in  the  inspired 
theology  of  St.  John.  Unitarian  writers  trace  the  doctrine  of  our 
Jjord*s  divinity  to  the  Platonists ;  Gibbon  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  to 
the  Gnostics.  The  Gnostics  too  seem  first  to  have  systematically  di- 
rected the  intellect  upon  matters  of  faith  ;  and  the  very  term  '  Gnostic ' 
has  been  taken  by  Clement  to  express  his  perfect  Christian.  And, 
though  ascetics  existed  from  the  beginning,  the  notion  of  a  religion 
higher  than  the  Christianity  of  the  many,  was  first  prominently  brought 
forward  by  the  Gnostics,  Montanists,  Novatians,  and  Manichees.  And 
while  the  prophets  of  the  Montanists  prefigure  the  Churches  doctors, 
and  their  inspiration  her  infallibility,  and  their  revelations  her  deve- 
lopments, and  the  heresiarch  himself  is  the  unsightly  anticipation  of 
St.  Francis,  in  Novatian  again  we  discern  the  aspiration  of  nature  after 
such  creations  of  grace  as  St.  Benedict  or  St.  Bruno.  And  so  the  efilbrt 
of  Sabellius  to  complete  the  mystery  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  fiiiled : 
it  became  a  heresy;  grace  would  not  be  constrained;  the  course  of 
thought  could  not  be  forced; — at  length  it  was  realized  in  the  true 
Unitarianism  of  St.  Augustine. — Pp.  351,  352. 

So  'Catholicism'  is,  after  all,  but  developed  MorUaniamI I 
If  this  passage  had  occurred  in  the  works  of  a  German,  or  an 
English  writer  suspected  of  Germanising,  what  thunders  of  de- 
vout eloquence  would  have  burst  on  his  devoted  head  I  What 
is  heresy  in  one  century  is  sacred  orthodoxy  in  another  I  What 
is  dark  fanaticism  without  the  Church  is  holy  enthusiaam  wiihr 


in !    Thus,  in  another  passage,  Mr.  Newman  asserts,  plainly, 
broadly,  without  reserve : — 

Till!  exerciaes  of  ascelJcigm,  which  are  so  graceful  la  St.  Anthony, 
so  touching  in  St.  Basil,  and  xo  awful  in  St.  Genmmus,  do  but  become 
a  melanclioly  and  gloomy  superstition  in  the  most  piuas  persons  who 
are  cut  off  from  CatboHc  communion.— P.  451. 


But  more  wonderful  still  I  Not  merely  are  the  heretics  the 
patterus  and  the  prophets  of  orthodoxy,  but  the  Fathers  are 
more  than  the  suppressors  of  undeveloped  truths  within  the 
sanctuaiy  of  their  intellects.  Not  merely  do  they  keep  the 
treasures  of  divine  doctrine  buried  in  the  silence  of  their  hearts, 
or  betray  them  but  in  obscure  and  unconscious  hints,  tliough 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  if  not  absolutely  dependent  upon 
them,  must  at  least  be  advanced  by  their  full  revelation — they 
are  almost  one  and  all  heretics  I  they  not  only  withhold  the 
truth,  hut  hold  what  in  others  is  damnable  error  1 1 ! — 

And  thus,  if  in  some  cues  they  were  even  lell  in  ignorance,  the  next 
generation  of  teachers  compltted  their  work,  fur  the  same  unwearied 
anxious  process  of  thouglit  went  on.  St.  Gregory  Nysaen  finishes  the 
inveatigations  of  St.  Athanasius;  St.  Leo  guju^ls  the  polemical  state- 
menta  of  St.  Cyril.  Clement  may  hold  a  purgatory,  yet  lend  to  consider 
all  puniihrnent  purgatorial ;  St.  Cyprian  may  hold  the  unsanctiGed 
state  of  hcKticB,  but  include  in  his  doctrine  a  denial  of  their  baptism ; 
St.  Hippolytus  may  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of  the  Word  from 
eternity,  yet  speak  confusedly  on  the  eteaniity  of  his  Souship ;  the 
Conncil  of  Antioch  might  put  aside  the  Uomollston,  and  the  Council 
of  Nicoia  impose  it;  St.  Hilary  may  believe  in  a  purgatory,  yet  conflue 
it  to  ttie  day  of  judgement ;  St.  AthonaajuB  and  otlier  Fathers  may  treitt 
witli  almost  supernatural  cxautneaa  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Incar- 
nation, yet  imply,  as  far  as  words  go,  that  he  was  ignoraiiC  in  his  humau 
nature;  the  Athanasian  Creed  tnay  admit  the  illustration  of  soul  and 
body,  and  later  Fathers  discountenance  it;  St.  Augustine  might  first  be 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  force  in  religion,  and  then  acquiesce  in 
it.  Prayers  for  tlie  faithliil  departed  may  be  found  in  the  early  litargics, 
yet  with  an  indistinctness  which  included  St.  Mary  and  the  Martyrs  in 
tlie  same  rank  with  the  imperfect  Christian  whose  uns  were  as  yet  un- 
expiuted ;  and  succeeding  times  might  keep  what  was  exact,  and  stipply 
what  was  deficient.  Aristotle  might  be  reprobated  by  certain  early 
fathers,  yet  furnish  the  phraseology  fur  theological  definitions  aflcr- 
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wards.  And  in  a  difiTerent  subject-matter,  St.  Isidore  and  others  might 
be  suspicious  of  the  decoration  of  churches;  St  Paulinus  and  St. 
Helena  advance  it. — Pp.  353,  854. 

Is  any  form  of  Christianity,  we  solemnly  demand,  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  tliis  insult  to  the  moral  sense  of  man  ? 

IV.  The  fourth  test  of  faithful  development  is  Early  Anticir- 
pation.     By  this  process,  out  of  some  ambiguous  or  insulated 
text  grows  some  great  doctrine,  which  afterwards  expands  and 
ramifies  into  a  system  or  family  of  doctrines,  for  all  which  the 
same  authority  is  claimed ;  and  which  become  equally  integral 
parts  of  *  Catholic '  theology.     The  author,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge,  is   extremely  modest  in  his  illustrations  of  this  test. 
His  early  arUidpationa  rarely  aspire  to  the  most  faint  sugges- 
tion in  Scriptiu'e  ;  their  first  actual  and  mostly  feeble  develop- 
ment rises  no  higher  than  the  third  century.     The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  imquestionably  a  Scriptural  doctrine  ;  though  in 
St.  Paul  the  well-known  distinction  between  the  ^vUe  and 
corruptible  bodies^  which  we   bear  into  the  grave,  and  the 
*  gl<yriou8  and  incorruptible  bodies '  with  which  the  faithful 
are  to  be  *  clothed  upon '  in  their  immortality,  might  seem 
expressly  intended  to  guard  against  the  coarser  and  more  grossly 
materialising  abuse  of  that  great  tenet.     But  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  was  not  merely  an  early  anticipation  of  the  greater 
care  and  reverence  paid  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  by  the 
Christians,  than  by  the  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  looked  upon  them 
as  imclean ;  but  also  of  the  worship  of  relics  I — a  worship  by 
which  practically  a  kind  of  magical  and  tutelary  power  was 
ascribed  to  the  smallest  portion  of  the  *  vile '  body  of  any  saint 
or  martyr.     Among  the  '  early  anticipations '  of  the  worship  of 
the  saints  is  the  doubtful  Latin  of  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Illiberis  (Elvira  in  Spain)  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  which  painted  images  are  forbidden  on  the  walls  of 
churches,  *  lest  what  is  worshipped  or  adored  be  painted  on  the 
walls.'     As   pictiu'es   of  saints  came   under   this   prohibition, 
therefore  they  were  then  adored  I     The  worship  of  angels  rests 
solely  on  a  contested  passage  in  Justin  Martyr.     So  the  merit 
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of  virginity  is  first  developed  in  a  rhapscMlical  work,  the  '  Con- 
virium  Virginum,'  by  St.  Methodius.  Of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Here  however  we  must  touch  on  one  point  which  appears  to 
us  of  the  highest  importance,  but  which  is  altogether  unnoticed 
in  the  work  before  ub.  Not  merely  do  we  conceive  that  the 
absolute  silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  any  Christian  doctrine  is 
in  itself  prohibitory ;  but  there  ia  a  kind  of  silence  even  more 
significant  and  expressive.  WHiere,  we  mean,  if  tlie  doctrine 
had  been  in  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer,  it  ia  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  suppressed  it ;  where  the  '  development ' 
was  clearly  wanting  to  fill  up  his  precept ;  where  he  could  not 
have  avoided  (without  some  purpose  to  mislead)  the  early 
anticipation  of  the  future  tenet,  which  was  necessary  to  explain 
the  revelation;  where  he  must  have  Vteen  almost  compelled  to 
proceed,  if  siich  were  the  legitimate  conclusion,  by  '  logical 
sequence.'  There  are  passages  in  Holy  Writ  absolutely  pro- 
hibitory of  certain  doctrines  by  '  early  anticipation,' — as  where 
in  the  Book  of  Revelations  the  angel  once  and  again  solemnly 
repels  the  worship  of  St,  John.  But  according  to  Mr.  Newman, 
the  doctrine  of  post-baptismal  sin  was  early  anticipated,  and 
led  by  '  logical  sequence  '  to  Penance  and  to  Purgatory.  Now 
the  main  support  of  this  doctrine  (if  in  this  peremptory  form 
it  rest  at  all  on  the  Scripture)  is  contained  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  x.  26  to  31.  More  sober  interpreters  refer  this 
passage  to  total  apostasy  from  Christianity.  But  suppose  it  to 
allude  to  post-haptisraal  sin,  and  purgatory  to  he  a  sort  of 
mitigation  or  remedy  left  to  the  Chiu\;h  instead  of  the  '  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgement  and  fiery  indignation  which 
shall  devour  the  adversaries,' — would  the  inspired  writer  have 
withheld  the  knowledge  of  this  intermediate  place  had  he 
possessed  it?  So  throughout  St.  Paul's  epistles,  addressed 
without  exception  to  churches  of  baptiseil  Christians.  He  re- 
proves their  errors,  he  rebukes  their  sina,  but  where  does  he 
suggest,  where  does  he  hint  at  any  other  means  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  but  through  the  fixed  and  unalterable  law  of  repentance 
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aDd  fahb  in  Chrift  during  thi$  life?  ^  It  is  appcnntcd  unto 
ev^TT  man  to  die^  axMl  after  that  the  judgement.*  Why  is  the 
vrit«fr  of  the  Epi^le  to  the  Heltrews  silent  as  to  ages  of  further 
proljation  or  purification  ? 

Earlv  anticipation  is  not  merely  the  te^t  of  true  but  of  blue 
development.  Luther'*  di.<:trine  of  private  judgement  was  an 
anticipation  of  that  *•  «imple  here^nr  or  infidelity,*  whidi  Luther- 
anism,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  has  by  this  time  univeraally 
become.  Luther  s  rejection  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was 
an  augury  as  Wfll  as  the  prolific  parent  of  all  Rationalism. 
So  Calvini^m  has  liecfime  Socinianism.  The  latter  is  true  as  a 
fact ;  but,  bear  witness  the  death  of  Servetus,  from  a  very 
different  cause.  It  L<  the  violent  revul!!ion  from  that  dark 
creed  ;  the  revolting  against  its  obscuration  or  utter  e£facement 
of  the  attribute  of  benevoltrnce  from  the  Godhead ;  it  is  this 
which  has  thrown  men  lack  on  a  purely  moral  system :  a 
FTstem  in  which  the  Itenevolence  of  God  will  not  demand  even 
the  propitiation  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  we  must  hazard  a  few  oli^n'ations  on  this  regular 
generation  and  descent  of  infidelity,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a 
standing  argiunent,  that  all  the  sin  is  to  be  borne  by  Protes- 
tantism. We  think  it  would  be  but  common  prudence  for 
each  party  to  hesitate  before  they  throw  the  first  stone.  Has 
Infidelity  Ijeen  the  prolific  and  spontaneous  growth  of  Protea* 
tantism  alone?  Rationalism  has  sprung  up  in  Lutheran 
Germany,  but  has  not  something  more  arisen  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries?  Vanini,  it  is  true,  was  burned  in  Italy, 
and  our  Englirih  Deists  were  not.  Bolingbroke  was  a  minister 
in  England  ;  so  was  Choiseul  (to  say  nothing  of  Cardinal 
Dubois)  in  France.  Frederick  II.  sate  on  a  Protestant  throne 
Imt  we  think  that  we  could  find  contemporary  monarchs  in 
Romish  Europe,  not  quite  perhaps  such  clever  unbelievers,  but 
at  least  no  Ix'tter  Christians.  If  Roman  Catholicism  has  a 
right  to  disclaim  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  and  D^Holbach, 
Lutheranism  may  protest  against  being  answerable  for  Strauss 
or   Bruno    liauer.      According  to  an   anecdote  in  Diderot's 
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Memoirs,  masB  was  regularly  celebrated  at  Grand val,  the 
chateau  of  the  Baron  D'HoIbach.  Infidelity  may  have  glided 
down  iu  one  case  by  more  easy  steps — in  the  other  it  was  driven, 
for  driven  it  was,  to  a  more  violent  leap.  In  one  word,  was 
it  a  Protestant  nation  which  solemnly,  publicly,  deliberately 
abrogated  Clirietianity ;  which  dethroned,  as  far  as  it  could, 
God  and  hia  Christ,  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe  ? 

Of  all  historical  qnestiona  the  gravest  is,  how  far  the  infidelity, 
or  at  least  the  religious  indifference,  which  was  almost  univer- 
sally dominant  throughout  the  highest  and  higher  orders  of 
Christian  Europe  during  the  last  century,  Roman  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  onward  movement, 
caused  not  by  the  Reformation  (for  we  hold  Luther  and  Calvin 
to  have  been  but  instruments,  the  real  Reformers  were  Faust 
and  Gutenberg),  or  rather  to  the  obstinate,  and  at  first  success- 
ful determination  to  maintain  Mediaeval  Christianity  with  ail 
its  dogmas,  usages,  and  sacerdotal  power,  stereotyped  (as  we 
have  somewhere  recently  read)  in  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the 
creed  of  Pope  Pius.     But  more  of  this  before  we  close. 

V.  On  the  fifth  test.  Logical  Sequence,  we  shall  be  extremely 
brief.  Mr.  Newman  has  adduced  under  other  heads  moat  of  the 
illustrations  which  he  brings  forward  under  this.  Of  all  guides 
to  practical,  or  even  speculative  truth,  none  must  be  watched 
with  greater  jealousy  than  'logical  sequence.'  The  world  is  a 
harmony  of  conflicting  laws,  life  a  balance  of  contending  powers, 
the  mind  the  concord  of  opposing  faculties ;  religion  itself  a 
reconcilement  of  antagonistic  truths.  No  principle  followed 
out  to  its  extreme  conclusions,  without  regard  to  others,  but 
will  end  in  danger  or  abuse.  Even  our  noblest  dispositions 
must  be  mutually  checked,  and  tempered,  and  modified,  and 
brought  into  unison.  Government  becomes  by  rigid  logical 
sequence  despotism.  The  tyrant's  irrefragable  sorites,  from  the 
sanctity  which  '  hedges  in  a  king,'  leads  him  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  all,  by  whom  by  the  remotest  possibility  that  sanctity 
may  be  violated.  So  grant  the  premises  of  liberty,  and  stop 
short  if  you  can  (without  introducing  any  extraneous  consider- 
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ation)  of  anarchy.  The  Jacobin  sorites  led  as  straight  to  the 
guillotine.  Give  Bellannine  his  first  truths,  and  admit  no 
others,  he  is  irrefragable ;  but  do  the  same  to  Barclay  the 
Quaker,  and  he  is  equally  so.  Build  up  a  monarchy,  and  limit 
it  by  no  counterbalance,  and  where  ends  its  power.  Grant  to 
Milton  two  words  in  St.  Peter's  epistle,  and  let  him  sternly 
advance,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  ho 
stands  a  solitary  worshipper  in  commimion  with  no  living 
Christi.in.  Follow  out  the  Polytheism  of  Mediaeval  Christianity, 
and  you  end  in  Pantheism.  Follow  out  Hegelism,  and,  the 
other  ¥ray  round,  you  land  on  the  same  shore. 

VI.  We  have  arrived  at  the  sixth  test;  the  very  title  of 
which  might  appal  one  less  infatuated  by  a  preconceived  and 
predetermined  system.  It  is  Preservative  Additions.  Additions, 
no  longer  developments  of  admitted  truths,  or  of  traditions  as 
declaring  themselves  of  apostolic  descent,  and  as  claiming  co- 
ordinate authority  with  apostolic  Scripture;  but  avowed,  osten- 
tatious additions — additions  framed  with  the  daring  purpose  of 
protecting  God's  truth,  but  demanding  at  the  same  time  the 
same  submissive  homage  with  that  truth  I 

No  doctrine  of  his  new  creed  seems  to  have  seized  on  the 
imagination  of  Mr.  Newman  so  strongly  as  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  On  this  subject  his  cool  and  logical  language 
kindles  into  lyrical  raptiu*e.  He  is  no  longer  the  subtle  school- 
man ;  he  is  the  fervent  hymnologist.  Saint  Teresa  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  are  met  together. 

Whether  from  the  natiunl  conviction  that  this  is  the  tenet 
of  Medievalism,  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  force  back 
into  the  creed  of  England ;  which  our  biblical  religious  faith 
will  reject  with  the  most  o])st.inate  aversion  ;  which  our  un- 
poetic  and  una^thetic  (may  we  venture  the  word?)  spirituality 
will  still  brand  by  the  unsubmissive  name  of  Mariolatry ;  or, 
from  the  complete  possession  which  it  seems  to  have  obtained 
of  his  own  mind,  Mr.  Newman  urges  tliis  doctrine  even  with 
more  than  his  wonted  subtlety,  labours  at  it  with  unwearied 
zeal,  and  recius  to  it  again  and  again.    It  is  the  favourite  illus- 
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tration  of  three  of  his  testa  of  legitimate  development ;  it  was 
foreshown  by  the  prophetic  glance  of 'early  anticipation;'  it  is 
drawn  out  by  the  Iron  chain  of  'logical  sequence;'  it  ia  the 
grand 'preservative  addition'  which  guards  the  precious  treasure 
of  the  Lord's  divinity.  We  have  reserved  the  subject  for  our 
respectful  csanii nation. 

The  'early  anticipations'  of  that  worship  are  singularly  few 
and  indistinct.  '  Little  is  told  us  in  Scripture  concerning  the 
Blessed  Virgin '  —  so  commenced  Mr.  Newman's  sermon  at 
Oxford  in  1843,  in  which  he  first  announced  his  theory  of  de- 
velopments. As  is  well  known, '  they  (the  special  prerogatives 
of  St.  Mary,  the  Virgo  Virginura)  were  not  fully  recognized  in 
the  Catholic  ritual  till  a  late  date ;  but  they  were  not  a  new 
theory  to  the  Church,  or  strange  to  her  earlier  teachers.'  We 
listened  in  reverential  anxiety  for  these  prophetic  voices,  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  it  was  the  deep  predestined  design  of 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  raise  the  Virgin  Mary  to  an  object  of  divine 
worship ;  the  design  was  her  deification — (it  is  Mr.  Newman's 
word,  and  runs  in  large  distinct  capitals  along  several  pages — 
whether  to  warn  or  to  startle  the  English  mind  we  presume 
not  to  say);  —  and  yet  of  the  four  Evangelists  but  one,  St. 
Liike,  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  urged  by  his  own  pre- 
scient sense  of  her  divinity,  to  record  the  brief  and  simple 
words  of  the  angelic  salutation,  Hail,  highly  favoured  I — X''^P'> 
Kt)(api.tiii(iivi]' — Ijct  us  suppose  that  word  expressive  of  the 
utmost  fidness  of  divine  grace, — '  The  Lord  is  with  thee, 
blessed  art  thou  among  women ' — tvXoyrj/ihn}  au  iv  yvyai^ip. 
What  Christian  heart  will  think  that  it  can  adequately  con- 
ceive the  blessednesa  of  her  who  was  the  mother  of  Jesns,  the 
mother  of  the  Son  of  God — ^her  blessedness  among,  her  blessed- 
ness high  above,  all  women?  WTao  will  deny  himself  the 
fond  belief,  that  beauty,  rirginal  beauty  and  maternal  beauty, 
worked  outward  from  the  inward  sanctity  into  the  liQeamcnt^d 
and  expression  of  that  countenance  ? — wiio  will  refuse  to  j 
on  the  Madonnas  of  Raffaelle,  and  not  surrender  hima 
rcasoninj;  wonder  to  tlir'ji-  inilli  ih  Io  Ihcir  wui-jt" 
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ness  ?      Still,  of  more  than  that  blessedness,  or  even  of  that 
blessedness,  not  one  further  word  is  betrayed  by  any  one  of  the 
Evangelists.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  careful  seclusion,  as 
it  were,  of  the  Virgin  Mother  in  her  humble,  in  (if  we  may  so 
say)  her  human  sphere.     So  far  from  having  any  active  part  in 
the  redemption,  she  seems  as  much  lost  in  wonder  as  the  rest 
at  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  Son  of  Man  into  the  manifest 
Son  of  Grod.     The  wonderful  things  which  she  had  seen,  and 
had  kept  and  pondered  in  her  heart,  expound  not   even  to 
herself  the  marvellous  mystery.     'Wist  ye   not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business,'  seems  to  her,  as  to  others, 
incomprehensible.      How  exquisite  and  how  true  (we   write 
with  reference  to  the  mythic  theory  of  the  New  Testament), 
the   blending   of   maternal    tenderness    and   reverential   awe 
in  all  the  intercourse  of  the  mother  and  the  Divine  Son ;  and 
'  how  completely,  in  his  own  language  and  in  his  acts,  does  He 
seem  to  stand  forth  alone  and  unapproachable,  while  she  is  but 
one,  and  not  tlie  most  prominent,  of  the  listening  and  &ithful 
disciples  I     But  we  must  not  dwell  on  this.     After  the  Lord's 
death,  the  Acts  of  some  of  his  Apostles  are  recorded.     Their 
Letters,  which  at  least  dwell  on  all  the  more  important  parts  of 
Christian  doctrine,  are  before  us.      Of  the  later  life  of  the 
Virgin  not  one  word ;  and  so  deeply  latent  in  their  hearts  is 
this,  which  yet  is  to  become  a  chief — ^we  had  almost  said  the 
chief  —  truth   of  Christian   doctrine,  that  not  one  word,  one 
incidental   expression,  drops   from  them.     At  length,  in  the 
obscure  and  mystic  Apocalypse  is  discovered,  or  supposed  to  be 
discovered,  the  first '  early  anticipation.'     By  a  fanciful  system 
of  interpretation — wild,  we  venture  to  say,  as  the  wildest  of 
Protestant  applications  of  that  dark  book — the  Virgin  Mary  is 
found  in  the  woman,  in  the   12th   chapter,  with  whom  the 
dragon  was  vnroth,  and  against  whose  head  he  made  war.    This 
is  moulded  up  with  the  prediction  in  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.     All   the  analogy  of  prophetic  language  would 
certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  this  woman  to  typify  the  Church  j 
but  we  enter  not  on  tlie  dream-land  of  Apoc  ' 
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tion.  Tliis  application  however,  we  believe,  was  never  thought 
of  (wo  write  with  diffidence  on  thia  point)  before  the  full 
estahliahment  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  after  the  NeBtorian 
controversy  in  the  sixth  century.  Once  suggested,  it  was  too 
acceptable  to  the  general  ear  not  at  once  to  Iiecome  the  popidar 
belief;  and  found  its  expression  in  the  beautiful  verses  of 
Petrarch  :— 

Vergino  BellLi,  die  tli  Sol  restita, 
Coronata  di  stelle,  ul  Sommo  Sole 
Piacesci  ai,  ch'  in  te  auo  lume  n'  awoae. 

Poetry  and  art — and  with  some  poetry  and  art  are  the  true 
theology — seized  the  captivating  tradition ;  it  was  embodied  in 
the  symbolism  of  mediseval  religion,  and  from  such  minds  can 
sober  reason  hope  to  exorcise  such  powerful  possessing  spirits  ? 

Here,  however,  proceeds  Mr.  Newman,  we  arc  not  so  much 
concerned  to  interpret  Scripture  as  to  examine  the  Fathers. 
The  'early  anticipations'  of  the  Fathers  are  certain  rhetorical 
figures  of  speech  in  which  the  obedience  of  the  Virgin  is  con- 
trasted with  the  disobedience  of  Eve.  We  are  compelled  to 
decline  the  critical  examination  of  these  three  or  four  passagen, 
of  which  those  from  Justin  and  TcrtuUian  have  no  bearing  on 
the  wornhip  of  the  Virgin :  the  one  extraordinary  expression  of 
Ircna?us,  in  which  the  Virgin  bears  in  relation  to  Eve  the  title 
assigned  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  relation  to  true  Christians,  we 
must  persist  in  describing  as  a  figure  of  speech,  used  by  a  writer 
of  very  indifferent  style. 

Besides  these  va  have  two  visions,  one  of  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  one  which  even  Mr.  Newman  will  not  avouch :  and 
here  close  the  *  anticipations '  of  the  three  first  centuries — 
an  image  in  the  Apocalypse,  violently  wrested  from  its  most 
obvioua  signification,  three  metaphorical  passages,  and  two 
dreams. 

In  both  these  instances   (ihc   Jro.iniB)   llio   Blessed   Virgin  appeurs 
enijeciuUy  iii  llial  character  of  Putronciu  or  Paraclete  which  St.  Irer.o! 
and  other  iPathera  describe,  anil  which  tlic  Mcdiicral  Chui-cb 
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Now,  all  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  does  in  the  firut  vision  is  to 
bid  John  the  Evangelist  disclose  to  the  young  man  a  complete 
formulary  of  *the  mystery  of  godliness.'  Upon  which  the 
Evangelist,  still  in  the  dream,  expresses  his  willingness  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  accordingly 
recites  a  fidl  and  perfect  creed.  And  all  this  dream  at  last 
rests  on  the  authority  of  a  panegyric  of  the  Wonder-worker, 
written  a  century  after. 

Rut,  after  all,  the  unconscious  parent  of  the  deiJiccUian  of 
the  Virgin  is  Arianism  !  Had  the  ungodly  Arians  never  afflic- 
ted the  Church,  the  Virgin  might  have  remained  in  modest 
subordination,  and  still  have  dwelt  secluded  from  divine 
honours : — 

There  was  one  other  subject  on  which  tlic  Arian  controveray  had  a 
more  iiitimnto,  though  not  an  immediate,  influence.  Its  tendency  to 
give  a  new  intfrprctation  to  the  texts  whicli  speak  of  our  Lord's  subor- 
dination, has  already  been  noticed  ;  such  as  admitted  of  it  were  hence- 
forth exphiined  more  prominently  of  His  manliood  tlian  of  His  Economy 
or  His  Sonship.  But  there  were  other  texts  which  did  not  admit  of 
tliis  interpretation,  but  which,  without  ceasing  U^  belong  to  Him,  might 
fteem  more  directly  ap])Iicable  to  a  creature  tlian  to  the  Creator.  He 
indeed  was  really  the  *  Wisdom  in  whom  the  Father  eternally  delighted,' 
yet  it  would  be  but  natural  if,  under  tlie  circimistanccs  of  Arian  niia- 
belief,  theologians  looked  out  for  other  than  the  Eternal  Son  to  be 
the  immediato  object  of  such  descriptions.  And  tluis  the  controvcniy 
o[»ened  a  (question  which  it  did  not  settle.  It  discovered  a  new  sphere, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  realms  of  light,  to  which  the  Church  had  not 
yet  assigned  its  inhabitant,  Arianism  had  admitted  that  our  Lord  waa, 
both  the  God  of  the  P!^vangolical  covenant  and  the  actual  Creator  of 
the  Universe ;  but  even  this  was  not  enough,  because  it  did  not 
confess  Him  to  be  the  One,  Everlasting,  Infinite,  Supreme  Being,  but 
to  be  made  by  Ilim.  It  was  not  enough  with  that  heresy  to  proclaim 
Him  to  be  begotten  ineffably  V>efore  all  worlds;  not  enough  to  place 
Him  high  above  all  creatures  as  the  type  of  all  the  works  of  God^s 
hands;  not  enough  to  make  Him  the  Ix)rd  of  His  Saints,  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  Object  of  Worship,  the  Image  of  the  FatJier; 
not  enough,  because  it  was  not  all,  and  between  all,  and  anything  short 
of  all, — there  was  an  infinite  inter^-al.  The  highest  of  creatures  is 
levelleil  with  the  lowest  in  comi>arison  of  the  One  Creator  Ilimselft 
That  is,  the  Niccne  Council  recognized  the  eventful  principle,  that^ 
while  we  believe  and  profess  any  being  to  be  a  creature,  such  a  beiug 
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is  really  no  God  to  uh,  iliougli  honoured  Ijy  ua  with  whatever  high 
titlfs  and  witli  whatever  honinge.  Ariu«  or  Asterius  did  all  but  confesa 
that  Christ  was  the  Almight}- ;  they  said  much  more  than  St.  Bernard 
or  St.  Alphoneo  have  since  said  of  St.  Mary ;  yet  they  iefl  him  s 
creature  and  were  found  wanting.  Thus  ihere  was '  a  wonder  in  heaven ; ' 
a  throne  was  seen,  far  above  all  created  powers,  media lorial,  interceesury ; 
a  title  archetypal ;  a  crown  bright  ns  the  morning  Hbir )  a  glory  issuing 
from  the  Eternal  Throne;  robes  pure  as  the  heavens;  and  a  nceptre 
over  all ;  and  who  was  the  predestined  heir  of  that  Miijeiity  7  Who 
waa  that  Wisdom,  and  what  was  her  name,  '  the  Mother  of  fair  love, 
and  fear,  and  holy  hope,'  'exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  Engaddi,  and  a 
rose-plant  in  Jericho,' 'created  from  the  beginning  before  the  world  ' 
ID  God's  counsels,  and  '  in  Jerusalem  was  her  power  ?  '  The  vision  is 
found  in  the  Apocalypse,  a.  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  The  votaries 
of  Mary  do  not  exceed  the  true  faith,  unless  the  blasphemers  of  hei'Son 
came  up  to  it.  The  Church  of  Borne  is  not  idolatrous,  unless  Arianism 
is  orthodoxy.— Pp.  404-106. 

Not  the  least  cuiioiis  part  of  this  extraordinary  passage  la  its 
coincidence  with  one  in  a  work  which  Mr.  Newman  appears  to 
have  read,  but  whose  principles  of  development  arrive  at  very 
different  conclusions  from  those  of  Mr.  Newman  : — 

It  is  passible  that  the  controversies  about  the  Trinity  and  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  tended  indirectly  to  thi-  promotion  of  this  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  of  ungeU,  of  suiuls,  and  martyrs.  The  great  object  of  the 
victorious,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  both  parties  was  the  closest  approxi- 
mation, in  one  sense  the  identification,  of  the  Saviour  with  the  unseen 
a:id  incomprehensible  Deity.  Though  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
as  strenuously  assorted  in  theory,  it  was  not  dwelt  upon  with  the  same 
earnestness  and  constancy  as  his  divine.  To  magnify — to  purify  this 
from  all  earthly  leaven — was  the  object  of  al!  eloquence.  Theologic 
disputes  on  this  point  withdrew  or  diverted  the  attention  front  the 
life  of  Christ,  as  simply  related  in  the  Goapeis.  Christ  became  the 
object  of  a  remoter,  a  more  awfitl  adoration.  The  mind  began,  tliere- 
fore,  to  seek  out,  or  eagerly  to  seize,  some  other  more  material  beings, 
in  closer  alliance  with  human  sympathies.  The  constant  propen^ty  of 
man  to  humanize  his  Deity,  checked,  as  it  were,  by  the  receding  ma- 
jesty  of  the  Saviour,  readily  dung  with  its  devotion  lo  humbler  objects. 
The  weak  wing  of  the  common  and  unenlightened  mind  could  not  soar 
to  the  unapproachable  light  in  which  Christ  dwelt  with  the  Father;  it 
dropped  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  itself  down  before  some  less  myste- 
rinus  and  infinite  object  of  veneration.     In  theory  it  was  alwjiys  a  diu- 
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tinct  and  inferior  kind  ofworsliip;  bnt  the  feelings,  e^pocially  impaa- 
Bioncd  devotion,  know  no  logic  :  they  paune  not ;  it  would  chill  them  to 
death  if  they  were  to  pause  for  these  fine  and  subtle  distinctions.  The 
gentle  ascent  by  which  admiration,  reverence,  gratitude  and  love 
swelled  up  to  awe,  to  venemtion,  to  worsliip — both  as  regards  the  feel- 
ings of  the  individual  and  the  gcneml  sentiment — was  imperceptible. 
Men  passed  from  rational  respect  for  the  remains  of  the  dead  —  the 
communion  of  holy  thought  and  emotion  which  might  connect  the  de- 
parted ssiint  with  his  brethren  in  the  iicsh — to  the  superstitious  venera- 
tion of  relics,  and  the  deification  of  mortal  men,  by  k>  eaxy  a  transition 
that  they  never  discovered  the  precise  point  at  which  they  tnim^resHed 
the  immarkcd  and  un watched  boundary. — Milinan^s  Ilist.of  Chri$tianiitf^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  339. 

It  Wcoa  to  fill  up  this  chasm,  then,  caused  by  this  honourable 
rele<:i^tion  of  the  Saviour  to  a  height  inaccessible  to  human 
devotion,  that  a  new  and  more  humanitarian  worship  became 
necessary.  But  even  suppose  such  a  necessity,  grant  that  this 
condescension  of  the  Chiu-ch  to  her  >veak  and  perplexed  dis- 
ciples was  a  wise  indul«;ence ;  is  this,  if  you  will,  admirable  ex- 
pedient to  be  a  p€»rpetual  law  of  Christianity  ?  Is  this  creature- 
worship  (take  it  in  its  loftiest  sense)  to  be  for  ever  interposed — 
and  by  all  Christians  in  every  state  of  intelligence — ^between 
the  soul  of  man  and  his  one  Redeemer  ?  Is  Christ  never  to 
descend  again,  and  to  resume  his  direct  communion  with  his 
own  ?  Is  all  mankind  to  be  kept  ivithaut  in  the  vestibule,  and 
never  be  allowed  to  approach,  even  in  thought,  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies  ? 

We  deny  not,  we  dissemble  not  tlie  justice  of  Mr.  Newman's 
animadversions  on  what  we  with  him  should  call  vulgar  Pro- 
testantism, (he  would  once  have  called  it  '  popular '  Protest- 
antism,) but  which  he  now  charges  on  the  most  spiritual  and 
enlightened,  as  well  as  on  the  lowest  and  most  fanatic  Protest- 
antism : — 

It  must  be  asked,  whether  the  character  of  Protestant  devotion 
towards  our  Lord  has  been  that  of  worship  at  all ;  and  not  mtlier  such 
as  we  puy  to  an  excellent  human  being,  that  is,  no  higher  devotion  than 
tlint  which  Catholics  pay  to  St.  Miiry,  differing  from  it,  however,  in 
being  familiar,  rude,  and  earthly.     Carnal  minds  will  ever  create  a 
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camaf  worsliip  for  tliemselTes ;  and  to  forbid  ihem  the  service  of  tlio 
SaintH  will  have  no  tendency  to  teacb  them  the  -worsliip  of  God. — 
P.  438. 

In  the  fear,  then,  leat  coarse  mind^  should  worship  coamely^ 
muet  the  attempt  never  be  made  to  spiritualize  and  piirify  their 
worship  ?  Are  we  for  ever  to  give  them  that  to  worship  which 
God  has  not  commanded,  or  rather  which,  by  the  whole  jealous 
Triunisra  of  the  New  Testament,  he  seems  Bolemuly,  earnestly, 
awfully  to  interdict?  We  know  who  has  said  'God  is  a  spirit,. 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.'  Must  those  who  aspire  to  fulfil — some  of  whom  nobly, 
we  believe,  succeed  in  fulfilling,  the  I^iord's  high  commands — 
must  they  be  forced  and  bound  down  by  the  canons  and  the 
creed  of  an  inflexible  and  unrelenting  Church  to  the  common 
level  ? 

But  is  the  worship  of  the  Saints,  or  even  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  always  so  unfamiliar,  so  refined,  so  heavenly  ?  It 
is  easy  for  a  mind  of  Mr.  Newman's  religious  delicacy,  or  poetio 
apprehensiveness — it  is  easy  for  men  of  fine  taste,  the  bom 
mental  aristocracy  of  Romanism  (like  the  author,  for  instance, 
of  the  '  Mores  CathoUci'),  to  cull  out  all  that  is  pure,  touching, 
gentle,  and  venerable  from  antiquity  in  Mediseval  Christianity, 
and  repudiate,  or  studiously,  skilfully,  or  at  least  really  con- 
ceal all  which  is  gross,  material,  and  grovelling.  Nor  shall 
anything  t«mpt  us  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  high-mindc;d 
Roman  Catholic  by  an  ungenerous  disclosure  of  the  coarseness 
or  the  wild  Antinomianism,  to  say  nothing  of  the  debasing 
superstitions  of  their  popular  religion.  Bat  the  very  purest 
feeling  to  which  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  appealed,  was  it  not, 
exquisite  though  it  be,  earthly?  What  was  it  in  Jure  imUria 
impei-ajilio — or  where  less  peremptory  language  implies  the 
more  modest  maternal  influence  ?  Hut  dare  we  tlierefore  take 
up  into  heaven  these  feelings,  though  perhajH  the  most 
heavenly  upon  the  earth  ;  and  intrude  them,  in  their  plain  and 
positive  signi&cance,  unveiled  by  figurative  language,  into  the 
region  of  pure  spirit  ?    Is  the  metaphoric  phrase,  condescend- 
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ingly  adopted  in  regard  to  our  humbler  nature,  to  be  daringly 
exiiUed  into  that  of  transcendental  beings  ? 

We  return  to  the  general  (juestion  of  Preservative  AddiHona. 
As  regards  most  Christians  ivithout  the  pale  of  Eome,  the 
admission  tliat  these  doctrines  or  usiiges  are  ^  additions'  to  the 
creed  revealed  by  our  Ix)rd  and  his  Apostles,  to  the  Sacraments 
and  rites  of  direct  divine  institution,  will  appear  an  absolute 
abandonment  of  all  the  ground  hitherto  most  perseveringly 
maintained  by  JRoman  controversialists. 

To  those  of  more  moderate  and  in([uiring  minds  there  cannot 
but  appear  something  of  mistrust  in  the  strength  of  a  citadel 
whicli  must  be  defended  by  outworks,  the  gradual  and  slow 
surrender  of  which  may  delay  the  attack  upon  the  groat  castle- 
keep.  The  fact  that  'preservative  additions'  are  thought 
necessary,  or  even  useful,  looks  as  if  we  did  not  think  our 
main  position  absolutely  impregnable.  Infidelity  is  so  strong 
that  we  have,  in  modern  plirase,  some  instalments  with  which 
we  may  for  a  time  put  off  its  importunate  demands.  It  is 
only  by  piying  Danegclt  of  our  superfluous  treasiu-es  that  we 
are  to  avert  for  a  season  the  inevitable  victory  of  unbelief. 

But  suppose  tliat '  base  counsel '  has  not  thus  been  taken  of 
our  fears.  There  is  one  important  point  which  has  not  alto- 
gether escaped  Mr.  Newman's  observation — that  these  preserva^ 
tive  additions  have  an  invariable  tendency  to  usurp  more  than 
their  proper  place :  their  development  knows  not  wliere  to  cease. 
The  splendid  parasitical  plant,  if  it  does  not  choke  the  life  of 
the  tree,  hides  it  altogether  by  its  overtopping  luxuriance,  by 
its  rich  and  gorgeous  clusters.  Mr.  Newman  has  attempted  to 
meet  the  objection,  that  the  cidhia  of  the  Virgin  Mary  obscures 
the  divine  glory  of  her  Son,  by  showing  that  His  worship  has  a 
special  province  in  the  ritual  of  Rome ;  and  that,  in  some  later 
books  of  devotion,  especially  the  '  Spiritual  Exercises '  of  Loyola, 
the  Virgin  holds  a  secondary  and  intermediate  place.  No  doubt 
the  wonderful  siigacity  of  the  founders  of  the  Jesuit  order  had 
seen  that  Mediaeval  Christianity  must  condescend  to  accommo- 
date itself  in  some  degree  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  human 
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miDd.  The  Virgin  Mary  must  reiiede,  the  Redeemer  be  brought 
forward  again  as  an  object  of  Roman  adoration,  or  all  the  world 
would  seek  Him  in  the  Churches  of  the  Proteetants.  But  how 
will  what  remains  of  this  '  cultus '  of  the  Virgin,  even  making 
the  largest  concessions  to  Mr.  Newman,  ever  be  brought  into 
keeping  with  a  system  of  ChriMtianity  of  which  the  groundwork 
is  the  New  Testament  ? 

"Wb  are  persuaded  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  merely  the 
sole  authority  for  the  eternal  and  immutable  great  Christian 
truths,  as  they  were  revealed  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  and 
received  in  the  first  ages,  but  for  their  relative  importance  in 
the  scheme  of  salvation.  All  ie  an  exquisite  and  finished  unison. 
Strike  one  chord  too  strongly,  dwell  too  long  on  one  not«,  and  ., 
you  destroy  the  harmony.  All  religious  error  (we  emphatically  ' 
repeat,  religioue  error)  is  an  exaggeration  of  some  Christian 
truth,  with  a  necessary  depression  or  obscuration  of  other 
Christian  truths.  Calvinism  is  an  exaggeration  of  God's  sove- 
reignty, to  the  utter  extinction  of  human  free  will ;  Unita- 
rianism  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  unity  of  God ;  in  its  Socinian 
form  an  exaggeration  of  the  moral  to  the  depression  of  the 
mysterious,  we  may  say,  perhaps,  the  transcendental  element. 
So  Medieval  Christianity  is  a  gradual  exaggeration  of  many 
true  principles ;  it  is  an  undue  elevation  of  that  which  is  mu- 
table above  that  which  is  eternal;  of  that  which  is  subordinate 
above  that  which  is  primal  and  essential ;  of  that  which  ia 
accessory  and  in  some  degree  foreign,  obscure,  doubtful — at 
least— for  that  which  is  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  of  form  above 
spirit,  of  that  which  shall  pass  away  above  that  which  shall 
never  pass  away. 

Granting,  for  instance,  thai  the  most  profound  reverence 
would  be  inferentially  enjoined  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
Virgin  waa  so  honoured  of  God  as  to  become  the  mother  of  His 
incarnate  Son.  Elevate  that  reverence  into  adoration,  and  will 
it  any  longer  retain  any  due  proportion  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
two  worships  can  be  thus  coincident,  and  the  one  not  become 
dominant  over  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  popular  feeling, 
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and  Die  manifest,  the  visible  effect  watched  and  fostered, 
perhaps  at  first  from  pure  devotional  feelings,  by  an  ignorant 
priesthood  ?  The  Marian  Psalter,  and  the  Marian  Te  Dcum  I 
— are  these  subordinate  forms  of  worship  ?  I^et  Mr.  Newman 
look  back  to  the  lives  of  some  of  the  Saints :  works  in  which  he 
is  profoundly — would  tliat  we  might  say  dispassionately — read. 
We,  too,  liave  ventured  into  sucli  subjects,  and  challenge  him 
to  meet  us  in  tliat  field.  I^t  him  take  the  Life  of  St.  Dominic. 
Tliroughout  that  biography  how  much  relates  to  our  Lord,  how 
much  to  the  Virgin  ?  Of  her  is  every  vision — to  her,  or  through 
her,  is  every  pniyer ;  through  her  influence  every  good  deed  is 
done,  every  miracle  wrought:  passages  are  everywhere  found 
some  of  which  we  read  witli  an  absolute  shudder.  When 
Heaven  opens,  what  is  disclosed  ?  Saints  of  all  orders  surround- 
ing the  celestial  coiurts — but  not  one  Dominican:  when,  lol 
under  the  robe  of  tlie  Virgin,  countless  multitudes  of  Dominican 
saints  I  And  this  is  the  staple  doctrine  in  every  older  life  of 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  Friar  Preachers.  Mr.  Newman  has 
quoted  Segneri,  once  tlie  most  popular  preacher  in  Italy — an 
autlior  with  whom  we  are  not  unacquainted.  We  turn  to  his 
sermon  on  the  Annunciation :  — *  Mensura  privilegiorum  Virginifl 
est  (udite  il  Suarez,  bench^  si  circonspetto,  si  cauto  in  ogni 
sua  voce).  Mensiun  privilegiorum  Virginis  est  Potentia  Deu 
Potentia  Dei,  si,  si.  Potentia  Dei,  Potentia  Dei — chh  ne  state 
a  cercar  di  piii  ?  Ma  io  qui  si  ch^  mi  perdo.  Conciossiach^/ 
clie  gran  misura  non  ^  mai  questa,  Uditori  ?  L'Onnipotenza 
divina  ?  Non  ^  ella  misura  illimitatissima  ?  senza  eccettione  ? 
senza  t^rminc ?  senza  fine?' 

VII.  The  seventh  and  last  test  of  fidelity  in  development  is 
Chronw  Cantmuance.  On  this  point  Mr.  Newman's  tone 
kindles  to  deep — as  it  seems  to  himself,  no  doubt — triumphant 
eloquence.  He  would  appal  all  adversaries  into  silence  by  the 
august  phenomenon  of  tlie  duration  of  the  Eoman  Church, 
with  all  its  immutable  dogmas,  its  inflexible  discipline,  its 
progressive  developments,  all  tending  to  this  absolute  and 
unalterable  perfection.     Now,  is  this  chronic   continuance  of 
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itself  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  any  religious 
system  ?  JncJaisai  e si sts— Buddhism  csists — Brahuianiinn  exista 
— Maliometanism  esists.  But  here  the  questiun  is,  Whether  it  ia 
the  Christianity,  or  the  RamaniBm  contra-distinguished  &om 
Christianity — which  has  endured  all  the  fierce  encounters  of 
successive  agea  ?  The  very  errors  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  said, 
may  have  powerfully  contributed  to  its  duration  by  ita  com- 
pulfiory  or  spontaneous  accommodation  to  the  spirit  of  each 
succeeding  age.  But  in  Mr.  Newman's  theory — from  the  dura- 
tion, at  least,  of  developed  ChriBttanity  much  must  be  struck  off 
• — from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  five  centuries  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  from  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  five ;  from  Transub- 
slantiation,  eight. 

If  we  revert  to  Mr.  Newman's  own  words,  this  chronic  conti- 
nuance has  been  strikingly  inter  mi  ttent.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  (a  singular  argument  for  Cathohc  unity  and  per- 
petuity) he  haa  given  a  m.elancholy  description  of  Catholicism 
driven  almost  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  East  and  West, 
which  had  already  been  almost  Arian,  were  now  distracted  by 
every  kind  of  sect  and  division.  In  those  days  things  stood 
worse  with  Catholicism  than  even  in  our  degenerate  age.  This 
so-called  Catholicism  Mr.  Newman  describes  as  a  form  of 
Christianity 

Bucli,  that  it  extenda  throughout  the  world,  tliough  willi  varying 
niraGureR  of  prominence  or  pro^rity  in  sepaist^  places ; — tliat  it  liea 
un(k-r  the  power  of  oovereigns  snti  mngi strati: is  in  difiVrent  ways  alien 
to  its  fniih  ; — tliat  flourialiing  nations  and  great  empires,  professing  or 
tolerating  the  Cliristian  name,  lie  over  against  it  lis  anlagonisls ; — that 
Fchools  of  pliiloHophy  and  learning  arc  inipporting  iLcorieo,  and  follow- 
ing out  concliisioijB,  hostile  to  it^  and  establialiing  nn  exegetical  system 
subversive  of  itfi  Scriptures; — that  it  has  lost  wbnle  chuiclies  by  schism, 
nnil  is  DOW  opposed  by  powerful  communions  once  part  of  itself; — that 
it  lias  been  altogether  or  almost  driven  from  some  countries ; —  that  in 
others  its  liae  of  tcacliera  is  overlaid,  it*  flocks  oppresBcil,  its  churcbea 
occupied,  its  property  held  by  what  may  be  called  o  duplicate  succession 
— ibut  in  others  its  members  are  degenerate  and  comipt,  and  surpaBsed 
in  conscientiouanpss  ond  in  virtue,  as  in  gifts  of  intellect,  by  the  vety 
hcrotiea  whom  it  condemns ; — that  herci^es  are  rife  and  bisltoi>8  negU- 
gfnt  within  its  own  piile.' — P.  ^IG. 
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In  past  ages  of  Catholici^^m,  sls  now,  according  to  Mr.  New- 
man<,  its  only  conservative  hope  wad  the  See  of  Eome.  Baroniiu 
of  old  raised  an  argument  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Papal  power, 
from  its  wonderful  revival  after  its  period  of  debasement  and 
degradation,  after  the  acknowledged  irregularities  of  election, 
and  all  the  wickednesses  and  atrocities  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  when  it  was  won  by  the  sword,  or  bought  and  sold 
by  prostitutes !  Mr.  Newman  would  argue  in  the  same  way 
the  legitimate  development  of  the  Papacy  from  its  triumph 
over  the  confusions  of  those  disastrous  times.  We  scruple  not 
to  express  thus  far  oiu:  perfect  agreement  with  Mr.  Newman. 
PVom  the  sixth  century  to  the  fourteenth  the  Papal  power  was 
the  great  consc^rvator  of  CJiristianity,  of  the  best  Christianity 
p<.'rhaps  whicli  those  ages  could  receive  ;  and  it  was  of  inesti- 
mable l>enefit  to  Euroj)ean  civilization.  There  are  periods  in 
human  history  when  despotism,  temporal  or  spiritual,  seems 
nccessiirv'  or  inevitable  for  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  In 
those  times  the  spiritual  was  the  l)est,  the  only  counterpoise  to 
temjKiral  despotism.  But,  as  in  other  despotisms,  that  time 
passes  away.  Christianity,  as  Mr.  Newman  admits,  did  with- 
out it  fur  five  centiuies ;  it  will  not  endiure  it  now. 

Of  all  historical  problems  the  least  difficult  to  account  for  is 
the  growth  first  of  the  monastic,  and  afterwards  of  the  papal 
power;  and  that  growth  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  long 
dominance  of  what  is  called  Catholicism.  This  view  accounts 
for  every  fact  and  for  every  passage  in  the  earlier  fathers,  cited 
in  the  two  statements  made  by  Mr.  Newman  on  the  development 
of  the  Papal  power.  The  episcopal  government,  which  was 
inchoate  at  least,  if  not  absolutely  and  universally  settled  early 
in  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,®  would  of  course 

■  *It  is  true*  (savs  Mr.  Newman)  *St.  Ignatius  is  silent  in  his  Epistles  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pope's  authority  ;*  he  adds,  *  such  silence  is  not  so  difficult  to  aeooniifc 
for  HS  the  silence  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch  about  Christianity.'  Yet  one  of  the 
Kpi sties  of  Ignatius  was  addref<8ed  to  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The  whole  question, 
however,  a1)0ut  the  Kpistlus  of  Ignatius  is  re-openc-d  by  Mr.  Curoton's  publication 
and  English  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  version  of  three  of  the  Epistles,  which,  if 
they  bo  not  abridgments,  which  seems  highly  improbable,  show  that  even  tho 
smaller  Greek  copies  hare  been  largely  iuterpoUiti^.    We  are  not  among  those 
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find  one  of  its  chief  seats  at  Home.  No  sooner  had  the  notion 
spread  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  {and  that  appears,  vaguely 
at  least,  in  Irensitis)  than  that  seat  would  asBiune  a  peculiar 
dignity.  It  was  the  only  Apostolic  See,  it  was  the  metTOpolitan 
see  of  the  West ;  but  more  than  this,  it  was  the  See  of  Bome  I 
of  Rome,  the  centre  of  administration  ;  the  seat  of  unrivalled 
wealth  and  power.  Among  our  earliest  intimations  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Roman  See,  is  that  from  her  wealth  sho  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  support  of  poorer  commimities.  Already, 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  streets  of  Rome  ran  with  blood  in  a 
contested  election  for  the  bishopric.  Tlie  sarcasm  of  the 
heathen, '  Make  me  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  turn  Christian,' 
shows  her  fast  accumulating  wealth.  From  the  West,  at  least, 
all  civil  cauaeB  flowed  to  Rome  ;  what  wonder  if  religious  ones 
followed  the  same  course  ? 


Jam  dudut 


I  in  Tiberim  dcfliixit  Orontfs. 


Even  from  the  East,  all,  Christian  herctica  included,  who  could 
not  live  quietly  at  home,  crowded  to  Rome,  in  bopea  of  advan- 
tage or  redress.  The  Eastern  apostolic  sees  fell  into  strife  or 
heresy,  at  last  sank  into  obscurity  under  Mahometanism.  Con- 
stantinople, though  aspiring  to  equality  with  Rome,  was  a  see 
but  of  yesterday — its  bishops  perpetually  oppressed  by,  or  at 
open  enmity  witli,  the  emperors. 

Itome  was  not  merely  the  metropolis,  she  was  the  mother  of 
the  Western  churches,  of  Catholic,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Arian  Italy,  of  those  of  the  Franks,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of 
Germany.  The  old  Gaulish,  the  ancient  British,  or  Irish 
churches  either  melted  into  the  Roman  or  remained  in  obscurity. 
The  clergy  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  resist  the 

V'hn  itbI,  as  aoTue  dn,  slmost  tbe  whole  burthcp  of  Ihe  epioctipHl  roDtnivrsj  on 
ihpBfl  EpisllM,  Bat  coaoideriiig  llio  importaofe  ■ttru'hal  10  llicm  iiy  ollion.  that 
llwy  haVD  bcrn  ociaaUy  ppoken  of  as  a  proTidi^liiil  rvrelation  Ui  sara  Ilia  iniperilted 
C'liioD  of  cpiKopncj,  we  rHBDot  but  admire  the  hunrHl  coaiMgc  vltich  ha»  pabtiitba] 
nithout  scruple  copies  in  vhidi  almost  all  iJie  atroae  pJWagcB  on  that  lido  a» 
The  relume  in  nil  ils  pins  is  must  crrdilnblu  lo  Mr.  CuntoD — ^une  of 
ew  reallj  prutiund  Oriontaliala;  and  it  wiu  tmineiitt;  woMli;  of  Oitt 
ig  prImniD  To  permit  Ihu  Ji'dlcniiun  of  tuch  a  norlc  to  liiinsclf. 
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developing  autocracy :  the  strength  of  Home  vras  their  strength ; 
to  the  higher  ecclesiastics  it  was  the  crown  of  their  order.  On 
one  part,  that  of  the  Uoman  Bishop,  usurpation  seemed  a  duty; 
on  the  other,  there  could  l)e  no  general  will,  no  concert  in 
resistance.  Disunion  would  have  placed  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
at  the  inorcy  of  the  temporal  power.  That  the  Papal  power 
naturally  developed  itself  out  of  the  Sacerdotal  power,  and  that 
from  both  together  developed  itself  the  whole  of  Mediaeval 
Christianity,  is  clear  from  this  alone,  that  every  doctrine  and 
usage  which  distinguished  Mediaeval  Christianity  from  that  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  primitive  times,  tends  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  sacerdotal  influence,  of  more  than  influence,  of 
irresistible  authority.  This  is  the  one  great  cardinal  principle 
of  Papal  Development. 

We  too,  as  has  been  said,  have  our  theory  of  development. 
For  us  ilr.  Newman  goes  too  far,  and  not  far  enough.  We  be- 
lieve tliat  the  development  of  Christianity,  of  the  yet  undeve- 
loped or  dormant  part  of  Christianity,  since  the  Reformation, 
has  been  immense  ;  tlie  development,  we  mean,  of  its  morality, 
of  its  social  influence,  of  its  humanity.  We  quote  from  a  recent 
PVench  writer  of  great  ability : — 

On  a  (lit  souvcnt  que  le  Christianismo  nous  avait  civilind ;  pent- 
£trc  no  serair-il  pas  mains  juste  et  moins  exact  de  dire  que  la  civilisation 
a  6pur^  notre  Christianismc.  Si  la  lettre  des  Evangiles  n*a  pas  change 
nous  avons  bi'aucoup  change  dans  notro  manicre  d'entondre  et  d'appli- 
quer  )a  loi  cvangeli(jiie.  Nos  sentiments  et  nos  principes  religieux  ont 
Buivi  la  marcbe  de  tous  nos  sentiments  et  do  tous  nos  principes ;  ils 
sont  deveniis  plus  purs  et  plus  raisonnables  &  mesure  que  nous  avons 
6te  plus  cultivcs.  Les  Chretiens  d*aujourd'hui  no  le  sont  pas  k  1a 
manicre  de  ceux  du  temps  de  la  Liguo.^ 

This  is  so  well  said,  that  it  must  excuse  us  from  entering  at 
length  upon  a  subject  which  could  not  be  fairly  dealt  with 
under  many  pages. 

•  Cluirlos  Dunoyer,  lAfttrte  du  TravaU,  i.  124.  This  work,  which  by  its  titlo 
might  seem  a  cold,  dry  troiitiso  on  political  economy,  is  of  a  very  high  order.  We  by 
no  means  Bubwribe  to  all  its  opinions,  eithor  political,  social,  or  speculutire,  and 
thcro  are  few  subjects  which  it  does  not  embrace;  but  throughout  chere  is  a  vein 
of  strong  sense,  a  sober  spirit  of  inquiry',  we  may  add,  a  power  of  understanding 
our  English  institutions  very  rare  in  foreign  writers. 
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There  seema  to  us  a  vast  fallacy  in  this  argument  about  the 
perlsihable  character  of  all  sects  and  coinmuDitiea  of  Christiana 
(how  atands  the  Greek  Church  ?)  and  the  assumed  solitary  per- 
manence of  Gome.  For  five  centuries  Christendom  existed  as 
a  confederation  of  Churches, — of  Churches,  it  is  true,  heretical 
aa  well  as  orthodox,  under  episcopal  rule.  We  may  regret  that 
many  Christian  communities  have  lost  or  departed  from  that 
rule ;  but  are  we  called  upon  to  pronounce  their  total  dis- 
franclii«ement  from  all  the  hopes  and  blessings  of  Cliristianity? 
The  real  and  essential  Christianity,  that  of  all  who  hold  the 
great  truths,  endeavour  to  live  up  to  the  lofty  morals,  look  to 
the  promises  of  God  in  Christ,  who  have  Christian  faith,  hope, 
and  Charity— this  Christianity  has  existed,  does  exist,  and  will 
ever  ex.ist;  it  existed  through  the  trials  of  the  first  ages,  it 
existed  within  Medieval  Christianity,  it  will  exist  to  the  end 
of  time ;  and  by  this  Christianity  (not  by  the  higher  Christian 
polity  under  which  we  may  have  the  privilege,  or  the  lower 
under  which  we  may  have  the  disadvantage  of  living)  we  shall 
stand  or  fall,  This,  though  bard  and  inHexible  Roman  Catho- 
lic theory  may  deny,  the  Roman  Catholic  heart,  like  that  of  all 
Christendom,  is,  in  all  but  in  stem  controversialists,  eager  to 
allow.  The  inexorable  '  nulla  salus  extra  Ecclesium  '  is  eluded 
by  the  holy  subterfuges  of  evangelic  charity. 

What  indeed  would  bo  the  logical  conclusion  of  Mr.  New- 
man's theory  of  development  as  applied  to  the  whole  of  history? 
That  Crod,  not  merely  in  his  permissive  but  in  his  active  mira- 
culous providence,  gradually  built  up  his  Church  to  the  height 
of  perfection — that  he  developed  it  to  its  full  maturity  in  power 
and  knowledge  ;  and  then  suddenly,  it  should  seem,  abandoned 
its  cause,  and  left  it  exposed  to  the  imgrateful  hostility  of  man- 
kind!  But  at  the  same  time  he  has  boea  pleiued  to  bless 
mankind  with  an  unexampled,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
advancement.  Through  the  hands  of  ingenious  and  scicntitiu 
men  he  bestowed  upon  us  his  most  wonderful  gift,  except  that 
of  language,^ printing.  This,  though,  as  we  have  said,  the 
most  important  ejtoch  in  the  history  of  Christinnity  (if  we  only 
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consider  how  mucli  it  has  substituted  written  for  oral  teaching' 
has  l)cen  followed  by  social  and  political  changes,  by  discoverief 
whicli  crowd  upon  each  other,  till  we  are  breathless  in  following 
tlioir  track,  and  many  of  them  more  or  less  connected  with 
religious  development.  And  will  religion  only  retrograde  while 
all  things  thus  rush  onward  ?  We  implicitly  believe,  though 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  transitory  movement  among  ourselvei 
towards,  or  in  Germany  away  from  Rome — that  in  its  great 
monil  and  spiritual  power  Christianity  is  steadily  on  the  advance 
— that  it  is  still  developing,  backwards,  in  one  sense,  to  the 
Himplo  Gospid,  forwards,  in  another,  to  the  better  understanding 
of  that  Gospel.  At  all  events  nothing  shall  reduce  us  to  that 
worst  and  most  miserable  cowardice  of  unbelief,  that  the  more 
man  advances  in  intellectual,  in  social,  and  in  moral  culture, 
the  more  God  will  turn  his  face  from  him ;  that  real  human 
wisdom  and  real  Christian  wisdom  will  not  at  length  repose 
togetlier  under  the  shadow  of  Christian  peace. 

The  Church  of  France  has,  compassionating  our  benighted 
state,  ordered  prayers  at  many  of  her  altars  for  the  conversion 
of  England  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
was  sincerely  meant  for  oiu:  good.  Even  in  higher  quarten 
indulgences  have  been  granted  for  the  same  end.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  secession  of  Mr.  Newman  has  been  no  less  than  a 
miracle  wrought  by  the  earnest  supplications  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  not  in  England  only,  but  also  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent.  It  would  indeed,  in  oiu:  opinion,  have  been  a 
miracle  if  he  had  not  seceded  from  our  Church,  and  most 
devoutly  for  his  sake  do  we  rejoice  at  his  determination.  We 
pretend  not  to  disguise  or  to  undervalue  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Cluurch  of  England  in  a  man  of  his  piety,  ability,  and 
influence ;  such  a  loss  perhaps  has  not  been  experienced  since 
the  Reformation;  but  in  the  terrible  alternative  before  his 
mind,  if  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  what  had  he  been?  With 
regard,  however,  to  her  prayers,  we  might  perhaps  suggest,  in 
the  most  friendly  spirit,  to  the  Church  of  France  the  old  adage, 
that  wise  cliarity  begins  at  home.     The  most  fervent  prayers  of 
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her  sons,  if  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, might  find  ample  scope  among  themselves ;  and,  with 
regard  to  some,  we  cannot  but  bid  them  God  speed  I  Have 
tliey  not  to  win  back  their  own  most  powerful  writer  who  has 
appeared  since  the  Restoration,  who  having  attempted  an 
unholy  alliance  between  religion  and  the  wildest  democracy, 
now  stands  alone,  a  banished  but  not  a  silent  man  ? — Have  they 
not  to  win  back  those  who,  some  of  them  at  least,  have  been 
estranged  and  goaded  to  fury  by  their  ultramontane  pretensions 
and  foolish  superstitions ;  men  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which 
at  least  commands  a  moat  perilous  influence  over  the  youth  of 
Paria;  popular  novelists  whose  wide-read  volumes  counterwork 
their  popular  teaching,  and  implant  deeply  and  permanently  a, 
feeling  of  mistruat,  derision,  hatred,  against  their  most  powerful 
ally  ?  Have  they  not  to  win  (a  more  noble  but,  in  their  present 
spirit,  a  more  utterly  hopeless  task)  the  whole  higher  literature 
of  France? — Men  of  science  who,  from  the  height  of  their 
*  Positive  Philosophy,'  look  down  on  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism as  equally  obsolete ;  men  of  a  more  passionate  school,  who 
find  the  final  Avatar,  the  full  development  of  Christianity,  in 
the  levelling  Jacobinism  of  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  ?  And 
even  a  still  higher  class  (and  here  we  neither  augur  nor  wish 
them  success),  the  philosophers  who  labour  even  on  the  writings 
uf  the  Middle  Ages  with  power  of  thought  and  with  industry 
which  may  put  to  shame  the  feeble  hagiographista  of  the 
Church  party,  yet  who  maintain  a  wise  and  dignified  im- 
partiality :  the  historians — -one  changed  from  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  the  imaginative  and  better  part  of  Mediwval 
religion,  into  their  bitterest  antagonist — and  others  who,  in 
their  dignified  superiority,  arbitrate  unanswerably  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  history,  on  the  inevitable  decay  as  well  as  the 
rise  and  power  of  the  Medieval  Church,  on  the  true  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  out  of  a  pure  religion  into  a  vast  hier- 
archical system,  and,  as  they  prophetically  foresee,  out  of  that 
hierarcliical  system  into  a  imiversa!  and  eternal  religion. 

We  repeat  that,  so   far  as  intended  for  our  good,  we  are 
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grateful  at  least  for  the  spirit  of  these  prayers.  But  let  u 
dispassionately  look  to  the  possibility  of  their  accomplishment 
and,  if  there  were  this  possibility,  to  their  inevitable  con 
sequences.  We  address  this  to  some  few  amiable  but  yauni 
minds  among  ourselves,  who  are  smitten  with  a  hopeless  schem< 
of  Mediffivalizing  England. 

I^et  us  translate  the  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  England  oui 
of  its  theologic  language  into  that  of  plain  practical  commoi 
sense.  It  is  this :  that  Divine  Providence  will  be  pleased  U 
withdraw  at  once,  or  to  permit  to  be  read  only  under  close  o: 
jealous  superintendence,  that  English  Bible,  which  is  the  &milj 
treasure  and  record  in  every  hoiisehold  from  the  palace  to  th4 
cottage — which  has  been  disseminated  throughout  the  lane 
with  such  zealous  activity,  and  received  with  such  devour 
thankfulness — which  is  daily,  or  at  least  weekly,  read  ii 
millions  of  families,  and  is  on  the  pillows  of  myriads  of  dyin( 
men ;  that  the  services  of  the  Church  may  be  no  longer  in  th< 
intelligible  vernacular  English,  but  in  a  foreign  tongue — t 
tongue,  not  like  the  Latin  to  the  people  who  speak  any  of  th< 
affiliated  languages,  so  that  its  meaning  may  be  partialb 
caught,  but  one  absolutely  strange  and  meaningless  to  the  ear 
that  the  communicants  at  the  Lord's  Supper  may  not  merely 
be  compelled  to  embrace  new  doctrines,  although  at  variant 
with  all  their  habits  of  thought  and  reason,  but  be  deprived  o 
one-half  of  the  precious  spiritual  sustenance  from  whence  thei 
faith  has  hitherto  derived  such  inappreciable  strength  ;  that  ii 
all  the  public  services  the  priesthood  shall  withdraw  into  a  kim 
of  unapproachable  sanctity — they  alone  admitted  to  direct  in 
tercourse  with  God — the  people  only  tlirough  them,  and  ai 
their  good  pleasure;  that  from  every  parsonage  in  Englanc 
shall  be  expelled  the  devout,  the  blameless,  the  charitable  wifi 
— the  pure  and  exemplary  daughters;  that  our  ynves  an( 
daughters  throughout  the  land  shall  be  compelled  to  utter  thei: 
most  secret,  their  most  holy,  their  most  unutterable  thought 
in  the  confessional  to  some,  as  it  may  happen,  severe  an( 
venerable,  or  young  and  comely  priest ;  tliat  England  may  \x 
un-Anglicised,  not  merelv  •-  ^-r  Church  and  in  her  religion 
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but  ia  her  whole  national  character,  which  lias  gTown  out  of, 
and  is  throughout  interpenetrated  hj,  her  reformed  faith ;  that 
WB  Burrender  the  hard -won  freedom  of  our  thoughts,  tho 
boldneea  of  our  judgements,  the  independence  of  our  mental 
being — (for  without  that  absolute  surrender  there  tan  be  no 
true,  full,  and  un<niestiiining  conversion  to  the  creed  of  Rome 
— no  submission  to  JMedifeval  Christianity) — that  all  our  proud 
national  reminiacences  —  the  glories  of  our  Elizabeth,  of  the 
reigns  of  our  William  and  our  Anne,  shall  bo  diMlaiufiilly 
thrown  aside- — the  defeat  of  the  Armada  become  a  quefitionable 
blessing,  the  Revolution  a  national  sin  demanding  the  fullcflt 
espiation — the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  a  crime 
and  a  calamity — our  imiversal  toleration  he  looked  on  as  a  sin 
against  God— our  late-wrung  concessions  to  dissentients  revoked 
as  soon  as  the  Church  regains  her  power — the  sovereign  of  the 
worst-nded  state  in  Europe  have  power  to  dictate  the  religiom 
part  of  our  Constitution.  Nor  is  our  whole  history  alone  to  be 
renewed  and  rewritten  :  our  whole  literatiu-e^ — not  merely  our 
theology  from  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  down  to  Paley; 
but  all  our  great  prose  writers,  Bacon,  and  Raloigh,  and 
Clarendon,  even  to  the  present  day ;  our  poet»— if  Shakspeart! 
be  too  universal  not  to  stand  above  even  these  controversies — 
yet  Spenser,  the  poet  of  Elizabeth — yet  Milton,  the  lljiUan 
translation  of  which  we  saw  the  other  day  in  the  Index  of 
prohibited  books— yet  all  (but  one-half  of  Dryden,  and  that, 
however  in  Ids  class  inimitable,  certainly  no  profoimdly  re- 
ligious writer,  the  author  of  the  'Eaaay  on  Man')  down  to 
Cowper,  to  Scott,  to  Southey,  and  to  Wordsworth :  all  must 
retire  or  do  penance  hy  mutilation  ;  and  give  place  to  a  race 
of  individuals  yet  unborn,  or  at  leaat  imdeveloped,  who  in  the 
nineteenth  century  will  aj<]>ire  to  reproduce  the  poetry,  the 
history,  the  philosophy  of  the  fourteenth. 

Cast  now  a  hasty  prophetic  glance  on  the  consequences.  The 
destruction  of  the  English  Church  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Scotch) 
may  lie  within  the  remote  Ixiunds  of  posfiibility.  Can  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a  mtUnnal  Church  Ik- 
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dreamed  of  by  the  wildest  entlui^iast?  One  vast  voluntary 
system  then  pervades  the  land.  In  the  part  (the  small  part, 
we  fear)  still  occupied  by  religion  (we  set  aside  for  the  moment 
the  fait]iful  but  discouraged  ministers  of  our  Church),  the 
Metliodist,  the  Indepi»ndent,  tlie  Baptist,  with  their  Bible  and 
hymn-l)Ook  come  into  fierce  collision  with  the  priest  and  his 
breviary;  and  witli  whom  will  tlie  people  of  England — the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  England — those  tliat  have  the  real 
sway,  the  votes,  the  control  of  the  government,  take  their  side? 
For  one  splendid  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  would  rise  a 
hundred  square  brick  meeting-houses.  If  a  religious  war 
could  Ik*  expected  in  our  later  days,  the  only  safeguard  against 
tliat  war  would  l)e  tlie  multiplying  of  sects,  and  the  grent 
numerical  superiority  of  the  sectarians.  But  if  any  bond  could 
unite  them,  it  woidd  be  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  what 
they  plainly  call  Poperj'.  And  in  such  a  war,  while  one  order 
was  vainly  seeking  its  Simon  de  Alontfort,  the  other  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  its  Cromwell.  If  these  be  idle  fears,  at 
least  that  wise  and  noble  mutual  respect  which  is  rising  in  all 
minds  for  those  who  are  deep,  and  sincere,  and  active  in  re- 
ligion, and  especially  where  the  views  of  what  is  religion  are 
rational,  enlightened — the  best  sign  and  the  happiest  augury 
of  oiur  times — that  true  toleration  which  is  tenacious  above  all 
things  of  truth,  but  wisely  patient  of  the  slow  advance  of  others 
to  the  same  tnith,  would  be  trampled  under  foot  and  trodden 
out  in  the  fierce  conflict. 

Will  this  be  the  worst?  Lay  bc»fore  the  intelligent  and 
educated — the  higher  classes  ;  lay  before  the  intelligent  whose 
education  is  practical  life  and  experience,  the  artisans  and 
manufacturers  of  England,  the  remorseless  alternative — ^the 
Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  none ;  subscribe  the  whole 
creed  of  Pope  Pius,  or  renounce  that  of  the  Apostles; — 
what  man  of  reason  and  common  sense  does  not  foresee — 
what  Christian  does  not  shudder  at  the  issue  ? 

We  would  close  with  one  solemn  and  amicable  question:  Are 
we — the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestimt  Christian  Churches 
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—the  sole  competitors  for  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  ? 
Is  there  not  an  Antichriat  equjilly  formidable  to  both  ?  Is 
thia  the  heat  way  of  meeting  our  common  adversary,  this  inter- 
necine, this  irreconcilable  strife  among  ourselves — thia  louder 
triumph,  it  should  seem,  over  a  few  deserters  from  each  other's 
ranks,  than  for  the  reclaiming  a  host  of  total  unbelievers? 
What  is  wanted  is  a  Christianity — not  for  a  few  monks,  or 
monk-like  men ;  not  for  a  small  imaginative  past-worahipping 
aristocracy;  no,  nor  for  a  pious,  unreasoning  peasantry — but 
for  men  of  the  world  (not  of  this  world,  as  we  may  tauntingly 
be  asserted  to  mean),  but  men  who  ever  feel  that  their  present 
sphere  of  duty,  of  virtue,  of  usefulness  to  mankind  lies  in  this 
world  on  their  way  to  a  higher  and  better^men  of  intelligence, 
activity,  of  exemplary  and  wide-working  goodness — men  of 
faith,  yet  men  of  truth,  to  whom  truth  is  of  God,  and  to  whom 
nothing  is  of  God  that  is  not  true — men  wJiose  religion  is  not 
sadly  and  vainly  retrospective,  but  present  and  hopefully 
prospective.  It  is  our  fixed  persuasion  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  is,  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
hereafter  to  the  end  of  time,  can  be  no  more  than  a  powerful 
sect  (we  mean  no  offence) — a  sect,  it  may  be,  of  increasing 
power ;  but  an  alt-comprehending,  all-reconciling — a  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  only  real  sense  of  that  phrase,  it  can  never  be. 
The  shadow  on  the  aimdial  of  the  King  of  Judah  once  went 
back  ten  degrees ;  the  Jesuits  once  forced  back  the  human  mind 
for  a  certain  period  to  the  religion  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  time 
resumed  its  natural  course,  and  human  intelligence  will  so 
piu'sue  its  onward  way.  The  word  of  God  is  alone  immutable, 
and  that  part  of  Christianity  (however  it  may  have  been 
developed)  whicii  is  the  work  of  God,  that  alone  has  the  power 
of  endurance  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  indwelling  spirit  of 
Christ,  not  confined  to  one  narrow  discipline,  to  one  visible 
polity,  is  still  to  be  developed  in  more  abundant  power,  to 
exalt,  to  purify  the  Primal  Idea  of  Christianity,  the  true,  the 
eternal,  the  immutable,  the  real  'Dominus  nobiacum'  which  is 
commingled  witli  our  Inimiinity. 
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VII. 
RELATION  OF  THE  CLERGY  TO   THE  PEOPLE."^ 

(September,  1846.) 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  countless  pam- 
plilets  and  volumes  called  fortli  by  the  ^reat  religious  contro- 
versy now  raging  in  France;  remarkable  not  only  from  the 
cliaracter  and  position  of  tlie  author,  whose  manner  of  writing, 
with  all  its  excellences  and  defects,  is  here  displayed  in  singular 
distinctness ;  but  also  as  revealing  more  fully  the  real  nature 
of  the  contest,  the  aims  of  the  conflicting  parties,  the  moral 
lorce  at  the  command  of  either,  the  principles  of  (we  fear) 
tlieir  irreconcilable  hostility.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  have  any 
clear  statement  of  ]M.  ^Michelet's  own  religious  views:  his 
manifesto  is  sufficiently  distinct  on  the  points  against  which  he 
wti;.M'S  war  ;  on  his  terms  of  peace  he  is  silent  or  vague.  His 
wurk  begins  with  tliese  sentences : — '  II  s'agit  de  la  Famille.' 
In  otlier  words,  the  domestic  happiness,  and  we  will  add  (sup- 
posing ]\I.  Miclielet  to  state  the  (question  fairly),  if  the  domes- 
tic happiness,  the  virtue,  of  France  is  at  issue.  *The  home  is 
in  question — tliat  asylum  in  which,  after  all  its  vain  struggles 
and  disappointed  illusions,  the  heart  would  fain  have  repose. 
We  retiu'n  weary  to  our  fireside — do  we  find  repose?  We 
mast  not  dissemble  ;  we  must  frankly  avow  the  real  state  of 
things.  There  is  within  the  family  a  serious  difference;  the 
most  serious  of  all.  We  may  converse  with  our  mothers,  our 
wives,  our  daughters,  about  subjects  on  which  we  converse  with 

'  Da  PrC.'rr,  dc  la  Ft'm,He,  d^  In  Fumille.    Par  J.  Micholct.    5»«  6dition.    Paris, 
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indiSerent  peraous,  on  buHineGS,  on  the  news  of  the  day — but 
not  on  subjects  which  touch  the  heart  and  the  moral  life,  OB 
eternity,  reb'gion,  the  soul,  and  God.  Take  tlie  moment  when 
it  would  be  moist  delightful  to  withdraw  yoiu^'lf  with  your 
family  into  some  common  subject  of  thought  and  feeling,  in 
the  quiet  of  the  evening,  around  the  family  board.  There,  in 
your  own  home,  by  your  own  fireside,  do  you  venture  to  speak 
on  these  subjects  ?  Your  mother  shakes  her  head  in  sadness, 
your  wife  contradicts,  your  daughter  shows  her  disapprobation 
by  her  silence :  they  are  on  one  side  of  the  table,  you  on  the 
other,  and  alone.  One  would  suppoee,  that  in  the  midst  of  them, 
opposite  to  you,  is  seated  some  invisible  person,  to  controvert 
all  you  say.  Do  we  wonder  that  such  is  the  state  of  the  family  ? 
Our  wives  and  daughters  are  brought  up,  are  governed,  by  our 
ejiemiea ;' — the  enemy,  M.  Michelet  explains  himself  with  un- 
hesitating frankness,  ia  the  priest  I 

If  we  were  about  to  throw  ourselves  headlong  into  this  con- 
flict, we  should  be  much  disposed  (our  readers  must  excuse  the 
levity  for  the  aptness  of  the  illustration)  to  adopt  in  serious 
earnestness  the  prayer  of  the  honest  Irishman,  who  rushed  into 
the  thick  of  an  irresiBtible  fray,  shouting, '  God  grant  I  may 
take  the  right  side!'  Such,  however,  is  not  our  design;  we 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  peace  at  home,  without  embark- 
ing in  our  neighbour's  religious  qiuurela.  Yet  the  Christianity 
of  the  whole  world  is  bound  together  by  deep  and  untraceable 
sympathies;  it  has  many  common  interests,  even  where  the 
interests  appear  most  adverse  ;  many  secret  influences  emanate 
from  the  most  hostile  forms  of  faith,  which  bring  them  into 
the  most  strange  and  unexpected  relationship.  There  ia  an 
unity  among  the  lovers  of  peace  and  true  Christian  love,  which 
places  men  of  the  most  opposite  and  conflicting  views  together 
upon  a  calm  and  commanding  height.  The  same  principles  are 
at  work  under  the  most  despotic  and  most  democratic  forms  of 
Church  polity.  In  the  Free  Chiurch  movement  in  .Scotland 
there  is  a  strong  Hildebrandine  element^and  Ireland  claims 
the  right  of  resisting  the  infulliMc  authority  of  Rome,  when 
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Rome  would  command  peace  and  order.  The  great  abstract 
question  of  education  by  the  Church,  or  by  the  State,  is  of 
universal  interest :  the  incorporation,  or  the  dissociation  of 
religion  from  the  general  system  of  instruction.  Yet  the 
manner,  and  even  the  principles  on  which  the  position  and 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  that  system  will  be  discussed,  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  country.  In  France,  at 
present,  the  Cluirch  proclaims  itself  the  advocate  of  full  liberty 
of  education  ;  the  University  rests  its  exclusive  claim  on  what 
it  asserts  to  be  the  public  weal,  the  actual  constitution  and  the 
genius  of  the  better  and  more  French  part  of  the  people,  on 
its  nationality  as  established  after  the  revolution.  The  clergy 
assert  their  right  to  open  scliools  and  seminaries  upon  the 
broad  principles  of  religious  freedom ;  their  opponents  disclaim 
all  hostility  to  true  religion — but  in  report,  in  novel,  and  in 
treatise,  denounce  the  irreclaimable  Jesuitism  which,  openly 
and  contrary  to  law,  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
public  mind  ;  and  which,  if  not  the  boast  (nous  sonunes  tons 
Jesuites),  has  been  the  incautious  admission  of  at  least  one 
ardent  writer. 

Is  then  the  Christianity  on  which  M.  Miehelet,  and  those 
who  think  and  feel  with  M.  Miehelet,  would  open  as  he  asserts 
their  inmost  hearts  to  their  mothers  and  their  wives,  but  on 
which  the  stern  voice  of  the  priest  interdicts  all  sympathy, 
communion,  and  harmony — is  this  the  religion — ^we  say  not  of 
the  Gospel  in  our  high  Protestant  sense,  but — of  such  a  more 
rational  and  practically  spiritualized  Koman  Catholicism  as  it 
were  the  worst  arrogance  of  exclusiveness  to  deny  might  be 
imagined  to  arise,  not  by  rudely  rending  off,  but  by  quietly 
dropping  the  more  unevangelic  doctrines,  and  the  haughty  pre- 
tensions irreconcilable  with  a  more  enlightened  age :  such  as 
might  arise  in  the  Church  of  Bossuet  and  F^nelon,  purified  in 
the  fire  of  revolutionary  degradation  and  suffering,  taught 
wisdom  and  humility  by  the  sad  remembrance  of  times  when 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  feelings  were  alike  extinguished  ; 
uouHcious  of  itn  own  (h'Iin<|uencies  (for  the  Church  of  Fenelon, 
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of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  waa  the  Church  of  Dubois  and  Kohan)  j 
above  all,  national  as  becomes  the  Churoh  of  a  great  nalion  ; 
intelligent  aa  becomes  that  of  an  intellectual  people ;  without 
the  dishonest  concession  or  compromise  of  one  true  Christian 
principle,  but  with  no  needless  opposition  to  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  ;  a  purely  and  sublimely  moral  and  religious,  not 
a  turbulent  political  power? — Is  it  religion  with  any  depth 
and  vitality,  with  any  definite  creed,  with  any  commanding 
authority  over  the  conscience,  with  any  active  zeal,  any  sincere 
love  of  Christ  and  his  faith  in  its  purity  ?  Is  it  more  than  a 
sometliing  cold  and  negative— the  fastidious  or  indignant 
repudiation  of  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  an  antiquated 
faith — more  than  a  conscientious  aversion,  justified  by  profound 
historical  inquiry,  for  the  evils  of  the  Co'nfeasional,  with  its 
manuals  of  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  crimes ;  for  the 
Direction,  with  its  dangerous  intimacies  and  morbid  excite- 
ments ;  the  ultramontane  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
revival  of  alt  the  frauds  and  puerilities  of  medijeval  miracle  ? 
What  religion,  what  Christianity  would  M.  Michelet  propose 
in  place  of  that  form  of  the  faith  wbicli  he  considers  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  state  of  the  male  mind  in  France  ? 
What  power,  what  influence  would  he  leave  to  the  priest  ? 
wliat  should  be  his  intercourse  with  the  family  ?  what  his 
social  and  political  position  ?  To  us  the  writer's  lofty  phrases 
of '  the  modern  spirit,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  future '  (de  I'eaprit 
modeme,  de  la  liberte,  et  dc  I'avenir),  convey  no  clear  sense  ; 
hut  they  are  coupled  with  some  significant  and  ill-boding  ex- 
pressions about  deinocraticai  sermons,  which  M.  Michelet 
appears  to  hail  aa  the  only  hope  of  improvement  in  the  clergy. 
Now  we  must  assert  oiur  impartial  aversion  to  democratic  as 
well  as  to  absolutist  sermons.  If,  as  a  distinguished  partisan  of 
the  Church  party  has  boldly  declared,  it  is  a  contest  between 
the  sons  of  the  Crusaders  and  the  sons  of  Voltaire,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  hold  our  sympathies  in  abeyance.  We  are  aa 
little  disposed  to  that  Mahometan  fire  and  sword  Christianity, 
as  Ui  the  Antichrist ian  philosophism  of  Ferney. 
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We  are  bouud,  indeed,  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  the 
lu'ightof  injustice  to  represent  M.  Michelet,  the  historian,  as  an 
infidel  writer,  or  even  as  hostile  to  Koman  Catholic  Christianity. 
The  strong  charges  of  inconsistency  which  are  brought  against 
him  are  liis  fullest  exculpation.  Striking  and  eloquent  passages 
from  his  History  in  favour  of  the  monkish  system,  the  power  of 
the  Paj)acy,  the  celibacy  of  the  derpy,  are  adduced  in  trium- 
phant refutation  of  his  arguments  in  the  present  controversy. 
But  even  if  these  passages  expressed  the  mature  and  deliberate 
opinions  of  M.  Michelet,  occurring  as  they  do  in  their  proper 
historical  place,  with  reference  to  a  remote  age,  and  a  totally 
different  state  of  civiliziition,  we  must  pronounce  them  utterly 
irrelevant,  and  Avithout  any  legitimate  bearing  on  the  present 
(question.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
watchful  industry  with  which  every  attempt  to  treat  the  Papacy 
and  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  fairness  and  sound 
philosophy,  is  seized  upon  as  an  extorted  concession  of  Pro- 
testant prejudice  to  the  power  of  truth  ;  as  an  unwilling  homage 
to  the  majesty  of  Kome  ;  as  an  approximation  worthy  of  every 
encouragement,  to  a  recognition  of  the  perpetual  supremacy, 
the  irrepealable  sanctity  of  the  whole  creed  and  all  the  usages 
of  Papal  Christianity.  As  if  any  form  of  Christian  belief  was 
without  its  beneficial  power ;  as  if  any  amoimt  of  engrafted 
human  invention  could  absolutely  obscure  the  blessed  light  of 
Christ's  faith  :  more  especially  a  form  of  that  faith  so  wonder- 
fidly,  we  will  ventiu-e  to  add  providentially,  self-adapted  to  the 
dark  ages,  as  that  great  Papal  system,  which  it  is  as  impossible 
to  contemplate  without  awe,  and  even  admiration  and  respect, 
as  without  gratitude  that  in  his  good  time  Grod  was  pleased 
either  to  shatter  it  to  the  ground,  or  to  allow  it  to  sink  into 
natural  decay  and  dissolution. 

But  this,  in  truth,  is  a  writer  whom  we  scarcely  think  it  fair 
to  bind  down  to  the  full  meaning  of  his  own  most  forcible  and 
brilliant  passages.  M.  Michelet  is  an  historian  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  and  in  some  of  the  qualifications  of  that 
noblest  literary  function,  unrivalled,  or  almost  unrivalled,  in  the 
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present  day.  He  is  profound  and  indefatigable  in  reaearch  ;  in 
his  compusitiun  he  has  a  lingular  felicity  of  arranging  and 
grouping  his  facts  almost  in  a  dramatit;  form ;  some  parts  of 
his  narrative  past  like  scenes  before  the  imagination ;  be  has 
practised  skill  and  at  times  consummate  success,  not  merely  in 
the  description,  but  in  the  impersonation  of  character  ;  he  has 
wonderful  power  in  throwing  himself  batk  into  other  periods, 
and  env-ironing  himself,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  incidents  of  the 
time — he  lives,  and  makes  us  live  among  the  men,  and  the 
deeds,  the  passions  and  opinions  of  each  successive  period  :  and 
the  age  too  lives  again ;  it  is  M,  Michelet's  boast,  and  no 
ungrounded  boast,  constantly  to  renew  its  actual,  peculiar, 
characteristic  life.  But  in  all  these  points  it  is  the  ambition 
of  M.  Alichelet  to  be  always  striking.  From  his  diligent,  and, 
we  believe,  conscientious  study  of  the  old  chronielea  and  records, 
he  is  constantly  picking  out,  usually  with  judgement,  always 
with  acuteness,  the  slighter  discriminating  touches  or  inci- 
dents, the  epigrams  as  it  were  of  history :  but  on  these  he 
often  lays  very  undue  stress.  He  is  so  perpetually  straining 
after  the  drama,  and  poetiy,  and  romance  of  history,  as  some- 
times almost  to  leave  out  the  history  itself.  Instead  of  the 
calm  and  equable  flow  of  the  historian,  rising  occasionally  to 
majesty,  or  stooping  almost  to  familiarity,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  we  have  a  succession  of 
lively  and  picturesque  chapters,  in  which  after  all  we  find  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  events.  M.  Michelet,  in  short, 
is  often  a  brilliant  writer  on  history,  rather  than  an  liistorian. 
He  will  not  accuse  ub  of  estimating  his  ambition  too  low,  when 
we  say  that  he  aspires  to  be  the  Shakspeare  and  Walter  Scott 
as  well  as  the  Livy  and  Tacitus  of  French  history ;  but  there 
are  two  other  unlucky  weaknesses  in  M.  Michelet,  which  even 
our  sincere  admiration  of  his  genius  must  not  permit  us  to 
disgiuse — one  a  dreamy  sentimental  ism,  the  other  a  claptrap 
adulation  of  national  vanity,  to  which  neither  the  English 
dramatist  nor  the  novehst  condescend,  though  possessing  the 
privilege  of  poetry  and  romance.     From  the  first  they  were 
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preserved  by  their  uuisculine  good  sense,  from  the  latter  by  the 
(|uiet  consciousness  of  English  greatness.  Of  M.  Michelet's 
peculiar  style  and  taste  the  volume  before  us  abounds  with 
striking  illustrations ;  but  in  those  extracts  for  which  alone  we 
shall  trespass  on  the  *  Pretre '  we  must  be  extremely  guarded 
and  careful.  We  are  far  too  serious  on  such  subjects  to  pursue 
througliout  this  history  of  spiritual  flirtation,  especially  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  such  high,  and  we  believe  blameless,  names, 
in  the  satiric  and  glowing  manner  of  our  author.  What  pre- 
sent justification  M.  Michelet  may  have  for  thus  withdraw- 
ing tlie  veil  from  the  Confessional,  from  the  intercourse  of  .the 
Director  with  liis  spiritiuil  charge,  and  from  the  perilous  work- 
ings of  religious  QuietiKm,  we  feel  no  temptation  to  inquire ; 
but  tliere  are  two  grave  and  solemn  questions  on  which  this 
book  and  this  whole  controversy  cannot  but  fix  every  reflective 
mind,  and  on  wliich  we  sliall  presume  to  offer  a  few,  but  we 
trust  dispassionate,  observations :  the  importance  of  the 
Family — of  domestic  virtue  and  happiness — to  the  peace  and 
advancement  of  Europe,  especially  of  France ;  and  the  relation 
of  the  Christian  clergy  to  their  people.  With  these  two  ques- 
tions is  connected  a  tliird,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — a  subject 
which  abroad  is  assuming  no  inconsiderable  importance  even 
in  the  Soman  Catliolic  Church  ;  and,  as  may  hereafter  appear, 
is  not  altogether  witliout  reviving  interest  among  ourselves. 

It  may  sound  trite,  even  to  puerility,  that  in  the  present 
social  condition  the  Family  is  the  sole  guarantee  for  the 
stability  of  the  State.  In  the  powerlessness  of  government  in 
the  western  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  one  great  counter- 
poise to  that  anarcliy  which  is  perpetually  impending  from  the 
ambition,  the  insubordinate  passions,  the  means  of  agitating 
tlie  public  mind  througli  the  press,  and  even  from  the  talents, 
eloquence,  and  greatness  of  those  adventurers  of  society,  who 
are  constantly  at  every  hazard,  even  of  the  peace  of  their 
country,  at  every  sacrifice,  even  of  their  own  happiness  or  their 
own  lives,  determined  to  force  their  way  to  distinction.  This 
is  the  solid  and  substantial  weight  of  those  whose  family  ties 


bind  them  to  social  order.  The  husbands  and  the  fathers  are 
the  true  couBervatives ;  their  wives  aud  children  are  hoetages 
for  civil  peace.  The  youth  who  is  loose  upon  the  world  is  a 
republican  by  nature ;  he  has  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  political  confusion.  In  France  the  history  of  the  country 
has  been  almost  a  long  revolution  since  1789  ;  and  every  great 
general  and  distinguished  statesman  has  puehed  his  way  to 
fortune  by  his  energy  and  talents,  because  all  barriers  were 
thrown  down  before  energy  and  talent.  And  that  this  revo- 
lution should  not  continue;  that  the  future  history  of  France 
should  not  bo  like  that  which  Louis  Blanc  has  written — or 
rather  that  which  Louis  Blanc  would  wish  to  write — not  a 
succession  of  republican  almrtions,  of  wild  conspiracies  against 
all  order  and  government,  of  Saint  Simoiiianism,  Fourrierism, 
and  every  other  strange  scheme  for  the  complete  regeneration, 
as  it  is  called,  of  society, — nay,  still  worse,  of  actual  convulsion 
and  sanguinary  strife:  that  the  political  condition  of  France 
and  of  other  countries  who  are  or  may  become  like  France, 
should  rather  be  the  salutary  agitation  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment, the  ardent  but  not  reckless  collision  of  well  organ- 
ized parties,  formed  on  recognized  principles,  and  nobly  striving 
for  ascendancy — not  an  et«mal  anarchy,  a  chronic  state  of  dis- 
solution, till  the  weary  world  yearns  for  the  peace  of  some 
strong  despotism — the  one  guarantee  for  all  this,  under  (rod, 
is  the  Family — the  Family  bound  together  by  strong  love,  and 
consciously  holding  its  happiness  upon  the  t«nure  of  public 
order.  If  there  be  any  tnith  in  M,  Michelet's  statement  that 
this  source  and  pledge  of  peace,  the  Family,  is  threatened  by 
the  intrusion  of  a  dissociating,  not  harmonizing  religion;  if 
the  influence  of  the  priest  is  producing  a  wide  and  general 
estrangement  between  the  sexes  (les  pr^tres  —  les  cnvieux 
naturels  du  manage  et  de  la  vie  de  famille);  if  the  men  in 
opinion,  in  sentiment,  in  sympathy,  are  all  on  one  aide  as  to 
the  most  momentous  questions  which  can  occupy  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart,  and  the  females  on  the  other ;  the  only 
cons^jlntioii  will  be  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  endure ; 
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tliat  parents  and  husbands  will  assert  their  power  and  authority, 
and  a  general  insurrection  of  the  better  feelings  will  repel  the 
invader  from  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  happiness.  But  how 
fearfully  will  this  reaction  operate  upon  religion,  thus  brought 
into  collision  by  its  unwise  apostles  with  all  the  holier  and 
better  feelings  of  mankind  I  Nor  is  this  domestic  virtue  and 
happiness  in  France  of  light  comparative  hazard.  Of  all  things 
it  is  most  difficult  to  estimate  the  comparative  morality,  iu 
certain  points,  of  diffident  countries,  or  that  of  the  same 
country  at  different  jx^riods.  But  for  the  first  time  in  later 
French  history  (must  we  not  ascend  almost  to  St.  Ix>uis  for 
an  earlier  precedent  of  this  moral  phenomenon?)  the  Court  of 
France  has  set  the  hi;^h  example  of  domestic  virtue.  We  pro- 
fess to  Ik?  utterly  and  liappily  ignorant  of  the  scandal  of  the 
upper  orders  in  Paris ;  but  that  men  of  observation,  and  not 
entirely  secluded  from  the  world,  can  be  ignorant  of  such 
things,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  a  great  change.  At  what  former 
time  has  not  Europe  rung  with  the  deeds  of  the  accomplished 
and  shameless  raujmms  and  rottes  of  Paris?  The  statesmen 
whom  we  could  name  as  examples  of  every  amiable  as  well  as 
of  every  high  and  honourable  virtue  may  not  fairly  represent 
their  whole  class ;  but  at  least  that  class  is  not  represented  by 
the  liichelieus  and  so  forth  of  old.  Notwithstanding  the  noisy 
and  extravagant  enormities  in  which  the  drama  and  romance 
of  Paris  delight  to  revel,  we  l>elieve  that  domestic  virtue  has 
greatly  advanced  both  in  the  upper  and  the  middle  classes — the 
bourgeoisie  (according  to  M.  liouis  Blanc,  the  actual  nders  of 
the  country) — since  the  Revolution.  The  security  of  property, 
no  doubt,  is  with  this  class  another  great  guarantee  against 
political  confusion ;  but  it  is  the  Family  which  adds  weight 
and  sanctity  to  property;  and  both  an>  einlmrked  in  a  common 
cause  by  common  interest . 

Such  Inking  the  tremendous  hazard — the  domestic  harmony 
and  happiness,  and  with  the  domestic  harmony  and  happiness 
the  domestic  morals,  and  with  the  morals  the  only  firm  security 
against  an  eternal  succession  of  revolutionaiy  movements — is 
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there  any  rtal  ground  for  tlie  jealoua  approheusiona  of  M. 
Michelet  and  his  followers  ?  la  the  religion  now  struggling  to 
regain  its  lout  ascendancy  the  enemy,  instead  of  the  harbinger, 
of  peace?  Would  it  enter  into  the  family,  not  to  purify  and 
elevate,  but  to  disturb — not  to  soften,  to  refine,  to  assert  the 
dignity  and  aiithority  of  the  primary  domestic  relation,  but 
rather  to  weaken  or  paralyse  that  which  in  the  Homao  Catholic 
Church  ia  the  holy  sacrament  of  matrimony  ?  la  it  hostile 
only  to  the  godless  and  frantic  doctrines  of  Jacobinism,  or  to 
that  real  advancement  in  freedom  and  civilization  which  is  the 
better  sense  of  that  pregnant  word  *  progress  ? '  This  is  the 
practical  absorbing  question,  far  more  than  any  one  connected 
either  with  the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  Church;  it  is  with 
tho  moral  working  on  society  that  society  at  least  is  most 
concerned. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  the  converse  of  this  statement ;  let 
us  hear  the  pleadings  on  tliis  delicate  point  frooi  the  opposite 
side.  Has  real  religion  found  its  only  repose  in  those  who,  as 
their  sensitive  being  more  profoundly  needs  its  consolations,  in 
every  age  have  been  its  most  successful  teachers;  who  have 
converted  heathen  kingdoms,  and  reared  up  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  Christian  saints  ?  Is  the  wife  the  object  of  the 
especial  care  of  the  priest,  because  she  alone  has  her  heart  open 
to  the  sacred  persuasives  of  the  faith — and  with  the  apostolic 
aim,  that  tho  unbelieving  husbund  may  l)e  sanctified  by  the 
believing  wife  ?  Is  it  ao,  noi  in  order  to  '  lead  ailly  women 
captive'  to  foolish  or  harassing  superstitions,  but  tliat  tho 
legitimate  influence  of  woman  may  l)e  employed  in  subduing 
by  the  sweet  lessons  of  maternal  religion  that  anarchy  of  fierce 
passions  to  which  (if  the  modem  romances  have  any  touch  of 
reality)  the  youth  of  Paris,  and  those  who  crowd  from  all  parts 
of  France  to  all-engulphing  Paris,  are  cast  forth  in  perilous 
freedom ;  and  that  social  anarchy  which  is  constantly  threatened 
by  tho  conflict  of  these  individual  anarchs?  Is  it  the  noble, 
the  Christian  ambition  of  the  clergy  thus  to  IntToduce  a 
counterpoise  to  the  still   dominant   irreligion  of  the  present 
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instnictnrs  and  leaders  of  the  public  mind?  Is  it,  to  be  more 
]Kirticular,  throu^li  one  pjirent  at  least,  to  prepare  the  young 
mind  for  the  dan«;eroiis  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  un-Christianizing 
ordeal  of  the  colle^^e  or  the  imiversity?  Is  it  to  fight  the 
^reut  kittle  of  the  faith  in  the  only  field  where  it  can  be 
fouj^lit  with  success? — where  the  evil  is  so  deeply-rooted,  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil?  In  a  word,  is  it  the  human- 
izing, and  socializing,  and  immortalizing  spirit  of  true  Christi- 
anity, wliich  is  thus  gnulually  to  Ik?  infused  into  the  ill- 
cemented  fabric  of  society  ?  or  is  it  only  the  galvanic  life  of 
Jesuitism,  which  after  some  strong  and  painfid  paroxysms 
will  give  kick  the  weary  Innly  to  incurable  dissolution  and 
di'cay  ? 

Time  alone  will  sliow  the  issue  of  this  conflict,  in  which  we 
have  no  intention  to  engage  as  partisans,  still  less  the  pre- 
sumption to  offer  our  mediation.  Ihit  the  occasion  tempts 
us,  in  a  spirit  altogether  undogmatic  and  uncontroversial,  to 
enter  (at  far  less  length  indeed  than  sucli  topics  would  require) 
on  some  questions,  wliich  we  are  persuaded  are  of  the  greatest 
imj)ortance  to  mankind ;  on  which  depends  the  true  develop- 
ment (a  word  much  misused)  of  our  religion,  at  least  in  its 
moral  and  social  energies ;  its  wonderful  power  of  self-accommo- 
dation to  all  the  inevitable  changes  in  the  manners,  habits,  and 
opinions  of  mankind ;  its  predicted  authority  *  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.' 

The  nature  of  the  religion  to  be  taught,  and  permanently  to 
1)0  maintained  throughout  Christendom,  does  not  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  abstract  and  speculative  doctrines,  or  on  the 
ritual  of  the  Church,  but  on  the  manner  of  the  teaching  also— 
in  other  words,  on  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  people. 
What,  then,  above  and  Ix'yond  their  great  and  undeniable 
function  of  officiating  in  the  church  and  at  the  altar,  of  con- 
ducting the  rites,  and  administering  the  Sacraments,  is  that 
proper  superintendence  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  each  individual 
under  their  charge,  which  they  can  assume,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  with  safety  to  themselves,  with  blessing  to 
mankind  ? 
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We  are  inclined,  at  tbe  risk  of  every  suspicion  of  prejudice, 
and  without  dissembling  the  defects  and  abuses  inseparable 
from  every  system,  which  must  be  carried  out  by  men  of  every 
degree  of  zeal,  conscientiousnees,  or  fidelity,  to  consider  the 
theory  of  the  Church  of  England  as  that  which  for  the  present 
state  of  the  Christian  mind  is  nearest  to  perfection.  This 
theory  of  coiu«b  breaks  up  all  vaat  overgrown  parishes  into 
smaller  practicable  circuits,  or  at  least  supplies  them  with 
ministers  of  religion  answerable  to  their  extent.  The  theory 
we  apprehend  to  be  this; — that  in  every  parish  (besides  the 
general  pastoral  care  of  the  clergy  over  the  education  of  the 
young)  every  mature  and  reasonable  Christian  should  have  a 
clergyman  whom  he  can  consult  under  all  religious  doubts,  and 
even  moral  difficulties,  which  may  perplex  his  mind ;  that  he 
should  command  bis  presence  in  sickness  and  on  the  death- 
bed ;  that  whenever  he  needs  advice  or  consolation  he  should 
be  sure  of  receiving  it  with  affectionate  promptitude,  and  ivith 
profound  interest  in  his  welfare:  but  that  in  ordinary  cases 
the  Christian  should  be  governed  entirely  by  his  own  con- 
science— that  conscience  of  course  awakened  and  enlightened 
by  the  reguhu  exhortations  from  the  pulpit,  or  even  private  and 
friendly  admonition,  administered  with  discretion.  The  Con- 
fessional, we  cannot  be  too  devoutly  thankful  to  Almighty 
God,  has  never  been  part  of  the  Protestant  English  ritual. 
And  it  is,  perhaps,  the  gravest  practical  question  raised  by  M. 
Michelet's  work,  whether  the  confessional  will  be  long  endured 
by  Roman  Catholic  France.  We  perceive  indeed  some  ycam- 
iuga  in  a  certain  school  among  ourselves  after  this  practice ; — 
at  least  after  that  which  promises  the  sacerdotal  power,  which 
they  oovet,  but  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  more  legitimate 
means,  the  priestly  absolution.  But  though  here  and  there, 
from  that  passion  for  novelty  which  disguises  itself  under 
reverence  for  ancient  usage,  it  may  acquire  somo  votaries; 
though  even  in  the  form  of  religion  the  most  opposed  to  every- 
thing wliich  is  thought  popish,  something  very  congenial  may 
creep  in,  as  the  confidential  relation  of  'experiences'  to  the 
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favourite  preacher ;  yet  the  jealous  household  seclusion  of  Eng- 
lish manners  will  secure  us  from  any  great  or  dangerous  abuse 
of  this  influence.  The  Englishman  would  repel  the  private 
entry  of  the  clergyman,  if  he  thought  his  visits  too  frequent  or 
assiduous,  as  he  would  that  of  the  Queen's  officer,  from  the 
inviolable  castle  of  his  home. 

The  age  of  the  confessional <,  of  spiritual  direction  according 
to  the  sense  which  it  bore  during  the  Jesuit  dominion  over  the 
human  mind,  is  gone  by.     It  is  fatal  to  the  clergy,  whom  it 
invests  in  power  too  great  for  mortal  man — in  power,  when 
assigned  to  an  order  gathered  from  all  classes  and  characters  of 
men,  destructive  of  proper  religious  influence: — and  no  less 
fatal,  we  are  persuaded,  to  pure  Christian  morality  and  to  high 
Christian  virtue.     There  is,  to  our  calm  judgement,  a  primary 
and  irremediable  incompatibility  with  the  true  rules  of  Chris- 
tian responsibility  in  this  al>solute  assumption  of  dominion  on 
one  side  over  the  inward  l)eing  of  our  fellow,  and  the  surrender 
of  it  on  the  other.     The  great  broad  principles  of  Christian 
law  and  of  Christian  duty  can  never  be  mistaken.     The  health- 
ful conscience,  in  the  general  conduct  of  life,  even  in  the  dis- 
charge of  religious  8er\'ice,  ought  to  be  its  own  suflicient  guide. 
It  is  as  sure  a  symptom  of  mental  or  spiritual  disease  to  be 
constantly  consulting  the  priest,  as  of  bodily  malady  or  vale- 
tudinarianism   to    be    constantly   consulting    the    physician. 
There  are  fearful,  painful,  miserable  sicknesses  of  both  mind 
and  spirit ;  and  in  God's  name  let  them  have  all  which  skill, 
and   gentleness,  and  wisdom,  and   Christian   consolation   and 
instruction  can  bestow.     Let  the  mind  wliich  is  afflicted  by 
racking  doubt  have  the   pious   adviser  to  satisfy  its  fearful 
questionings.     Be  there  the  learned   divine  to  grapple  with 
wayward  scepticism — with  the  daring  desperation  of  the  un- 
believer.    Let  those  perhaps  more  dangerous   doubts   which 
arise  from  redoubled  and  extreme  affliction — the  maddening 
and  wicked  thought  of  the  injustice  of  God  in  seemingly  assign- 
ing all  his  blessings  to  one  class,  all  wretchedness  to  another 

be   allayed  by  wise  and  tender  argument.     Let  remorse   for 
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crime  take  counsel  on  the  best  means  of  reconciliation  with 
God — of  restitution,  or  of  reparation  for  injury  t-o  man;  let 
sorrow  never  want  the  sympathising  prayer,  the  soothing  ex- 
hortation ;  let  the  house  of  sickness  be  visited  with  kindly  and 
regular  consolation ;  the  death-bed  be  smoothed  by  the  hand 
of  Christian  hope  and  peace.  But  foster  not  habits  of  irreso- 
lution and  dependence ;  keep  not  the  mind  in  a  Netful  state  of 
anxiety ;  teach  man  consciousness  in  his  own  strength^ — that 
strength  which  God  will  give  to  all ;  encourage  no  one  to  sur- 
render himself  as  the  subject  of  morbid  moral  anatomy — to 
have  the  hand  perpetually  on  tlie  religious  pulse,  or  the  probe 
in  the  most  vit^l  parts.  It  is  still  worse  if  this  intercourse 
degenerates,  as  it  often  will,  into  a  form.  The  priest,  if  at 
times  more  rigid,  pimctilious,  and  exacting  t«  the  anxious,  will 
at  times  be  too  easy  and  compromising  to  the  more  careless. 
Confession  on  one  aide  and  absolution  on  the  other  become  acts 
of  religious  courtesy,  and  there  is  so  much  facility  in  discharg- 
ing his  debts  that  the  penitent  is  careless  how  soon  or  to  what 
extent  he  may  accumulate  a  new  score.  The  security  which  it 
gives  must  be  as  perilous  as  its  most  cruel  austerity. 

The  mental  and  spiritual  childhood  of  man  is  passed — let 
him  learn  to  go  alone  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being.  The 
clergy  must  be  constantly  supplying  motives  and  principles  for 
self-government,  not  assume  to  be  the  executive  of  human 
action.  Among  the  savages  of  Paraguay  that  might  be  a 
wise  and  beneficial  government  which,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  destructive  to  religion  itself  in  Europe.  All  attempts,  in 
Jesuit  phrase,  emmaiUotter  fam«,  will  not  merely  be  an  utter 
and  ridiculous  failure,  but  a  signal  disruption  of  all  the 
salutary  restraints  of  religion.  This  is  at  best,  even  when 
administered  neither  with  harsh  nor  harassing  severity,  nor  aa 
dangerous  facility,  but  a  religion  of  awe ;  its  votaries  may 
submit  to  the  severest  mortifications,  but  it  is  because  they 
are  enjoined;  they  may  make  the  most  prodigal  sacrifices, 
pour  their  whole  fortune  at  the  feet  of  the  priest — but  it  is 
desperate  prodigaiit}',  wnmg  forth  by  fear;  ita  obedience  is 
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servile ;  it  is  usually  the  dread  of  man  rather  than  of  the 
Maker — tlie  stem  rebuke,  the  terrible  interdict  of  the  human 
voice  ratlier  than  tlmt  of  God  witliin  the  conscience.  It  may 
antic'iiKite  and  prevent  much  crime  and  vice;  it  may  incite  to 
what  is  calliKi  virtue :  but  the  virtue  altogether  wants  the 
di|;;7iity  of  lieing  free,  spontaneous,  unforced ;  it  is  the  tribute 
of  the  slave,  wnnig  from  liim  by  a  despotic  satrap,  not  poured 
by  voluntary  love  and  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  King 
of  kings. 

Kach  of  these  objections  would  reqiure  to  be  wrought  out 
into  a  long  and  careful  chapter.  We  must  look  to  history, 
which  spi^aks  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  to  those  other 
sources  of  authentic  infonnation  which  have  ventured  to 
bet  my  tlie  secrets  of  the  Confessional.  We  must  look  aroimd 
us  at  once  witli  calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry.  Among  the 
Englisli  Roman  Catholics,  tlie  confessional  is  kept  imder,  as  it 
were,  by  the  (lep4:»n(lence  of  tlie  clergy  upon  the  hiity — by  that 
rigorous  good  sense  wliich  is  part  of  the  English  character,  and 
wliicli  cannot  but  be  maintained  by  the  constant  presence  of  a 
rival  faith.  In  Ireland,  however  it  may  seem  ineffective  or 
lenic^nt  as  to  crimes  of  blood,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  as 
regards  tlie  relations  of  man  and  woman,  not  merely  to  be 
irreproachable,  but  highly  beneficial :  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  it  is  so.  In  Southern  countries  the  result  is  far  different: 
the  fearful  revelations  in  the  early  life  of  Mr.  I^lanco  White 
are  strong  enough  as  to  Spain.  M.  Michelet  may  colour  darkly 
as  to  former  times  in  France,  yet  is  his  colouring  untrue  ?  It  is 
when  we  thus  come  to  its  practical  workings  on  a  refined  and 
dissolute  state  of  society,  that  we  feel  still  more  the  necessity, 
yet  the  difficulty,  of  confining  ourselves  within  our  appointed 
limits.  The  subject,  to  do  it  complete  justice,  demands  a  long 
historical  induction.  When  men  in  general  were  children,  the 
clergy  alone  men,  there  might  be  some  better  excuse  for  this 
perpetual  interference  of  parental  authority.  But  in  coun- 
tries where,  we  presume  not  to  siiy  from  national  temperament, 
but  from  civil  convulsions,  in  general  fatal  to  morals,  or  from 
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unknown  caiiaea,  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevails  to  a  wide 
extent;  there  it  would  be  no  liberal  courtesy,  but  a  base 
abandonment  of  truth,  to  disguise  our  conviction!*  of  its  irre- 
mediable, unavoidable  tendency  to  the  deepest  demoralization. 
When  we  see  it  stimulating  human  passions- — passions  express- 
ing themselves  in  that  ambiguous  amatory  language  whii;h 
applies  equally  to  earth  and  heaven,  but  still  betraying  the 
lower  nature  even  in  the  presence  of  such  stainless  men  as 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  or  Fenelon  (look  at  the  words  of  Madame 
dii  Chastel,  quoted  by  Michelet),  or  even  before  the  awful 
Boasuet  himself — we  almost  tremble  to  imagine  what  it  must 
have  been  at  the  command  of  the  worldly,  the  ambitious,  the 
sensual,  and  unscrupulous  priest.  Even  where  it  did  not 
perhaps  especially  and  peculiarly  corrupt  the  clergy,  did  not 
the  confessional  in  certain  hands  lower  the  general  morality  of 
nations?  Did  it  not  frame  a  system  of  evasion,  of  com- 
promise, of  equivocation,  at  which  Christendom  stood  aghast? 
For  the  Confessional  is  the  parent  of  all  those  huge  tomes  of 
casuistry  which  now  repose  in  ponderous  slumbers  on  the 
shelves  of  ecclesiastical  libraries,  but  wliich  are  ever  distilled 
into  small  manuals — even  now,  we  lament  to  say,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  younger  clergy.  This  casuistry,  as  M.  Michelet 
jiwlly  observes,  was  addressed  to  the  world  when  it  was  reeking 
with  all  the  foam  and  mire  of  the  civil  wars.  '  There  you 
read  of  criraea  which  probably  were  never  committed  but  by 
the  terrible  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Atva~or  those  Companies, 
iu  the  thirty  years'  war,  without  country,  without  law,  without 
God — vraies  Sodomea  errantes  dont  I'ancienne  eut  eu  horreur.' 
Tliia  is  among  the  strongest  points  of  the  Anti-Jesuit  party ; 
and  if  the  clergy  of  France  make  common  cause  with — if  they 
do  not  disclaim — this  education  of  the  priestly  mind  in  the 
theory  of  all  possible  or  impossible  criminality,  the  moral 
indignation  of  mankind  will  shake  off  their  yoke  as  ii  pesti- 
lence. Books  of  very  recent  date  have  been  forced  upon  our 
notice  (one  bearing  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  an  important 
pee),  of  which  we  write  with  the  calmest  deliberation,  that  if 
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a  husltand  or  tlic  father  of  a  family  knew  a  priest,  a  young 
priest,  to  liave  liad  his  mind  and  memory  infected  by  them, 
and  did  not  spurn  him  from  his  door,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a 
sin  a^iinst  tlie  God  of  purity  —  of  a  wicked  and  cowardly 
abandonment  of  Iiis  most  sacred  duties.  Those  who  are  but 
partially  read  in  this  controversy  will  find  enough  in  a  work  of 
M.  Libri.  It  is  in  vain  to  defend  these  publications,  either  as 
necessary  or  as  mere  harmless  and  traditionary  speculations. 
One  of  the  books  which  we  Iiave  seen  is  made  still  more 
offensive  by  l)eing  achipted  to  modem  use  by  a  surgeon,  who 
assorts  tluit  all  the  advanced  medical  knowledge  on  every  part 
and  condition  of  the  human  frame  is  indispensable  to  the 
pri(>st.  Even  if  any  one  of  sucli  inconceivable  monstrosities 
as  these  works  coolly  conceive  were  to  be  revealed,  by  con- 
fession or  otlierwise,  to  a  priest,  and  his  natural  and  Christian 
horror  of  such  things  did  not  at  once  direct  him  how  to  act, 
such  a  case  should  lie  reserved  for  the  bishop,  and  kept  in 
deeper  tlian  religious  silence. 

But  if  such  learning  be  so  perilous  to  the  priest's  own 
inward  sanctity — wliat  is  it  when  brought  into  contact  with 
penitents  of  every  age  and  moral  condition,  and  of  either 
sex — when,  profoundly  instructed  in  such  a  manual,  the  priest 
proceeds  to  scrutinize  tlie  secrets — perhaps  of  a  delicate  female 
heart? 

£t  ce  jeune  pretro,  qui  d^apres  vous  croit  que  le  monde  eat  encore  ce 
mondc  ciFroyable,  qui  arrive  au  confessionnal  avec  toute  cette  vilaine 
ecience,  riniagination  nieubl^e  de  cas  monstrueux — vous  le  mertez,  im- 
prudents  !  ou  comment  vous  nommerai-je,  en  fiice  d*une  enfant  qui  n'a 
pas  quittc  Ra  mere,  (^ui  ne  Fait  rien,  n^a  rien  ii  dire,  dont  le  plus  grand 
crimo  est  d  avoir  mal  appris  son  catechisme,  ou  blesso  un  papillon.— 
P.  24. 

This  is  the  deep  original  sin  of  the  whole  system.  That  it 
compels  the  minds  of  all,  young  as  old,  the  tender  maiden, 
whose  light  heart  is  as  pure  as  the  summer  foimtain,  to  dwell 
on  thoughts  from  which  they  ought  to  be  diverted  by  every 
lawful  means ;  and  not  to  dwell  on  them  only,  but  to  g^ve 
them  words,  and  that  to  a  person  of  another  sex.     What  she 
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would  scarcely  dare  to  utter  to  her  mother,  to  herself,  is,  with 
hut  a  thin  wooden  partition,  to  be  whispered,  but  distinctly 
whispered — and  tliat  not  now  to  a  hoary  and  venerable  prelate, 
not  to  a  monk  pale  with  fasting  and  emaciated  with  study  and 
prayer,  and  bowed  to  the  earth  with  premature  age — not  to 
one  who  retires  again  with  her  secret  to  his  lonely  cell — but 
one  in  the  full  vigour,  it  may  be,  of  manly  beauty,  whom  she 
meets  at  every  comer  of  the  street,  perhaps  in  her  common 
society,  and  as  a  welcome  guest  in  tlie  quiet  saloon  of  her  own 
home. 

M.  Michelet  sets  forth  with  his  usual  graphic  power,  and 
at  least  with  that  probable  truth  which  may  suggest  serious 
reflection,  another  scene  (his  pamphlet,  like  his  history,  is  all 
scenes)  in  which  a  devotee,  not  quite  so  ignorant  of  the  world, 
may  pass  from  one  excitement  to  another : — 

Quel  lieu,  je  vous  prle,  plus  puiasant  ijue  I'eglise  aur  VimaginatioQ — 
plus  riche  en  illusions,  plus  fiwtinateur  7  C'est  I'^liae  justement  qui 
ennoble  riiomroe,  rulgnire  aiUeurs,  i[ui  le  gmnJit,  I'exagire,  lui  pr6le  sa 

Voyra-TOufl  cello  Bolennelle  figure  qui,  sour  I'or  et  la  poitrpre  des 
habitn  pontificaux,  rooute  avec  In  pen»^  d'un  peuple,  la  pri^re  de  dix 
mille  honunCB,  nu  triompbal  escalier  du  cbccur  do  Sutnt-Dmis  7  Le 
Toycz-vouB  encore,  qui  sur  tout  ce  peuple  h  genous,  plane  k  la  liuutcnr 
den  ToQtes,  porte  la  t(-te  dans  Ics  cbapiteaux  parmi  les  teles  ail^es  des 
anges,  et  de  In  lance  U  foudre  7  .  .  .  Eh  bien  I  c'cat  lui  cet  arcbange 
terrible,  qui  tout  jk  I'heure  descend  pour  elle,  et  maintenant  doux  et 
facile,  yient,  lA-bns,  dons  cette  clinpclle  obficiire  I'entendre  aux  beiirca 
languiasantcs  de  rapres-midi  I  Belle  heure  I  onigeuBs  et  lendre  (et  pour- 
quoi  done  le  c<Eur  nous  tuit-il  sj  fort  ici  7).  Comnie  elle  est  d6jk  sombre 
cetre  ^gllse  7  il  n'est  pourrant  pan  tard  encore.  La  grande  rose  du  por- 
tail  tlamboie  au  Boleil  couchant.  .  .  .  Mais  c'eat  toute  autre  chose  au 
cb<EUr;  des  ombres  gmyta  s'y  ^lendent,  et  derri^re  o'eat  I'obscurit^.  .  . 
Une  chose  ^tonne  et  fait  presque  peur,  d'aussi  loin  que  I'on  regarde ; 
c'est,  tout  au  fond  de  Wglise,  ce  myst^re  de  Tieux  vitraux  qui,  netnan- 
trent  plui<  de  dcmin  pr^is,  scintillent  dans  I'ombre  comme  lui  illisibte 
grimoire  de  caractires  inconnus.  .  .  ,  La  chaptlle  n 'en  est  pas  moins 
obscure;  vous  n'en  distinguei!  pins  he  oruementB,  les d^licatcs nemirea 
qui  se  nouaicnt  h  la  voQte ;  Tombre  s'^poissisannt  Birondit  et  confond  Ics 
formes.  Mais,  coiume  si  cttte  chapelle  sombre  n'^taii  pas  encore  anez 
soiubre,  die  enferme  dana  nn  coin  I'^troit  rMtiit  de  chCne  noir,  nil  cet 
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honiTnc  emu,  cettc  fominc  treniblante,  r^unia  si  prea  Tun  de  TautvOy  vont 
causer  tout  1>aA  do  Tainour  de  Dieu. — ^Pp.  204-20G. 

We  have  done  some  violence  to  ourselves  in  quoting  this 
piisstiy^ts  of  whicli,  liowovor  brillisuit,  we  can  neither  altogether 
approve  the  spirit  or  the  tone;  but  it  furnishes  a  conclusive 
ari^ument.  WhtTo  sucli  men  can  write  fearlessly  and  un- 
ri'buked,  at  loiist  by  any  domhumt,  we  say  not  universal, 
ft't'linjjf,  of  the  conf(*ssional  in  sucli  language,  is  it  not  a  sign 
tliat  its  autliority,  and  tlierefore  tliat  its  use,  has  passed  away? 
If  not  awful,  it  must  1k.»  dangoroui?,  or  worse  than  dangerous. 
It  is  idle  to  denoimee,  a.s  some  may  l)e  inclined  to  denounce, 
the  irreverence,  the  sacrilegious  insolence,  the  impiety  of  such 
writers ;  the  j^age  is  read  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other : 
aud  how  large  a  pjirt  of  France  will  hail  it  as  the  vivid  ex- 
pression of  its  own  sentiments!  Can  the  confessional  regain 
its  awfulness  in  the  face  of  such  remonstrance — ^be  that  re- 
monstrance just  or  iic»t — with  tin*  historic  certainty  that  in  the 
Church  of  Kome  itself  it  is  but  of  recent  date?  For  though 
confession  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  the  compulsory  confession 
to  the  priest  was  iirst  enjoined  by  an  authoritative  decree  in 
the  pontilicate  of  Innocent  III." 

Christianity  must  never  be  dt»graded  to  a  mere  moral  law ; 
it  must  never  for  an  instant  forget  its  loftier  mission  of 
making  the  Invisible  visible ;  of  raising  the  soul  far  above  this 
subbmary  sphere :  })ut  while  it  is  above,  it  miLst  not  be  against 
the  moral  sentiment,  the  enlightened  moral  sentiment  of  man- 
kind; it  must  harmonize  witli  it  jealously,  severely,  and 
without   suspicion.      Priestly   influence   may   silence   it,  may 

*  Wiih  the  author  of  a  book  which  hait  just  reached  us,  Ik  la  Confennon^  et  du 
CcUftot  dc8  Prrirfs,  par  Francisque  Bouvier,  wo  would  both  willingly  aagur,  and 
devoutly  pray  for  the  increaKing  influence  of  the  Pulpit,  rather  than  of  the  Con- 
fcHsional.  This  work,  though  of  considerable  ability,  and  with  much  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  is  not.  written  in  the  calm  tone,  or  with  that  severe  accnracy  of 
loaniiug,  which  is  dcmandcil  in  this  gravu  controversy.  The  quotations  arc  strangely 
loo.«e,  some  of  the  rfferenees  incorri^t — almost  till  to  author  or  volume,  without 
chapter  or  page.  lu  one  place,  among  the  authorities  cited  is  Tripartite  (p.  414) ; 
a  nowly  discovered  ecclesiastical  historian— we  presume,  an  impersonation  of  the 
Uistoria  Tripartita. 
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pervert  it,  may  Bulwtiliite  for  it  eome  otlier  absorbing  impulse  ; 
but  tbe  indisBoluble  wedlock  of  Christian  faith  and  perfect 
morals  cannot  be  long  violated  with  impunity.  Christianity 
baa  not  emancipated  woman  to  submit  her  to  another  do- 
minion than  that  of  her  husband. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Confessional  is  nothing  to  that  of 
tbe  Diredwn.  The  confessor  receives  his  penitents  in  the 
church,  at  appointed  hours ;  the  director,  at  hia  own  time,  in 
the  private  house  :— 

Au  confefficur  on  dit  les  p^cli^'H;  on  no  lui  doit  rien  de  plus.  Au 
dircctour  on  dit  tout,  on  so  dit  soi-m^mo  et  les  aicno,  aea  ii^ires,  sea  in- 
t^rets.  Celui  h  qui  ]'on  confie  le  plus  grand  int^ret,  celui  du  mlut 
^lemel,  comment  ne  lui  confierait-on  pas  de  petita  int^rCla  temporels,  lo 
maringe  de  scs  enfants,  le  tcMiament  qu'on  projette,  etc.?  Le  (.-onfeMeur 
e»t  oblig^  nu  secret;  il  k  tail,  ou  devi-aitsoiaire.  Le  direct  cur  n'li  point 
txttn  obligation.  II  peut  reveler  ce  qu'il  snit,  suvtout  ii  un  piftre, ^  un 
autre  directeur.  Snpposons  dans  unc  ninison  une  vhigtaine  de  prC-ires 
(ou  un  pen  moina,  pnr^gard  pour  lu  loi  d'asaooiation)  qui  soieni  les  una 
confesHeurs,  les  autres  directeura  des  mfraea  pcrsonnes  ;  comnie  direc- 
leurs,  ila  pcuvcnt  dchanger  leura  renseignenicuts,  iiiettrc  en  ci>nimun  sur 
ime  table  mille  ou  deux  mille  conscieuci-s,  on  combiner  l.a  rapportB ; 
conime  lea  piicea  d'un  jeu  d'^heas,  en  rcgltr  d'avance  Igh  mouvementa, 
les  int^r^ta,  et  ae  distribuer  h  eux-mGines  les  roles  qu'ilH  doivcnt  jouer 
pour  mener  le  tout  k  leura  fins. — P.  225. 

It  is  this  Direction  wbicb,  withdrawing  confession  from  ita 
last  control — tbe  Boleranity  of  the  eburch — from  the  partial 
publicity,  the  dignity  of  a  sacred  ceremony  ^introduces  into 
the  family  one  that  is  not  of  tbe  family,  but  who  rules  it  with 
despotic  sway ;  who  knows  more  of  the  intimate  thoughta  of 
the  husband  than  the  wife,  of  the  wife's  than  her  husband; 
who  baa  an  authority  greater  than  tliat  of  tbe  parent  over  the 
child,  because  the  child  intuitively  feels  that  it  is  tbe  Director, 
not  the  parent,  who  determines  everything.  Thus  all  that  is 
delightful  in  affection,  it«  spontaneity,  is  checked  and  cliilled ; 
mutiml  confidence  passes  through  the  intervention  of  a  third 
person ;  love  itself  becomes  timid  and  surreptitious— it  haa 
lost  all  its  free  and  unrestrained  effijsion.  It  is  now  no  longer 
the  eye   of  God,  whose  eternal  providence  is  watching  over 
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tlift  development  of  the  affections,  the  growth  of  the  individual 
inordl  being,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  members  of  a 
harmonious  family  upon  each  other ;  but  the  prying,  curious, 
sleepless,  importunate,  inevitable  eye  of  a  man  —  who  is 
present  in  the  most  intimate  intercourse,  hears  every  word, 
coldly  watches  every  emotion ;  whom  habitual  hypocrisy  vainly 
attempts  to  elude,  and  habitiml  servitude  only  can  satisfy. 
This  assuredly  is  a  temptation  to  spiritual  tyranny  to  which 
human  nature  should  not  be  exposed.  A  Kodin  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  system.  The  confession,  too,  of 
one  must  involve  the  conduct  of  others :  thus  it  is  an  universal 
delation  by  a  religious  police,  with  an  espionage  in  every 
family.  The  director  is  to  the  wife  another  husband,  to  the 
friend  a  more  intimate  friend,  to  the  statesman  far  more  than 
his  secretary,  to  the  king  nearer  than  his  minister.  This 
direction,  thougli  not  confined  to  the  Jesuits,  waB  the  great 
secret  of  the  Jesuit  power ;  and,  no  doubt,  of  the  Jesuit  ruin. 
It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  how  far  the  decrepitude  of 
the  old  royal  families  of  Europe,  which  led  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Frcncli  revolutionary  principles,  may  be  traced  to  direc^ 
Hon.  Hereditary  malady,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  surrendered 
the  enfeebled  sovereign,  witliout  resistance,  to  this  secret  domi- 
nation ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  in  scarcely  any 
instance  did  this  close  religious  superintendence  restrain,  we 
say  not  the  follies,  but  the  grosser  vices  of  these  kings.  Trace 
it  from  the  soft  and  easy  rule  of  Father  Cotton  down  to 
the  Pero  Tellier,  down  to  the  accommodating  directors  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  throughout  almost  the  whole  line  of  Spanish 
Bourbons.  WTiile  even  this  poor  advantage — poor  as  fiu  as 
their  subjects  were  concerned — was  not  obtained,  the  affiedrs  of 
the  kingdom  were  left  to  upstart  favourites  made  or  unmade 
by  this  secret  influence  —  or  they  were  abandoned  to  total 
neglect.  To  maintain  that  power — that  sovereignty  above  the 
sovereign — that  abasement  of  the  temporal  below  the  spiritual 
dominion — which  the  Gregorys  and  Innocents  sought  by  the 
bolder  me^ns  of  direct  aggression,  of  haughty  pretension,  of 
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spiritual  force  and  violence,  but  wiiicli  was  far  more  fully 
esercised  by  being  behind  the  throne  rather  than  above  it — 
what  sacTifice  could  be  too  great?  ChriHtian  morality  went 
first;  had  not  Pascal,  with  hia  fearless  irony,  forbade  the 
divorce,  it  would  have  been  complete.  Monarchy,  which 
ceased  to  rule,  fell  into  contempt.  The  whole  mind  of  Koman 
Catholic  Europe,  which  by  an  education,  cold,  minute,  laborious, 
Jeauitigm  atrove  to  engross  and  keep  down  to  a  dead  level  of 
mediocrity,  woke  up  euddenly,  opened  its  wondering  eyes,  and 
mistook  the  brilliant  meteor  of  the  Voltairian  philosophy  for 
the  sunlight  of  truth.  Religion  itself,  without  the  poetry  of 
the  older  Catholicism,  or  the  more  severely  reasoning  faith  of 
Protestantism,  which  this  order  had  been  inculcating  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  on  the  peasant,  on  the  sovereign — to  wliicli 
they  had  been  endeavouring  to  enslave  literature,  arts,  philo- 
sophy— was  suddenly  found  dead.  With  all  the  rising  gene- 
ration^— as  it  would  have  seemed — at  their  disposition,  they 
had  not  a  man  of  talent  or  vigour  to  stand  in  the  breach :  it 
was  as  if  their  triumph  had  smitten  the  whole  Church  with 
liarrenness.  While  tliis  vast  spiritual  police  seemed  omni- 
potent as  omnipresent  —  while  by  every  kind  of  intrigue, 
by  correspondence  throughout  and  far  beyond  the  civilized 
nations,  by  a  freemasonry  which  communicated  with  the 
rapidity  and  the  secresy  of  the  electric  telegraph,  it  appeared 
to  rule  the  world,  it  was  put  down,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation. 
The  suppression  of  this  wonderful  Society — for  wonderful  it 
was  in  its  rise — in  its  progress  to  almost  universal  dominion 
— in  the  extraordinary  characters  of  its  first  founders— in  its 
reconqueat  of  half  Germany  from  Protestantism,  in  it*  foreign 
missions,  which,  after  astonishing  Clmstendom  with  their 
boasted  success,  were  disclaimed  by  more  than  one  Pope,  as 
compromising  the  truth  and  the  purity  of  religion ; — their 
suppression  is  the  evidence  of  their  utter  weakness  in  what 
appeared  their  hour  of  strength :  they  were  still  directors  of 
half  the  consciences  in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  wlien  they 
were  at  once  and  contemptuously  discharged.     The  Pope  was 
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compcUod  t^  abandon  tliem;  and  the  only  protectors  they 
fiMind  were  the  English  (with  whom  they  had  entered  into 
some  questionable  commercial  relations  in  America),  that 
pious  Christian  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  the  virtuous  Empress 
Catlierine  I  * 

We  return  to  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  people.  Of 
all  tlie  manifold  blessings  we  owe  to  the  Reformation,  the 
greatest  was  tliat  wliich  restored  the  minister  of  Christ  to  hia 
position  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man ;  the  abrogation  of  the 
celibacy  of  tlie  clergy ;  the  return  from  that  monastic  Chris- 
tianity, which  from  the  fourth  century  had  held  out  a  false 
model  of  perfection,  to  genuine  primitive  Christianity, 

Believing,  as  we  implicitly  do,  tlie  whole  monastic  system  to 
have  come  originally  not  from  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,  but 
from  those  of  the  Cfan;;es — not  from  the  foot  of  Carmel  or 
Lebanon,  but  of  the  Himalaya ;  believing  it  to  be  founded  on 
a  false  philosophy — the  malignity  of  matter,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  sinfulness  of  everything  corporeal ;  believing  it  to 
bo  a  dastardly  desertion  of  one-half  of  our  duty  imder  the 
pretence  of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  other — the  utter  abne- 
gation of  one  of  the  great  commandments  of  the  Law,  the 
love  of  man ;  believing  it  to  l>e  directly  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord,  who  seems  designedly  to  reject  the 
example  of  John  the  Baptist  as  appliciible  to  his  disciples; 
believing  that  the  one  or  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  can  be  thought  to  tend  that  way  relate  merely  to  the 
dangerous  and  afflicting  times  of  the  primitive  Christians; 
believing  that  the  perfection  of  Christianity  is  the  active  pei> 
formance  of  duty,  the  devotion,  the  dedication  of  every  fietculty 
of  body  and  of  mind  with  which  we  were  endowed  by  Gtod  to 
the  identical  cause  of  God  and  human  happiness ;  believing  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  any  pure  and  lofty  conception  of  the 
Godhead,  and  of  the  true  dignity  and  destination  of  man; 
believing  it  to  be  low  and  selfish  in  its  object — superstitious 

*  See  the  curiouB  recent  Tolume  of  IL  8t  FriwI; 
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and  degrading  in  ita  practices — at  best  but  a  dreamy  and 
indolent  con  i;  en  t  rati  on  of  Uie  individual  upon  Limself  under 
the  fond  BUppoeition  tliat  he  is  in  conununion  with  God — -or 
the  degradation  of  our  better  faculties  to  coarse  employmcnte, 
which  there  are  and  must  be  coarse  natures  enough  to  fulfil ; — 
yet,  with  all  this,  we  hesitate  not  to  do  justice,  and  ample 
justice,  to  individual  monks,  to  monasteries,  and  to  monas- 
ticism  itself.  In  their  time  they  have  doubtless  wrought 
incalculable  good — good  which  could  not  have  been  wrought 
without  them.  The  monk,  because  he  has  been  a  monk — ^at 
least,  because  he  has  not  been  encumbered  with  earthly  ties — 
has  been  able  to  rise  to  the  utmost  height  of  religious  self- 
sacriiice,  of  Christian  heroism  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  man. 
The  monastery,  at  leaat,  in  the  West,  has  been  the  holy  refuge 
of  much  human  wretchedness,  driven  from  the  face  of  a  hostile 
and  inhospitable  world — of  much  sin,  which  required  profound 
and  solitary  penance  —  of  much  remorse,  which  has  been 
soothed  and  softened.  They  have  taught  industrial  habits  to 
rude  and  warlike  tribes,  and  fertilized  deserts;  they  have  been 
the  asyla  of  learning  and  the  arts,  the  schools  from  which 
issued  the  moat  powerful  intellects  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  Of  their  inestimable  services,  especially  of  the  Hene- 
dictines,  to  letters,  what  lover  of  letters  would  not  bo  afraid 
lest  he  should  speak  with  less  liberal  gratitude  than  juetice 
woidd  demand  ? 

So,  too,  the  celibacy  of  the  secular  clergy — imperfectly  as  it 
was  enforced  and  perseveringly  resisted  or  eluded,  and  therefore 
constantly  producing  the  evil  of  practice  inconsistent  with 
theory,  of  life  at  war  with  the  established  laws — nevertheless,  in 
its  time,  produced  much  collateral  and  adventitious  good.  It 
was  not  merely  that  the  missionary  priest,  as  well  as  the 
niissiouary  monk,  was  better  qualified  for  the  great  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself,  by  being  unincumbered  with 
amiable  weaknesses  and  with  sympathies  which  might  liavQ 
distracted  the  energies  of  his  heart  and  soul ;  but  there  was  a 
a  profound  policy  thau  at  first  appears  in  the  st«m  measures 
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of  Gregory  VII.  to  seclude  the  clergy  from  mankind.  Not 
only  was  an  unmarried  clergy  a  more  powerful  instrument  for 
t1)c  advancement  of  the  Papal  sway,  and  an  aristocracy  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  great  spiritual  sovereignty,  which  he 
aimed  to  set  up  above  the  temporal  thrones  of  Europe ;  but  in 
the  strung  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  feudal  times,  a  married 
clergy  would  have  liccome  an  hereditary  caste,  and  finally  sunk 
back,  bearing  with  it  the  gradually  alienated  endowments  of 
the  Church  into  the  mass  of  each  nation.  But  this  view  re- 
quires far  more  than  a  passing  sentence,  and  more  indeed  than 
all  which  hereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it. 

However  it  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers,  this  whole 
question  of  the  monastic  Christianity  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
drrgy  is  by  no  mesms  idle  and  irrelevant  at  the  present  hour. 
Our  Kcclesiidolaters  are  not  content  with  the  cathedral — they 
are  looking  back  witli  fond  and  undisguised  regret  to  the 
monastery;  thoy  disdain  the  discomfited  surplice,  and  yearn 
after  the  cowl  and  the  scapulary.  When  we  have  men  not 
merely  of  recluse  and  studious  temperament,  with  the  disposition 
and  liabits  of  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  revelling  in 
subtleties  of  the  intellect  like  an  old  schoolman,  with  a  con- 
scious and  well-tried  power  of  captivating  young  minds  by 
the  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  religious  paradox ;  but  those  too 
who  have  known  the  sanctifying  blessings  and  the  sanctifying 
sorrows  of  domestic  life,  not  as  yet  indeed  condenming  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  but  holding  up  monastic  celibacy  as  a 
rare  gift,  an  especial  privilege  of  God*s  designated  saints, 
assuming  the  lofty  indignation  of  insulted  spirituality  against 
those  who  utterly  deny  the  first  principles  of  this  doctrine — ^it 
may  be  time  to  show  even  liastily  and  imperfectly  the  grounds 
on  which  tlie  English  Church  has  deliberately  repudiated  the 
whole  system. 

Among  other  startling  publications  of  the  day,  Mr.  Albany 
Christie  (still,  wo  believe,  a  professing  Anglican)  has  lately  given 
us  a  tract  on  Holy  Virginity,  adapted  from  St.  Ambrose,  for 
modern  use — a  mystic  rhapsody  in  the  worst  style  of  that  most 
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unequal  of  the  ancient  fathers,  strangely  and,  we  must  take  the 
freedom  to  say,  comically,  mingled  up  by  the  translator  with 
allusions  to  modem  manners.  The  boldness  with  which  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  dealt  with  in  this  little  work  is  by  no 
means  the  least  curious  point  about  it,  considering  that  it  is  im- 
scrupuloiialy,  no  doubt  from  revereiice,  aa  proceeding  from  a 
holy  father  of  the  church,  reproduced  at  this  time.  '  Consider,' 
we  read,  'that  they  were  virgins  who,  in  preference  to  the 
AptJStles,  first  saw  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.'*  Now  wo  read 
in  St.  Luke  that  it  was  Mary  Magdalene  and  Joanna,  and 
Maty  the  viotker  of  Janiee,  a.ad  other  women  that  were  with 
them,  which  told  these  things  unto  the  Apostles  (xxiv.  10).  Ab 
all  biblical  critics  know,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  coming  of  the  women 
to  the  sepulchre;  but  without  entering  into  the  question  about 
Mary  Magdalene,  besides  the  maternity  of  the  other  Mary,  we 
read  of  Joanna  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Chuza,  HerodV  steward ; 
and  Salome  (who  is  named  in  St.  Mark,  xv.  40)  was  probably 
the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  1  But  the  Song  of  Solomon 
furnishes  the  great  persuasives  to  Holy  Virginity, — 

'^ff/  If'cl-t,'  aiitli  ho,  '  are  JUUd  with  the  drops  of  ni-jlil '  (CaDt.  v.  2}. 
Ujion  his  head  llie  razor  came  not,  he  is  ihe  Prince  of  Peace,  and  aUml 
is  llic  aign  and  implement  of  war,  therefore  are  hia  locks  UDshnrn  ;  and 
tlicy  arc  filled  wiili  tlie  drops  of  tin-  night,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
have  already  seen,  eren  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  refreshes  die 
parched  and  weary  wiiil,  watering  the  dry  and  sun-baked  soil,  tlmt  it 
may  btar  fruits  of  holiness.  But  we  must  not  haste  too  fust :  his  locks 
are,  as  of  a  holy  Nazarite,  unshorn,  the  razor  Lath  not  touched  his  head  : 
yet  how  unlike  the  ringlets  of  tlie  wanton  daughttrs  of  fashion,  di'cfsed 
with  criHping  pins,  curled  and  plaited  with  a  hireling's  art,  divided 
hither  and  thither  with  minulest  care,  redolc-nt  with  luxiirious  perAiniea 
and  scented  oils ;  these  arc  not  omnments  but  criminal  devices ;  not  the 
modest  headgear  of  the  virtuous  maiden,  but  impure  allurements  to  un- 
chaste thoughts  and  enticements  of  a  soul,  if  not  a  body,  the  victim  of 
prostitution.  Thcite  haughty  daughters  of  Knglnnd,  who  walk  with  oui- 
strctchi-d  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as  they  go, 
despise  the  degraded  and  wretched  woman  whom  deceit  bos  lured,  or 


•  Tract  OB  Iloly  Virginiiy,  d.TivtJ  from  Si.  Am!  n 


■.p.  7. 
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agonising  poverty  has  driven  from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  think  you  that 
their  virtue  would  be  proof,  if  the  fear  of  public  infamy  were  withdrawn 
against  tlie  deed  of  Bin,  when  now  so  many  acts  imply  that  the  thought 
of  sin  is  no  stranger  to  their  minds? — P.  31. 

So  accordinjr  to  this  new  treatise  on  the  *  Unloveliness  of 
Lovelocks,'  (pardon  this  approximation  of  Old  Prynne  and  St. 
Ambrose,)  all  young  ladies  who  curl  their  hair,  or  have  their 
hair  curled  by  a  *  hireling,'  are  in  heart  no  better  than  the  out- 
casts of  the  Strand  I 

Shun  then,  Christian  virgins,  the  public  walks,  shun  the  places  of 
public  concourse  ;  shun  the  hot  ball-room ;  the  worldly  bazaar  (the  more 
worldly  becautK*  liypocritical) ;  the  flishionable  watering-places;  aye, 
and  the  Churcli  of  God,  which  should  be  the  house  of  prayer,  but  which 
is  made  the  scene  of  man's  display  and  man's  idolatry,  where  Christ's 
little  ones,  the  poor  and  wretched,  cannot  (for  delicacy  and  pride  ez- 
clu<le  them)  come  to  wornhip. — P.  18. 

This,  if  we  could  be  amused  by  such  things,  would  be  an 
amusing  confusion  of  modern  antique  notions  and  antipathies. 
St.  Ambrose  may  possibly  have  had  a  convent  chapel  to  send 
his  Fi'cluses  to ;  but  are  the  young  ladies  of  the  new  school  not 
to  go  to  churcli  at  all— because,  to  the  horror  of  Air.  Christie, 
they  may  find  it  necessary  to  sit  in  peiva  ? 

It  is  singular  that  these  monastic  notions,  even  partially  and 
timidly  admitted,  seem  to  produce  an  indelicacy  and  even 
grossness  of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  in  the  most  innocent 
gaiety  of  manners,  and  in  the  most  harmless  amusements,  can 
see  nothing  but  the  deepest  and  most  shameless  corruption. 
Oninia  rnuuda  mundis  may  be  a  doubtful  adage,  but  omnia 
imviwnda  iraviundla  is  irrefragable.  The  whole  series  of 
'Lives  of  the  Saints,'  in  language  severely  pure,  perpetually 
shows  a  coarseness  of  thought,  we  are  persuaded  more  danger- 
ously immoral  than  works  of  a  far  lighter  and  far  less  rigid 
tone.'*^     We  mean  not  only  those  perilous  adventures  in  which 

*  Wo  suppose  most  of  our  reiidera  arc  awaro  tliHt  the  Litea  of  the  Englisk 
Saint*,  publishing  in  BmuU  montlily  numb^n,  wort'  started  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Newman,  and  arc  gencnill}'  conMdcrod  as  having  bf'on  designed  to  mipply  the 
place  of  the  suspended  Tracts  for  the  Times,  We  have  bt'fore  us  a  down  of  those 
numbers. 
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almost  all  their  knightr-errant-B  of  monkisli  valour  ana  tried — 
and  from  which  they  tjike  refuge  by  plunging  head  over  eara 
into  cold  water;  and  all  the  other  strange  conflicts  with 
daemons,  who  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  spite  against  this  especial 
virtue.'  We  dread  the  general  effect  of  these  writings  on  the 
minds  of  young  men,  aye,  and  yoimg  women  too  ;  for  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  beauty  and  simplicity  with  which  a  few  at 
least  of  these  very  unecjiial  biographies  are  composed  —  the 
singular  skill  with  which  every  thing  which  is  is  depreciated, 
and  every  thing  wliich  Ada  been  is  painted  in  tlie  most  captivat- 
ing light — the  coDsiunmate  artifice  with  which  the  lovo  of 
novelty  is  disguised  under  a  passion  for  ancient  and  neglected 
truth — will  obtain  some  female  readers.  We  dread  it  because 
throughoiit  these  writings  the  minds  of  the  pure  of  both  sesea, 
and  especially  of  that  wliich  is  purest  by  nature  and  by  educa- 
tion, by  innate  modesty  and  tender  maternal  watcli fulness,  are 
forced  to  dwell  on  thouglitfl  whicll  recur  frequently  enougli, 
without  being  thus  fostered  by  being  moulded  up  inseparably 
with  religious  meditation.  The  true  safeguard  of  youthful 
manners  is  the  sensitive  delicacy  which  restricts  from  tamper- 
ing with  such  subjects;  the  strong  will  which  dismisses  them 
at  once,  and  concentres  itself  on  other  subjects,  on  the  business 
of  life,  on  int«llectuiil  pursuits,  or  even  on  sports  or  eserciscs  ; 
but  here,  by  this  one  conflict  being  represented  as  the  great 
business  of  life,  as  the  main  object  of  spiritual  ambition,  no 
escape  is  left  open ;  it  does  not  naturally  recur,  but  is  hourly 
and  momentarily  recalled ;  the  virtue  we  have  no  doubt  is  often 


'  Srt  wmie  smnll  bnl  derer  tnwl»,  tallrf  Moirm  Bagislogy.  in  tho  flrrt  of 
which,  p.  10,  tl  trq.,  nre  sumo  aigntBcont  cxtmcti  (snuh  u  ire  hanllj  dare  Tpntura), 
and  some  icnsi  lilc  obBerrations  on  the  language  of  Iheso  atern  anaertore  of  tii«  xlritt- 
DCBB  of  what  tiify  call  Calholic  mania.    As  this  vrlttr  lajn,  'afOtnt,  Aivotdlng  to 

tmching,  is  plainly  a  person  of  no  ordinnry  degwo  of  nMunil  vioiouBno™, 

und  of  uuitsuiil  and  almoBt  pTptcmutaral  violence  of  unimal  passions.  Hia  ■niidlljr 
ooDsisIs  msiDly  in  the  curious  and  Gir-feli-'hi^  ingrauit;  of  Ihc  UmnontB  hj  vhirh  lie 
contrives  to  kocp  himBelf  within  tho  boonda  of  dn(«DCjr.'  The  exampleiiChftt.  of  ST. 
Cotihwt,  a  bisliop,  who,  when  he  went  to  lioU  holy  conToraation  wilL  the  ablwas 
•St.  KUiB.  tonk  ihr  pr'-rnuti'Mi  l<>  co«jl  liimeclf  uT.-rj  uight  'liy  slaniling  u 
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rendered  absolutely  unattainable  by  the  incessant  care  for  its 
attainment. 

This— almost  beyond  tlieir  perilous  tampering  with  truth, 
and  endangering  of  all  faith,  by  demanding  belief  in  the  most 
puerile  miracles,  as  thougli  they  were  Holy  Writ,  or  at  leart 
insinuating  tliat  there  is  no  gradation  in  the  sin  of  unbelief — 
and  we  must  add  a  most  melancholy  hardness  and  intolerance 
— will  confine  the  influence  of  these  new  hagiologists  to  a 
few,  and  those  the  younger  readers,  who  will  hereafter  become 
wiser. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  *  Life  of  St.  Gilbert,'  which,  profane 
and  uninitiated  as  we  are,  we  read  with  a  shudder.  The  author 
is  speaking  of  certain  dreams  which  determine  the  saint  ab- 
solutely to  forbid  himself  the  sight  of  a  woman.  After  an 
allusion,  to  our  feelings  most  irreverent,  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
he  goes  still  furtlu*r  ;  witli,  as  iLsual,  either  a  real  or  a  studied 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  liible.  '  He  who  was  infinitely 
more  sinless  by  grace,  even  by  nature  impeccable,  because  he 
was  the  Lord  from  heaven,  he  has  allowed  it  to  be  recorded 
that  his  disciples  wondered  that  he  talked  with  a  woman.* 
That  his  disciples  did  not  wonder  at  his  talking  with  a  woman, 
but  at  his  talking  witli  a  woman  of  Saymirla,  what  simple 
reader  of  the  gospel  will  fail  to  perceive  ?  (John  iv.  27 ;  com- 
pare verse  9).  How  many  other  passages  in  our  Lord^s  life 
utterly  refute  this  false  monastic  Wew  of  his  character!  Who 
are  said  to  have  *  ministered  to  him?' 

We  must  add  one  or  two  extracts, — but  they  shall  be  passages 
of  the  more  harmless  sort. 

Holy  virginity  i»  no  less  a  portion  of  Cliriptianity  than  holy  peni- 
tence ;  and  the  denial  of  the  virtue  of  the  one  most  certainly  impairs  the 
full  belief  in  the  other,— Life  of  St  Gilbert,  p.  49. 

The  reader  may  not  he  prepared  for  the  proof  of  this  axiom — 
*  for  the  communion  of  saints  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  lie 
close  together  in  the  Creed ' ! !     Again : 

They  who  deny  the  merit  of  virginity  leave  out  a  portion  of  Christian 
morals.  .  .  .  The  Bible — this  writer  acknowledges-— says  nothing  about 
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monks  and  nuna ;  but  it  e«y»  a  f^eat  deal  about  prayer,  and  about  tak- 
ing lip  the  cross.  It  is  (\mt«  tnic  tliat  ilic  croBs  has  sanctified  domestic 
alTections,  liy  raising  marriage  to  a  dignity  which  it  never  possessed 
before ;  and  yet  human  affections  are  terrible  things  ;  love  is  as  strong 
and  insatiable  as  death  ;  and  how  hnrd  is  it  to  love  as  thougli  we  loved 
not ;  and  to  weep,  as  though  we  wept  not ;  and  to  laugh,  as  though  we 
laughed  notl  Happy  ore  they  to  wlioni  Iiuman  affections  are  not  all 
joy ;  the  mother  has  her  cross  as  well  as  the  nun,  and  it  will  be  blessed 
to  her.  (lappy  they  who  have  to  ti'nd  the  sick  bed  of  a  jiarent  or  a 
Iriend ;  tliey  nt-ed  seek  no  furtlier,  tlii'y  have  their  cross.  Yet  happiept 
of  all  is  slie  who  is  marked  out  fur  ever  from  the  world,  whose  slightest 
action  awumea  the  character  of  adoration,  because  she  is  bound  by  a  vow 
to  her  heavenly  spouse,  as  an  earthly  bride  is  bound  by  the  nuptial  vow 
to  her  earthly  lord. 

For  ourselves  we  rest  content  with  the  Christian  perfection 
of  the  Bible.  According  to  the  plain  principles  of  that  book, 
we  believe  that  the  most  '  enskyed  and  sainted  nun '  (in 
Shakepeaje's  beautiful  words)  is  as  far  below,  in  true  Christian 
perfection,  we  will  say  the  mother  of  St.  Augiiatine,  or  the 
wife  who  suc-ked  the  poison  from  her  husband's  wound,  even,  in 
due  proportion,  as  he  who  went  into  the  wilderness  to  him 
who  '  went  about  doing  good.'  WTio  will  compare  the  '  fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue'  of  the  recluse  with  that  of  the  sister  of 
charity  ?  Yet  will  the  virginity  of  the  latter  weigh  in  the 
Evangelic  balance  one  grain  in  comparison  with  her  charity? 

Another  writer  is  not  content  with  elevating  the  unnatural 
state,,  but  must  depreciate  those  natural  affections,  to  be  '  void  of 
which,'  we  have  high  axithority  to  believe,  is  no  safe  condition. 
After  casting  our  eyes  on  the  holy  rood,  does  it  never  occur  to  us  to 
wonder  how  it  can  bo  possible  to  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  the  endear- 
ments of  a  family,  and  the  joya  of  domestic  life  1  God  furbid  tliat  any 
one  fhould  deny  the  possibility  I — hut  does  it  not  at  first  sight  require 
proof,  that  heaven  can  be  won  by  a  life  spent  in  this  quiet  way  7 — 
JJ/e  of  Si.  Stephen  Harding,  p.  113. 

We  will  tell  this  unliappy  man  that  there  is  more  true  religion, 
more  sense  of  God's  goodness,  more  hmnble  resignation  to  his 
chastening  hand,  from  the  sight  of  one  living,  or  the  grave  of 
one  dead  child,  than  in  years  of  fasting  and  flagellation. 

We  repeat  that  we  have  not  the  least  apprehension  of  the 
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iilrirnato,  or  even  tin*  exttii.-iv**  ?ucoe5>  of  these  doctrines  here; 
their  only  l>ad  effect  will  K-  ti»  make  a  few  yoiing  men  very 
miserable,  very  s<:nir-tempereil.  anil  very  arrogant ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  |»^-rhap:?  prtvcul  some  early  and  imprudent 
marria^^es. 

Hut  abroad,  in  the  l>.>>nm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
murmurs  iKith  luud  and  dt.'ep  art*  a^iin  hi-ard  against  the  law 
of  celiUacy.    It  is  nut  only  the  ]*riest  Konge,  who  has  absolutely 
sece<led  from  the  Church  of  K<»me,  and  appealed  to  the  good 
sense  and  truthfulness  i if  Germanv  ajniinst  the  seamless  coat^  of 
our  Lord,  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves  thought  fit  to  exhibit,  and  which,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  visited  by  abuvea  million  of  worshippers.    The  clergy 
of  Baden  some  years  ago  published  a  deliberate  argument,  to 
which  a  reply  **  was  made  by  the  late  Professor  Mohler,  the  author 
of  the  '  Syinlxdik  ;'  a  reply  written  with  his  usual  ability  and 
polemic  skill.     Plven  in  his  own  Church,  the  arguments  and 
authority  of  this  distinguished  l(»gician  have  had  little  or  no 
effect  in  suppressing  these  opinions  :  they  are  day  after  day  gain- 
ing ground.    But  we  may  be  sure  that  Mohler  would  be  accepted 
liy  all  moderate  and  learned  Koman  Catholic  WTiters  as  in  every 
respect  (pialified  to  do  justice  to  his  cause.     ^lohler's  great 
argument  is,  that  the  Church  has  the  right  not  merely  to  lay 
before  those  whom  she  exalts  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood, 
but  to  exact,  as  a  (qualification  for  that  dignity,  the  highest 
ideal  of  Christianity.     But  this  assmnes  the  point  at  issue.     If 
it  be  not  the  ideal  of  the  Sacred  Writings— if  it  be  the  ideal 
of  a  false  phiIosoi)hy  not  recognized  by  the  Sacred  Writings, 

*  Two  Oormjin  Profe.Msors  at  B<>nn  liuvp  publislied  acurioiw  tract  on  this  seamless 
coat  of  TrtvoH  and  llio  turnty  other  waniloss  coats,  tho  hi.story  of  which  thej  hare 
tnu'wl  with  tnic  OcrmHii  piTSfvcrancf  urul  trudition.  It  is  a  calm  disquisition  in 
an  excellent  tone;  it«  hi8toricr)-the()l()^ncal  learning  relitve*!  hy  quiet  irony.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  find  lliat  tlie  iMfallible  Gregory  XVI.  issued  a  Letter,  assert- 
ing tho  authenticity  of  tho  HeanilesH  cojit  of  Argenteuil,  not  n-mcmbering  that  the 
infallible  Ia'O  X.  luul  asserted  the  auihentieity  of  that  of  Tmves:  while  other  in- 
fallible pontiffs  havo  given  their  approl»Htion  to  tho  list  of  relics  in  tho  church  of 
St.  John  Lateral],  where  there  is  a  third.  *  Kom  hat  gesprochen/  say  our  Pro- 
fess* »rH. 

* 

•  The  tract  is  npriul<-d  in  MChlers  (nt^ui/mfiU'  SihriJUn,  land  i.  pp.  177-267. 
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but  almost  universally  duniinant  in  the  intellectual  world,  into 
which  Christianity  passed  almost  immediately  after  its  first  com- 
plete publication — and  if  that  false  philoaopliy  he  now  utterly 
discarded  from  the  human  mind — the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  great  ideal  truth,  which  distin- 
guishes any  system,  will  pervade  that  system  throughout ;  that 
if  not  objectively  prominent  in  every  part,  it  shall  be  found  in 
its  depths,  wherever  we  sound  them  ;  that  it  will  be,  if  not  uni- 
formly and  explicitly,  perpetually  implied ;  that  it  shall  be  not 
casually  and  incidentally  noticed,  but  fill  that  place  which  be- 
comes its  importance ;  and,  above  all,  mxist  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  revelation.  But  for  this  principle, 
upon  which  the  ideal  dignity  of  celibacy  rests,  the  monastics 
can  refer  only  to  two  insulated  and  ambiguous  passages  in  tlie 
whole  New  Testament." 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  it  was  not  a  new  truth,  of 
which  the  primary  conception  dawned,  as  it  were,  upon  the  world 
under  the  new  dispensation.  Notions  absolutely  uncongenial 
with  the  state  of  the  human  mind  might,  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary dealings  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  introduced 
with  caution,  if  we  may  so  say,  bordering  on  timidity  ;  but  this 
would  hardly  be  the  case  with  questions  which  might  seem  to 
await  a  solemn  and  indisputable  decision  from  the  new  teacher 
of  righteousnese. 

The  great  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  celibate  and  con- 
templative state  over  that  of  marriage  and  of  active  life — the 
philosophy  or  theology,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  wliich  pro- 
Bcribed  marriage,  and  exalted  celibacy,  as  withdrawing  the  soul 
from  the  pollution  of  malignant  matter, — had  already  made  its 
way  among  the  Jews  both  of  Egypt  and  Palestine :  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutfe,  who,  even  if  we  do 
not  allow  them  to  be  the  parents,  were  at  least  the  types  and 
the  forerunners  of  Christian  monachism. 


*  Wb  any  two,  brcauir,  Lhough  oflen  quoted,  the  ihird  (Hov.  xir.  4)  ia,  to  oui 
jinlgcTncnt,  ciciirly  mplnphoricul:  it  is  not  phj-Bioil  pollntirin,  l>ul  the  piiHiitiiiii  ly 
iJoblry  wliieli  h  niwiiit,     &o  R  iscnmuller  lu  1'mv,  or  llin  cjriiiiion  Fnniily  llihl,-, 
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That  8uch  tenets  had  already  grown  up  among  the  Jews  we 
have  the  historical  testimony  of  both  the  two  great  Jewish 
writers  of  the  times — of  Jusc*phus  and  Philo  (to  say  nothing  of 
Pliny  and  others) — testimony  alwolutely  miquestionable.     And 
that  such  tenets,  so  directly  opposed  to  the  law,  the  history, 
and  the  actual  predominant  state  of  Jewish  feeling,  should  so 
have  grown  up,  is  in  itsdf  very  extniordinary,  and  shows  the 
wonderful  power  wliich  these  tenets  possessed  of  seizing  and 
enthralling  the  human  mind.     Tlie  Priesthood,  the  High  Priest- 
hood itself  was  hereditary  ;  tlie  Levites  were  in  no  way  exempt 
from  the  great  duty,  in  some  resixjcts  tlie  positive  law,  of  con- 
tinuing their  race  ;  througliout  the  Old  Testament  we  have  no 
trace  of  the  sanctity  of  celibacy  :  l)arrenness  in  all  women  was 
a  curse  ;  and  this  feeling  (for  who  might  not  be  mother  of  the 
Jlessiah?)  still  in   general  prevailed  among  the  Jews.     This 
part  of  the  Ei?senian  doctrine  was  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
growth  of  foreign  opinions.     This  tlierefore  was  a  point  on 
whicli  the  new  religion  would,  it  might  be  expected,  authori- 
tatively pronounce,  if  accordant  witli  its  design ;  accept  with 
distinct  approval,  define  witli  precise  limitations,  make  it  in 
fact  an  integnil  and  inseparable  part  of  the  faith.     Such  it  was 
when  it  became  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  after  several  cen- 
turies :  it  was  then  virtually  and  practically  a  part  of  the  reli- 
gion.    A  Jovinian  or  Vigilantius  of  tlie  fourth  century  might 
appeal  to  reason  or  to  Scripture  against  it ;  but  even  they 
would   hardly  deny  that  it  was  a  dominant  tenet  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

But  even  that  highest  sanction,  our  Lord's  own  conduct  in 
the  choice  of  his  disciples,  was  wanting  to  this  tenet.  The 
chief  of  his  apostles,  St.  Peter,  certainly  had  no  claim  to  this 
ideal  perfection  ;  nor  does  there  appear  the  least  evidence  in 
the  Gospel,  that  up  to  a  certain  period,  either  by  his  language 
or  by  his  preference  of  tliose  who  possessed  this  qualification^ 
tlie  Saviour  had  inculcated,  or  even  suggested,  any  belief  in  its 
superior  sanctity.  The  one  occasion  on  which  he  spoke  on  the 
subject  was  that  related  in  the  19th  chapter  of  St.  Matthfln 
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Questions  had  been  brought  before  him  relating  to  marriage 
and  divorce.  TJie  purer  and  more  severe  morality  of  oiu*  Lord 
condemned  witliout  reserve  that  fatal  facility  of  divorce  which 
was  permitted  by  the  less  rigid  Pharisaic  school.  Adultery 
alone,  according  to  his  commaodraent,  dissolved  the  holy  and 
irrepealable  marriage  tie.  But  hia  disciples,  bred,  it  should 
seem,  under  the  laser  system,  appear  to  have  clung  strangely 
to  the  easier  doctrine.  Their  doubts  assumed  the  following 
form : — *  If  this  be  the  case,  if  marriage  be  so  inflexible,  bo 
inexorable ;  if  the  wife  is  to  be  dismissed  for  no  lighter  cause, 
for  no  other  vice,  men  would  be  wise  not  to  load  themselvea 
with  this  intolerable  burthen.'  To  this  our  Lord  appears  to 
reply : — All  persons  are  not  capable  of  retraining  from  marriage. 
Some  are  especially  designated  by  the  divine  will  for  this 
peculiar  distinction;  some  are  born  disqualified  for  marriage; 
others  are  made  so  by  himian  art ;  others,  from  some  religious 
motives,  disqualify  themselves.  For  all  sound  interpreters 
concur  in  taking  this  disqualification  not  in  its  literal  sense, 
but  as  a  vohmtary  abstinence  from  marriage.  At  first  sight  it 
might  seem  a  natimil  interpretation,  as  our  Lord  speaks  in  the 
present  tense — there  are,  not  there  viiU  be,  those  who  in  expec- 
tation of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven's  sake)  abstain  altogether  from  marriage — that  he  might 
in  fact  have  alluded  to  those  of  the  Essenes,  or  the  other  her- 
mits, who,  according  to  Josephus,  had  retired  to  solitary  cells 
in  the  desert ;  and  in  them  the  great  dominant  expectation  of 
the  coming  Jlessiah  was  at  its  sublimest  height.  The  absorption 
of  the  soul,  as  it  were,  in  this  act  of  faith ;  the  entire  devotion 
of  the  being,  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  ties  as  well  aa 
avocations  of  life,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  was  the  lofty  privilege  of  but  tliis  chosen  few.  But  if  we 
include  the  future  sense,  and  with  most  interpreters  give  a 
kind  of  prophetic  significance  to  our  Lord's  words,  the  meaning 
will  be,  that  some  men  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  will  abstain  from  marriage; 
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oncinnlR^nHl  of  earthly  ties,  and  more  able  to  devote  their  whole 
HO  11  Is  to  the  grand  olject  of  their  mission,  Bat  it  is  this  lofty 
pense  of  duty,  in  wliieh  lies  the  suhliniity  of  the  sacrifice,  not 
nei'irssarily  in  any  special  dijjfnity  of  the  sacrifice  itself,  except- 
ing in  so  far  as  it  may  he  m<>re  hard  to  flesh  and  blood  than 
other  trials.  He  wliom  duty  calls,  and  who  receives  power  from 
on  high  {he  ihdt  Is  ahle  io  receive  it  let  him  receive  it)  is  by 
this  as  by  every  other  sacrifice  for  the  cause,  and  through  the 
love  of  Christ,  thereby  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  Christianity — 
which  is  the  annihilation  of  self  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gos- 
jM'l  and  the  good  of  man. 

This  is  to  us  unquestionably  the  impression  wliich  is  conveyed 
]»y  our  Ijord's  words,  omsidrred  with  relation  to  his  times,  and 
without  the  bias  given  by  the  long-fostered  admiration  of  celi- 
]>acy  during  certain  ages  of  the  Church.  And  in  this  view  the 
language  of  our  Ty»rd  is  strictly  coincident  with  the  second 
passage*,  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  This  chapter 
(1st  Epist.  vii.)  was  written  in  answ(»r  to  certain  questions  re- 
lating to  marriage,  ])roposod  to  him  by  some  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians.  It  does  not  appear  in  what  s])irit  or  by  whom  those 
questions  were  submitted  to  St.  Paul ;  whether  from  a  Judai- 
zing  party,  wlio,  like  many  of  their  ctumtrymen,  might  hold 
the  a])solute  duty  of  marriage  at  a  certain  time  of  life ;  or  in 
the  spirit  of  that  incipient  Gnosticism  which  the  apostles  had 
to  encounter  in  other  sects  who  altogether  proscribed  marriage. 
Paul  was  immarried  ;  other  apostles,  St.  Peter  himself  (ch.  ix. 
5)  were  not  only  married  but  accompanied  ]>y  their  wives.  The 
language  of  St.  Paid'  is  something  like  a  vindication  of  his 
own  course  ;  though  he  asserts  the  adcantafjey  perhaps  the 
nierit,  most  undou])tedly  not  the  (dmolute  perfection  of  celibacy, 
he  exceptfl  no  class  from  the  right,  or  even  the  duty  of  marriage, 
if  they  have  neither  the  gift  nor  the  powvr  of  continency.  But 
St.  Paul  himself  returns  to  tlie  main  question,  that  of  \'irginity ; 

'  '  Now  concoming  the  thingrs  whoivof  yo  wrote  unto  me :  it  is  good  fop  a  man 
not  to  touch  a  woman.  Nevertliclops,  to  avoi<l  ibrnienti(»n,  lot  every  man  havo  hiii 
own  wife,  and  lot  every  wom:in  have  her  own  husband.' 


L 
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and  in  terms  wliich  appear  to  us  clear  and  ditit-inct,  instead  of 
a  general  and  universal  precept  of  Cliriatianity,  limits  his  own 
woi-dfl  to  temporary  and  local  admonition,  called  forth  by  some 
peciiliar  exigency  of  the  times.  '  I  suppoBO,  therefore,  that 
this  is  good  for  the  present  distress ;  I  say  that  it  is  good  for  a 
man  so  to  be.'  The  meaning  of  these  words,  8m1  t^v  ivttrrS>aav 
ai/arfKjfv,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage.  Mohler,  it  is  true, 
endeavours  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  by  an  interpretation,  to 
which  we  will  venture  to  say  no  such  scholar  could  be  reduced 
but  by  hard  necessity.  He  interprets  the  ivearStaav  aviirjinjir 
as  what  is  commonly  called,  in  theological  language,  concupis- 
cence ;  and  as  that  is  perpetual  and  inextinguishable  in  human 
Hfiture,  so  he  woidd  infer  the  perpetuity  and  universality  of  the 
precept.  But  this  notion  is  hardly  worthy  of  refutation. 
What  then  was  this  'distress?'  It  was  something  instant — - 
either  some  actually  pressing  calamity,  or  one  imminent  and 
inevitable.  But  the  Corinthian  Church,  it  is  said,  was  not 
then  under  any  immediate  apprehension  of  persecution.  Locke, 
no  doubt  among  the  most  sober  and  cautious  interpreters,  does 
not  scruple  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  had  a  prophetic  antici- 
pation of  the  Neronian  persecution.  But  even  those  who  reject 
tliis  explanation  must  admit  that  it  would  not  need  either  the 
sagacity  or  the  experience  of  Paul  to  perceive  that  the  state  of 
the  Christiana,  opposed  as  they  were  to  all  the  religious  and  all 
the  political  prejudices  of  the  world,  was  one  of  perpetual  dan- 
ger. Already,  even  in  Corinth,  tumults  liad  arisen  out  of  their 
progress  in  the  public  favour;  already  they  had  been  before 
the  tribunal  of  Gallio ;  and  though  the  Roman  governor  then 
treated  them  with  haughty  indifference,  and  their  enemies  at 
that  time  were  only  their  compatriots  the  Jews,  yet  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  foresee  that  their  further  success  must  lead  to 
some  fearful  crisis.  Their  whole  life  was  at  war  with  the  world ; 
and  although  a  quiet  Christian  community  might  not  always  he 
exposed  to  the  same  perils  as  the  apostle,  yet  they  could  not 
hut  be  under  constant  apprehension ;  distress,  if  not  actually 
present,  was  perpetiially  imminenl. 
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But  there  is  a  singular  likenesis  in  the  expression  of  St.  Paul 
to  that  of  a  passage  in  8t.  Luke^s  Gospel,  wliich  may  perhapB 
lead  us  to  a  more  definite  sense — iarai  yap  avdymf  fityoKti  irrl 
Tijf  yrj9  (ch.  xxi.  23).     This  is  part  of  the  awful  prophecy,  in 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah  are  mingled  up  in  terrific  and  almost  inseparable 
images.      There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  second  coming  of 
Christ  was  perpetually  present  to  tlie  minds  of  the  first  Chria- 
tiaus :  the  Apostles  themselves  were  but  slowly  emancipated 
from   this  primary  Jewish  conception  of  the  immediate  and 
visible  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.     8t.  Paul  was  obliged  to  allay 
tlie  terrors  of  his  disciples,  who  liad  inferred  from  his  ordinary 
preaching  that  it  was  clearly  and  inevitably  at  hand  (2  Thess. 
ii.  2).     Certain  signs  were  to  precede  that  coming,  and  the 
believer  is  reminded  tliat  to  God  time  is  nothing.     But  still 
the  images  are  left  in  the  thoughts  of  the  l>eliever  in  all  their 
unmitigated  ttTrors ;  and  they  were  rc?newed,  or  renewed  them- 
selves, at  every  pc»riod  of  peril  or  of  persecution.     Even  as  our 
Lord  mingled  up,  or  allowed  to  remain  mingled,  those  fearfiil 
predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  the  images 
which  shadowed  forth  the  Last  Day,  so  his  apostles  blended  the 
uncertainty  of  life — its  pecidiar  imcertainty  to  those  who  at 
any  time  might  become  objects  of  persecution — with  the  final 
consummation  in  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.     Awe  was 
perhaps  not  always  precise  and  distinct  in  the  language  in 
which  this  trutli  was  expressed : — it  was  still  less  so  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  language  by  the  hearer.     But  it  was  quite 
enough   to  justify  the   expression,  the  present  distress^  the 
ivear&aav  avdy/crjv,  at  least  during  the  apostolic  age.     With 
this  view  the  words  *for  the  time  is  short'  (is  drawing  closely 
in),  Sti  6  xaipos  avvsaraXpivos  to  'Kovttov  iariv,  and  the  whole  of 
the  verses  from  the  29th  to  the  38th,  irapdyn  yhp  to  cyrjijya  toO 
KOKTfjLOv  TovTov,  not  fuUy  rendered  by  ^  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away,'  remarkably  coincide. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  preoccupation  alone  of  the  x*** 
which   might   divert   either   husband  or  ^ 
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thoughts-^the  confiict  between  the  deaire  to  please  eatli  other 
and  perfect  devotion  to  religion- — but  the  anxieties  likewise, 
the  trembling  of  deep  love  for  others  rather  than  themselves, 
which  then  rendered  the  nnmiirried  life  the  safer  condition. 
It  ie  not  merely  a  carefulness  on  account  of  the  ordinary  trials 
and  micertainties  of  life  from  which  the  Apostle  desires  to  keep 
them  free — but  a  peculiar  carefulness,  belonging  to  that  especial 
time  and  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  The  trumpet  may 
Bound  at  any  hour.  The  Christian  Boldier  should  be  girt  and 
ready,  unincumbered  with  unnecessary  ties;  with  no  feara,  no 
anxieties  but  for  himself ;  no  bonds  to  break  but  those  of  life. 
On  the  whole,  in  short,  this  is  neither  a  general  law  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nor  even  its  perfect  ideal,  though  attainable  by  few, 
an  eminent  and  transcendant  gift  and  privilege,  which  shows  its 
first  principles  in  their  most  full  development.  It  is  excep- 
tional in  time,  place,  person,  circumstance.  The  merit  ia 
not  intrinsic,  but  dependent  on  foreign  and  peculiar  accidents. 
If  marriage  disqualifies  in  the  slightest  degree  for  greater  use- 
fulness^— if  marriage  withdraws  the  mind  from  holiness — then 
it  must  be  sacrificed, as  the  right  band  or  the  right  eye  is  to  be 
sacrificed;  but  as  the  maimed  man  is  not  better  than  the  whole, 
so  celibacy  in  itself  has  neither  superior  dignity  nor  superior 
sanctity. 

WIio  can  point  out  any  thing  in  the  earliest  Christian  insti- 
tutions which  in  any  way  secludes  the  virgins  as  a  separate  and 
higher  class  from  Christian  wives  and  Christian  mothers;  which 
distinguishes  to  his  advantage  the  unmarried  from  the  married 
apostle ;  which  sets  the  unmarried  Paul  above  the  married 
Cephas? — Compare  the  signiticant  caution  of  the  Apostle's 
expression  with  any  passage  taken  at  random  from  Basil, 
Ambrose,  or  any  of  the  writers  on  these  subjects  in  the  fourth 
century ;  and  who  will  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  with  them  not 
merely  the  development  (the  favourite  phrase)  of  a  recognized 
principle,  but  a  new  element,  predominating  over  and  absorbing 
■  and  feelings  of  our  nature?  This  is  still  more 
B  certain  positive  and  direct  precepts  of 
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St.  Paul.  Nut  merely  are  there  several  passages,  where,  if  this 
notion  was  present  to  the  Apostle's  mind,  either  as  a  necessary 
pfirt  of  Christianity,  or  as  its  highest  aim  and  prerogative,  it 
must  have  forced  itself  into  his  language — yet  we  have  nothing 
of  it.  Not  merely  is  he  on  such  occasions  profoundly  silent, 
but  his  general  precepta  on  tlie  other  side  are  clear  and  unam- 
biguous. If  we  might  suppose  tlie  Apostle  to  have  contem- 
plated in  any  quarter  the  peaceful  and  permanent  establishment 
of  tlie  Gospel ;  if  anywhere  he  deliberately  organized  a  Church 
with  its  ministry,  and  described  the  qualifications  of  a  settled 
teaelicr,  of  a  separate  clergy  ;  it  is  in  that  calm  epistle  to  Titus, 
in  which  he  consigns  to  him  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in 
Crete.  Throughout  this  Epistle  it  is  the  Christian  family 
which  St.  Paul  seems  to  doliglit  in  surveying  in  all  its  blame- 
lessness  and  harmony.  Rut  is  either  the  Elder  or  the  Bishop  a 
being  standing  alone  and  above  this  household  virtue  ?  He  is 
its  very  model  and  pattern.  Desperate  ingenuity  may  explain 
away  any  passage  in  Scripture ;  but  none  can  suffer  greater 
violence  than  does  that  simple  text,  *  the  bishop  must  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife,'  when  it  is  construed  as  meaning  anything 
but  that,  in  salutary  contrast  to  the  habits  of  a  licentious  time, 
he  is  to  1x5  a  husband  of  unimpeachable  purity,  even  as  he  is  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  sobriety.^  Nor  is  this  a  casual  and 
isolated  expression.  In  the  fuller  statement  of  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy — in  what  we  may  fairly  consider  to  be  St.  Paul's 
al)stract  ideal  of  a  bishop,  there  is  not  merely  the  same  ex- 
pressive silence  as  to  the  obligation,  or  even  the  excellence  of 
celibacy,  but  again  we  find  his  marriage  distinctly  taken  for 
granted  (1  Tim.  iii.  2).  Here,  again,  not  merely  is  he  held  up 
as  the  exemplary  liusband  but  the  exemplary  parent;  his  family 
seems  a  matter  of  course.     He  *  is   to    be   one   that   ruleth 

*  Chrj'sostom's  commentary  on  this  passage  is  in  those  words,  in  he.  t.  ir.  p.  387. 
e<1.  SiiT. :  riyos  ty^Kty  koX  rhp  roiovrov  ds  fi4(rov  wapdyti :  iwiarofjUCti  roxn  aiprrucoiSf 
robs  rhp  ydfiov  ZiafidWoyraSf  Scikkv;  8ti  t^  wpayyua  ovk  tffrir  iyay^t,  &XX*  otrm  rifjuow 
&s  ftcT*  ainov  H^vcurBai  jcal  M  &yio¥  h.yafiaivtiy  9p6vov,  He  proceeds  tx>  condemn 
severely  second  marriages. 
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well  his  own  house,  having  his  chilrlren  in  suhjeotion  with  all 
gravity.' ' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  false  Philosophy  or  Theology — 
the  common  parent  of  Gnosticism,  of  Monasticism,  and  of  all 
the  high  notions  on  celibacy  —  was  at  least  in  its  clementa 
widely  disseminated,  and  could  not  but  be  known  to  St.  Paul ; 
yet  not  merely  was  it  not  admitted,  but  repudiated  by  him 
with  remarkable  vehemence.  Forbidding  to  marry  and  absti- 
nence from  certain  meats  (1  Tim.  iv.  3)  is  the  distinctive  mark 
of  some  sect,  either  already  beginning  to  develop  itself,  or 
prophetically  foreshown,  as  in  direct  antagonism  to  tlie  Gtispel. 
The  Gnostic  sects  in  the  second  century  followed  out  tliese 
principles  to  extreme  extravagance ;  some  Encratites  are  said 
absolutely  to  have  proscribed  marriage,  and  to  have  abstained, 
wilh  a  Budhist  aversion,  from  every  kind  of  food  which  had 
had  life.  But  with  a  higher  wisdom  Paul  did  not,  like  the 
later  uninspired  preachers  of  the  Church,  receive  the  philosophy 
and  attempt  to  avoid  the  conclusions  ;  incorporate  the  primary 
doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
proscribe  its  excesses.  There  is  a  singular  vaeillaliun  in  some 
of  the  earlier  local  and  particular  councils  condemning  those 
who  but  carried  out  admitted  principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences  ;  now  depreciating,  now  asserting,  the  dignity  of 
marriage;  establishing  not  merely  different  laws  and  a  different 
discipline  for  the  clergy  and  laity,  but  a  different  morality,  a 
different  estimate  of  moral  excellence.  And  this  was  the  first 
great  silent  and  almost  luuversal  change  which  grew  upon  tlie 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  it  commended  itself  by  some  sym- 
pathies with  the  Christian  heart,  to  which  we  cannot  be  aur- 


'  Mr.  H.  Drumniond,  irki  is  bo  strikinglj  right  when  he  ii  right,  thm 
OB  the  tMit  1  Tim.  iii.  2-fi  :—■  Whence  thejudgammt  of  God  pluinly  in,  that  whererar 
llinre  ia  a  body  of  clergy  who  hnrti  no  familiea  to  govern,  tliere  is  a  bod;  eiaiiicnll; 
iBcapncilaUd  from  galdiDg  the  Cbunh  of  Ood;  albeit  it  might  be  iri«e  nnd 
moreiful  in  a  bishop  not  to  ordain  any  miwionuy  or  eraugcliBt  for  beatlifn  Uiuls 
who  had  a  wife  siid  fmnily  to  care  for.' — Abtlrael  Priiidplti  of  RntaUd  Seligien, 
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prised  if  that  heart  should  yield  with  unsuspecting  passion  : — 
by  its  high  self-abnegation  ;  it«  entire  concentration  of  the  soul 
on  Grod  ;  its  terrors  and  its  raptures  ;  its  communion  with  the 
invisible ;  even  its  detachment  from  a  world  in  which  happiness, 
security,  as  well  as  virtue  in  those  dark  and  degenerate  times, 
could  only  be  found  in  seclusion.  Yet  was  it  directly  opposed 
to  that  practical  Catholic  religion  of  our  I^ord  and  his  Apostles, 
who  did  not  promulgate  Christianity  for  a  sect,  an  order,  a 
certain  definite  section  of  the  human  race  ;  nor  even  reserved 
its  high  places  for  a  few  lonely  contemplatives ;  but  revealed 
a  perpetual  faith  for  all  mankind — for  mankind  active,  pro- 
gressive, going  through  every  phase  of  civilization ;  if  not 
in  continual  advancement,  yet  constantly  aiming  at  advance- 
ment. 

The  Scriptural — let  us  be  permitted  to  use  the  word  Pauline 
— ideas  of  evil  and  its  antagonist  Christian  perfection,  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  monastic  Christianity.  In  St. 
Paul  the  evil  principle  is  moral  degeneracy ;  in  the  other,  the 
moral  is  blended  up  with  some  vague  notion  of  physical  corrup- 
tion ;  tlie  body  itself,  as  formed  of  malignant  matter— of  matter 
inherently  antagonist  to  God — ^is  irreclaimably  corrupt.  In 
the  one  system  the  aim  is  the  suppression  of  the  evil  of  our 
nature ;  in  tlie  other,  it  is  the  suppression  of  our  nature  itself. 
In  one  it  is  a  sin,  in  the  other  absolute  perfection,  to  be  with- 
out natural  affection.  In  the  one,  females  make  an  important 
part  of  the  mingled  community  ;  in  the  other,  the  line  between 
the  sexes,  as  if  two  hostile  races  which  cannot  approximate 
without  pollution,  is  sternly  drawn.  In  the  one  it  is  the  puri« 
fication — in  the  other  the  proscription,  the  utter  extinction  of 
bodily  emotion  which  is  virtue.  In  the  one  it  is  the  unlawful 
— ^in  the  other  it  is  the  physical  act  of  procreation  of  childreiiy 
which  is  sin.  Paul  will  keep  his  body  under ;  Antony  the 
hermit  paralyse  its  functions.  In  the  one  case  sanctificaftum 
was  possible ;  in  the  other,  extirpation  was  absolatdy: 
The  tenet  in  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body-  ^ 
body  was  to  be  glorified  in  the  BeBOXxectioi^ 
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a  protest  against  tliis  diialistic  theory.  Nor  is  it  any  answer 
that  the  monaetic  churches,  who  thua  mingled  foreign  concep- 
tions with  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  still  retained 
that  essential  tenet  of  the  faith ;  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fusion  of  two  systemH,  that  in  many  parts  they  should  be 
irreconcilable  and  contradictory.  The  mystic  Quietism,  wliicli 
in  every  i^e  of  the  Church  has  been  the  extreme  height  to 
which  this  kind  of  Christianity  has  soared,  and  soared  with  such 
suhhmity  as  to  attract  some  of  the  noblest  and  purest  of  men, 
has  been  but  the  Platonic,  and  more  mystic  than  the  Platonic 
— the  Indian  triumph  of  mind  over  matter ;  the  absolute  anni- 
hilation of  the  physical  being. 

We  have  never  seen  that  Protest  of  the  Baden  clergy  against 
which  Mohler  directed  his  laborious  refutation  ;  but  the  Fri- 
bourg  profesaore,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  controversy,  must 
not  merely  have  been  guilty  of  several  errors  as  to  dates  and 
facts  (which  Moliler  triumphantly  adduces) — they  must  have 
argued  their  cause  with  feebleness  bordering  on  treachery,  if 
they  abandoned  the  ground  of  the  three  first  ccntiuies  without 
making  a  firm  and  decisive  stand.  They  cannot,  surely,  have 
omitted  the  strong  passages  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which 
assert  the  fact  of  the  marriage  of  the  Apostles,  and  vindicate 
that  of  the  clergy  ;  the  long  line  of  married  bishops  which 
might  be  produced  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius 
alone,  with  some  even  from  the  later  annals  of  Socrates  and 
Sozomen :  the  direct  admission  of  its  legality  by  Athanasius 
('Epist.  ad  Dracontium');  the  absence  of  prohibitory  terms 
even  in  Basil  and  Augustine.  The  assertion  of  Jerome  that  it 
was  the  universal  practice  in  the  East  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  at 
Rome,  to  ordain  only  immarried  clergy,  or  those  who  had 
ceased  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  husbands,  must  be  qualified 
by  a  great  number  of  known  exceptions.  In  the  West  itself 
that  which  was  first  an  usage,  more  or  less  rigidly  obeen'ed, 
was  first  hardened  into  a  law  by  Pope  Siricius  (a.d.  385). 
Tliis  decree  was  probably  called  forth  by  the  progress  of  the 
opinions  of  Jovinian,  who,  as  did  VigilantJus,  strove  in  vain 
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to  8tem  the  ovrr])t»arin}i^  tcmlencios  of  their  a<|;c ;  and  from  that 
time  it  may  l>e  considered  a«  forminji^  jwirt  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Wosteni  Church — a  discipline  theoretically  maintained, 
hut  in  practice  constantly  violated  in  almost  every  port  of 
Europe. 

The  East  and  the  West,  as  is  well  known,  came  to  a  decided 
separation  on  this  ^reat  iM>int  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Either  the  usaj^e  was  ])y  no  means  so  general  in  the  East 
during  the  fourth  century  as  Jerome  intimates,  or  it  fell  into 
desuetude,  or  was  so  repugnant  to  tlie  clergy  that,  at  a  lat<)r 
period,  the  council  in  Trullo,  which  finally  regidated  the 
Eastern  practice,  demanded  celikicy  only  from  the  bishop. 
Such  has  continued  to  ]>e  the  practice  in  the  Greek  Church. 
The  reasons  for  this  dilTerence  seem  to  lie  on  the  surface. 
In  tlie  East  the  monks  were  more  secluded  within  themselves; 
tliey  dwelt  aloof  from  general  society ;  they  did  not  spread  as 
in  the  West,  particularly  tlie  later  orders,  tlirough  every  rank  ; 
nor  wander  abroad  as  apostles  and  missionaries,  and  later  as 
mendicants  and  preaeliers,  into  every  comer  of  the  earth. 
They  did  not  indetnl  alwaj's  remain  in  tlieir  calm  contemplative 
solitude ;  they  were  tierce  partisans  in  religious,  sometimes  in 
civil  warfare;  tliey  ruslicd  from  their  caves  in  Nitria,  or  their 
cells  on  the  side  of  Athos,  into  the  streets  of  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople — and  by  their  surpassing  ferocity  sometimes 
almost  shamed  the  worst  cruelty  of  the  rabl»le.*  But  they 
actt^d  thus  in  bodies,  and  on  occjisions:  they  were  not  the 
lK»rp<.»tual,  busy  rivals  of  the  clergy  in  every  district  and  in 
every  pirish.  But  the  cliief  cause  was  that  there  was  no 
Papacy — no  power  wliich  could  enforce  a  law  contrary  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  mankind.  Justinian,  a  sort  of  caliph,  who 
almost  openly  assumed  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a  religious 
as  well  as  civil  supremacy — who  legislated  for  the  clergy,  for 
their  mode  of  election,  their  position  and  duties,  as  freely 

*  Is  this  what  is  called  '  stont-hearted  defenee  of  the  orthods*  '>'**>^* 
other  monastic  \'irtncs,  roif^eil  nnionpr  the  qnietlj 
Egyptian  ccnobitcB  and  solitaries? — J^fti^ 8L 
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with  respect  to  any  civil  arrangements  of  the  empire  —  was 
di^ioBed  to  limit  rather  tlian  favour  the  celihacy  of  the  elei^. 
But  HO  completely  had  the  lawful  marriage  of  the  clergy  become 
a  tenet  of  the  Greek  Church  that,  in  the  disputes  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Chorchea  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
it  was  one  of  the  points  most  bitterly  bandied  to  and  fro  as  a 
mark  of  orthodoKy  or  heterodoxy. 

In  the  West,  we  have  said,  from  the  time  of  Pope  Sirieius  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  the  law  of  the  Church ;  but  it  was  a 
law  which  was  so  opposed  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind, 
that  it  was  for  some  centuries  eluded,  defied,  and  even  resisted 
by  main  force.  In  the  North  of  Europe,  in  England  during 
parts  of  the  Saxon  period,  in  Germany,  if  we  receive  as  author- 
ity the  indignant  declamations  of  the  liigh  advocates  of 
celibacy,  the  breach  was  at  least  as  common  as  the  observance 
of  the  rule.  If  it  was  an  evil,  it  was  an  evil  of  vast  extent,  and 
inveterate  in  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  against  which  Hilde- 
brand  for  the  first  time  wielded  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
with  much  success.  Even  in  Italy  the  Lombard  clergy,  es- 
pecially those  of  Milan,  boldly  asserted  their  liberty  of  mar- 
riage :  they  declared  that  they  had  a  tradition  from  St.  Ambrose 
himself  (whom  the  Church  of  Milan  professed  to  venerate  with 
almost  as  much  honour  as  Borne  did  St.  Peter)  which  allowt'd 
them  the  same  latitude  as  prevailed  in  the  Greek  Church.  It 
needed  the  sword  of  a  fierce  crusader,  Herlembard,  to  hew 
asunder  the  bonds  which  united  the  clergy  to  their  wives, 
whom  it  was  the  policy  of  the  hostile  party  to  brand  with  the 
odious  name  of  concubines,  while  they  retaliated  on  tlie 
unmarried  clergy  by  far  more  odious  appellations.  But  the 
history  uf  this  European  strife  is  yet  to  be  written  with 
philosophic  oqiuty  and  Christian  tenderness.  On  the  Milanese 
chapter  we  have  two  remarkable  authorities,  the  historians 
Amulphus  and  Laudulphiis,  who  were  partisans  of  the  married 
clergy — t)ie  most  curious  perhaps  of  all  Murateri's  ciurious 
Mtioua  of  mediteval  history. 
Idebrand,  a  wise  man  in  his  generation,  knew   that  the 
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power  of  the  Pojkj  throuj^b  tluj  cltT^  and  over  the  clergy 
dei>en(lo<l  on  tlu'ir  celibacy ;  and  for  tliat  reason  alone,  to  the 
extent  tbat  tbe  PiqKicy  was  In^neficial  to  mankind,  so  was  the 
celikicy  of  tbe  derj^y.  Hi  it,  at  wbat  wicrifico  tbia  advantage 
wiis  bon^Iit  can  only  \Hi  estimated  by  a  lon^^  luKtorical  disquisi- 
tion, wbicb  tor  tbcs  present  at  least  we  must  decline. 

But,  even  in  tbe  C'burcb  of  Kome,  it  may  l»e  said,  for  other 
times,  other  manners: — tbe  celikiey  of  tlie  clergy,  according  to 
all  tlieir  ]K»st  writers,  is  ac^uestion  of  discipline,  nt)t  of  doctrine. 
It  rests  on  eccb»siastical  authority,  antl  is  repeahiblc  hy  eccle- 
siastical autbority.     Nor  is  tbis  our  concern.     With  St.  Paul, 
with  our  Lord  liimself,  as  we  humbly  and  reverently  believe, 
tbe  whole  is  a  simi)le  (p  lest  ion  of  us(»fulness  (we  take  the  word 
in  no  vuljj^.ir  or  di»l>asing  sense)  to  tbe  cause  of  God  and  man. 
Ky  Cbristen<b>m,  wit  bout  tlu^  ])ab'  of  Kome,  the  relation  of  the 
clerj^y  in  Xhr  ]M'o]»b?  must  1k>  enusi(b*nHl  entirely  with  regard  to 
their  fitm^ss  for  tbcir  bi^b  calliu;i;-  -tln^  {j^eneral  fitness  of  the 
wbole  order,  nt>t  of  an  individual  bere  and  there  designated  for 
some  spi'cijil  servire,  <»r  called  u])on  by  s«>me  jxirticular  exigences 
to  isolat<j  bims(*lt*  from  tbe  common  condition  of  his  order. 
Take  first  tlu*  etTect  of  celikicy  upon  the  character  of  man. 
Miibler  has  drawn   out    this    argument    with   such    singular 
fairness   and  ]»eauty  tbat   we  are  surprised  tbat  he  did   not 
convince  bimself.     We  are  really  astonisbed  as  we  siur\'ey  the 
vague  and  false  meta]»bysics  by  wbicb  be  attempts  to  refute  his 
own   Ixjtter   understanding^,  and,    we   are   almost   inclined   to 
suspect,  the  remonstrance  of  bis  t>wn  heart. 

Tho  power  of  polfisliness  (aolbst-sucht),  which  is  inwoven  with  onr 
whole  being,  is  altogether  broken  by  niarriiige  ;  and  by  dogrees  lore^ 
becoming  more  and  more  pure,  takes  its  j)laee.  When  the  man  marries 
he  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  annthcr  being;  in  this  aflUir  of  life  he 
first  goes  out  of  himself,  and  inllicts  the  first  deadly  wound  cm  hie 
egotism.  By  every  child  with  which  his  marriage  is  blessed  Natimi 
renews  the  same  attack  on  his  selfishness ;  the  man  lives  ever  IsM*]^^"" 
himself,  and  more,  even  without  being  distinctly  conscioiis  of4fcJ 
others ;  in  the  same  degree  as  the  family  increases  the  selfidu 
nislies ;  and  his  heart  expands  out  of  its  former  narrow  ea 
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What  agony  during  the  aictnesa  of  the  wife ;  what  nadneas  ■when  the 
children  are  in  danger !  Through  all  this  the  feeling  becoroen  more 
pure,  more  holy.  As  his  income  Is  Lberally  dispensed  among  many,  bo 
his  whole  inward  life  is  shared  among  tlietn.  This  liiniily  life  is  the 
only  strong  ground  from  which  the  life  of  the  individual  becomes  more 
public,  I.e.  his  lave  becomes  more  full  and  expaneire.  How  many  new 
relation  nil  ips  and  connections  are  not  partly  the  immediate,  partly  tlie 
more  remote  consequence  of  marriage  ;  in  the  love  to  the  wife  all  hcp 
relationa  are  blended ;  by  and  bye  the  sons  and  daughters  form  new  ticf , 
and  in  the  like  proportion  the  heart  of  the  father  expands.  The  canon 
law  wisely  prohibited  in  rude  times  the  marriage  of  relations,  even  in 
very  distant  degrees,  in  order  to  enlarge  that  circle  of  connections  which 
to  uncivilised  and  rude  natures,  which  were  always  disposed  to  draw 
back  witliin  [hemselvrs,  was  cstremely  difficult.  After  all  this  neces- 
sary training,  the  moral  strength  has  sufficient  energy  to  love  tlie  native 

land  (das  vaterland)  and  then mankind.     But  the  unmarried,  who 

without  observing  ihese  gradations  indicated  by  nature,  would  sour  at 
once  to  the  utmost  height,  in  fact  never  emancipates  himself  from  this 
sclGshness ;  he  attcnipts  the  flight  of  Icarus,  which|  is  sure  to  fail ;  as 
one  who  from  the  lowest  step  of  a  ladder  would  with  one  spring  rise  to 
the  fiftieth,  does  not  only  get  no  higher  than  the  lowest,  but  sinks  power- 
less to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  baa  net  the  courage  to  make  a  new 
attempt ;  thus  is  it  with  the  unmaiTied.  And  so  reason  shows  un- 
answerably what  doubtful  experience  leaves  uncertain,  that  want  of 
feeling  and  selfishness  necessarily  cling  to  an  unmarried  life, —  Werke, 
vol.  i.  p.  249. 

And  Miihler'a  reply  to  thia  is  a  subtle  paradox,  f  liat  the  love 
of  wife  and  children  iti  but  disguised  uelRshneHg;  tliat  in  them 
we  love  but  oureelvea :  as  if  friendship,  patriotism,  we  venture 
to  say  religion  itself,  may  not  by  the  same  argument  be  reduced 
to  pure  HelfislmesH,  God  Uaa  so  knit  together  our  temporal  and 
eternal  interests,  tliat  it  in  really  impossible,  however  our 
language  may  assume  a  lofty  tone,  or  we  may  endeavour 
to  withdraw  our  thouglits  into  a  higher  order  of  things, 
that  we  should  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  'reward  that  ia  set 
before  us.' 

But  is  the  language  of  experieuce  so  imcertain  on  this  point  ? 
Is  it  not  an  axiom  confirmi-il  by  nil  history,  that  tliose  wlio  are 
moat  severe  («  themaelvm  are  apt  to  Ims  most  st-vrre  to  others? 
Wliere  did   |KT*ireutiu«  i-Vor  find  lU  most  willing  lietors — its 
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This  spirit,  we  ffrieve  to  say,  ia  not  confined  to  one  class  of  theii 
writings.  Ve  have  read,  for  instance,  high  admiration  of  that 
sanguinary  saint,  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  If  Laud,  we  should  say, 
their  great  hero,  or  rather  confeseor,  had  had  a  wife  and 
children,  he  would  neither  have  cut  off  Piynne's  ears,  nor  lost 
liis  own  head. 

Od  the  general  theory  we  will  go  further.  They  are  bcHt 
suited  to  minister  to  the  sorrows  of  men  who  have  been  tried 
by  those  sorrows — 

Ilaud  ignara  mali,  miscris  succurrere  disco. 


It  is  not  in  the  cell — It  is  not  even  in  the  home  of  the  unmar- 
ried pastor — that  deep  sympathy  is  to  be  taught  for  the  afflicted 
parent  or  bereaved  father. 

He  talks  to  me  who  never  had  a  child. 

Take  the  gentlest  village  cur^ — a  man  by  nature  of  the  kind- 
liest heart,  and  that  heart  softened  by  constant  study  of  the 
Bible  and  books  of  quiet  devotion — heightened,  if  yon  will, 
by  the  contemplation  of  Ilia  image  on  the  cross,  '  whose  sorrow 
surpassed  all  human  sorrow '^take  him  in  age  and  personal 
familiarity  the  parent  of  his  flock — -yet  there  is  one  school  in 
which  his  barren  heart  has  not  been  tauglit ;  and  that  school 
will  give  more  real  experience,  more  skill  in  healing  the 
woundfl  of  others,  more  patient  sympathy,  mora  truth,  and 
therefore  more  eloquence  of  language,  than  years  of  secluded 
study,  or  even  of  actual  intercourse  with  the  untried  ills  of 
life. 

In  our  Church,  and  in  all  churches  which  have  rejected  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  there  are  some  advantages  which  in  our 
present  social  state  cannot  be  appreciated  too  highly.  Id 
thousands  of  parishes  the  clergyman's  wife  is  hia  best  curate. 
She  is  not  merely  useful  as  multiplying  the  occasions  of  mutual 
kindness,  but  as  an  additional  almoner,  as  the  best  instructress 
in  the  female  school,  Throughout  the  coimtry  there  are 
thousands  nf  femalen   wilh  all  the  gentleness  and  activity  of 
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sisters  of  charity,  with  the  superior  good  sense  and  tenderness 
of  motliers  of  families,  ministering  to  the  necessities  and  afflic- 
tions of  the  poor  as  females  alone  can  minister.     This-  quiet 
and  noiseless  system  of  beneficence  is  so  completely  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  is  often  entirely  overlooked  in  such  discussions. 
Even  in  modem  missions  the  married  will  be  not  less  stead- 
fast^ or  more  safe  in  his  high   calling  than  the  unmarried. 
There  will  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  still  they  are  excep- 
tions.    Our  modern  missions  are  rarely  among  fierce  and  war- 
like trilx?s,  such  as  were  encountered  by  the  apostles  of  the 
faith  in  the  earlier  and  middle  ages  of  Christianity.     Among 
such  lawless  savages  a  female,  besides   the  actual   hardships 
under  which  her  feebler  frame  miglit  have  sunk,  must  have 
been  an  object  of  deep  and  incessfint  anxiety :  her  perpetual 
exposure,  unprotected,  to  worse  evils  than  pain   and   death, 
would  proscribe  at  once  such  enfeebling,  such    disqualifying 
companionship.     There  might,  indeed,  be  imagined  a  female 
of  that  rare  loftiness  and  imposing  character  which  would  have 
appealed  to  the  a^ve  and  sanctity  which  the  ancient  Germans 
attached  to  the  feminine   character,  accompanying  the   first 
missionary  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  or  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest:  a  Christian  Velleda  might  have  gone  by  the  side  of 
St.  Boniface,  and  assisted  rather  than  embarrassed  his  great 
work.     Female  influence  has  been  in  various  ways  of  no  small 
moment  in  the  conversion  of  the   heathen  ;   but  in  general 
the   missionary  must  have  confronted  danger  alone,  and  set 
forth  unladen  with  a  venture  at  once  so  precious  and  so  in- 
secure, upon   his  perilous  voyage.     But   in   modem  missionB 
there   are  rarely  hardships  which  may  not   be  borne  by  the 
missionary's  wife  as  well  as  by  himself;  and  his  labours,  if  not 
actually  promoted,  are  rarely  impeded  by  such  a  companion. 
Tahiti  at   first  would  have  been  a   delicate   mission   for   an 
unmarried  man :  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pious  men  who  have 
laboured   throughout   Polynesia   have   been   accompanied   by 
their  wives  ;  and  the  Abbe  Dubois  might  be  quoted  on  certain 
dangers  to  which  unmarried  missionaries  were  especially  ex- 
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poised  in  India.  Nearly  all  BiicceB«ful  missionaries  in  the  preseot 
day  are  Betllers  in  tbe  land  w!n;re  they  have  gone  to  propagate 
the  faith,  nut  itinerant  and  adventurous  wanderers  from  tribe 
to  tribe.  Their  family  bindd  them  etill  more  cloeely  to  tbe 
scene  of  their  labours.  But  these  questions  lie  rather  beyond 
our  present  consideration.  We  speak  of  the  fixed  resident 
elergy  of  au  EMtabliulied  Chui'ch— eacli  in  bis  bishopric,  hia 
ecclesiastie.il  dignity,  or  his  parish,  holding  an  important 
position,  and  that  position  recognized  and  dehned,  in  tbe  social 

Now  we  believe  that  the  silent  influence  of  one  well-regulated 
family — as  every  candid  person  of  whatever  creed  or  party  will 
admit  that  of  tlie  English  clergyman  usually  to  be — not  ab- 
staining from  social  intercourse,  but  not  its  slave,  with  the 
great  Christian  virtues  of  ordinaj-y  life  quietly  displayed,  to 
have  been,  and  to  be,  of  far  greater  importance  than  many 
social  influences  of^which  more  is  thought  and  said.  Some 
will,  no  doul»t,  have  the  foolish  vanity  of  vying  in  expensive 
habits  with  their  wealthier  neighbours ;  some  will  be  too 
much  addicted  even  now  to  field-sports ;  others  may  be  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  care  and  in  the  advancement  of  their 
families ;  hut  if  pomp  and  profuse  expenditure  he  wrong  in  a 
thurcbman,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  English  clergy 
inherit  whatever  can  be  traced  among  them  of  such  habits 
from  their  predecessors,  the  \mmarried  clergy  of  former  times. 
We  doubt  whether  the  wives  and  families  of  modem  deans 
consume  more,  or  more  unprofitably,  as  far  as  regards  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  than  the  re- 
tainers, and  apparelled  steeds,  and  sumpt«^r  miiles,  of  the  lordly 
abbots  of  other  days.  Tlie  love  of  field-sports  comes  lineally 
down  from  those  times  when  the  prior  or  the  secular  priest 
might  be  seen  with  his  hawk  on  his  fist,  or  his  hound  in  a 
It^ash ;  and  however  the  nursery  windows  of  our  episcopul 
palaces,  aud  so  forth,  may  offend  the  architectural  vision  of 
Mr.  Pugin,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  withdrawal 
from  the  secular  buxineBS,  which,  though  much  of  it  was  of 
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casuietry,  lioneat  English  good  sense,  and  English  practical 
religion,  felt  with  Bishop  Butler, 

That  in  all  urdinaiy  oiaes  we  see  intuitively  at  first  view  wlmt  is  our 
duty,  what  is  tfie  honest  part.  That  which  is  called  conaidering  what 
is  our  duty  in  a  particular  case  is  very  often  nothing  else  but  endeavour- 
ing to  eJ:plain  it  away.  Thus  those  couries  which,  if  men  would  fairly 
attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  they  would  see  to  be 
corruption,  excess,  oppression,  undiaritablenesB  ;  these  nre  refined  upon 
— things  were  bo  and  bo  circiunatantialed — greiit  difficulties  are  raised 
about  tiding;  bounds  and  degrees;  and  thus  every  moral  obligation 
whatpver  may  be  evaded.  Here  is  scope,  I  gay,  for  an  unfair  mind 
to  explain  away  every  moral  obligation,  lo  itself. — Bp.  Butler,  Ser- 


There  are  other — the  worst  parts  of  this  immoral  morality — 
from  which  the  being  husbands  and  fathent  would  be  an  ^:)so- 
lute  security.  What  husband  and  father  could  have  published 
what  bishops  in  neighbouring  countries  have  published  within 
these  few  years  ?  Must  he  not  have  been  compelled  to  conceal 
from  his  wife  and  children  that  which  he  sent  forth  with  bis 
name  into  the  world  ? 

Shall  we  offend  if  we  say  that  the  secrets  of  fraudulent 
miracle  would  neither  be  safe,  nor  would  they,  we  are  persuaded, 
ever  have  been  practised  to  a  great  extent  imder  female  con- 
fidence or  that  of  a  family  ?  Men  will  hazard  untruths  before 
the  world  for  certain  objects,  whioh  they  would  not  (so  sacred 
18  truth  to  the  unpervert«d  heart  of  man)  before  their  own 
children.  The  cloister  has  always  been  the  school,  the  workshop, 
of  Ihese  impostures ;  they  have  been  encoiu^ged  by  a  clergy 
standing  aloof  from  the  world,  boimd  together  by  wliat  has  seemed 
a  common  interest,  and  even  by  mutual  rivalry.  The  more  the 
clergy  are  segregated  from  the  world,  the  stronger  the  corpo- 
rate spirit ;  and  it  woidd  not  be  difficult  to  show  from  history, 
that  where  one  of  these  false  miracles  bus  been  wrought 
for  the  sake  of  Chriiitt  and  his  religion,  twenty  have  been 
wrought  for  the  separate  power,  authority,  or  estimation  of 
the  clergy. 

;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  it  is  argued,  is  the  great 
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jjfuarfintoo  for  the  iiulofK»n(leiic(?  of  the  clergy  on  the  State. 
*JSo  loiijif,'  writes  MoiiU*r,  *us  it  flourit^hed  in  tlie  Church,  it  was 
a  livin<(  ])rotest  against  the  Cliiircli  permitting  itself  to  be  lout 
in  the  State*,  even  for  tliis  reason,  l>ecause  celibacy  will  for 
ever  hold  fast  the  opposition  In-tween  Church  and  State,  and 
for  ever  prevent  the  merging  of  the  former  in  the  latter;  it 
will  prevent  the  seeulariziition  of  tlie  Church,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly frustrate  the  mist^iken  attenijits  formerly  begun  by 
some  jjarticular  Church  rulers  to  subject  the  State  to  the 
Church.'  Miililer  is  too  much  of  a  German  to  be  a  Hildebran- 
dine,  like  some  of  our  modern  English  writers.  But  we  have 
an  im|>ortunate  and  troubh.'some  ])ro])ensity  to  inquire  the 
distinct  and  practical  meaning  of  terms,  even  though  they  pass 
current  among  writers  of  the  highest  authority.  *Tlie  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church'  has  a  lofty  and  commanding  sound;  it 
ap]H'als  to  generous  and  disinteresttrd  emt»tions  ;  it  seems  to  be 
a  calm  and  dignifu'd  assertion  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed  rather 
than  man — that  religious  are  to  be  predominant  over  temporal 
motives,  eternity  over  time.  Krastianism  again  is  a  word  of 
sinister  and  ill-sounding  import ;  it  uuist  contain  some  dire, 
latent  heresy,  liut  what  does  it  mean  ?  What  sense  does  it 
now  bear  to  State^men  or  to  Churchmen  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously determined  to  carry  right  principles  into  firm  and 
consistent  action  ?  In  plain  truth,  all  our  theories  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church — whether 
with  excellent  Dr.  AmoKl  in  some  unexplained  and  inexplicable 
manner  we  make  the  State  the  Church — or,  like  other  high- 
minded  and  high-toned  writers,  we  keep  them  as  distinct  and 
antagonist  powers — utterly  break  down  when  we  attempt  to 
apply  them  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Let  the  framers 
of  ecclesiastical  Utopias  dream  over  whatever  unreal  Past  or 
impossible  K'uture  it  pleases  imagination  to  patronize;  but 
this  state  of  things,  we  presume  to  say,  arises  necessarily  out 
of  the  constitution  and  progressive  development  of  man,  and 
therefore  out  of  God's  appointment.  If  it  has  its  evils,  in  God's 
name  let  us  laboiu*  to  remedy  or  to  allay  those  evils  in  the  best 
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practicable  manner.  But  it  lias  likewise  its  inestimable  bless- 
ings, for  whlcU  in  God's  name  let  lis  show  our  gratitude. 

Wliat  is  meant  by  the  independence  of  the  Church  upon  the 
State  ?  We  apprehend  that  there  ia  now  no  country,  or  hardly 
any  country  in  Europe,  where  the  clergy  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  however  in  theory  some  may  profess  their 
admiration  for  what  they  hold  up  as  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Uellannine  and  Mariana,  would  pretend  to  be  a  separate,  self- 
nded  caste,  superior  to  all  the  obligations,  and  free  from  all 
the  restraints  of  citizens.  For  all  offences  against,  the  laws 
Ihey  are  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals;  they  hold,  where 
they  still  hold  landed  estates  or  property,  on  the  common  legal 
tenure  of  the  country  ;  they  are  liable  to  public  burthens ; 
they  owe  allegiBiice  to  the  sovereign ;  and  are  bound  by  all  the 
enactments  of  constitutional  authority.  This  common  allegi- 
ance they  owe  in  retiim  for  the  common  protection  of  the  law. 
So  far,  then,  no  independence  belongs  to  the  clergy  beyond 
any  other  members  of  the  same  community. 

The  independence  of  the  Churcli,  then,  is  the  right  of  propa- 
gating and  maintaining  Christian  tnith,  whether  by  direct  teach- 
ing or  by  its  peculiar  ritea  and  ceremonies.  This  is  indeed  to 
a  certain  extent  a  right,  and  more  than  a  right — a  solemn 
duty — in  every  one  whom  God  has  gifted  with  powers  for  such 
a  work ; — but  it  is  a  right  peculiarly  vested  in  the  clergy,  who 
have  solemnly  dedicated  thetneelves  to,  and  are  recognized  as 
exercising,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  ttiis  great  public  function. 
Iliia  independence  is  grounded  on  the  great  law  of  Cbristiaa 
liberty,  which  is  superior  in  it«  claims  on  the  conscience  to  all 
other  law — tJie  law  by  which  all  are  bound  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  and  must  be  on 
alistnict  omnipotence  in  the  laws  of  the  land — a  supremacy,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  each  state,  vested  in  a  monarch, 
a  senate,  or  in  a  popular  assembly ;  and  extreme  state-neces- 
sity may  justify  the  suspension  of  this  as  of  all  other  inalien- 
able right*.  Hut  tliat  state-necessity  must  l>e  olvor,  urgent, 
inci^iittible ;  the  ciril  polity  must   be  in  adual,  in  imminent 
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danger.  Where  Clnirch  and  State  from  separate  become  an- 
tagonist pow(»rs,  there  is  something  vrrong  or  unnatural,  some- 
thing out  of  tlie  usual  course — on  one  side  or  the  other  usurpa- 
tion or  injustice.  When  a  man's  civil  and  religious  duties  are 
brouglit  into  collision,  either  the  State  is  unnecessarily  inter- 
fering with  Christian  liberty,  or  the  Church  has  adv'anced  some 
pretensions  In^yond  her  proper  province. 

This  state  of  things  at  once  appears  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity.     The  al>stract  supremacy  of  the  law  the  Bomana 
— those  idolaters  of  law — had  vested  by  the  change  of  their 
constitution  in  the  emptTor.     In  him,  however  tyrannical  he 
might  be,  was  the  full,  unlimited  sovereignty  over  all  mankind. 
Tliis  sovereignty  was  first  put  forth  against   the  Christians, 
afterwards  in  their  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of  one  class  of  Chris- 
tians against  another.   The  emperor  now  of  his  sole  will  forbade 
men  to  be  Christians ;  now  commanded  them  to  be  Christians ; 
this  year  to  l>e  Arians,  next  year  to  be  Trinitarians.     If  there 
had  l)cen  an  absolute  state-necessity, — if  either  Christians  or 
Heathens,  Arians  or  Trinitarians,  had  been  undoubtedly  and 
irreclaimably  enemies  of  public  order  and  peace — if,  as  they 
were  at  first  wrongfully  accused,  they  had  infringed  the  first 
principles  of  social  morality,  had  been  cannibiils,  and  from 
their  religion  itself  devoted  to  horrible  crimes — then  the  justice 
of  their  persecution  would  have  l>een  unimpi^achable :  but  as 
there  was  nothiag  in   eitlier  religion,  either  in   Christianity 
before  the  days  of  Constant ine,  or  in  heathenism  after  the  days 
of  Theodosius,  to  prevent  men  from  Ixjing  good  subjects  and 
orderly  citizens,  all  interference  w\as  unjustifiable  tyranny — 
tyranny  which  they  were  bound  to  oppose,  at  least  by  passive 
resistance. 

So  far  on  these  abstract  principles  of  independence ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  where  this  collision  between  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State,  and  the  proper  liberty  of  conscience,  or  the  liberty 
to  the  clergy  of  exercising  its  high  functions,  was  inseparable 
from  the  order  of  things — or  even  likely  to  be  frequent— an 
unmarried  clergy,  being  freed  from  social  ties,  might  have 
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greater  courage  to  resist,  and  to  reBiat  to  the  death,  tbiB  in- 
toleraljle  state -despotism.  But,  for  the  same  reason,  if  more 
hardy  asaertere  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  they  would 
be  more  dangerous  enemies  to  the  proper  supremacy  of  the 
State.  If  the  tender  charities  of  life  would  weaken  the  heart 
of  the  Christian,  bo  their  absence  would  harden  and  make  more 
inflesihie  that  of  the  ambitious  and  usurping  churchman." 
Mijhler,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  endeavoured  to  anticipate 
this,  and  adduced  as  examples  of  the  independence  of  a  celi- 
bate clergy,  even  in  front  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  tlie  friar 
Minorites,  and  the  asserters  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church  against  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  The 
fact  of  such  resistence  is  true :  but  what  follows  ?  That  these 
pretensions  were  so  at  war  with  the  common  sense  and  reason 
of  mankind,  that  they  provoked  rebellion  even  among  the 
subjects  of  the  Papacy ;  they  were  resisted  by  some  of  the 
clergy  who  lived  under  the  general  law  of  celibacy ;  but  celi- 
bacy had  no  connection  whatever  with  their  resistance.  The 
married  Protestant  clergy  of  France  might  be  strengthened  in 
their  Protestantism  by  their  attachment  to  their  wives  and 
families ;  but  neither  did  the  democratical  opposition  of  that 
branch  of  the  Franciscans,  Dor  the  aristocratic  opposition  of 
the  higher  French  clergy,  rise  out  of,  nor  was  it  strengthened 
or  supported  by,  their  celibacy:  in  the  former  it  was  much 
more  connected  with  their  vows  and  habits  of  poverty ;  in  the 
latter  with  their  adulatory  exaltation  of  the  French  Crown. 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  while  Mohler  is  holding  up  this 
independence  of  the  older  Dupin,  and  Bossuet,  and  l-leury,  as  a 
noble  testimony  to  the  effects  of  celibacy,  the  celibate  clergy  of 
France,  with  Cardinal  Bonald  at  their  head,  are  condemning 

'  ParODO  biiuiiDikl.i  li  Lr^ti  d'  hHTer  lasdiiU)  dispalAF  qneato  firliralo.  eomr  peri- 
eolaw:  sHeodo  mutchinrsche  coll' introdtuiane del matrimoniode'Preti,  lifimbbi 
cbe  Culti  ToltDSBpro  1'  nffcUo  ct  nmor  loro  alio  mogli.  a  (Igli,  e  per  coneepiftua  aUa 
ca*a,  mi  alta  palrio ;  ondis  (»BKanbbe  la  dependenia  atrctte  die  V  ordlne  clerieale  ba 
mn  Im  Sede  ApoUolirn.  e  l&nto  earebbe  conceder  il  inntHiDonio  •  Prcti,  qunnla 
T  la  Uier&rehi*  E«cleiiaiiti(v,  e  ridur  il  Pontiflcn  chi  Don  fosse  pift  clit 
VbbCOto  iJi  BomtL.— Fra  Puolo,  Slor.  del  Con.  Ji  Troth;  lib.  rii, 
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most  solemnly  the  work  of  M.  Dupin,  a  layman|  who  asserta 
the  Galilean  lil>crties. 

But  how  far  is  this  natural  and  imalienable  independence  of 
the  Church  limited  or  compromised  by  its  becoming  an  Es- 
tablished  Churcl),   recognized   by   the   Constitution,   directly 
endowed  or  paid  by  the  »State  as  the  Church  of  France,  or 
holding  pro])erty  under  the  protection  of  the  common  laws, 
and  having  the  guarantee  of  law  for  whatever  gifts  or  bequests 
it  may  receive  from  the  piety  of  its  disciples  ?     It  is  the  plain 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  provide,  in  his  proportion,  for  public 
worship,  and   the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  ministers  of 
religion/     But  in  whatever  form,  and  to  whatsoever  amount, 
this  provision  may  ])e — if  it  is  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  pre- 
carious safeguard  of  tlie  individual  conscience — if  the  payment 
ceases  to  be  voluntary — if  it  he  secured  by  statute  as  a  legal 
claim,  or  as  a  corporate  inlieritance,  assessed  and  levied  by 
legal  autliority — it  cannot  at  once  be  under  and  above  law. 
How  far  then  has  the  State,  if  the  religion  of  the  Church  be 
that  of  the  whole  people,  or  even  of  a  dominant  majority,  a 
right  to  interfere ;  either  as  the  general  guardian  of  property 
— which  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  creation  of  the  State,  and 
which  it  must  not  permit  to  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
purposes;  or   as   itself  constituting   the   Church   (minus  the 
clergy),  and  eo  norniiie  l)oimd  to  maintain  this  property  in 
perpetuity  for  its  sacred  uses?     When  the   Chui'ch   thought 
itself  strong  enougli  to  maintain  Church  property  by  Church 
censures  alone — when  the  danger  lay  in  the  treachery  of  their 
own  body,  who  miglit  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  Cluurch  to  the  interests  of  tlieir  family — then  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  strong  argument  for  the  celil)acy  of  the  clergy. 

•  We  find  that  we  have  now  a  new  champion  of  the  divine  right  of  tithes.  *  The 
tenth  part  of  every  man's  fixwl  income  has  bocn  by  God's  ordinance  devoted  to  Him 
over  since  the  creation ;  Christian  kings  gave  it  from  the  rovc-nues  of  aU  their  laods, 
and  such  was  regularly  paid  so  long  as  income  Wiis  derived  from  the  produeo  of  the 
land  alone.  Merchants  and  manufacturers,  however,  never  paid  it  out  of  their 
revenue ;  they  always  cheated  God,  and  do  so  to  this  day/ — ^Mr.  Heoiy  Draounond'i 
LcUer  to  Sir  It.  Inglis, 
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A  married  clergy— in  the  endeavour  to  make  that  hereditary 
in  their  own  families,  which  was  riglitfiilly  hereditary  accord- 
ing to  Church  descent  —  would  prohahly  not  only  have  di- 
Diiniuhed  the  enormoua  wealth  of  the  sacerdotal  order— even 
though  counteracted  by  the  monastic  spirit,  which  was  con- 
stantly bringing  large  revenues  into  the  Church — hut  they 
might  have  reduced  it  far  too  low  for  the  times.  Not  that 
this  danger  has  been  absolutely  prevented  by  the  Hilde- 
brandine  Law,  Episcopal,  and  still  more  Papal,  nepotism  has 
preyed  in  quiet  on  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  with  almost  as 
much  rapacity  as  could  have  been  feared  from  parental  affec- 
tion. The  great  and  wealthy  houses  of  Home,  which  bear  the 
family  name  of  almost  each  successive  Pope  (though  many  of 
these  Popes  were  of  mean  origin),  could  hardly  have  been 
founded  except  either  by  direct  alienation  of  the  estates  of  the 
see,  or  at  least  the  diversion  of  its  actual  revenues  for  the  time 
from  their  designed  and  avowed  uses.  But  to  return — ^that  in 
moat  countries  in  Europe  the  State  has  been  tempted  by  the 
vast  wealth  of  the  Chtu-ch,  or  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  to  abuse 
its  power  for  plunder  and  confiscation,  is  no  argument  against 
the  proper  control  of  the  State,  The  laws  of  England,  which 
prevent  the  alienation  of  Church  or  Chapter  property  to  pri- 
vate uses,  will  hardly  deserve  the  unpopular  name  of  Eras- 
tianism.  Tliis  is  at  least  a  more  simple  and  more  safe  measure 
tlian  tiTisting  altogether  to  the  superior  integrity,  or  the  devo- 
tion of  an  unmarried  clergy  to  the  interest  of  their  order,  or 
the  good  of  the  Church,  over  that  of  a  married  clergy. 

AMiat  part  of  the  vndependertce  of  tke  clergy,  which  is  salti- 
taiij  either  for  tkeinedve*  or  for  mankiTul — what  part  of  their 
legitimate,  their  beneficial  influence — ia  more  conscientiously 
guarded,  more  strenuoiijtly  exercised  by  an  immarried  than  by  a 
married  ministry  ?  A  married  clergy  will  always  {from  being  an 
order,  especially  if  an  endowed  order)  have  as  much  of  the  cor- 
porate spirit  as  is  good  for  tbem  and  for  the  laity.  It  never  has 
been  wanting  (its  excess  has  rather  been  complained  uf)  in  the 
English  Church.     The  double  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
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temporal  soveroiji^i,  we  liolil,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  almost  a 
harmless  fiction  of  ecclesiastical  law.  In  this  sense  we  would 
speak  with  onr  friend  IVIr.  Carlyle,  if  we  may  without  offence,  of 
tliat  '  eliimiera  the  Pope.'  Tlie  ultramontane  doctrines  of  the 
French  clergy  are  tlie  growth  of  France,  not  of  Rome  ;  their 
Jesuitism  is,  wt»  are  satisfied,  at  Iwttom  more  political  than  reli- 
gious ;  it  is  anti-revolutionary,  and  anti-revolutionary  even  to 
abject  absolutism,  thouj^h  at  pn?sent  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, rather  tlian  merely  papal.  It  is  inclined  to  repudiate  the 
Gallican  lilnrrties  iK'caiise  those  lil>erties  are  asserted  by  the 
ruling  jjarty  in  the  Slate.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  move- 
ment is  more  decidedly  religious ;  but  we  greatly  doubt,  though 
its  more  j)owerful  and  zealous  partisans  may  themselves  sternly 
embrace  and  rigidly  enf(»rce  clerical  celibacy,  whether  eventually 
this  question  may  not  become  the  groundwork  of  a  more  for- 
midable schism  than  has  yet  divided  the  Western  Church. 
Appealing,  indeed,  to  later  history,  we  cjinnot  see  that  the 
clergy  of  Kngland,  or  uf  Protestant  countries  in  general,  have 
been  more  subservient  to  the  State  (to  the  Crown  as  head  of 
the  State)  than  the  immarried  coiu^ly  prelates  of  France  or 
Spain.  The  latter  may  have  obtained  greater  power,  because 
the  priestly  character  was  more  awful,  and  they  still  maintained 
something  of  that  intellectual  superiority  which  had  belonged 
to  them  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  claims 
of  ten  hungry  children,  or  the  ambition  of  a  luxurious  wife, 
woidd  have  sharpened  their  cont^aition  or  subtilized  their 
intrigues  for  court  favour  and  preferment.  The  '  sufferings '  of 
the  married  clergy  in  England  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  were 
no  doubt  greater  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
unmarried ;  but  they  were  not  borne  with  less  meekness  and 
resignation.  We  do  not  remember  how  many  of  the  seven 
bishops  were  married,  but  they  all  went  to  the  Tower  with  the 
same  submissive  dignity.  The  direct  power  of  the  Crown  as 
to  the  Church,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  for  instance,  may 
be  greater  in  England  than  in  most  Koman  Catholic  countries; 
but  the  actual  jiower  has  always  been  as  great  wherever  the 
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Crown  was  strong : — wifness  Austria,  witneKs  even  France. 
Had  our  bishops  been  unmarried,  they  woiJd  not  the  less  have 
been  appointed,  in  former  days,  through  parliamentary  influeDce 
or  ministerial  caprice.  No  part  of  our  present  ecclesiastical 
system,  which  is  denounced  as  Erastian,  is  affected  by  thia 
question  of  discipline — neither  ttie  royal  or  parliamentary 
supremacy  originally  recognized,  and  ratified  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity — nor  the  more  recent  parliamentary  measures 
relating  to  Church  property — nor  those  for  the  relief  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church. 

Looking,  indeed,  entirely  towards  home,  we  will  neither 
disgiuse  nor  deny  some  incidental  advantages  which  might 
arise  at  least  from  voluntary  clerical  celibacy.  We  as  little 
incline  to  compulsory  marriage,  compulsory  even  by  the  mild 
iafluence  of  persuaeion,  as  to  compulsory  celibacy  :  we  are  not 
such  zealous  anti-Malthusians  as  to  wish  to  weaken  the  check 
of  forethought.  The  clergy  are  not  merely  as  much  bound  as 
any  other  men — they  should  be  more  strongly  bound  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  prudence  than  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  with 
whom  indeed  themselves,  considering  their  station,  are  too 
often  to  be  nimibered  :  if  they  marry  without  provision  for  the 
future,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  for  the  luiuryof 
domestic  happiness  by  personal  privation,  aud  not  by  impairing 
their  small  means  of  usefrilness.  For  this  reason  we  look  with 
great  apprehension  to  the  temptations  held  out  through  the 
multiplication  of  very  small  benefices  by  the  recent  ecclesiastic 
cal  arrangements.  If  young  men,  impressed  with  the  wretched 
state  of  the  lower  population  in  our  large  towns,  shall  deny 
themselves  that  luxury  in  order  more  entirely  to  devote  them- 
selves and  their  worldly  means,  to  their  mission,  and  shall  find 
that  they  have  strength  to  adhere  to  their  purpose,  who  will 
refuse  to  admire  the  beaiity  and  the  grandeur  of  such  Christian 
love  ?  Rut  this,  as  it«  sole  merit  consists  in  the  conscientious 
convict.ioo  and  self-denial  of  individuals—  so  it  must  stand 
without,  and  high  above,  any  general  rule.     All  its  dignity 
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arises  out  of  its  spontaneousness ;  the  self-dedication  ia  its  one 
claim  to  ChriHtian  reverence. 

Some  transitory  fully  and  vanity  may  under  our  present 
ordinary  system  beset  tlie  patli  of  tlie  clergyman  in  the  opening 
of  his  career,  wliich  he  miglit  escape  if  he  were  known  to  be 
one  to  wliom  the  softer  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  interdicted 
by  a  stem  and  irrepealablc  law.  The  sensation  produced  in  a 
village,  or  even  a  town,  by  the  appearance  of  a  young,  perhapa 
handsome,  undoubtedly  eloquent  curate,  may  not  be  quite 
purely  spiritual :  the  young  ladies  are  seized  with  more  than 
usual  warmtli  of  devotion — they  are  even  more  than  ordinarily 
attentive  in  the  cliurch — they  become  remarkably  active  in 
their  visits  among  tlie  poor — and  greatly  interested  in  charitable 
societies.  But  tliis  does  not  last  long — except  in  a  very  few 
cases :  the  comely  ciurate  makes  his  choice,  and  settles  down 
into  tlie  quiet  and  exemplary  liusband  and  father.  Still  we 
must  not  behold  our  yoimg  and  moderately-beneficed  clergyman 
in  the  first  blameless  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  only ; — 
we  must  look  forward  to  the  pressure  of  domestic  cares  and 
anxieties.  The  provision  for  the  growing  family  more  and 
more  occupies  the  thoughts,  and  withdraws  them  from  the 
higher  calling.  The  scanty  income  must  be  more  exclusively 
devoted  to  these  imperious  claims,  or  eked  out  by  pupils,  or 
some  other  occupation.  This  is  an  evil,  imdoubtedly,  to  be  set 
against  the  enormous  amount  of  good,  arising  out  of  the 
removal  of  an  unnatural  restriction — a  restriction  which,  when 
enforced,  has  been  enforced  only  by  a  severe  struggle — where 
attempted  to  be  enforced  in  a  less  rigid  period  of  morals,  then 
most  fearfully  demoralising ;  and  likewise  against  the  other 
blessings  which  a  married  clergy  confer  on  a  Christian  com^ 
munity. 

On  a  broad  and  general  view  even  of  this  maintenance  part 
of  the  question,  as  it  works  practically  among  ourselves,  there 
are  many  incidental  advantages  which  the  merest  utiUtaiiaa 
must  allow  to  counterbalance  the  afflicting  penury,  or  at  least 
straitened  circumstances,  of  many  among  our  parochial  cleigj^ 
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Such  inquirers  must  consider  not  only  how  much  Church  wealth 
(we  mean  wealth  arising  out  of  the  offerings  or  endowments 
received  by  a  clergy)  is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn 
from  church  uses  strictly  so  called  ;  but  also  how  much  temporal 
wealth  is  brought  into  the  Church  by  the  present  system,  and 
devoted  to  what  may  fairly  be  called  church  uses ;  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  charities,  and  even  in  some  cases 
the  adornment  of  the  sacred  edifices.  In  a  word,  how  many  of 
the  English  clergy  spend  far  more  of  their  own — first  on  their 
professional  education,  afterwards  in  the  sphere  of  their  pro- 
fessional duty — than  they  ever  receive  from  it  I  This  arises, 
no  doubt,  from  the  respect  in  which  the  professioQ  is  held.  But 
how  many  such  valuable  men  would  be  repelled  if  they  had  to 
make  the  fiirther  sacrifice  of  domestic  life  I 

In  fine,  you  may  make  a  sect,  you  may  make  a  brotherhood, 
by  imposing  any  test,  however  above  nature  or  contrary  to 
nature  : — and  your  sect  or  your  brotherhood  will  rise  and  fall, 
as  did  all  the  monastic  orders,  with  sudden  accesses  and  gradual 
paralyses  of  zeal — but  that  was  imjuaterial ;  whether  the  suc- 
cession was  kept  up,  or  how  the  succession  was  kept  up,  regarded 
the  order  alone.  But  you  cannot  so  make  or  maintain  an 
order  of  clergy — an  order  which  must  be  supplied  in  cold  aa 
well  as  excited,  in  rationalising  as  well  as  in  enthusiastio  times. 
You  cannot  calculate  on  a  sustained  and  perpetual  effort  to 
subdue  and  extirpate  nature.  To  recruit  a  clergy  who  are  to  in- 
fluence every  class,  cope  with  every  adversary,  meet  the  wants  of 
a  vast  population  in  various  degrees  of  intelligence  and  advance- 
ment, you  must  not  look  merely  to  the  rare  and  heroic  virtues 
of  which  our  nature  affords  specimens.  You  must  disqualify 
none  who  might  he  useful,  by  unnecessary  restrictions ;  you 
must  condescend  to,  rather  than  haughtily  proscribe,  human 
weakness.  A  clergy  all  burning  zeal,  all  vehement  enthusiasm, 
all  restless  activity,  would  be  a  questionable  blestting  to  any 
country :  extreme  fanaticism,  extravagant  superstition,  alone 
would  raise  the  more  ambitious  and  enterprising  above  the 
high  level.     But  among  a   sober  and   practical    people   like 
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ourselves  there  must  always  be  a  strong  counterpoise  of  modera- 
tion, good  sense,  and  practical  widsom.  Imperfect  Christiana 
as  we  are,  we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  fiery  missionaries  every 
two  or  three  years  to  reclaim  us  from  our  heathenism,  and  to 
teacli  us  anew  tlie  primary  elements  of  our  faith.  The  constant 
infusion  of  youtli  into  our  clerical  body  is  of  itself  (independent 
of  sectarian  rivalry)  enough  to  keep  us  alive — of  youth  which 
in  its  generous  ardour  will  be  always  looking  out  for  some  new 
principles  wliich  are  to  regenerate  mankind :  who  have  been 
Evangelicals  —  are  now  Puseyites  —  in  ten  years  may  be 
Arnold  iues. 

Tlie  clergy  in  general  must  pjirtake  of  the  character  of  the 
people.  Without  assuming  Lord  Clarendon's  well-known  re- 
proacli  on  tlie  professional  narrowness  of  mind  and  unfitness  for 
the  affairs  of  life  to  l>e  quite  obsolete — admitting  the  contract- 
ing influences  of  seclusion  in  country  cures  (if  railroads  will 
allow  the  deepest  dells  or  the  wildest  mountain  hamlet  to  be 
secluded) — the  conscientious  confinement  of  their  minds  to  one 
class  of  literature — the  occupation  of  their  whole  thoughts  by 
the  severe  duties  of  their  calling — the  temptation  of  breaking 
up  into  small  sets  and  clerical  cliques — still  it  is  impossible 
that  our  clergy  should  not  partake  of  the  general  intelligence, 
or  that  they  should  keep  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the 
general  movement  of  the  luiman  mind. 

The  great  trial  of  the  English  clergy — the  test  of  their  fit- 
ness for  the  English  people — is  a  distinct  perception  of  their 
actual  position  as  regards  the  rest  of  society.  This  perception 
must  be  realised,  notwithstanding  every  attempt  to  bewilder 
them  into  a  false  idea  of  that  superiority  which  they  may  and 
ought  to  possess  by  skilful  appeals  to  their  pride,  by  artfully 
disguised  suggestions  of  self-sufficiency,  and  by  perpetual  per- 
suasives that,  in  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  their  authority, 
they  are  magnifying  Grod,  and  not  themselves.  The  real 
danger  of  the  recent  movement  in  the  Church  is  the  total 
isolation  of  the  clergy  from  the  s}Tnpathies,  from  the  hearts, 
and  from  the  understandings  of  the  people.     The  energizera 
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of  the  hour  are  a  mere  unintelligible  enigma  to  the  po{iular 
mind. 

We  know  very  well  all  the  sounding  common-placeB  that  will 
be  evoked  by  vhat  we  are  about  to  say — but  we  cannot  afford 
space  to  forestall  them :  it  is  our  simple  duty  to  look  steadily 
into  the  state  of  the  world  around  us,  and  declare  the  results  of 
our  investigation.  The  party  to  whom  we  allude  have  been 
straining  themselves  in  a  vain  effort  to  resuscitate  a  dead 
syatem  of  things.  The  clergy  can  no  longer  command — but 
they  may  persuade  with  irresistible  force ;  their  persuasion, 
however,  must  be  purely  moral  and  religious,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  sacerdotal  persuaHion.  Many  caitses,  none 
indeed  which  ought  to  make  ua  despair  of  their  proper  and 
legitimate  influence,  have  altered  their  position.  They  no 
longer  stand  alone  on  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  religious 
eminence.  The  awe  in  which  they  were  invested  as  wiser  as 
well  as  holier  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  passed  away  ;  they 
are  not  the  exclusive,  or  even  in  any  peculiar  degree  the  pre- 
eminent cultivators  of  letters,  of  arts,  or  of  philosophy.  The 
mass  of  the  clergy  are  no  doubt,  and  miist  henceforward  be,  in- 
ferior in  general  knowledge  to  many  of  the  laity  in  their  respec- 
tive pariahea  ;  and  if,  on  the  strength  of  their  position,  on  the 
sanctity  of  their  ordination,  they  pretend  to  assume  a  superiority 
which  they  cannot  support ;  if,  where  they  arc  not  intellectually 
superior,  they  do  not  confine  themselves  entirely  to  their  re- 
ligious guidance — nay,  if,  being  conscious  of  high  talents,  they 
do  not  exercise  even  that  guidance  with  the  modesty  which 
ought  always  to  belong  to  youth — ^which  (to  say  truth)  ia  very 
rarely  wanting  when  the  mind  ia  really  strong — but  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  surest  pledge  of  the  real  Christian  temper  and  spirit 
— they  will  lose  tlieir  proper  power,  by  straining  after  that 
which  is  unattainable — which  neither  is  nor  can  again  be  their 
prerogative. 

The  knell  of  ecclesiastical  atithorily  has  rung :  even  in  the 
Boman  Catbolio  Church,  notwithstanding  its  large  apparent 
increase  in  many  quarters — and  great  is  still  its  influence  upon 
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would  hardly  believe  that  they  emanated  from  the  children  of 
that  Church  which  coDdemned  Galileo,  and  denounced  all 
rebellion  againet  the  Lord's  anointed.  But  beeides  the  politio 
relaxations  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Church 
towards  those  without,  her  own  clergy  plainly  indicate  a  ten- 
dency to  reject,  as  unscriptural  or  intolerable,  many  of  her 
observances.  They  chiefly  insist  on  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
tongue,  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  communion  in  both  kinds,  the 
reform  of  the  confessional,  and  the  abridgment  of  the  Papal 
authority.  Altliough  Eome  are  actuated  by  an  infidel  im- 
patience, others  are  truly  seeking  the  well-being  of  the  Church ; 
and  although  Mohler — whose  fair  pictures  of  his  mother  make 
one  wish  that  they  were  true,  and  that  he  did  not  know  their 
falseness — quieted  matters  for  a  time  by  his  moral  influence 
and  apologetic  adroitness,  yet  the  principles  at  work  will  not 
long  leave  these  objects  unattained.''  Since  this  gentlemau 
wrote  ttie  affair  has  assumed  a  very  formidable  shape.  The 
movement  of  the  Ronge  party  has  already  swept  like  a  torrent 
from  west  to  east,  from  north  to  south.  A  new  Reformation  ia 
organized. 

Among  ourselves  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  total  abrogation  of 
all  real  authority  in  those  who  hold  the  place  of  rulers  in  our 
Church.  What  is  the  case  in  the  quarter  where  obedience  is  the 
very  vital  principle  of  the  system  ?  In  the  words  of  that  re- 
markable letter  to  Sir  R.  Inglis,  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  cited, '  The  Tractarians,  obedient  in  theory,  and  loyal, 
not  to  their  own  diocesans,  but  to  their  own  ideas  of  what  their 
diocesans  should  say  and  do,  go  a-head  of,  reprove,  and  teach 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  without  any  commission,  without 
the  thought  or  pretence  of  apostolic  authority  so  to  do.'     Hers 


'  Marat  Phenomna  cf  Gtrmany.  bj  Tbomu  CFtrt;!?.  Kaq.  '  Bobold  tbcre  an 
two  PenHm  in  IIih  Arid  ! ' — of  Qi^rmiiaj.  This  gfotleman  holds  rery  dLEbtvat  prio- 
riplrs  (princripleB  akin  to  IhoBs  of  Mr.  Heniy  Drommond)  fruia  the  originid  Thomas 
Ciirlyle,  oeithsr  does  ba  wtita  in  Carljluse.  We  wish  we  could  have  given  more  of 
this  his  Brat  performimca — bal  bis  rdn  is  so  ovidontly  a  rich  ono  thatveniBjs&ffly 
count  OS  a  future  (we  hope  •  ipoedj)  oppotUukitf  of  nuLfcing  oar  readen  better  ac- 
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ability.  Some  priWlegea  may  still  be  withheld,  some  offices  be 
refiiBod  to  dissentieots  from  the  dominant  faith,  from  those 
who  are  Belf-excommunicated  (for  all  separation  is  self-eicom- 
munication)  from  the  Church,  whether  it  call  itself  Catholic,  or 
be  a  national  or  otherwise  self-incorporated  society — but  that 
is  all. 

Beyond  this ;  that  kind  of  civil  incapacity  which  waa  inflicted 
by  public  opinion,  that  open  or  that  tacit  proacription  wliich 
dooms  those  without  the  pale  of  the  Chiirch  to  inferiority,  has 
likewise,  for  the  most  part,  practically  disappeared.  The  8]rm- 
pathiee  of  men  are  so  entirely  in  favour  of  toleration,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  every  the  smallest  sect  (of 
which  the  theoiy  equally  is,  and  must  be,  exclusive  salvation 
within  its  own  or  some  limited  pale)  is  perpetually  at  issue  with 
its  own  principle.  Its  authority  is  gone  when  men  can  despise 
that  authority  and  be  none  the  worse,  either  as  to  their  worldly 
situation  or  their  estimation  in  society,  and  where  they  tliem- 
eelvea  dread  no  etenud  conseqiimices.  Where  excommuiiic&- 
tion  does  not  certainly  imply  (if  unrepealed)  absolute  exclusion 
from  beaven,  where  it  has  lost  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its 
temporal  terrors,  then  and  there  ita  power  has  either  altogether 
ceased,  or  is  so  reduced  as  almost  to  be  deprived  of  its  control- 
ling efficacy.  When  any  one  may  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country 
become  a  Protestant  (excepting  where  feuds,  aa  in  Ireland,  nm 
high),  however  he  may  distress  his  friends  or  family,  with- 
out losing  caste;  where  a  man,  excluded  from  one  religious 
community  (at  least  on  purely  religious  grounds),  is  at  once 
received  into  another — what  is  excommunication?  It  is 
already  incurred  by  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  relationship. 
I  banish  you,  says,  with  Coriolanus,  every  proud,  or  at  least  self- 
CMifident,  seceder.  But  if  deprived  of  tbia  ultima  ratio,  how 
shall  ecclesiastical  authority  enforce  its  smaller  penalties  for 
smaller  oflTences  ?  The  conscience  of  the  individual  has  become 
his  sole  judge ;  whether  he  fears  or  whether  he  de6es  Churdi 
censure,  absolutely  depends  on  his  own  individual  conviction  of 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  Church  censure.     If,  indeed,  ' 
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— everything  which  may  separate  the  worship  of  God  from  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  daily  life  of  miin — all  that  really  enforces 
reverence — escludee  the  world ;  calms,  elevates,  truly  spiritual- 
izes the  soul — all  which  asserts,  heightens,  purifies  devotion- — 
that  devotion  daily  fed  and  maintained,  where  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable, with  daily  sen'ice.  The  miBsion  of  the  clergy  is  to  be 
more  than  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  the  example  of  the  Gospel 
in  all  its  assiduous  and  active  love.  In  each  parish  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  head  the  model  family  of  order,  of  peace,  of 
piety,  of  cheerfulness,  of  contented nesa,  of  resignation  in  aflflic- 
tion,  of  hopefulness  under  all  circumstances.  To  be  the  almoner 
(the  supplementary  almoner  over  and  above  the  necessarily 
hard  measure  of  legal  alms)  of  those  who  cannot  be  their  own. 
To  be  the  ruler,  as  such  a  clergy  will  be,  by  the  homely  poetic 
precept  of  domestic  life : 

And  if  she  rule  him,  nevei  shows  she  rules. 

The  religion  of  such  a  clergy  will  not  be  the  religion  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  nor  of  the  ninth  century,  nor  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  it  will  bo  the,  in  many  respects,  better  religion  of 
the  nineteenth.  Let  us  boldly  say,  that  the  rude  and  gross 
and  material  piety  of  former  ages  was  an  easy  task  as  compared 
to  rational,  intelligent  piety  in  the  present.  Mere  force  is  not 
strength,  but  force  under  command.  The  cilice  and  the  scourge 
are  but  coarse  and  vulgar  expedients  to  subdue  the  will  to  the 
yoke  of  Christian  faith  and  love.  What  is  the  most  flagellant 
asceticism,  the  maceration  of  the  body,  to  the  self-denial  of  a 
great  mind,  above  all  the  transitory  excitement,  the  bustle  and 
fashion  of  the  religionism  of  his  day,  but  sternly  and  hopefully 
striving  for  the  truth,  holding  with  steady  equipoise  the  balance 
of  reason  and  faith  ? 

Of  all  things,  such  a  clergy  will  be  utterly  abhorrent  to  all 
tampering  with  truth  ;  they  will  place  themselves  high  above 
even  the  suspicion  of  profiting  by  imtruth — not,  we  grieve  to 
say,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  least  difBcult  of  our 
trials.     For  among  a  truth-loving  people  like  ourselves^ at 
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which  grew  up  the  great  Myth  of  ChriBtianity :  and  if  this  be 
the  legitimate  principle  of  Christian  history,  what  criterion  of 
euperior  credibility  have  the  four  Gospela  over  the  fifth  by  S. 
Bonaventure  and  Mr.  Oakley,  recently  published  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  English  Church  ? 

We  have  quoted  but  one  eample ;  we  coul4  easily  give  fifty 
in  the  same  strain.  It  ia  a  serious  question  to  deal  with  a 
peasantry  in  whom  legendary  faith  has  been,  aa  it  were,  a  part 
of  their  baptismal  creed,  who  have  been  nursed,  and  cradled, 
and  matured  in  this  atmosphere  of  religious  fiction,  lest,  when 
we  pluck  up  the  tares,  we  pluck  up  the  wheat  also.  But  deli- 
berately to  load  Christianity  again  with  all  the  lies  of  which  it 
has  gradually  disburthened  itself,  appears  to  us  the  worst  kind 
of  infidelity  both  in  its  origin  and  iu  its  consequences ;  infidelity 
as  implying  total  mistrust  in  the  plain  Christianity  of  the 
Bible  (  infidelity  as  shaking  the  belief  in  all  religious  truth. 
It  may  be  well  to  have  the  tenderest  compassion  for  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  worship  relics,  or  to  kneel  in  supplication 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin ;  but  to  attempt  to  force  back, 
especially  on  an  unimaginative  people,  an  antiquated  supersti- 
tion, is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  debasing  offices  to  which  high 
talents,  that  greateBt  and  most  perilous  gift  of  God,  can  degrade 
themselves.  If  mankind  has  no  alternative  between  the  full, 
unquestioning,  all-embracing,  all-wora hipping  faith  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  no  faith  at  all,  what  must  be  the  result  with 
the  reasoning  and  reflecting  part  of  it  ?  To  this  question  we 
await  an  answer;  but  let  this  question  be  answered  by  those 
only  who  have  considered  it  calmly,  imder  no  preconceived 
system,  in  all  its  bearings  on  the  temporal  and  on  the  eternal 
interests  of  mankind. 
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the  horizon,  anxioualy  looking  for  the  happier  moment  when  the  whole 
city  is  discovered.  This  moment  unfortunately  never  arrives.  Where 
that  place  is  to  be  found  in  the  approach  Jrom  Florence,  which  affordH 
Buch  a  feoat  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination,  I  never  could  discover. 
The  view  of  Rome  from  the  Monte  Mario,  a  hill  near  this  road,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  affecting  which  the  world 
could  produce ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  some  writers,  full  of  the 
gratification  which  this  prospect  afibrdei],  have  transferred  it  in  de- 
scription to  their  first  entrance.  But  the  road  itself  discloses  the  city 
by  degrees.  Scarcely  any  of  it  is  seen  till  within  a  small  distance, 
and  then,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter's,  there  are  few  buildings  of 
interest.  The  antiquities  lie  mostly  on  the  other  side,  and  are  not 
Been  at  all.  The  suburbs  themsolves  are  not  picturesque  [t/iey  are 
Wieon,  commonplace,  like  the  eatranee  to  an  English  U!alering-ptace\  and 
the  traveller  finds  himself  actually  in  Borne  before  he  has  given  up  the 
hopes  of  enjoying  the  distant  prospect  of  it. 

llud  he  entered  the  city  fixim  Naples,  his  feelings  might  have  been 
very  different.  This  is  the  direction  from  which  ICome  ought  to  be 
entered,  if  we  wish  our  elassicul  enthusiasm  to  be  raised  by  the  first 
view.  Tlie  Campagna  is  here  even  more  desolate,  and  to  a  greater 
extent,  than  it  is  on  the  side  of  Florence.  For  several  miles  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  ruins ;  some  presenting  consideruble  fragments, 
others  only  discernible  by  the  inequality  of  the  surface.  It  seems  as 
if  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  not  dared  to  profane  the  relics  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  from  the  sen  on  the  Icfl  to  the  Apennines  on  the 
right,  the  eye  meets  with  nothing  but  desolation  and  decay  of  grandeur. 
The  Aqueducts  rise  above  the  other  fragments,  and  seem  purposely 
placed  there  to  carry  us  back  to  lie  time  of  the  Eepublic,  The  long 
lines  of  these  structures  stretch  out  in  various  directions.  The  arches 
are  sometimes  broken  down ;  but  the  effect  is  heightened  by  these 
interruptions.  In  short,  in  travelling  the  last  twelve  miles  on  this 
road,  the  mind  may  indulge  in  every  reflection  upon  Roman  greatness, 
and  find  the  surrounding  scenery  perfectly  in  unison.  From  tliis  road, 
too,  ibe  whole  city  is  actually  surveyed.  The  domes  and  cupolas  are 
more  numerous  than  from  any  other  quarter;  beside  which,  some  of 
the  ancient  edifices  themselves  ore  added  to  the  picture.  After  enter- 
ing the  walls,  we  pass  the  Colosseum,  catch  8  view  of  the  Forum,  the 
Capitol,  and  other  aatii^uities,  which  were  familiar  to  us  from  ancient 
authors.* 

Dr.  Burton  might  have  added,  if  ho  Iiad  not  confined  himself 
to  heathen  antiqiiitieB,  that  on  hie  approach  the  traveller  is 
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almost  confronted  by  tlie  vast  portico  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the 
m(>st  vonenible,  if  not  the  most  imposing,  edifice  of  Christian 
Kome. 

Ft  must  sadly  Ik?  confessed  that  too  many  travellers,  we  fear 
Enj^lisli  travfllcrs,  do  not  or  cannot  at  present  allow  them- 
selves tlie  choice  l)etween  these  two  alternatives.  How  many 
of  our  felli)W-iTea tares  are  now  sliot  into  Rome  from  dreary 
Civita  Veccliia,  ahm^r  tlie  dreary  morass,  over  which  the  rail- 
road passes,  to  he  deposited  in  a  dreary  station,  as  utterly 
unconscious  as  to  any  of  the  noble  and  stirring  emotions,  which 
used  to  attend  the  entrance  into  the  Eternal  City,  as  their 
]K)rtmanteau  in  th(^  van.  Verily  there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Ruskin's 
saying,  tliat  railroads  have  reduced  man  to  a  parcel, — all  that 
he  can  desire,  all  that  he  can  demand,  is  speedy  and  safe 
delivery. 

But  l>ack  to  other  and  better  thoughts — ^to  worthier  remi- 
niscences. If  such  was  the  approach  to  Rome,  fallen  and  in 
ruins,  what  was  it  to  Rome  in  her  glory  and  in  her  majesty  I 
This  line  of  approach — or  rather  for  the  last  twelve  miles 
parallel  to  tliis — was  the  famous  Appian  Way,  the  Queen,  as  it 
is  called  by  Statins,  of  the  Roman  roads;  and  this  Appian  Way, 
mile  aft^jr  mile,  thronged  with  the  sepulchres  and  the  monuments 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  Conceive  a  Westminster  Abbey  of 
twelve  or  sixteen  miles!  on  either  side  crowded  with  lofty 
tombs  or  votive  edifices  to  the  dead,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
half  a  mile  deep ;  interrupted  only  here  and  there  by  some 
stately  temple  to  the  gods,  or  by  some  luxurious  villa,  aroimd 
which  perhaps  the  ashes  of  its  former  masters  reposed  in  state ; 
or  by  the  gardens  of  some  o'er-wealthy  Seneca — ^SenecsB 
prsDdivitis  hortis.'     Think  of  Milton's  glorious  lines : — 

There  he  the  gates ;  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in : 
Prajtors,  proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  to  return,  in  robes  of  state  ; 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power ; 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horf«e  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
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In  Tnrioiis  habits,  on  the  Appiin  road, 

Or  on  th'  Emilian ;  some  from  (artbeat  South, 

Syene,  and  where  ihe  aliadow  both  ways  falla, 

Meroe,  Nilotic  iaie ;  and  more  to  Weet, 

The  realm  of  Boochua  to  the  Black-moor  sea  ; 

From  the  Asian  kings  and  Parthian,  among  ihese 

From  India,  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 

And  utnjoat  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 

Dusk  faces  with  white  inlken  turbans  wreatti'd. 


We  break  off  our  quotation  with  these  tributary  visitors — 
some  from  Bnindusium,  the  port  at  which  the  Eastern,  at  least 
tbe  Asiatic,  emhassieiS  usually  landed.  From  the  other  coast 
might  be  seen  (remember  Horace's  *minua  est  gra\-is  Appia 
tardia ')  the  high-born,  wealthy,  or  famous*  Romans,  travelling 
in  their  state  from  their  luxurious  CampaniaD  villas,  and,  with 
those  who  landed  at  Naples  or  Piiteoli,  offering  a  perpetual 
gorgeous  spectacle  along  the  road.  It  would  be  perhaps  press- 
ing too  hard  another  passage  in  Horace,  is  which  he  describes 
the  splendid  noble,  '  well  known  under  the  portico  of  Agrippa, 
and  along  the  Applan  road,'  yet  doomed  to  the  same  common 
fate  with  the  old  kings  of  Home,  as  if  it  contained  an  allu- 
sion to  the  wayside  sepulchres  through  which  the  great  mao 
passed: — 

....    Cum  bene  notum 
Porticua  Agrippa,  et  via  te  consp^ierit  App!, 
Ire  tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus. 

F.piil.  i.  6,  25. 

This  was  perhaps  too  deep  a  moral  for  the  graceful  Batirist. 

Not  indeed  that  the  Appian  was  peculiarly,  perhaps  not  pre- 
eminently, distinguished  for  these  solemn  and  stately  memorials 
of  the  illuBtriotis  dead.     Juvenal  speaks  of  those 

....  whose  ashes  lay 
By  the  Flaminian  or  the  Latin  way. 

Quorum  PlajniniA  tegitnr  ciaia,  atque  Latink 

Now,  however,  the  greater  length   of  this  '  Street  of  Tombs,' 
and  tbe  fortunate  diversion  of  the  Bnmdusian  and  Neapolitan 
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road  from  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bovillse,  had  left  the 
course  of  the  old  Appian  road  more  entirely,  till  the  present 
day,  in  its  state  of  mldncss  and  desolation.  To  Pope  Pius  IX. 
is  due  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  Koman  antiquities,  of  all 
who  visit  Some  with  the  feelings  of  solemn  veneration  which 
her  ancient  glory  ought  to  inspire.  We  write  deliberately 
when  we  declare  our  judgement,  that  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
pressive, so  8u])limely  melancholy,  so  appalling,  we  had  almost 
said,  as  the  slow  journey  of  several  miles,  now  open,  along  this 
ancient  Appian  way.  Even  to  small  and  graceful  Pompeii, 
there  was  something  grave  and  serious  in  the  approach  through 
the  '  Street  of  Tombs.'  But  few  as  are  the  actual  remains  of 
this  wilderness  of  sepulchres  on  the  Appian — 

Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipuis  quoque  &ta  sepulclirifl — 

shapeless  as  most  of  tliese  are,  except  the  huge  Cecilia  Metella, 
and  that  half  transformed  into  a  mediaeval  fortress— compara- 
tively few  as  are  the  glorious  names  decipherable,  except  on 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios ;  and  where  the  names  are  recognizable 
even  fewer  belonging  to  tlie  noblest  that  bore  those  names — 
still  the  imagination  seems  to  people  again  the  whole  region 
with  the  great  Romans  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  to 
create  to  itself  a  more  solemn  and  a  more  enthralling  sense  of 
the  grandeiu",  of  the  power,  of  the  vastness,  and,  if  it  were  not 
mockery  to  say  so,  the  eternity — the  eternity,  at  least  of  the 
fame,  of  Rome — than  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol,  or  within  the 
gigantic  walls  of  the  Colosseum.  Here,  mile  after  mile,  spread 
one,  and  but  one,  of  the  cemeteries  of  Rome  ;  and  these  ceme- 
teries were  of  course  the  exclusive  privilege  and  possession  of  the 
greats  the  noble,  and  the  wealthy.  It  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
a  redeeming  point  in  a  society  based  on  slavery,  that  the  great 
admitted  the  urns  of  their  faithful  and  favoured  freedmen  into 
the  columbaria  of  the  family  monument.  But  the  mass  of  the 
vulgar  dead,  the  poor,  the  slaves,  the  refuse  of  those  thousands, 
according  to  some  the  more  than  millions,  of  human,  beings^ 
who  swarmed  in  the  streets,  lurked  in  the  cellars,  nestled  in 
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the  garrets  of  Rome,  what  became  of  tliem  ?     We  know  little 
more  than  that  they  were  cagt  into  the  vast  pita,  the  puticoli, 
which  probably  were  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  out«kirt8 
of  the  city,  but  of  which  the  largest,  most   famous  —  may  J 
we  Dot  say,  rather,  most  infamous— were   on   the  Eaquilin 

^k  Huo  priiia  angustja  ejecta  cadayera  cellis 

^H  Conserviis  vili  porUndn  locabat  ia  arcil, 

^1  Hoc  tnisene  plebi  atabat,  coaunune  seputchrlira. 

Uua.  Sal.  i.  8,  8. 

An  accursed  and  infected  region,  where  the  white  bonea  cropped-! 
out  of  the  loose  black  soil  I 

Quo  modb  tristea 
Albis  inlbrmem  spectabant  ossibus  agnim ; 

where  the  foul  birds  of  prey,  the  '  Esquilinse  alitea,'  invoked  | 
by  Canidia,  were  ever  hovering,  and  perhaps  the  wolves  prowl-  J 
ing— 

PliBt,  insepuica  membra  different  lupi, 

Et  BaquilioBB  alites. — Epod.  v.  99. 

where  Canidia  herself  wandered  by  moonlight  to  gather  bonetl 
and  poisonous  herbs  for  her  spclli),  and  to  call  up  the  ghosts  of  ■ 
the  dead.     It  is  well  known  that  a  lai^e  part  of  this  district — 9 
dedicat«d  of  old  to  the  burial  of  the  poor,  as  the  ancient  cippus  I 
declared  —  was  granted   by  Augustus  to  his  favourite.     Ths  1 
blooming,  salubrious,  and  much  frequented  gardens  of  MecienaB  j 
spread,  to  some  extent,  over  this  unholy  and  unfertile  region, 
Augustus  ia  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  sanitary  r. 
But  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the  poor,  when  they  were  | 
mowed  down  by  thousands  by  the  scythe  of  Libitina,  or  stole  | 
out  of  life,  unmoumed,   unhonoured,  unknown?     This  is  ftl 
question  which  we  believe  that  it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  an- 
swer fully  and  satisfactorily.     All  we  know  is,  that  intramiiral  ' 
burial  was  prohibited  by  tbe  laws  of  Rome,  even  by  the  XIL 
Tables,  with  a  rigour  and  severity  of  which  even  Mr.  Chadwick  , 
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ignominy.  But  from  that  time,  though  the  ceremonial  of 
a  funeral  pyre  must  have  been  costly,  this  seems,  by  the  per- 
petual allusions  in  the  poets  and  other  writers  who  touch  on 
Roman  manners,  to  have  been  the  ordinary  form  of  burial 
with  the  rieh  and  the  great.  Nor  was  it  indeed  the  especial 
prerogative  of  the  wealthy.  Ovid  speaks  of  a  plebeian  ftmeral 
pyre: 

Et  dare  plebeio  corpus  inane  rogo. 

The  common  term  of  the  ashes  (cineres)  of  the  dead  is  enough 
to  show  its  general  iisage.  Indeed  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Augustan  and  later  period,  allusions  to  the  coffin  or  the  inter- 
ment are  rare  and  unfrequent ;  those  to  the  funeral  torch,  to 
the  pyre  (rogus),  to  the  cremation  of  the  dead,  common  and 
perpetual ;  and  urns,  not  large  and  massive  sarcophagi,  crowd 
the  monuments  of  these  crowded  cemeteries. 

We  return  to  our  Appian  Way.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  Pope,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  opening  of  this  impos* 
ing  scene  may  fairly  be  ascribed.  Whether  his  Holiness  has 
consulted  wise  counsellors  on  religious,  ecclesiastical,  or  politi- 
cal matters,  we  presume  not — we  are  not  called  upon  to  judge; 
but  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  his  antiquarian 
advisers  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  No  one  who  visits 
Rome  will  speak  with  anything  but  respect  of  the  Cavaliere 
Canina,  of  Kosa,  of  Visconti,  and  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi.  The 
Appian  Way  has  been  the  province  of  Canina  ;  the  works  have 
been  conducted  throughout  by  bis  industry,  sagacity,  and 
judgement ;  and,  though  he  is  now  lost  to  Rome  and  to  the 
world,  he  has  left  behind  him,  among  other  writings  of  very 
high  value,  the  volumes,  of  which  the  title  appears  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  the  first  part  of  the  Appian  Way  from  the 
Capeoian  Gate  to  Bovillie.  This  work  is  a  model  of  antiquarian 
raseoicb ;  inquiring,  but  not  too  speculative ;  profound,  but 
not  too  abstruse ;  with  imaginary  restorations  of  some  of  the 
«  remarkable  raomnnoi  t»,  checked  and  controlled  by  good 
hey   actually   appear.      Under 
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between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  (Roman)  mile ;  or  that  of  still 
more  impoBing  dimenflions,  between  the  tenth  and  ninth.  If 
indeed  the  monmuenta  on  the  whole  did  read,  and  were  in- 
tended to  read,  a  solemn  lesson  on  our  common  mortality,  these 
two  huge  mounds  are  not  less  eloquent  on  the  nothingnese  of 
human  pomp  and  fame.  These  vast  tombs  must  have  been 
raised,  to  the  memory,  doubtless  it  was  hoped  and  believed, 
the  sempiternal,  undying  memory,  of  the  great  men  deposited 
within  them,  perhaps  with  the  long  procession  and  all  the 
striking  rites  which  attended  the  public,  or  even  the  private, 
funerals  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Their  size,  one  measured  120 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  Equare,  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
was  100  feet  — their  splendid  ornamentation  (whether  Canlna 
approaches  more  or  less  nearly  to  their  original  grandeur  in 
his  fanciful  restorations)  may  seem  to  imply  Lucullean  luxury, 
Crassean  wealth,  Pompeian  magnatism,  or  Caesarean  glory ;  or 
it  may  be,  after  all,  no  more  than  the  fond  vanity  of  an  admir- 
ing or  loving  family.  But  not  only  are  these  two  tombs  iitterly 
nameless,  without  vestige  of  the  rank,  station,  even  the  age  at 
which  their  inmates  lived  (though  Canina,  from  certain  reasons, 
especially  from  the  materials  employed,  conjectures  that  they 
belong  to  the  lat«r  days  of  the  Eepublic) ;  on  one  only  are  three 
or  four  disjointed  letters,  before  which  even  antiquarian  boldness 
of  conjectiu'e  is  baffled,  and  holds  it*  peace. 

Aa  we  advance  towards  Rome  the  tombs  must  have  been  not 
less  vast  and  imposing ;  but  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
tenants  of  those  tombs  is  hardly  dispersed.  Near  the  ninth 
milestone  stood  the  stately  monument  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus, 
in  which,  according  to  Aurelius  Victor,  at  a  late  period,  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  Csesar  Severus,*  slain  at  the  '  Three 

'  The  very  able  writar  in  Mtirrat/'s  Guide,  who  dPBcribts  &oin  Caninn  thf 
wholp  lino  of  tho  Appiaii  Waj  wilh  ils  monuments,  has  fallen,  or  mtUi^r  hiiB  been 
nialed,  into  a  cunoua  miatAke.  Be  hna  suppoied  this  to  leter  to  Aleiandei 
Sevenu,  who,  bj  a  ■ingular  coincidence,  *aB  Blnin  by  thp  cooniyancf.  if  not  by 
lh«  ordn,  of  hia  HiiCHMor  the  Thmcian  Marimiit.  But  Aleianiler  Surcnu  bad 
befn  dead  and  boriid  Ihirtj  years  before ;  and  what  ahnuid  he  do  in  the  aopulthro 
of  Oallieaus?  The  paoaoge  in  the  Epitomo  of  Aurelius  Victor,  on  which  the 
whole  reits,  in  perfectly  dear. 


L 
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circular  tomb  which  bears  the  aame  of  Cotta  (see  PI.  xsxviii.) 
was  raised  by  the  son  to  his  far  greater  father,  Messala  Corviniw. 
Cotta  himself  was  no  undistinguished  man :  in  the  words  of 
PaterculuH  (Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  112),  he  was  nobler  from  his  cha- 
racter than  from  his  descent,  worthy  of  being  the  son  of  hia 
father  Cori-inus.  Two  of  Ovid's  melancholy  Epistles  from 
Pontus  are  addreBsed  to  Mcssaliuus  Cotta  (i.  7,  ii.  2).  The 
exiled  poet  entreats  Cotta  to  exert  in  his  favour  the  eloquence 
which  he  inherits  from  his  father : 


Vivic  ei 


vobis  facundi  lingua  parentis. 


He  implores  him  by  the  shade  of  bis  father,  whom  Ovid  had 
honoured  from  his  infancy,  to  intercede  with  'the  Gods  and 
the  Csesars,'  in  the  poet's  belief  one  and  the  same : — 

Hoc  pater  ille  tuns,  primo  mihi  cultus  ab  lero, 
Si  quid  liabet  sensQs  umbra  diHerta,  petit.' 

As  to  the  father,  Mcasala  Corvinus,  there  were  few  men,  at 
least  of  hia  own  age,  on  whose  monument  the  Roman  might 
look  with  greater  pride,  or  receive  a  more  solemn  admonition 
by  contrasting  hia  fame,  wealth,  influence,  endowments,  and 
accomplishments,  with  the  narrow  luu  and  few  ashes,  the  sole 
sad  witncsaea  to  bis  mortality.  The  high  character  of  Messala 
might  almost  give  dignity  to  his  political  tergiversations,  in 
those  dark  days  of  Home,  almost  ineritable.  The  consimimat« 
general,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the  anti-Csesarean  army 
at  Philippi,  almost  achieved  the  Ceesarean  naval  victory  at 
Actium.  Not  only  was  he  a  great  general  and  statesman,  he 
yrse  poet,  historian,  grammarian,  orator.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  and  wisest  counsellors  of  Augustus,  the  dear  friend  of 
Horace  and  Tibullus,  probably  of  Virgil,  and  the  niursing  father 
of  Ovid's  poetry.  The  tomb — there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Martial,  as  among  the  most  re- 
nowned, renowned  to  a  proverb — was  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
Messala. 

The  line  of  tombs  was  here  broken  for  some  distance  by  th« 


vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  the  learned  labours  of  Niebuhr  and  of 
the  lamented  Sir  George  Lewia. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  the  remains  of  the  countless  monu- 
ments, which  Canina  has  raised  on  each  side  of  the  Appian 
Way,  without  remarking  the  simple  grace  and  beauty  of  many 
of  them ;  grace  and  beauty  which  arises  almost  entirely  out  of 
that  delicate  sense  of  proportion  which  seemB  to  have  been  in- 
tuitive in  the  Grecian  mind,  and  is  the  soul  of  true  Grecian 
architecture,  indeed  of  all  its  art.  These  were  borrowed  by 
the  Romans,  or  imitated  in  their  happier  bonra,  or  were  prt>- 
bably  kept  alive  by  the  employment  of  Greek  workmen  or 
artists.  In  what  does  this  harmony,  this  music  of  architecture, 
which  pervaded  Greek  art,  from  the  noblest  temple  to  the 
humblest  monument,  consist  ?  Is  it  subject  to  measure  and 
rule  ?  ^Miy  is  it  so  rare  in  almost  all  works  but  those  which 
are  purely  Greek  ? 

Few  of  these  tombs  bear  names  of  any  note ;  and  we  are  in 
general  grievously  disappointed  when  they  do.  We  read  the 
name  of  Pompey ;  but  Pompey,  it  is  well  known,  had  not  the 
barren  honour  of  a  tomb  on  the  foreign  shore  where  he  fell ; 
the  pillar  which  long  bore  liis  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  has  long  passed  over  to  a  more  rightful  and  far  baser 
owner.  Sextus  Pompeius  Justus,  whose  name  appears  on  a 
stately  tomb,  was  but  a  freedman  of  that  great  house.  But 
near  the  fourth  milestone  was  the  scene  of  the  luxurious  life, 
of  the  miserable  death,  and,  in  all  probability,  stood  the  humble 
tomb  of  a  man  to  whom,  of  all  Romans,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  do  justice,  and  no  more  than  justice.  Here  were 
the  gardens  of  the  'too  wealthy'  f?cneca;  here  took  place  that 
slow  death,  at  the  command  of  his  pupil  Nero,  described  (we 
urge  our  readers  to  refresh  their  memory  with  the  wonderful 
passage)  in  the  'Annals  of  Tacitus'  (xv.  71  et  seq.).  Not 
merely  does  Tacitus  say  of  Seneca,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
'quartura  apud  lapidem,  suburlwino  rure  consliferat,'  but  a 
fragment  has  been  discovered  bearing  the  name  of  the  tribune 
Lihe  Prtetorian  cohort,  Granius  (Silvanus),  who  was  said  to 
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quoting  a  few  lines — would  we  bad  space  for  more — especially 
the  first  stanza,  which  so  well  displays  the  present  aspect  of 
the  monument : — 

But  nho  was  she,  the  Lady  of  the  dead 

Tomh'd  ID  a  palace  7     Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 

Wortliy  a  king's,  or  more,  a  Roaiaii's  bed  ? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 

What  daugliter  of  lier  beimties  was  the  htir  ? 

How  lived — how  loved — how  ditd  she  t     Was  she  not 

So  honour'd — and  conspicuouiily  there, 

Wliere  meaner  relics  most  not  dare  to  rot, 

Placed  to  coiuinemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  7 


Tims  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died, 

The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife  :  Behold  his  love  or  pride. 

^Vithin  the  last  three  miles  from  Home  the  approach  to  the 
great  city  waa  marked  by  the  larger  intermingling  of  other 
stat«ly  and  sacred  edifices  with  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 
There  was  the  temple  of  the  Deus  Rediculus,  indicating  the 
height  from  which  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  surveyed  and  then 
turned  his  back  on  unassailable  Rome.  No  wonder  1  For 
Hannibal,  ever  conqueror  in  the  field— at  Trebia,  at  Thrasy- 
mene,  at  Cannie,^wa8  baffled  by  almost  every  town  which  he 
attempted  to  besiege  ;  for  hia  army  was  utterly  unfit  for  such 
operations,  unprovided  with  the  materials  for  a  siege, — the 
mining  tools,  the  liands  accustomed  to  use  them,  the  engines, 
and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  such  work.  Terror  or  trea- 
chery opened  the  gates  of  fatal  Capua. 

After  this  appear,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  valley  and 
fountain  of  Egeria,  of  which  the  holy  romance,  the  venerable 
reminiscences  of  Nunta,  were,  to  the  indignation  of  Juvenal, 
profaned  in  his  day  with  it«  occupation  by  the  miserable  Jews. 
These  were  no  longer  flourishing  merchants — it  may  have  been 
already  money-lenders,  for  such,  as  we  know  from  Cicero,  they 
were  in  Asia  Minor^biit  crushed  down,  by  the  hatred  excited 
by  the  obstinate  war,  and  by  the  influx  of  slaves  (now  scattered 
by  millions  throughout  the  Roman  Empire),  into  mean  pedlars, 
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Est  locus  ante  urbem,  qua  primum  surgitur  ingena 
Appia,  quoque  Italo  gemittu  Almone  Cjbele 
Ponit. 

She  was  interred  (it  should  seem  an  imueual  course),  not 
burned ;  her  husband  could  not  have  endured  the  sight  and  the 
tumult  of  &  cremation : — 

Nee  enim  finnan  tia  boata, 
Clamoreniqne  rogi  potuil  perferre. 

The  tomb  must  have  been  most  Biimptuous.  All  around 
gt.ood,  in  niches,  marble  statues  of  PriscUla,  in  the  garb  and 
attributes  of  various  goddesses  : — 

Mox  in  varias  mubita  Qovoris 

Effigies  :  hoc  icre  Ceres,  hoc  lucida  GnoeBia, 
Illo  Maia  tholo,  Venun  hoc  noD  iuiproha  saito. 
Accipiunt  vultua,  baud  indipiata,  decoroa 
Nmnina.— Statu  SUikt,  v.  1. 

Nearest  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  as  though  holding  tho  guar- 
dians of  her  impregnable  gates,  was  the  well-known  tomb  of 
the  Scipios.  The  greatest  of  the  race,  Airicanus,  reposed  not 
in  this  sepulchre ;  he  died,  and  his  ashes  remained,  at 
Litemiun.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  place  was 
filled  by  the  great  father  of  Homan  poetry,  the  conservator  of 
her  legendary  annals,  Ennius,  And  surely  we  may  refer  to  the 
whole  race  the  splendid  lines  of  Lucretius.  'Scipio,  the 
thunderbolt  of  war,  the  terror  of  Carthage,  bequeathed  his 
bones  to  the  earth,  even  as  if  he  bad  been  the  vilest  of  slaves ; 
and  wilt  thou  whose  life,  even  while  thou  art  living  and  in  the 
light  of  day,  is  little  more  than  death,  wilt  thou  stnigglo,  and 
be  indignant  that  thou  must  die  ? ' 

Scipiadea  fiilmen  belli,  CanhaginiB  horror 
Ossa  dedit  terra:,  proinde  ac  bmul  iafimus  easel. 

Tu  vero  dubitabis  el  indignabere  obire, 

Uortna  qnoi  vita  est  propc  jam  vivo  ntfjiie  vijenti  7 

LccBCT.  iU.  1047-48,  10Ji8-fi9. 
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be  preserved  with  tender  afifection.     This  feeling  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Prudentius : 

Hinc  maxima  cura  sepulcris 

Impendltur,  hinc  resolutos 

Honor  ultimus  accipit  artuB, 

Et  iimeris  ambitus  oruat. 

Quidnam  tibi  saxa  cavata, 

Quid  pulcra  volunt  monumenta, 

Nisi  quod  res  creditur  illis 

Non  mortua  sed  data  somno  ? — Caihem.  x. 

This  community  had  grown  with  wonderful  rapidity,  so  as, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Xero,  to  be  exposed  to  a  cruel — it  might 
have  been  supposed  an  exterminating — persecution.  They 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  cast  forth,  as  it  were  a 
scapegoat,  to  the  populace,  who  were  maddened,  after  the  fire 
of  Rome,  by  the  most  blind  and  furious  passions  of  our  nature, 
panic,  revenge,  superstition  ;  and  perhaps  to  divert  the  tliouglits 
of  the  multitude  from  the  Government,  against  whom  some 
suspicious  murmurs  had  begun  to  spread. 

But  the  religion  had  a  life  which  defied,  which  gained 
strength  from  persecution.  During  the  reign  of  Domitian,  in 
Rome,  certain  members  of  the  imperial  family  were  accused  of 
l)elonging  to  this,  for  a  time,  proscribed  race.  What  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  accusation,  we  do  not  distinctly  know  (the 
whole  transaction  is  very  obscure) ;  yet  we  would  fain  indulge 
the  hope  that,  in  their  death,  these  victims  had  the  consolations 
of  Christianity. 

And  still  the  Christians  grew  and  multiplied  throughout  the 
Roman  world — in  Rome  especially,  the  centre  of  that  world. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  during  what  has  been  called 
the  golden  age  in  the  Roman  history,  the  reigns  of  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  that  of  3Iarcus  Aiurelius  down  to  the  great 
Eastern  plague,  they  were  in  constant  unchecked  accretion ; 
they  were  in  still  advancing  proportion  to  the  pagan  popula- 
tion. Of  this  wonderful  revolution  during  those  times  history 
is  silent ;  for  the  best  of  reasons,  because  there  is  no  history. 

n  H 
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Of  the  long  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  we  have  a  few  pages  in  the 
vohime  of  the  Augustan  liistorians.   But,  as  the  living  Christians 
increased  in  numbers,  so  also  must  the  number  of  their  dead. 
That  too,  which,  as  it  were,  narrowed  the  space  required  for 
interment,  the  practice  of  cremation,  by  which  the  body  was 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  lun,  which  contained  the 
ashes,  and   miglit   be  respectfully  stowed  away  in  the  small 
niches  of  a  columbarium — this  practice  now  almost  universal 
among   tlic   great   and   wealtliy   (Statins,   as    we   have   seen, 
mentions  the  case  of  Priscilla  as  something  rare  and  unusual), 
was  to  the  Christians  a  revolting  abomination.     Another  cir- 
cumstance perliaps  added  to    tlieir  difficulty.     The   tomb  of 
the  great   family   might   admit,  as   a   special   privilege,  the 
remains  of  a  few  faithful   and  favourite   freedmen,  even   of 
slaves ;  but  tliese  added  only  a  few  urns  witli  their  ashes ;  and, 
though  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  usage,  as  showing  the 
growth  of  a  more  humane  feeling  which  was  stealing  over  cruel 
Roman  slavery,  it  was  exceptional  ratlier  than  common.     But 
to  the  Christian  the  body  of  the  freedman  or  slave  (no  doubt 
these  social  distinctions  still  subsisted)  was  as  holy  as  that  of 
his  master.     He  had  the  same  hope  of  the  resurrection;   to 
him  extended  tliat  equality  which  alone  can  level  all  earthly  dis- 
tinctions— the  same  title  to  immortality.    The  lowest  Christian 
was  equal  to  his  master  in  the  hope  of  rising  in  glory  from  the 
grave.     What  then  was  to  be  done  with  Christian  slaves  ?  in- 
deed with  Christian  poor  ?     Were  they  to  be  left,  abandoned, 
unregarded,  unmoiunaed,  to  be  borne  on  the  cheap  sandapila  by 
those  whose  office  it  was,  and  cast  into  the  horrible  pits  on  the 
Esquiline,  where  the  scanty  earth  could  not  (as  in  the  time  of 
Horace)  protect  them  from  the  prowling  wolf  and  the  obscene 
bird  of  prey?     We  must,  indeed,  observe  that,  even  among 
the  heathen  Romans,  there  had  grown  up  some  respect  for  the 
remains  of  the  poor.     Not  only  imperial  personages,  such  as 
Augustus   and    Li  via,  founded   common   sepulchres   for   their 
household,  their  freedmen,  and  slaves.     It   was   not  an   un- 
common act  of  magnificence  and  generosity  to  dig  or  to  build 
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a  columbarium  {ro  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  dovecot*  with  ^ 
its  rows  of  niches,  one  above  another)  for  the  poor  or  for  slaves. 
One,  undoubtedly  heathen,  sjtiiated  not  far  from  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios,  has  been  described  by  Campana  in  the  '  Bulletino 
deir  Institute,'  1840,  p.  135;  another,  as  clearly  pagan,  in  the 
Vigna  Codini,  described  by  Herzen  ('  Annall  d'  Instituto,'  1856), 
contained  niches  for  600  urns.  To  the  columbarium  was  | 
usually  attached  an  ustnniim,,  which  showed  that  the  practic 
of  burning  the  dead  was  extended  to  the  poor  and  to  slaves. 
There  were  speculators  also,  who,  like  our  cemetery  companies, 
let  out  columbaria  and  niches  in  them.  There  were  burial 
clulra  too  (sodalitates),  which  received  a  monthly  payment, 
and  had  a  common  chest,  from  which  was  paid,  on  the  decease 
of  each  member,  a  sum  for  his  funenil  expenses,  fu w.ratitnivi. 
The  reader  will  find  very  curious  details  on  this  subject,  with 
references  to  the  various  scattered  authorities,  chiefly  from 
inscriptions,  in  the  'Riiraische  Alterthiiraer'  of  Becker,  con- 
tinued by  Marquardt,  Th.  iv.  pp.  154,  155;  Th.  v.  pp.  372, 
373. 

There  were  family  sepidchres  too,  and  gentUltian  sepulchres, 
from  the  earliest  period,  in  Rome.  The  Christians  would  con- 
sider themselves  very  naturally  as  one  great  family,  and  would 
speedily  grow  to  a  gena;  and  every  religious  feeling  would 
induce  them  to  desire  that,  as  they  were  to  each  other  '  loving 
aTid  pleasani  in  their  lives,  so  in  their  death  they  would  not 
be  divided,'  But  not  only  separate,  but  far  more  spacious 
burial-places  would  soon  be  required  for  them,  than  for  those 
whose  ashes  were  crowded  to{»ether  in  narrow  urns.  And 
where  were  these  to  he  found?  Within  the  walls  of  the  cily 
interment  was  st«mly  forbidden  by  the  law.  These  lawn  were  _ 
maintained  in  strict  force  even  under  the  Christian  Emperoq 
When  the  superstitious  desire  had  grown  up  of  being  bndM 
under  or  near  the  siltars  of  the  churches  to  whicli  the  relica  (f 
saints  and  martyra  had  been  transferred,  the  practice  ■ 
still  interdicted  with  the  utmost  severity.  That  furtive  p 
Bometimcfl  eluded  this  law  (wo  are  irresistibly  reraindetl  of  o 
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of  the  cleverest  Hoenes  in  *  I^es  Mis^rables^)  is  shown  by  the 
Htn»nj^h  Jind  the  frequent  reiteration  of  the  enactments.^ 

Nor  could  the  cemeteries  of  the  Christians  be  conveniently 
constructed  at  any  ^reat  distance  from  the  city.  The  principal 
catacombs  are  all  within  three  miles  of  the  walls.  But  within 
this  distances  crowded  as  it  already  must  have  been  along  all 
the  pjreat  roads  with  heathen  cemeteries  and  monuments,  and 
with  houses,  j^ardens,  vineyards,  lar^e  plots  of  ground  would 
Ih\  no  doubt,  very  costly.  Here  and  there  a  wealthy  Christian 
mi«i;ht  devote  a  vineyard  or  a  ;jp*ird(»n  to  this  holy  purpose.  It 
was  possible,  it  should  seem,  to  secure  by  law  the  peaceable 
transmission  of  siicli  hallowed  places  either  to  natural  heirs, 
or  even  to  reli^^ious  (h^scendants ;  yet  there  might  be  times 
when  their  violation,  th(»ir  desecration,  might  be  enjoined  by 
persecutin^jf  rulers  or  by  a  fanatic  populace.  As  the  living  were 
not  yet  s(»cur(^  on  the  face  of  the  eartli,  so  neither  were  the  dead 
imder  its  immediate  surface*.  But  why  not  deeper  beneath  the 
earth  ?  Why  miglit  not  subterranean  chambers  ])e  formed,  com- 
paratively inaccessible  ;  separate,  as  it  were,  in  holy  seclusion 
alike  from  the  stir  of  the  living  world  and  the  intermingling 
of  profaner  dead  ?  Mij^lit  not  the  bodies  of  the  bretliren  be 
deposited  entire,  only  subject  to  natural  decay,  to  await  in  G-od's 
good  time  the  glad  day  of  resurrection  ? 

From  these  deoivseatod  feelings,  from  this  necessity  (inge- 
nious, inventive,  keen-sighted,  as  necessity  ever  is),  began  the 
famous  Boman  C^atacombs.  It  is  to  l)e  observed,  too,  that  in 
all  probability  the  Christians  were  not,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
inventors  or  first  discovc^-ers  of  these  subterranean  receptacles 
for  the  dead.  The  Jews  had  the  same,  if  not  so  strong,  yet  a 
profound  hereditary  aversion  to  any  mode  of  sepulture  but 

•  •  Ne  ttlicujus  fallax  et  argiita  eoUortia  se  ab  hujus  pnooopti  intontione  Bub- 
ducat,  atquo  Apostolonim  et  Martyruni  Kciloni  humanis  coqwribuB  existimet  esse 
concci^sam,  ab  his  quoquo,  vf  n  rrUquo  civitatia,  noverint  se  atquo  intelligant  esse 
8ul>inotos/ — quoted  by  M.  S.  dc  Rossi,  Anah'si,  p.  43.  M.  do  Kossi  most  excuse 
us  if  we  dismiss  with  a  quiet  smile  what  he  seems  inclined  to  treat  with  grayity, 
an  inscription  in  the  church  of  S.  Pudonziana,  near  an  altar  of  that  chuzch,  com- 
memorating the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  five  Holy  Martyrs,  wUh  the  sponge  yei 
nd  with  Ihfir  hlood.     And  tliis  in  the  year  1803  !  !  I 
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interment.  It  ia  unquestionahle  that  the  earliest  Catacombs  I 
were  Jewish.  One  was  discovered  by  Bosio,  at  a  very  early  I 
period  in  the  investigation,  undoubtedly  ,)ewish,  near  their  I 
great  settlement  on  the  Vatican  hill ;  another  more  recently,  j 
intended  for  those  who,  to  Juvenal's  indignation,  had  taken  up  I 
their  residence  about  the  romantic  but  desecrated  Valley  of  I 
Egeria.  In  other  parts  of  Italy  Jewish  Catacombs  have  come  J 
to  light,  of  wliich  there  can  be  no  question ;  for,  instead  of  the  i 
usual  ornaments  and  eacred  things  buried  with  the  CbristianB  1 
appear  the  seven-branched  candleBtick  and  other  sacred  emblems^ 
of  the  Jewish  faith.* 

On  the  Christian  Catacombs,  we  have  now  before  us  the  first  I 
volume  of  what  we  may  consider  the  classic  and  authoritative  J 
work.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  Cav.  de  Rossi ;  and  could  not 
bear  a  name  which  would  so  strongly  recommend  it  to  every 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  important  subject.  All  who 
have  visited  Rome  will  bear  witness  to  the  indefatigable 
industry,  s^acity,  pei-seve ranee,  even  bodily  labour,  which  the 
Cavaliere  has  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs.  The  crowning  proof  of  this  has  been  his  discovery, 
by  very  acute  powers  of  discernment  and  of  reasoning,  of  the 
true  Catacomb  of  S.  Callistus,  up  to  his  time  misplaced,  and 
supposed  to  be  that  close  to  the  Church  of  9,  Sebastian.  Many 
will  bear  witness  to  his  extreme  courtesy  in  unfolding  to  the 
uninitiated  as  well  as  to  the  initiated  the  secrets  of  his  sub- 
terranean treasure-house.  The  Cavaliere  de  Rossi  has  been 
singularly  fortunate  also  in  the  zealous  co-operation  of  his 
brother,  Michael  Stefano  de  Rossi,  a  man  of  very  high  scientific 
attainments  (he  exhibited  a  very  curious  instrument  at  our 
Great  Exhibition,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  taking  accurate 
measurements  and  levels  in  tlie  Catacombs,  to  which  we  believe  a 
prize  was  awarded),  and  with  a  knowledge  of  geology,  which  has 
thrown  a  full  and  steady  light  on  the  origin,  extent,  boundaries, 
ramifications,  construction,  and  natiuo  of  these  vast  sepulchral 
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oxcu  vat  ions.  Si<;.  M.  S.  de  Rossi  has  contributed  a  most 
viiluablo  up{>cndix  (we  ore  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  been 
lK*tter  as  a  preface)  to  the  Cavaliere^s  volume:  at  all  events 
we  should  strongly  recommend  to  oiur  readers  to  begin  the  book 
at  this  oiul. 

One  result  is  triumphantly  obtained  from  these  inquiries* 
That  the  Catacoinl>8,  properly  8o  called,  are  originally  and 
exclusively,  except  tlie  Jewish,  Christian.  The  title  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  ^  Koma  iSotteranea  Christiana,'  is  in  every  respect 
just  and  legitimate.  It  might  seem  that  the  discussion  of  this 
([uestiou  hius  been  carried  on  with  very  unnecessary  toil  and 
trouble :  it  might  appear  a  piu*ely  historical  and  archaeological 
problem.  Unhappily,  on  the  lirst  discovery  of  the  Catacombs, 
certain  I^rotestaut  writers — one  of  considerable  name— took  it 
into  their  heads  to  raise  about  the  most  idle  controveny  which 
ever  wasted  Christian  ink,  or  tried,  we  will  hardly  say  Christian, 
temper.  The  Catacombs  were  declared  to  be  only  old  sandpits 
or  quarries ;  and  by  some  asserted  to  be  Heathen,  not  Christian 
cemeteries.  This  narrow  Protestant  jealousy  betrayed  not  only 
a  strange  ]x*rversity,  but  a  most  lamentable  misconception  of 
the  true  grounds  of  the  Reformed  religion  (we  fear  that  we 
must  revert  to  the  ungrateful  subject),  and  a  surprising  igno- 
rance of  Christian  history.  The  only  questions  really  raised  at 
that  time,  which  caused  this  senseless  Anti-Romanist  panic,  was 
whether  or  no  the  Christians  had  become  very  mmxerous  in 
Rome  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and  had  provided  places 
of  quiet  and  secure  biu'ial  for  the  brethren. 

The  profound  and  scientific  investigations  of  M.  de  Eossi 
have  not  only  scattered  these  follies  to  the  winds,  but  they 
have  dissipated  other  extravagant  notions,  entertained  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  antiquarians,  particularly 
by  the  Padre  Marchi,  who  perhaps  occupies  the  highest  rank 
among  the  searchers  of  the  Catacombs,  between  Bosio  and  the 
Cavaliere  de  Rossi.  Marchi,  impressed,  perhaps  bewildered, 
l)y  the  vjist  expanding  labyrinth  of  galleries  and  floors  which 
he  had  begim  to  trace,  had  imagined  a  complete  network  of 
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catacombs,  extending  all  round  Rome,  connected  by  secret  ways, 
and,  it  might  seem  from  some  of  his  expressions,  spreading 
under  the  whole  city.  But  science,  real  science,  forces  men 
hack  to  good  sense  and  truth.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Catacombs, 
vast  as  they  were,  and  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in 
greater  extent  and  depth,  on  almost  every  side  of  Rome,  were 
directed,  limited,  necessarily  self-adapted  to  the  conformation 
of  the  land  and  t«  the  geological  strata,  some  of  which  received 
them  with  welcome  and  security,  others  inhospitably  repelled 
themi  being  altogether  unfit  for  such  use- 
Without  going  deep  into  the  geological  formation  of  the 
basin  of  the  Tiber,  in  which  lies  Rome  with  her  seven  hills, 
and  amid  the  adjacent  valleys  and  heights,  tliere  are  mamly 
three  kinds  of  deposit  left  by  the  successive  changes  in  the 
geology  of  the  region.  These  are  (the  scientific  reader  will 
find  the  whole  subject  simply  and  clearly  developed  in  tlie  third 
chapter  of  the  Appendix)  the  tufa  l-Uoide,  the  fu/a  granulare, 
and  the  tufa  friahile.  From  the  first  of  these  came  probably 
much  of  the  stone,  used  when  Augustus  transformed  the  city 
of  brick  to  what  his  flatterers  called  a  city  of  marble ;  from 
the  latter  the  pozzulana,  and  the  sand  iised  for  building  and 
for  other  ordinary  industrial  piu^aea.  Of  these  the  first  was 
too  hard,  it  would  have  been  enormously  costly,  to  hew  it 
out  into  the  spacious  and  intricafie  necropolis,  which  must  be 
perpetually  enlarging  its  dimensions  to  receive  the  remains  of 
the  growing  and  multiplying  Christian  population.  The  latter 
was  far  too  loose  and  crumbling  for  the  purpose  of  secure  and 
lasting  burial.  But  the  second,  the  tufa  gi'anvlare,  formed 
chiefly  of  volcanic  deposits,  was  not  too  hard  to  be  worked,  yet 
was  solid  enough  to  make  walls  for  long  and  intricate  passages 
or  ambulacra,  to  be  hewn  into  arches,  vaulting  over  deep 
recesses,  in  which  the  coffins  were  arranged;  and  to  support 
floor  below  floor — two,  three,  foiu",  five— down  to  the  utmost 
depth  at  which  tbe  formation  was  found.  But,  of  course, 
when  these  formations  so  suited  for  them  ceased,  the  Catacomb 
stopped :  the  pa-ssage  died  away  (this  is  De  Rossi's  expression) 
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ap^inst  tho  hard  rock,  or  as  it  approached  the  crumbling 
pozzulana.  The  Catacomb  must  also  maintain  itself  at  a 
certain  height.  If  it  descended  towards  the  Valley  of  the 
Tilxir,  tlie  course  of  tho  Anio,  or  even  of  smaller  streams  like 
the  Almone,  it  would  be  liable  to  be  flooded,  or  at  least  suffer 
from  tlie  filtration  of  water,  danjiferoiis,  if  not  to  ita  security, 
yet  to  its  decent  propriety.  In  parts  it  mi<T^)it  expand  into  a 
more  spacious  area,  wliere,  we  know  not  how  early,  might  be  the 
lowly  chajK'l,  and,  in  times  of  persecution,  the  place  of  refuge 
from  cruel  death.  We  will  translate  a  passage  from  M.  de 
Kossi,  wliicli  appears  to  us  to  ilhistrate  all  this,  as  well  as  the 
situations  of  the  chief  Catacjmbs,  with  clearness,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  brevity: — 

All  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  Tiber, 
perhaps  because  it  was  more  (loi>ressed  before  it  emerged  from  the 
waters,  contains  these  volcanic  deposits  in  greatest  abundance.  Hence 
in  all  this  region  the  stnita  of  the  granular  tufa  are  of  the  most  spacious 
extent  nnd  depth.  Tlierefore  ahnost  all  the  higlier  summits  which 
rise  in  succession  from  the  *  ^fonte  P.iriolo,'  along  the  old  and  the 
new  Via  Siilaria,  the  Nonicntiina,  the  Tiburtina,  the  Pnenestina,  the 
I^bicana,  the  Asinaria,  the  Latina,  the  Appia,  and  the  Ardeatina, 
till  they  m(?et  again  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber  on  tlie  Via  Odtiense, 
are  suited  for  the  excavation  of  cat^icombs,  and  have  been  in  great 
part  devoted  to  these  purposes.  Here,  moreover,  the  depth  of  those 
beaches  has  been  hollowed  out,  sometimes  in  four,  in  some  cases  even 
in  five,  floors  of  galleries,  one  below  the  other.  But  if  throughout  this 
region  the  strata  are  found  to  an  indefinite  extent  fit  for  this  purpose, 
they  are  limited  by  the  lie  of  the  land.  The  valley  of  the  Anio 
foi-ms  a  boundary  about  two  miles  along  the  Via  Salaria  and  the  Via 
Nomentana.  On  the  latter,  however,  before  the  valley,  interposes  itself 
a  great  barrier  of  *  tufa  litoide,*  which  makes  its  appearance  all  along 
this  way,  and  has  internipted  here  and  there  the  cemetery  excavations. 
Besides  tliis,  valleys  and  beds  of  torrents  run  along  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Koman  roads,  and  disgorge  themselves  into  the  valley 
of  the  Anio. 

For  the  description  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  round  to  the 
Via  Latina  and  Via  Appia,  we  must  refer  to  the  original : — 

The  Via  Latinn,  the  Appia,  the  Ardeatina,  offer  tlie  most  extensive 
field  for  those  operations.      There,  for  more  than  two  miles,  every 


uie  excBTations,  chieSy  to  pitil 

die   filtnilion   or   the  lloodiTig   of   waters.      For  t! 
ccrtitinetl  fkct,  from  tLe  excavutlons  made  with  the  great^ 
ihat  each  of  the  great  cemeteries,  having  ita  proper  d 
existence,  woa  divided  from  und  independent;  of  the  c 
even  where  there  appears  no  natural  obvtruclion  to  their  f| 
for  example,  the  wtdl-known  cemeteries  of  Preteimtua  ai 
were  excavated,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  ( 
Way,  and  extended  op]ioaite  to  each  other  witlioiit  a: 
If  any  com  muni  calioii  is  found  between  neighbouring  c 
cemetories,  it  is  jrregulnr,  exceptional,  and  of  a  later  peril 
cot  prove  tho  throwbg  two  distincl  cotacombs  into  c 
pp.  51,  52. 

It  is  tliis  immense  necropolis  (that  as  Rome  1 
ttian,  and  in  proportion  to  its  slower  or  more  rapid  i 
Oiristiunity,  yrew  into  the  necropolis  of  Rome)  ■ 
Liivaliere  de  Kottsi  aspires  to  include  in  one  vast  an 
lopography.  He  would  penolrat*,  describe,  plan,  e» 
Icparate  provinces  of  this  vast  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
nuke  the  world  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ( 
Hviaions,  the  monuments  of  subterranean  Rome,  as  g 
H  arch^ologists  have  made  known  to  us  the  Rome  uf 
H>rld.  It  miyht  even  seem,  from  some  expression 
H  Rossi's  ambition  would  not  confine  Itself  to  suburl 
Ht  dimly  contemplates  the  iconography  of  Christian 
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hope  that  M.  de  Rossi  may  complete  what  few  of  us,  we  fear, 
can  hope  to  see  in  their  completion. 

The  Cavaliere  de  Bossi  certainly  possesses  eminent  qualifi- 
cations for  his  vast  and  noble  tai<k,  —^  indefatigable  industry, 
sagacity  uhnost  intuitive  and  proplietic,  the  power  of  combining 
minute  circumstances,  and  drawing  out  grave  and  important 
conchisions  by  a  bold  induction  from  mere  hintB  and  sugges- 
tions, from  words  and  letters ;  a  command  of  the  whole  wide 
and  somewhat  obscure  and  scattered  world  of  archaeology, 
which  nothing  escapes.  The  atmosphere  of  Home  —  aa  is 
inevitable  in  tlie  case  of  a  man  of  such  deep  and  absorbing 
enthusiasm — exercises  over  him  an  influence  which  at  times 
provokes  our  severer  nortliem  critical  spirit^  e.g,  when  he 
gravely  refers  to  the  puerile  fables  in  Tertullian,  of  the  dead 
body  of  a  saint  which  lifted  its  arms  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ; 
of  another  which  moved  to  make  room  for  a  saintly  partner  in 
her  narrow  bed.  At  times  too  he  pays  far  more  respect  to 
legend  than  we  can  admit.  (We  write  as  historians  and  archae- 
ologists, not  as  Protestants.)  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  impossible 
not  to  acknowledge  and  to  admire  his  perfect  honesty  of 
purpose.  If,  therefore,  here  and  there  we  venture  to  take 
exception  at  words  or  arguments,  it  is  in  what  we  firmly 
believe  to  be  the  interest  of  truth,  and  not  without  the  utmost 
respect  and  gratitude  for  his  devoted  labours.  Let  us  express 
too  our  hope,  that,  even  in  these,  to  them,  hard  times,  the 
Koman  government  will  not  be  niggardly,  or,  if  there  be  any 
difficulty,  will  not  be  too  lofty  to  decline  aid  from  external 
quarters  for  a  work  of  such  general  Christian  interest. 

The  first  section  of  M.  de  Eossi's  splendid  volume  gives  the 
history  of  research  and  discovery  in  the  Catacombs :  he  does 
ample  justice  to  his  predecessors  in  these  inquiries,  from  Bosio, 
or  those  who  were  before  Bosio,  though  Bosio  was,  in  M.  de 
Eossi's  fervent  language,  the  Columbus  of  this  new  under- 
groimd  world.  After  Bosio  the  study  and  the  real  science  of 
discovery  rather  receded  than  advanced,  till  the  days  of  M.  de 
Eossi's  own   leader,  the  second   great  discoverer,  the   Padre 
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Marchi'e  works,  though  in  some  pointa  conjectural, 
not   always  happily  conjectural,  yet  showed  clearly  the 
t  way,  on  which  he  haw  been  followed  by  his  as  ingenious 
more  diHceming  disciple.  To  all  the  intermediate  inquirers 
de   Kossi   does  fair   and  ample  justice  ;  having  ouraelveB 
estigated  the  subject  with  some  care,  we  can  boar  witness 
his  impartiality.     lie  also  distributes  in  general  sound  and 
ioua  praise,  or  otherwise,  to  the  more  recent  writers  on  the 
itacombs.'     The  whole  of  this  section,  however  (our  lessening 
lee   admonishes   us),  we  must  pass  over,  yet  not   without 
iuctance.     We  should  like  to  have  dwelt  on  the  very  curious 
feet,  proved  beyond  doubt  by  M.  de  Rossi,  that  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  the  Catacombs,  the  first  whose  names,  written  in 
modem  times,  appear  upon  the  walls,  were  neither  iudustrioiis 
antiquaries   nor  the   zealous   Faithful,   eager   to   show   their 
reverence  for  the  hallowed  remains  of  their  Christian  ancestors.   . 
They  were  some  of  those  half-Paganising  philosophers,  nome- 
rhat  Epicurean  we  fear,  a  certain  Fompeius  Lietus  with  his 
liples,  who   endeavoured   to   blend   the  newly  awakening 
ancient  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  Christianity  rather 
receding  from  than  maintaining  its  endangered  ascendancy. 
Where  the  Christians  used  to  seek  refuge  from  their  heathen 
tcutors,  these  heathenising  Christians  concealed  their  bold 
sulative  discussions,  perhaps  certain  feaatings  not  less  ill- 
ited  to  the  place,  from  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  Christian 
ithoritios. 

Nor  can  we  follow  our  author  in  bis  singularly  ingenious 
lucidatioo  of  the  site,  the  names,  the  topography  of  the  ceme- 
ies,  which  lie  hid  near  or  under  every  one  of  the  Iloman 
For  this  purpose  he  has  searched,  with  imwearied 
idustry,  the  martyrologies,  the  lists  of  the  Popes,  the  ritual- 
;ic  hooks,  down  to  the  Pilgrimages,  which  border  on,  if  they 


<l  bul  be  amufled  with  the  slruggls  betWMn  M.  de  Btwai's  cnndoar 
fata  eourti-sy  when  writing  on  the  eplendid  FrcQch  work  on  the  CutacombB, 
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do  not  iK^long  to,  the  ^liddle  Ages.  We  might  demur  to  the 
iise  of  these  very  questionable  and  suspicious  authorities,  where 
history  or  even  art  is  concerned ;  but  for  the  traditions  of  the 
names  by  which  the  ccniett*ries  were  known,  the  saints  or 
martyrs  from  which  they  were  commonly  called,  the  shrines  or 
churches  wliich  were  built  over  them,  and  by  which  their 
ancient  names  were  preserved,  this  legendary  lore  may  be 
trusted  if  used  witli  discretion  and  discrimination. 

But  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  Appian  Way,  the  scene  of 
JI.  de  Rossi's  own  extraordinary  discoveries.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  tlie  thrive  great  cemeteries  on  either  side  of  this 
road ;  and  as  we  liave  rapidly,  with  M.  Canina,  siuveyed  the 
monuments  of  Roman  greatness,  in  its  Pagan  days,  above  the 
earth,  so  descend  witli  M.  de  Rossi  under  the  earth,  to  the 
memorials  of  her  no  less  wonderful  greatness  when  gradually 
}>ecoming  Christianized  or  entirely  Christian.  The  Christians 
indeed  did  not  raise  the  stujxjndous  mounds,  the  mountains, 
as  it  were,  of  marble,  encircled  with  coimtless  statues,  the 
stately  and  harmonious  and  the  graceful,  if  humbler  tombs, 
which  lined  the  whole  road  from  Aricia  to  the  Capenian  Gtite. 
But  assuredly  there  is  something  not  less  stupendous  (we  use 
tlie  word  advisedly)  in  the  immense  and  intricate  wilderness  of 
galleries,  ambulacra,  arched  alcoves  with  their  layers  of  sar- 
cophagi one  above  another,  their  lucemaria  for  light  or  venti- 
lation, their  stairs,  straight  or  winding  ;  and  all  this  not  on  one 
level  only,  but  floor  beneath  floor,  one,  two,  four,  five,  hewn  out 
on  a  labyrinthine  yet  harmonious  and  economic  plan.  And  all 
this  was  designed  and  executed  from  reverence  and  from  love 
of  the  brethren,  to  preserve  their  sacred  bodies,  as  far  as  might 
be,  whole,  imdisturbcd,  inviolate,  for  the  day  of  resurrection. 
Let  the  reader  examine  the  ground-plot  of  the  great  cemetery 
of  Callistus,  among  the  plates  to  M.  de  Rossi's  work.  It  repre- 
sents the  several  floors,  distinguished  by  lines  of  different 
colours,  with  all  the  passages,  galleries,  alcoves,  or  wider  areas 
in  each.  Network  is  perhaps  a  feeble  description  of  this  vast 
and  intricate  maze ;  a  spider's  web  seen  through  the  glass  of  a 
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Daturaliet,  or  rather  four  or  five  spider-webs,  one  within  the 
other,  would  seem  a  more  fitting  illustration  ;  all  the  threads 
spun  out  with  infinite  perplexity,  yet  with  a  certain  unity,  and 
converging  as  it  were  to  one  common  entrance. 

The  two  subjects,  however,  to  which  we  would  confine  our- 
selves, are  the  history  and  the  archeology  of  the  Catacombs. 
Their  origin,  extension,  and  use,  singularly  coincide,  we  rejoice 
to  observe,  with  the  views  which  we  have  long  formed  of  the 
growth,  progress,  and  development  of  Christianity  in  Rome, 
Out  of  that  groivth  and  development  they  grew  and  developed 
themselves  naturally  and  of  necessity. 

Of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  and  the 
sudden  interruption  of  that  preaching,  by  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion, the  Catacombs,  then  imformed,  can  of  course  give  no 
record.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  tradition  of  the  preaching  and 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  tlie  secret  of  hia  first  burial- 
place  on  the  Vatican  lies  beneath  the  mighty  monument  to 
his  memory,  the  ponderous  and  unmovable  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  burial-place  of  St.  Paul,  of  whose  martyrdom  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  is  assigned,  by  probable  tradition,  to  the  Ostian  road, 
near  that  spot  where  that  noble  old  church  S.  Paolo  fuori  della 
Alura  stood,  which  has  risen  from  its  ashes  in  our  days  in  such 
majestic  splendour.  There  are  indeed  obdurate  sceptics  who, 
firom  the  silence  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  other  not  despicable 
arguments,  still  doubt  whether  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome. 
That  there  shoidd  be  such  persona  may  perhaps  be  heard  in 
Rome  with  a  contemptuous  or  compassionate  stnile  of  incre- 
dulity, such  as  good  St.  Augustine  wore  when  men  talked  of 
the  Antipodes ;  yet  these  are  men  too  who  believe  themselves 
to  be  good  Christiana,  and  persuade  others  that  they  are  so  by 
the  not  untrustworthy  evidence  of  their  Christian  lives.  But 
even  the  hardest  of  these  Pyrrhouists  will  scarcely  doubt  that 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  (as  shown  by  the  letter 
of  Dionysius  in  Eusebius  and  the  passage,  in  mutilated  Latin, 
of  IreOKUs)  the  belief  in  thvt  fouiulatUfri.  of  the  Roman  Church 
by  St.   Peter    and    St.    Paul    had    become   a    tenet    generally 


k. 
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received  in  the  West.  Xor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  question 
that  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  two  great 
Apostles  were  removed  to  one  of  the  Catacombs  on  the  Appian 
Way,  to  be  afterwards  carried  back  for  security  to  Some. 
Even  this  however  rests  on  tradition — but  on  tradition,  which 
liistory  may  accept  without  reserve.  If  little  is  known  of 
those  older  times  (for  our  real  voucher  for  the  Neronian 
persecution  is  after  all  the  heathen  Tacitus),  perhaps  less  is 
certain  as  to  that  of  Domitian.  We  would  fain  believe  with 
]M.  de  Kossi,  that  the  Domitilla,  the  relative  of  the  Emperor, 
who  suffered  with  the  Consul  Flavius  Clemens  for  atheism 
(generally,  and  we  think  justly,  interpreted  Christianity), 
bequeathed  her  name  to  a  catacomb  on  the  road  to  Ardea, 
possibly  constructed  under  some  villa  or  garden  belonging 
to  her. 

But  from  the  accession  of  Nerva  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
in  loni(  and  uiKlistiu"l)ed  peace.  And  here  we  must  protest 
against  the  extraordinary  and  utterly  unwarranted  language 
used  by  many  who  know  no  better,  by  many  who  must  know 
better,  but  who  with  one  voice,  from  mistaken  devotion,  or 
indulgence  in  poetic  phrases,  we  hope  not  from  wilfiil  decep- 
tion, write  and  speak  of  the  history  of  the  Christians  as  one 
long  persecution ;  who  describe  the  Catacombs  not  as  their 
place  of  repose  after  death,  but  of  their  actual  living  ;  as  their 
only  dwelling-places,  their  only  churches  ;  who  call  them  for 
two  or  three  continuous  centuries  lucifufjce^  as  if  always  shroud- 
ing themselves  in  darkness  from  the  face  of  their  enemies, — 
as  a  people  constantly  and  habitually  under  the  earth.  We 
might  have  supposed  that  Old  Dodwell's  imanswered  and 
unanswerable  essay,  *  De  Paucitate  Martynun,'  had  never  been 
written.  Poor  Dodwell !  his  fate  has  been  hard,  but  we  fear 
that  he  was  the  author  of  his  own  fate.  The  honest  old 
Nonjuror  frightened  even  the  most  faithful  of  the  Faithful  by 
his  wild  paradox,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  depended 
entirely  on  baptism — ^we  suspect  orthodox  baptism.  And  the 
Nonjuror  unhappily  lay  in  the  way  of  Lord  Macaulay,  who. 
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ecamiing  with  his  searching  eye  this  and  his  other  absurdities, 
has  devoted  to  him  a  page  or  two  of  withering  and  undying 
scorn.  Yet  if  Lord  Macaiday,  who  read  almost  everything,  had 
read  the  '  Dissertations  on  Irenffius  and  Cyprian,'  especially  the 
treatise  'De  Paucitate,"  he  would  not  have  been  content  with  a 
few  extenuating  phrases  on  Dodwell's  undoubted  sincerity  and 
erudition  ;  he  would  have  hailed  him  as  perhaps  the  first  who, 
before  Mosheim,  let  in  the  Ught  of  historic  truth  into  the 
thick  jungle  of  legend,  which  darkened  and  bewildered  the 
early  Christian  annals.  Dodwell's  treatise  was  refuted,  as  it 
was  said,  by  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Ruinart,  But  the 
refutation  was  the  best  confirmation  of  Dodwell's  views.  The 
'  Sincera  Acta  Martynim '  might  have  taken  the  title,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Bollandists  and  other  martyrologies,  of  '  De 
I'aucitate  Martyrum,' 

During  all  this  long  period,  from  Nerva  to  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (from  96  to  about  166),  and  so 
onward  to  the  great  persecution  under  Decius  (a.d.  249,  250), 
the  Christians,  if  exposed  here  aud  there,  and  at  times,  to  local 
persecutions,  were  growing  in  unchecked  aud  still  expanding 
niunbers ; — 

In  the  following  tinicB  (the  year  after  the  accesaon  of  Nerva), 
during  which  many  good  emperorB  held  tlie  sceptre  and  the  av/ay, 
the  Church   having  endured  no  assault  ii-om  her  enemies,  stretched 

out  her  hands  lo  the  East  and  to  the  West The  long  peace 

was  broken,  and  aller  this  arose  tliat  execrable  crcntiu-e  Decius,  who 
plagued  the  Church, 

These  are  no  words  of  oura ;  they  are  the  words  of  Lactantius. 
Can  any  one  read  the  defiant  and  boastful '  Apology '  of  Tertul- 
lian,  written  probably  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  making  all 
allowance  for  the  vehemence  of  tlie  orator,  the  passionate 
character  of  the  man,  or  the  African  fire  of  his  diction, '  we  fill 
your  cities,  islands,  castles,  municipalities,  coimcils,  even  your 
camps,  yoiU'  tribes,  yoiu-  demesnes,  yoiu-  palaces,  your  senate, 
your  forum.     We  leave  you  only  your  temples '  (he  might  have 

led  your  burial-places),  c.  37,  and  suppose  the  ChristioiiB 
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Bulyect  to  that  perpetual  persecution  ?  Must  we  adduce  also 
TertuUian^s  positive  assertion,  ^that  the  impious  and  insane 
laws  against  tlie  Christians  were  not  curried  out  by  Trajan,  by 
Hadrian,  by  Vespasian,  by  Antoninus,  by  Verus?'  (c.  5.)  Were 
these  words  spoken  as  relating  to  tliose  who  could  not  live  in 
tlie  light  of  dciy,  who  might  not  bury  tlieir  dead  in  peace,  even 
in  the  vast  capital  of  the  world?  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the 
persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  were  altogether  con- 
nected with  circumstances  in  the  East  —  very  remarkable 
circumstances,  as  has  been  shown  in  Dean  ]\Iilman^s  *  Hist,  of 
Cliristianity.'®  Ignatius,  the  one  imdoubted  martyr,  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  suffer  death,  but  implored  his  Christian  brethren 
in  Kome  not  to  interced(j  in  his  behalf — a  clear  proof  that  they 
were  in  no  danger.  Pliny's  persecutions  in  Bithynia  were 
checked  rather  than  authorized  by  Trajan.  Dom  Euinart  (we 
cite  him  rather  than  Dodwell)  lias  two  martyrs  during  the  long 
reign  of  Hadrian,  8.  Symphorosa  (this  is  of  very  late  date), 
who  had  seven  sons,  and  S.  Felicitas  ;  she  had  also  seven  sons 
who  suffered  with  their  mother.  Surely  this,  even  to  the  least 
critical,  is  legend,  if  there  be  legend.  The  reign  of  Antoninus 
the  Pious,  though  distinguished  by  pagan  zeal,  shown  in  the 
venerable  and  magnificent  temples  erected,  especially  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  East,  did  not  belie  the  gentleness  of  his  character 
by  shedding  Christian  blood  (there  are  one  or  two  very 
questionable  cases,  as  that  of  the  Pope  Telesphonis).  It  has 
also  been  shown  in  the  same  '  History  of  Christianity,'  how  the 
circumstances  of  the  Empire  under  Marcus  the  Philosopher 
caused  temporary  and  local  persecutions  against  the  Christians. 

•  Except  as  illustrating  what  men  will  bolicvo  and  will  write,  it  is  hardlj  worth 
noticing  the  ronianco  (we  fear  got  up  for  a  special  purpose)  of  the  Catacomb,  at 
the  seventh  mile  on  the  Via  Nomontana,  called  that  of  S.  Alessandro,  said  to  have 
been  a  martyr-bishop  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  We  have  visited  the  spot, 
where  a  church,  if  we  read  right  a  subterrantan  church,  of  tlie  time  of  Trajan, 
is  traced  out,  a:cor(ling  to  the  authorized  pattern  of  later  days,  with  all  its  divi- 
sions, and  columns,  pulpits,  amboncs,  &e.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  mound  of 
ruin  concealn,  that  building  was  always  above-ground.  Head  (and  with  astonish- 
ment) the  Breve  Notieia  intomo  aT  Oratorio  e  alia  Catawmha  di  8.  Ale89tmdro 
al  vii.  mujlw  ddla  Via  Nommtana.     Roma,  18.57. 
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On  every  side  darkness  seemed  gathering  over  Rome.  The 
>Iarcomanniaii  war  oq  the  Danube,  the  Eastern  war  on  the 
Euphrates,  and,  far  worse  than  the  war,  the  terrible  plague, 
brought  back  hy  the  triumphant  legious  of  Rome,  had  raised  a 
mad  panic  throiighout  the  Empire.  Victims  must  be  found 
to  appease  the  angry,  the  insulted,  the  deserted  gods.  *  The 
ChristianB  to  the  lions!'  was  the  general  cry;  and  to  this 
period  belong  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  and  the  martyrs  of 
Lyons,  of  which  the  pathetic  description  seems  ao  authentic, 
and  is  so  well  known ;  perhaja  the  fate  of  Justin  Martyr  in 
Rome.  It  is  curious  that,  as  far  as  we  observe,  perhaps  some- 
what haatily,  we  find  no  record  of  the  Martyr  Philosopher  in 
any  part  of  the  catacombs.  Were  any  of  the  catacomb  churches 
built  in  his  honour,  or  consecrated  by  his  name  ?  These  perilous 
times  passed  away.  Christian  brotherly  love  did  not  shame  or 
restrain  the  fratricidal  jealousy  of  Caracalla,  though  he  waa 
said  to  have  had  a  Christian  nurse.  There  seem  to  have  beou 
some  strictly  local  persecutions  under  Septimius  Severus.  The 
brutal  Commodus,  we  know  from  the  authority  of  the  Philo- 
sopbumena,  had  a  Christian  mistress.  Alexander  Severus 
placed  Christ  in  his  gallery  of  .Sages  j  and  in  other  respects 
this  Emperor's  reign  is  a  marked  era.  His  grant  of  a  litigated 
piece  of  land  for  a  Christian  church  seems  to  us  to  prove  that 
this  was  not  an  innovation — not  an  unexampled  precedent ; 
but  that  Christian  churches,  public  edifices  for  Christian 
worship,  were  already  common  j  and,  if  Christian  churches,  no 
doubt  Christian  cemeteries.  This  brings  us  to  the  years  A.D. 
222-234.  The  Emperor  Philip,  who  ruled  between  Alexander 
Severus  and  Deciua,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Christian :  this 
report  may  have  arisen  from  some  favour  shown  to  the  Christiana 
as  contrasted  with  the  internecine  hostility  of  Deciua.  The 
tnith  is,  that  the  Christians  were  really  lucifugce,  at  the 
utmost,  during  the  reigns  of  Deciua  and  Valerian,  a.d.  249-260; 
and  under  Diocletiau,  for  a  year  or  two  beginning  a. p.  303. 

During  all  thia  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  tho 
Christians  were  multiplying  in  Rome,  no  doubt  from  every 
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class,  station,  and  order.     As  the  living  Christians  increased  in 
number,  so  would  the  number  of  the  Christian  dead.   We  have 
already  dwelt  on  their  profoimd  religious  reverence  for  their 
dead  ;  and  shown  how  their  feelings  revolted  from  the  heathen 
usage  of  cremation.     The  absolute   necessity  for  secure  and 
capacious  cemeteries,  which  would  admit  of  continual  enlarge- 
ment^ became  more  and  more  pressing  and  inevitable.    At  the 
commencement  of  these  operations,  it  may  be  not  improbably 
supposed  that,  after  all,  the  arenaria — deserted  arenaria — may 
have  suggested  thoughts  of  subterranean  sepulture.     M.  de 
Itossi  speaks  of  one  catacomb  within  an  ancient  arenarium  ;  he 
judges   of  its  antiquity  by  its   construction,  and   from   the 
superior  style  of  art  in  the  ornaments,  sculptures,  and  paint- 
ings, which  degenerate  with  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the 
arts  during  the  decline  of  the  Empire.*    The  oldest  sarcophagi 
too  are  manifestly  from  tlie  hands  of  heathen  workmen ;  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  inscriptions,  at  first  hardly  more  than 
names,  then  gradually  the  simplest  expressions  of  Christian 
faith  and  affection,  are  at  first  more  generally  Greek,  then 
Greek  mingled  with  I^atin,  till  Latin  assumes  its  predominance. 
The  earlier  tombs  too  are  without  those  distinctive  titles,  which 
on  the  heathen  monuments  discriminate  the  noble  from  the 
plebeian,  the  master,  the  Libertus,  the  Libertinus,  the  slave. 
M.  de  Bossi,  as  well  as  his  brother,  enters  with  almost  unneces- 
sary copiousness  and  minuteness  into  the  legal  tenure  by  which 
these  subterranean  possessions  were  held.    We  apprehend  tha 
they  would  at  first  be  guarded  by  that  general,  almost  lega 
sanctity,  by  which  parcels  of  ground,  devoted  to  purposes 
burial,  were  secured  as  sacred,  and  did  not  follow  the  rest 
the  inheritance ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  heathen  would  hait 
except  in  the  exciting  times  of  persecution,  care  to  im 
those  deep  and  hidden  chambers,  which  provoked  no  no 
and  seemed  as  it  were  to  withdraw  into  modest  obsci 

*  M.  de  Rossi  repudiates  the  notion  mniotainod  by  Kaoul  Rochette,  ar 
earlier  BDtiqnnriAnfi,  of  Heathen  oniamontj)  and  e niblcms  in  the  Cbristia 
roinbs.    We  cannot  enter  into  the  controTcrsy ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  M. 
has  undertaken  a  difficult  task. 
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They  would  not  rigidly  inquire  whether  they  were  the  property 
of  Bome  single  wealthy  Clirifitian,  under  hia  garden  or  vineyard ; 
or  held  in  common  property  by  the  Church  or  by  separate 
churchefl,  just  as  places  of  sepulture  above  ground  were  held 
by  lieatben  burial  clubs  or  cemetery  companies.  More  especially 
when  public  feeling  began,  as  we  suspect  it  did  earlier  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  to  endiire  buildings  set  apart  for  Christian 
worship  in  the  publicity  of  open  day.  This  feeling  woiUd  be 
lesH  suspicious  of  these  hidden  and  to  them  inaccessible  vaults, 
deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

We  must  return,  however,  t«  our  Appian  Way,  and  to  tJie 
great  discovery  of  il.  de  Rossi,  the  true  but  long  lost  catacomb 
of  Callistus.  We  read  in  the  newly  recovered  Pbllosophu- 
mena,  that  Zephyrinus,  Bishop  of  Rome  (a.d.  197-217), 
appointed  Callistus,  Ms  future  successor,  after  the  veiy  sin- 
gular adventures  which  he  had  undergone,  to  the  care  of  a 
cemetery  on  the  Appian  Way.  But  there  was  clearly  more 
than  one  cemetery  in  this  (jiiarter.  One  near  the  Church  of 
S.  Sebastian  was  long  believed  to  be  tJie  cemetery  of  Callistus. 
It  was  the  one  in  former  days  visited  by  strangers  (above  forty 
years  have  passed  since  our  descent).  By  a  most  felicitous 
divination,  or  rather  a  most  sagacious  induction  from  traditions 
scattered  in  various  documents,  M.  de  Rossi  not  only  detected 
the  error  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  but  clearly  ascertained 
the  eite  of  the  two  other  catacombs,  some  half  mile  or  more 
beyond  S.  Sebastian's,  one  called  that  of  Prfe(«xtatus  on  the 
left,  the  other  tliat  of  Callistus  on  the  right  of  the  road.  With 
the  emergy  and  self-confidence  of  an  experienced  gold-digger  in 
California  or  Australia,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  and  aet  to  work  in  search  of  his  not  leas 
highly  valued  antiquarian  and  Christian  treasures,  He  knew 
that  in  Ibis  catacomb,  famous  of  old,  many  bishops  of  Rome 
had  been  buried.  At  hia  bidding  the  ancient  grave  revealed 
its  secrets.  We  can  conceive  no  triumph  greater,  no  satisfac- 
tion more  intense,  to  a  man  of  M.  de  Rossis  temperament,  and 
oue  90  wrapped  up  in  his  peculiar  studies,  than  when  he  stood 


ames  are  niingled  up  together  witb  the  famous  NovH 
ersy.  llioiigh  Corneluis,  if  a  martyr,  as  we  can  hi 
died  and  was  buried  at  Kome,  and  Cyprian  bgI 
ater  at  Cartilage,  two  figiires,  repreaentinjj  the  I 
manifestly  of  more  recent  date  and  of  inferior  I 
in  eitu  on  a  wall  of  this  remarkable  crypt.  Ail 
D  was  also  found  in  this  crypt  which  may  show  I 
r  felicity  of  M.  de  Rossi  in  conjectural  emontlationJ 
n  filling  up  of  imperfect  inscriptions.  Here  too  appJ 
feet  honesty,  which  ia  rarely  misguided  even  by  I 
^shable  prejudices  which  haimt  I{ome,— part,  alas  ]| 
ifflo  loci ;  and  which  throw  reasonable  suspicion  | 
if  Soman  antiquarian  lore.  There  was  sore  temptati 
I  find  allusions  to  the  strife  of  Cornelius  with  i 
pe,  which  might  perhaps  have  furQished  plausi 
I  for  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  inscription.  M. 
Isisted  the  spell,  and  read  oif  the  inscription,  in  t 
I  convincingly,  into  commemorative  verses  by  P< 
■,  according  to  our  severer  judgment  the  spoiler  s 
B-according  to  Roman  tradition,  the  restorer,  adon 
ICatacombs,  who  laid  them  more  open  to  the  light 
Bded  them  with  churches  and  chapels,  and  allured  a 
Kd  hosts  of  pilgrims  to  do  homage  to  martyrs,  mu] 
H  fast  as  piety  could  demand  or  legend  invent,  1 
Bpigraph  as  read  by  M.  de  Ro^a 
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We  must  not  omit  another  remarkable  discovery  of  M.  de 
Uostji  in  these  catacombs ;  the  name  of  one  who  with  many  of 
his  readers  will  rival  in  interest  even  martyr  Popes.  The 
same  kind  of  authorities  which  guided  M.  de  Rossi  in  his 
adventurous,  dare  we  use  the  coarse  and  profane  word, 
*  diggings '  for  biuied  Popes,  led  him  to  expect  to  find  the 
name  of  S.  CVcilia  in  the  same  hallowed  crypt.  And  so  in 
due  time  S.  Cecilia  reveals  herself  in  distinct  letters.  Wo 
cannot  fully  trace  out  in  our  pages  the  course  of  this  dis- 
covery ;  we  are  rather  disposed  to  follow  up  with  M.  de  Rossi 
a  train  of  thought  which  might  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  a 
most  interesting  question.  Of  its  success  we  will  not  abso- 
lutely despair,  as  he  does  not  despair.  We  would  fain  know 
the  process  by  which  some  at  least  of  the  older  and  more 
famous  names  in  Heathen,  and  Republican  or  Imperial  Rome, 
passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Christians.  On  the  whole  it 
is  clear  to  us,  we  think  that  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  old 
noble  families  remained  in  general  to  the  end  the  most  obsti- 
nate Pagans.  Men  with  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  birth  and 
descent  of  old  Rome  (Milman's  '  Hist,  of  Christianity,'  iii.  80, 
81) ;  men,  like  Vettius  Praetextatus,  were  the  hope  and  strength 
of  the  Pagan  party.  Paganism  in  that  class  did  not  expire  till 
all  the  older  and  nobler  families  were  scattered  over  the  fiice 
of  the  world,  after  the  ruin  of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  by  Genseric 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  had  already  for- 
saken the  Jove  of  the  Capitol  for  the  Cross  of  Christ.  (Jerome's 
writings  are  conclusive  for  his  period.)  M.  de  Rossi  observes 
that  Cornelius  is  the  only  Pope  who  bears  what  he  calls  the 
diacritic  name  of  one  of  the  famous  Gentes. 

Above  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus  stands,  or  rather  seems 
nodding  to  its  fall,  a  huge  mound,  or  ruined  structure,  mani- 
festly one  of  the  vast  and  costly  monuments  which  in  Heathen 
days  lined  the  Appian  Way.  What  if  this  was  a  monument  of 
the  Cspcllii,  built  on  an  estate  belonging  to  that  noble  £Eumly? 
What  if  S.  Caecilia  was  descended  from  this  illustrious  race  ? — 
what  if  the  estate  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Christian 
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Cfficilii,  and  given  a  right  and  title,  or  at  least  furnished  a 
free  and  lawful  access  to  tie  subjacent  catacomb  ?  All  this, 
we  admit,  ie  extremely  visionary ;  but,  M  an  acknowledged 
vision,  may  perhaps  be  indidged,  till  disproved — it  can  hardly 
be  fully  confirmed — by  later  iuveiitigations.  '. 
Bensiblo  than  M.  de  Ilossi  of  the  difficultiea  which  incumber, 
and  which  we  fear  must  incumber,  such  queationa  : — 

Ma  nelle  b-nebre  che  coprtmo  Ie  geneslogie  duMnW  il  tecolo  dell' 
itnpero,  ncl  mescolameiito  delle  Bttrpi  e  de'  gentilizi,  la  mezzo  a  tanti 
uumini  nuovi,  inaalzali  dai  princljii  ai  supieml  ODori,  t  impoiMbile 
di  veder  chiuro,  e  dai  soli  aomi  argomentare  cod  eicuKxza  legainl 
genealogici  od  ercditarii. 

Ib  there  not  the  further  and  perhaps  more  aerioua  difficulty, 
in  the  assumption  of,  or  permission  to  assume,  noble  and  genti- 
litian  names,  by  Freedmen  and  Libertiui  ? 

Persecution  after  the  reign  of  Decius  waa  not  unknown,  o- 
pocially  under  Valerian,  in  which  occurred  the  martyrdom  of 
Pope  Sixtus  [I. ;  but  it  was  intermittent,  not  more  than  local, 
till  the  final  conflict  under  Diocletian.  The  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  it  is  well  known,  with  his  characteristic  pnid<^[ice, 
laid  the  scene  of  his  romance  of  '  Fabiola '  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, when  above  two  centuries  had  matured  and  completed 
all  the  arrangements  for  Christian  burial  in  the  eatacontbii; 
when  tJie  Christians  were  perhaps  driven  to  lake  refuge  inthoso 
vast  and  unexplored  depths,  and  really  became  what  they  havo 
been  fondly  and  foolislily  declared,  or  suggested,  or  hinted  to 
have  been,  hicifugcE,  The  Catacombs  may  in  ihtiw  dark  day« 
of  calamity  havo  become  places  of  worsliip,  even  womhlp  uf 
martyrB,  whose  holy  example  the  pious  fugitives  might  at  anr  f 
time  be  called  upou  to  follow.  It  is  certainly  a  whimnicnl  nfpi 
of  the  timefl  that  a  grave  Cardinal,  in  the  fulnt/as  of  liis  car- 
dinaiatt",  should  have  bowed  to  the  all-ruling  intltienoo  of 
novel-writing,  and  condescended  to  cast  the  doctrines  of  his 
Chimjb  into  this  attractive,  it  should  seem  almost  indSiiprnfiabh-, 
form.  A  Pope  of  old,  and  a  very  clever  Pope,  wrotw  u  novel, 
ras  in  his  younger  days  of  lay-hood;  and  if  ho  tu-iirlily 
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repented  of  the  Boccaeio  tone  of  his  novel,  he  still  hung  with 
parental  fondness  over  the  elegance  of  its  Latinity.  Let  us 
hasten  to  say  that  the  Cardinal's  romance  (this  is  not  mere 
respect  for  the  departed)  was  not  only  altogether  irreproachable, 
and  in  harmony  witli  his  stxiinless  and  serious  character ;  but,  if 
it  had  not  been  too  didactic,  its  avowed  but  fatal  aim,  it  might 
have  enjoyed  a  wider  and  more  lasting  popularity.  But  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  is  far  less  clearly  illustrated  than  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  study  of  the  Catacombs.  There 
is  an  obscurity  which  has  not  yet  been  dispersed,  nor  seems 
likely  to  be  dispersed,  over  the  acts  and  the  fate  of  the  Popes 
who  at  that  period  ruled  in  Kome.  There  are  no  years,  from 
the  very  earliest  in  the  Papal  annals,  so  utterly  obscure  as  those 
of  Pope  Marcellinus,  a.d.  296-307.  Diu-ing  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian the  great  persecution  commenced,  Feb.  23,  ajk  303. 
It  began  and  raged  most  fiercely  in  the  East.  Maximian  ruled 
in  the  West^  and  in  Rome.  Diocletian  appeared  there  to  cele- 
brate his  Vicennalia,  but  soon  departed.  For  Marcellinus 
himself,  he  was  arraigned  by  the  earlier  Christian  writers  as  an 
apostate  who  offered  sacrifice  to  Ca>sar.  But  this,  as  well  as 
the  fable  of  the  Council  of  300  Bishops  of  Sinuessa,  is  rejected 
by  the  later  and  better  writers  of  the  Cliurch  of  Bome.  But 
Marcellinus,  as  all  agree,  was  no  martyr.  Where  he  was  buried 
we  know  not.  Tliere  is  of  course  no  vestige  of  him,  nor,  we 
believe,  of  his  successor,  Marcellus,  in  the  Catacombs.  The 
whole  history  in  truth  is  a  blank  ;  even  legend  is  modest. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  the  Church  of  Some 
resumed,  of  course,  with  her  other  rights  or  immunities,  the 
possession  of  her  places  of  sepulture.  But  it  appears  that,  on 
the  triumph  and  supremacy  of  Christianity,  the  Boman  Chri»- 
tians  bagan  in  some  degree  and  gradually  to  disdain  these 
secret  and  hidden  places  of  rest  for  their  dead.  M.  de  Rossi 
utates  (we  accept  his  authority  from  the  epigraphs),  that  from 
A.D.  338  to  360  the  proportion  of  burials  was  one-third  above- 
ground,  two-thirds  in  the  Catacombs.  After  the  reign  of 
Julian — 
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The  use  of  the  Bubterrantan  Bepulchres  visibly  dufliiies;  tlie  num- 
bers become  equal.  Alter  370  tliere  in  a  suddeu  but  not  uaexpliiined 
rciictioo.  Mitguiticent  churches  began  to  rine  over  what  vcre  believed 
to  be  the  burying- pi  aces  of  the  Martyrs.  But  while  the  tomb  of  the 
Martyr  was  preserved  inviojnte,  the  altar  being  usually  raised  tiver 
it,  the  first  or  even  the  second  floor  wus  frequently  levelled  fur  the 
foundations  and  conetruetioQ  of  the  church.  Still  the  privilege  of 
burial,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  sacred  and  now  worsliippcd  relics 
of  the  Martyrs,  crowded  the  crypt.^  beiuw  ;  and  subterranean  inter- 
ments in  subterranean  chambers,  under  or  c]o»«  to  the  aliar  of  tlie 
Martyrs,  came  again  into  honour  and  request. — De  Bossi,  p.  212. 

Then  came  wliat  we  presume  to  call  the  fatal  pontilicate  of 
Dama&iu,  Thia  was  a,  great  epoch  of  change,  or  rather  the 
height  and,  in  one  sense,  the  consummation  of  a  change  in 
Christianity.  Among  the  signs  of  this  change  were  the  strife 
and  frightful  massacre  at  the  election  of  Damasus — the  dege- 
neracy of  the  clergy,  so  vividly  if  darkly  described  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  heathen  Ainmiamia  Marcellinus,  con- 
firmed by  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  S.  Jerome  (these 
overcharged  no  doubt  by  the  Saint's  natural  vehemence  and 
passion  for  monasticism) — the  dominance  of  that  monasticism 
under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  Jerome.  But  nowhere 
was  this  change  more  marked  than  in  the  Catacombs.  Through 
the  irreverent  reverence  of  Damasua,  from  hidden  and  secret 
chambers,  where  piety  might  steal  down  to  show  its  respect  or 
affection  for  the  dead,  and  make  its  orisons,  which  might  trem- 
ble on  the  verge  of  worship,  the  Catacombs  became  as  it  were 
a  great  religious  spectacle,  the  scene  of  devout  pilgrimage  to 
hundreds,  thousands.  They  must  be  opened  as  far  as  passible 
to  the  light  of  day ;  the  lucemaria  (the  light-shafts)  were 
widened,  spacious  vestibules  or  halls  were  hewn  out  for  the 
kneeling  votaries ;  shrines,  chapels,  grew  up ;  new  and  easy 
steps  were  made  in  place  of  the  narrow  and  winding  stairs. 
We  suspect  that  in  many  cases  the  simpler  works  of  art  were 
restored  (fatal  word  in  art),  brightened,  made  more  rivid,  and, 
as  it  was  thought,  more  effective.  What  is  worse,  we  are  now 
in  the  full  blaze  or  ba^e  of  legend.     The  utmost  scope  is  given 
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to  the  inventive  and  creative  imagination ;  truth  fades  away, 
not  from  intentional  repudiation,  but  because  intenser  devotion, 
and  what  was  thought  a  mucli  liigher  purpose  tlian  knowledge, 
i^dification,  was  tlie  aim  and  purpose.  There  was  an  absolute 
passion  for  the  multiplication  of  martyrs ;  and  their  lives,  which 
liad  Ix'fore  been  enveloptd  in  a  sober  and  holy  twilight,  came 
out  into  a  dazzling  glare  of  marvel — the  more  marvellous,  the 
more  admired  and  tlie  more  readily  accepted  as  veracious. 
Kead  the  poems  of  Prudent  ins,  which  claim  belief  as  real  his- 
tory. The  mythic  period,  which  lasted  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  which  still  hovers  undisturbed  over  ita  chosen  sanc- 
tuaries, lias  now  commenced.  Pope  Damasus  was,  a8  he 
esteemed  himself  no  doubt,  among  the  great  benefactors,  one 
of  tlie  most  pious  patrons,  one  who  did  most  honour  to  and 
sanctified  most  deeply  the  Catncombs  of  Eome.  To  us  he  was 
one  of  the  worst  offenders,  the  most  real  enemies  to  their  in- 
herent interest.  Inscriptions,  in  letters  of  a  peculiarly  bold 
and  square  type,  everywhere  betray  his  presence  and  mark  his 
operations,  lie  aspired  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Poet  of 
the  Catacombs.  Some,  from  antiquarian  motives,  may  regret 
the  loss  of  very  many  of  these  flat  hexameters:  for  us,  who 
desire  that  the  privileged  and  excusable  mendacity  of  poetry 
sliould  be  compensated  by  some  of  its  graces  and  harmonies, 
enough  seems  to  have  survived. 

After  the  age  of  Damasus  and  his  successors,  the  history  of  the 
Catacombs  is  brief,  dark,  and  melancholy.  Barbarians,  Heathen 
barbarians.  Christian  barbarians,  closed  around  Rome.  Siege  after 
siege ;  Alaric,  Genseric,  Vitiges,  Totila,  Belisarius,  girt  her  walb 
with  hostile  hordes.  Her  suburl>s  lay  wast<j ;  at  least  all  the  ex- 
tramural churches,  raised  over  the  Catacombs,  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  spoilers,  who,  if  Heathen,  knew  no  reverent  mercy,  if 
Christian,  at  a  later  time,  became  perhaps  more  cruel  enemies. 
Not  only  were  the  stately  colossal  monuments  of  republican  or 
imperial  Rome,  which  lined  the  Appian,  I^atin,  or  Flaminian 
Way,  tnimpled  as  it  were  into  ruin,  made  use  of  for  military 
purposes,  their  materials  knocked  or  hewn  off  for  anybase  uses ; 
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t  the  Christian  monumenta,  the  cluuThes,  wliivh  rose  above  ' 
^  Catacombe,  perhaps  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  Cata- 
mbs,  were  exposed  to  inBult,  ravage,  destruction.  It  waa 
"feven  worse  with  Christian  invaders.  The  relics  or  supposed 
relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  became  a  sort  of  spolia  opima, 
which  the  victorious  foe  searched  out  with  the  keenest  avarice, 
and  carried  off  with  the  most  devout  triumph.  If  we  remember 
right,  the  haled  and  heretical  Lombards  were  most  covetous 
of  that  pious  plunder.  Home  must  now  perforce  submit  to 
the  desuetude,  to  the  tacit  abrogation  of  her  ancient  and  vene- 
rable laws  against  intramural  burial.  The  insulted  or  coveted 
saints  and  mariryrs  must  retreat  for  security  within  the  walls. 
Accordingly,  at  ditiferent  periods,  the  more  precious  and  sacred 
remains,  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  for  the  second  and 
third  time,  were  transplanted  to  more  secure  sanctuaries.  In 
intervals  of  peace  the  suburban  and  extramiual  sites  of  churches, 
built  over  the  Catacombs,  maintained  the  names  of  their,  alas  I 
no  longer,  tutelar  saint*.  They  were  pointed  out  to  and  visited 
by  a  succession  of  pilgrims,  M.  de  Kossi''B  friends,  whose  records 
he  has  made  use  of  to  so  much  advantage  in  his  industrious  ■ 
inquiries. 

We  have  left  but  narrow,  we  fear  much  too  narrow,  space  fo^ 
that  most  interesting  subject,  Christian  Art,  as  preserved  and 
eshibifed  in  the  Catacombs.  Unhappily  these  investigations 
have,  especially  in  late  yeajs,  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  which 
seems  to  us  sadly  polemic  and  controversial.  For  ourselves  we 
must  confess,  though,  as  we  trust,  firmly  attached  to  oiu-  own 
doctrines,  that  we  look  upon  tho  results  which  have  yet  been 
obtained  with  utter  indifference,  on  any  which  may  transpire, 
with  the  calmest  confidence.  That  member  of  a  Keformed 
Church  must  be  deplorably  ill-instructed  in  the  distinctive 
grounds  of  his  faith  who  can  feel  the  slightest  Jealousy  and 
alarm.  If  indeed  we  were  to  disco\-er  genuine  documents  con- 
cerning Papal  infallibility,  or  even  Papal  supremacy;  if  we 
were  to  read  in  distinct  letters  of  that  age  any  of  the  false 
jcretals ;  if  the  title-deeds  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  i 
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Pope  wore  to  come  to  light ;  if  any  of  the  mediaeval,  or  approx- 
imately mediaeval  doctrines  wliich  separate  Bome  from  us,  were 
to  be  announced  as  fully  developed,  and  resting  on  irrefragable 
evidence, — we  might  bo  disposed  to  part  from  our  friendly  com- 
pany with  M.  de  Kossi,  and  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  his 
excellent  and  courteous  guidance  in  these  explorations. 

\Vc  are  bound,  liowever,  to  justify  our  confidence,  and  are 
thus  forced  to  enter  upon  one  or  two  subjects,  which  we  would 
willingly  have  avoided.  We  have  read  with  care  the  very 
learned  and  remarkable  Essay,  addressed  by  M.  de  Rossi  to 
Dom  Pitra,  tlie  editor  of  the  '  Spicilegium  Solesmonse '  (now 
for  his  erudition  and  character  justly  promoted  to  the  Cardi- 
nalate),  on  the  famous  symlx)!  or  emblem,  the  IXOTS — ^Ii^ovf 
X/3urr6y  &eov  Tib?  Soiti)/?,  pp.  545-584. 

In  this  Essay  (pp.  560,  et  seqq.)  M.  de  Rossi  describes  some 
very  curious  pictures  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  (of 
the  age,  he  states,  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century),  evidently 
relating  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  too 
hastily  perhjips,  these  pictures.  If  M.  de  Rossi  had  not  warned 
us  (p.  360)  that  he  was  about  to  adduce  something  fatal  to  the 
new  views  on  tliis  subject,  advanced  in  the  16th  centuiy,  we 
should  have  read  in  unsuspecting  innocence,  and  accepted  the 
whole  as  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  profound  reverence  in 
wliich  the  Holy  Eucliarist  was  held  by  the  earliest  Christians. 
We  liave  again  read  this  part  of  the  Essay  with  great  care,  and, 
for  the  life  of  iw,  can  detect  nothing,  not  the  most  remote 
allusion  in  the  pictures  themselves,  or  even  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  M.  de  Rossi,  to  which,  we  will  not  say,  any  high  Anglican 
might  not  assent,  but  even  all  those  likewise  who  in  any  way 
acknowledge  any  presence  of  Christ,  spiritual  or  symbolical,  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Fish,  the  divine  Saviour,  is  in  more 
than  one  way  represented  in  juxtaposition  to,  or  in  a  sort  of 
parallelism  with,  the  sacred  elements.  Here  he  is  supporting 
a  basket  (canistrum)  containing  the  bread,  of  a  peculiar  shape 
and  colour,  with  what  ISI.  de  Rossi  supposes,  with  some  subtlety, 
to  signify  or  represent  the  wine.     There  the  Fish  appears  with 
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the  bread  and  wine  on  a  table.  In  another  (a  pendant,  let  tia 
obser\'e,  to  a  painting  clearly  representing  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism)  thero  is  what  Beems  a  priest  or  bishop  in  the  act  of 
consecrating  the  elements,  with  a  kneeling  female,  doubtless 
representing  the  CUurcli.  We  must  cite,  though  Latin,  M.  de 
Rossi's  own  words  : — 


Jam  quia  dubitare  poaait  "x^"''!  "ve  ille  panem  et  'vinnm  dorao 
BUsClnet,  sive  in  mcnsA  cum  pane  positua,  aive  sub  ipad  cousecrtuilia 
Bacerilotis manu  depictua  est,  ChiiaCum  ease  in  eucliiirialiil. 

Here  we  pause,  for  M.  de  Rossi  cannot,  or  will  not  perceive, 
that  ae  to  the  litigated  question  of  the  naiure  of  Christ's 
presence,  it  stands  precisely  as  it  stood,  in  the  mysterious 
vagueness  in  whicli  it  was  left  by  our  Saviour's  words.  Of  the 
two  main  points  of  difference  between  our  Churches,  the  Itera- 
tion of  the  aacrificey — which  we  hold  to  have  been  made  once 
for  all,  as  '  a  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  :  * 
and  the  absolute  transmutation  of  the  elements,  so  that  the 
bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist, — «f  this  materialistic  change 
there  is  total  silence,  there  is  neither  word  nor  hint.  Indeed 
the  symbolic  character  throughout  would  seem  to  favour  those 
who  interpret  the  whole  symbolically.  We  must  decline  to 
follow  SI.  de  Rossi  in  some  of  his  further  speculations  about 
tJie  Supper  of  Emmaus,  into  which,  we  think,  that  the  more 
cautious  divines  of  his  own  Church  would  hardly  follow  him. 

The  last  publication  on  our  list  will  perhaps  still  more  have 
alarmed  some  of  our  readers ;  it  has  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
our  equanimity.  In  this  we  must  indeed  express  our  regret 
that  M,  de  Rossi  again  appears,  and  more  avowedly,  no  longer  as 
the  calm  aud  sober  inquirer,  and  the  candid  and.  conscientious 
archfeologist,  but  rather  as  a  thorough  going  controversialist. 
We  had  rather  meet  him  in  amity  in  the  former  character; 
we  cannot  think  that  he  is  equally  successful  in  the  latter. 
He  may  convince  those  who  are  determined  to  be  convinced,  or 
are  already  convinced  ;  we  do  not  think  that  he  will  be  held  to 
have  made  out  his  case  by  a  single  sober  or  dispassionate 
inquirer.     Though  his  preface  is  more  peaceful,  M.  de  Rossi's 
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almost  ostentatious  object,  in  his  few  pages  (illustrated  bjvery 
Ix^autiful  chromo-lithographic  engravings,  which  do  great  credit 
to  Koman  art,  but  whicli  seem  to  us  almost,  like  the  French 
work,  too  beautiful  to  be  quite  true),  is  to  show  that  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  in  general  supposed,  even  by  the  most 
learned  in  his  own  Clnirch,  as  he  himself  admits,  hardly  to 
reach  earlier  than  tlie  st^cond  Council  of  Nica^  is  to  be  foimd 
in  initiate,  if  not  in  full  development,  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Home ;  ^L  de  Uossi  would  persuade  us  nearly  in  Apostolic 
times.  We  confess  that  we  look  on  this  question  ¥rith  greater 
indifference  than  may  be  pardoned  by  some  of  our  more  jealous 
brethren.  At  what  time  that  holiest,  most  winning  of  human 
feelings,  maternal  love,  appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  believer, 
kindled  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  and  induced  him  to 
bring  to  life,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  his  speaking  colours,  or  even 
to  express  in  marble,  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Divine  Child  ; 
at  what  particular  period  the  solemn  and  devout  affection, 
which  hallowed  every  passage  in  the  early  Evangelic  History, 
everything  relating  to  the  birth  as  well  as  the  life  of  the 
Savioiu:, — how  soon,  and  by  what  slower  or  more  rapid  degrees, 
respect,  reverence,  tender  and  devout  interest,  passed,  imper- 
ceptibly no  doubt,  into  adoration,  worship,  idolatry,  till  it 
culminated  in  merging  as  it  were  the  Redeemer  in  his  more 
powerful  and  more  merciful  mother,  'jiure  matris  impera  filio;' 
till  it  added,  literally,  a  fourth  person  to  the  Trinity : — 

Ante  adventum  ililaricc  rcgnabant  in  coclo  tres  persona!, 
•  ••••• 

Alterum  tliromim  addidit  Homo  DeuR ; 

— all  this  we  hold  it  absolutely  impossible  to  define  with  precise 
accuracy.  Bolder  steps  may  have  l>ecn  taken,  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  certain  times,  certain  places,  by  certain  persons  of 
more  fervent  religious  passion.  We  are  silent  on  the  greater 
change  in  our  o\vn  days  ;  when  a  revelation  has  been  made  to 
the  holiness  and  wisdom  of  our  contemporaries  which  was  not 
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vouchsafed  to  the  piety  of  St.  Bernard,  or  the  angelic  theology 
of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

But  ae  to  the  works  of  art  now  before  iis,  tlie  few  early 
pictorial  representatious  of  the  Virgin,  as  dwelt  upon  by 
M.  Gofliti,  they  are  of  two  kinds;  one  of  the  Virgin  Mother j 
with  her  Child  in  her  lap,  or  on  her  bosom;  the  other  as  aj 
female  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  or  as  M.  de  Rossi  would 
fondly  believe,  of  intercession.  As  to  the  latter  M.  de  Kossi  i»' 
obliged,  by  that  natural  candour  which  he  cannot  shake  off,  to^ 
acknowledge  that  it  may  be  no  more  than  what  it  appears  to  ■ 
our  profane  eyes,  a  female,  possibly  a  martyr,  or  one  of  the  | 
faithful  women  in  the  attitude  and  act  of  adoration  ;  or  stilt. ' 
more  probably,  an  impersonation,  by  no  means  uncommon  in- 
the  earliest  periods,  of  the  Church.  But  though  51.  de  Rosri 
fiiirly  admits  all  this,  by  some  strange  process  of  reasoning, 
because  in  some  passages  of  the  most  poetical  or  metaphoi^ 
loving  of  the  Fathers,  the  Church  was  represented  as  a  Virgin, 
and  by  others  an  analogy  drawn  between  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  the  Virgin  Church,  therefore  he  would  assume  t.liat  these 
are  premature  representations  of  the  Virgin  herself.  So 
bold  a  conclusion  from  such  scanty  premises  we  ha\e  rarely 
known. 

The  former,  the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  are  in  truth  simply 
Bible  illustrations  of  the  first  chapters  in  the  Evangelic  History. 
Jn  almost  all  it  is  the  adoration  of  the  Magi ;  it  is  the  worship 
of  the  Child  not  of  the  mot Iier.  In  one  of  these,  that  from  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla,  the  worshipping  Slagi  are  four.  Th*  \ 
theory  that  they  were  three,  though  M.  de  Rossi  cites  manyj 
earlier  instances,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rigorously  | 
established.  The  number,  as  we  know,  is  not  declared  in  the  j 
Gospels.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  three  were  settled  in 
conformity  with  the  tlireo  oblations  ?  One,  as  we  often  see, 
bears  the  gold,  another  the  incense,  the  third  the  myrrh,  as  the 
tribute  of  different  Eastern  nations.  After  all,  may  not  tha 
four  bo  here,  as  M,  de  Rossi  suggests,  to  balance  and  giva 
symmetry   to   tlie   design.      On  some  sarcophagi,  it  may  be 
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added,  appears  the  Child  laid  in  the  manger,  in  his  swadddling 
clothes,  with  the  mother  near  him,  and  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
once  thought  only  to  belong  to  later  compositions,  in  mute 
adoration.  No  instance  of  this  has  been  foimd  in  the  catacomb 
fKiintings. 

Tlie  adoration  of  tlie  Magi  appears  again  in  a  lunette  of  an 
arcosolio  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Marcellinus. 
Here  it  is  remarkable  that  the  head  of  tlie  Virgin  is  without  a 
veil.  Tliis  is  supposed  to  indicate  her  virginity,  as  unmarried 
maidens  did  not  wear  the  veil.  In  this  there  are  only  two 
Magi,  looking  much  less  kingly  and  less  Oriental  than  in  later 
art. 

The  third  picture  is  the  one  which  has  been  so  often  copied, 
from  a  lunetto  in  an  arcosolio  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Agnese. 
This  is  familiar  to  all  inquirers  into  ancient  Christian  art.  It 
appears  in  Bishop  Munter's  *  Sinnbilder  der  alten  Christen ; ' 
who  does  not  scruple  to  recognize  in  it  a  representation  of  the 
Virgin.  It  represents  a  female  with  uplifted  hands,  as  in 
prayer,  with  a  child  in  her  lap.  But  the  style  of  art,  verging 
towards  the  Byzantine,  and  other  indications  noted  by  M.  de 
Ilossi,  especially  the  double  monogram,  which  rarely  appears 
before  the  unfolding  of  the  Labarum  by  Constantine,  clearly 
prove  that  this  is  the  latest  of  the  four  paintings  of  the  Virgin, 
and  dates  assuredly  after  the  peace  of  the  Church  under 
Constantine. 

There  remains  the  first,  on  which  M.  de  fiossi  lavishes  all 
his  ingenuity,  and  indeed  rests  the  whole  strength  of  his  case. 
It  was  found  on  the  vaulting,  over  a  *  loculo '  in  the  cemetery 
of  Priscilla.  The  cliromo-lithograph  is  of  the  size  of  the 
original.  Another  of  these  ehromo-lithographs  exhibits  the 
whole  vaulting  with  the  other  paintings  which  cover  it,  and 
deserves  our  serious  attention.  Half  of  the  centre  of  this  (of 
one-half  unfortunately  the  plaster  has  entirely  fallen  away  and 
loft  no  trace  of  the  design)  is  occupied  by  the  Grood  Shepherd 
carrying  the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold ;  the  other  two  animals  on 
each  side  of  him  are  figiured  in  relief  of  the  finest  white  stuecOi 
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a»  ia  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  of  which  the  branches,  foliage, 
fniit,  and  flowers  are  only  painted.  It  seems  to  us  rather  a  ' 
bold  conjecture  to  suppose  that  the  obliterated  half  of  the 
picture  represented  the  female,  whatever  she  be  or  signifies,  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  because  this  figure  is  more  than  once  the 
'  pendant '  to  the  (iuud  Sht-pherd.  And  31.  de  Itotisi  liere  cites 
a  parallel  case,  which  seems  to  us  altogether  at  issue  with  hia 
interpretation  of  the  praying  female.  On  a  sarcophagus  in 
the  Lateran,  which  has  the  (iood  Shepherd  lialanced  by  the 
praying  female,  appears  over  the  female  the  name  lULIANE. 
Now  as  this  was  the  name  of  the  person  depoaitod  in  the 
siircopbagua  (as  appears  by  an  epigraph  from  her  widowed 
husband)  it  is  clear  that  in  this  instance  it  represents  the 
departed  wife,  whose  piety  is  thus  imaged  forth.  To  return : 
in  another  part,  on  the  right-hand  aide,  of  the  '  loculo,^  there 
is  a  group  to  which  a  more  commanding  personage,  almost 
obliterated,  appears  to  point,  of  singular  interest.  The  group 
consists  of  three  figures;  oue  aft-male  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
with  a  long  timic  and  pallium  ;  the  second,  a  man  in  a  short 
tunic  and  pallium,  also  with  his  arms  uplifted  as  in  adoration ; 
the  third  a  youth  about  ten  years  old, — this  figure  is  less 
perfect.'  We  at  once  made  a  bold  conjecture,  anticipating, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  the  interpretation  of  M.  de  Ilossi,  as  to  the 
Scriptural  scene  here  represented,  the  return  from  the  visit  to 
the  Temple,  where  our  Lord,  at  twelve  years  old,  disputed  with 
the  Doctors.  '  Bfhold  thy  father  and,  I  haoe  eouylii,  tliM 
aomrwi/nff.'  '  Wi«t  ye  not  that  T  must  be  about  my  FtUhei'a 
busiiiess  t '  Of  the  same  size  with  this  {(/le  chronw-litko</raph 
is  that  of  the  picture)  is  the  inijiorlant  painting  on  which  M. 
de  Ro^i  dwells  with  such  satisfaction.  ITie  Virgin  Mother  is 
seated  with  her  Divine  Son  in  her  lap  ;  above  her,  faint  but 
still  distinctly  to  be  traced,  is  the  star  always  seeu  in  the 
representations  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the  front,  to  ' 
the  left,  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  youthful,  with  a  few  thin  hairs 
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on  liis  cheekn,  standing  up  clothed  only  in  a  pallium,  with  his 
hands  pointing  at  the  star  above   the  Virgin  and  Child ;  he 
holds  tlie  volume  of  a  book  in  his  hand.     Who  can  this  repre- 
8(»nt  ?     St.  Joseph  ?     That  Saint,  though  usually  represented 
in  later  times  as  advanced  in  years,  sometimes,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, api)ears  as  a  beardless  youth.     But  why  the  book? 
M.  (ie  Rossi  suggests  (and  we  accept  his  interpretation  with 
hardly  a  doubt)  that  it  represents  one  of  the  prophets  of  the 
Old   Testament   jxiinting  at  the  star,  and  so  signifying  the 
fulfilment  of  propliecy.     We  had  thought  of  Balaam ;  M.  de 
Kossi  inclines  to  Isaiah,  and  cites  an  authority  for  the  prophet's 
youtli  in  a  glass  ornament  (vetro),  described  in  P.  Garrucci's 
curious  work.     There  are  not  wanting  pictures  and  sculptures 
wliich  bear  close  analogy  to  tliis,  as  a  painting,  described  by 
Bosio,  where  the  Virgin  is  seated  before  two  towers,  with  a 
figure  behind,  which  is  supposed  to  designate  the  towers  of 
Betlilehem  where  the  Cliild  was  to  be  bom.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  have  before  us  nothing  more  than  what  perhaps  may  not  be 
strictly  called  a  scene  from  the  Evangelic  History,  but,  as  it 
were,  a  symbolic  picture,  foimded  on  a  real  scene.      It  very 
nearly  resembles  those  typical  pictures  so  common  in  early 
(liristian    art;    Jonah    prefiguring    the    Eesurrection,   Moses 
striking  the  rock,  in  all  which  there  is  ever  something  more 
than  a  mere  representation  of  the  scenes  in  the  Old  Testament, 
ever  a  constant  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  Gospel.     In 
short,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  most  scrupulous  Acatholic,  as 
by  a  courteous  euphemism  we  are  called  in  the  preface  to  this 
work,  may  not  gaze  on  this  picture  with  as  profound  interest 
as  tlie  most  devout  worshipper  of  the  Virgin.    Of  that  worship, 
there  is  in  the  design  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade ;  the  adoration 
is  all  centered  on  the  child  Jesus.     Om-  o>vn  illustrated  Bibles 
(.Mr.  Longman  s  or  Mr.  Mm*ray's)  may,  without  fear,  transfer  it 
to  their  pages. 

The  age  of  this  picture  M.  de  Rossi  labours  to  raise,  if  not 
to  that  of  the  Apostles,  to  a  period  closely  bordering  upon  it. 
It  cannot  at  any  rate  be  later  than  the  Antonines.    Into  one  of 
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our  author's  arguments  we  fully  enter.  Ita  rare  beauty  shows 
a.  time  when  Roman  art  was  yet  in  its  prime,  before  it  had  begun 
to  degenerate  into  that  rude  and  coai'se  conception  and  execution 
which  gradually,  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuiies,  darkened 
towards  the  Byzantine.  We  are  the  last  to  doubt  that  the  ac- 
complished student  of  early  Cliriatiau  art,  with  the  countlesa 
8pecimons  which  are  now  multiplying  around  hira,  collected, 
and  examined  and  compared  with  such  eager  and  emulous  zeal, 
may  acquire  that  Jine  perception  which  can  assign  probable 
dates  for  their  execution.  Yet  there  must  still  be  limits  to  this 
critical  divination  ;  some  uncertainty  will  cleave  to  the  soundest 
judgement.  The  individual  artist  may  be  later  than  bis  age,  as 
he  may  bo  before  Ms  age.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  skill, 
as  they  rose  to  precocious  life,  so  may  still  linger  in  some  chosen 
votaries. 

Where  the  periods  are  defined,  and  marked  by  great  names, 
each  with  his  distinctive  character;  where  the  advance  or 
dcgradalion  may  be  traced  through  niunerous  and  imdoubted 
examples,  as  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  or  Italian 
painting,  we  receive  the  decisions  of  the  wise  witliuut.  mistrust. 
But  it  seems  far  more  questionable,  whether  any  taste  however 
sensitive,  any  knowledge  however  extensive,  can  peremptorily 
discriminate  between  the  Flavian  age  and  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  or  even  that  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
Antonines,  especially  in  Christian  art,  of  which,  after  all,  the 
examples  are  comparatively  few,  and  far  from  perfect ;  and 
where  the  employment  of  Pagan  artists  may  in  some  cases  have 
continued  longer,  in  others  been  sooner  proscribed  and  fallen 
into  desuetude. 

But  while  we  treat  M.  de  Rossi's  artistic  argiiment  with 
much  respect,  he  must  permit  us  to  say  that  his  historical 
argument  for  the  antiquity  of  these  paintings,  however  in- 
genious, seems  to  us  utterly  worthless.  It  rests  on  very 
doubtful  legend,  on  the  forced  association  of  names,  arbitrarily 
brought  together.  Our  doubts  woidd  require  more  room  than 
Ills  statement,  fir  every  step  in  his  reasoning  seems  lo  us  Uablu 
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to  doubt ;  there  is  Iiardly  an  assumption  which  our  critical 
spirit  would  grant;  and  the  whole  is  as  inconclusive  as  the 
separate  steps. 

We  know  not  that  we  can  better  part  with  M.  de  Bossi  (we 
would  part  with  him  on  the  friendliest  terms)  than  with  the 
old  SjMiuish  sahitation,  'May  you  live  a  thousand  years,' 
Certainly,  considering^  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  under- 
takings, the  maj^iiificeut  scale  on  which  those  undertakings  are 
conducted,  the  narrow  threescore  years  and  ten  to  which  it 
has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  contract  the  life  of  man,  that 
span  would  seem  to  ofter  but  insufficient  space  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his  ambitious  schemes. 
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SiDBUer  Oreek  Ortunmur  for   tbe   Middlo  tni   Lover 

Termm.    Itna.    »..  M. 

. Smaller   Histarj    of    EoslinC      With     Illuatralions. 

'-    -  lliitotyofGrMM.    Willi  lUiwtnitioo*.    Iflmo, 

~ IIUU117  of  Borne.    With  Itlualrttlooi.     16iDa. 

Sf-U. 

Cl»i«letl  MjtliolDgy.    With  TiantlBtionii  from 

thg  ABBimI  Putilt.    Smiiil  JUll^'n.    lllntlntt"na.    IIdo.    Bi.M. 

— — — ■ Smaller  HUtoij  of  Engli«h  LitoratQre,   with 

BBKlnni.    a  Volt.    Ifeoo.    Sl  M.  mcIi. 

STUDKMrS  Hl'ME.  A  HlBtoir  of  Englud  from  the  Invuloa 
of  Jiilli»CM»rti>(h>HCTalaUDBari«W.  Bf  Diiin  lU-Mi.    Comoltd 

'—  HISTOBY  OF  FRANCE;    from  llie  Eariieit  Time* 

D>  Ibe  EaublUhmful  of  (h>  Stcond  Empin,  IHII.  li;  W.  H.  Piuuu.'<, 
XJi.    WomlenU,    PortSro.    !.,eii. 
HISTORY    OF     GREECE  ;     from    the    Esrliest 

By  W».  Smitb.  Lt-n^oofcram.   CroirBSvo.  7«.  M. 
•.•(JuBUontonlhii«boT.  W«k.  lioie.    n. 

lUSTOfiy   OF   ROME;  from    the  EwUest   Times 

UlhaEaUlilMinunliinbi  Emolre.    Willi  tba  HlMorf  oT  LIUmure 
■Bd  Art.    Br  Deu  LiDbiLU    Woodcuu.  CnwD  tivo.  Ti.  6d. 
GIBBON;  an  Epitome  of  the  DecUnaand  FaU  of  (he 


-  BLACKSTONE:  ■  STitemalle  AbridtrmeQl  of  tbe 

«  Ci>inin«n'arl«.  Bjlt,  MitcouiKiaii,  LL.D.    PmlBro.  7».ftt. 

-  MANUAL  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHT.  By  Ebv. 


ANCIENT   HISTORY.    PoK  «vc. 

(7-  at  Fra,.) 

—  -    MOEAL     PHILOaOPHY.      Witb 
BAM.  B7Wru.uiiFLHnio,D.D.  FsatSn. 

—    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.   BjO«o. 
— '  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Bj  T.  B. 


Origin  Ull   the  Phw  of 

-  HUWryol  "Forty-Fire."   Post  8vo.     St. 

-  Spain  nader  Cliarlca  the  Secoad.   PobI  Sro.   6s.  6d, 

-  Historical  mi  Criui»I  Eeeaji.    Poat  8to,     3>.  6d. 
Life  of  BeliH»riu9.     Poat  8to.    10a,  6d. 

Conde.     Poal  Sto.     Se.  6d. 

-  William   Pitt.      Portralta.    4   Volf,     Poat 


ST.  CL.4IR  end  BEOPHY'S  BKSIDEKCE  IN  BULGARIA  ;  or, 

ST.  JOHN'S  (CainLM)  Wild  Sporta  ud  Hatoral  HUtorj  of  the 
HIgtiUDdl.    PdMSto.  3<.  iu. 

(Batik)  Adventure*  in  the  LibjM  Desert.  Post  Svo,  2«. 

ST.    LEONARDS   (Loxij    On   the   Miareprssentations  io   Lord 

Oimpb«iri>LlTeB«f  LoidsLjli'lhuriiTuiaBnjdghiiii.  PMC  8to.  2m.  Id. 

8TEPHENS0NS'     (Oboimx    lud    Uobmi)     Lives.      Bj  SiiiirEi 

SwLEi.     ^VItb  rDrlriitx  m.d   fu  IlluxtnUopa.      Blcdlum  Sts.     J1(. 

Or,  wUli  Woodcnta.    P.-i  Bto,  Bi, 
STOTHASD'S     (Tboh,)    Life.        With    Pereonal    BeminitceneN. 

ByUn.Bur.    With  l-"r>nilt  ■nilea  WoadcnU.    «te,    »(, 
STBEErS  (Q.  £.)  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain.    Second  Edition. 

W[lb  111 iiitii liana.    U>><)i>.inec<],    aoi. 
STYFFE  (Knuit)  On  the  gircnsth  of  Iron  and  Steel,     Trai)aUt«d 

bf  C.  P.  BiimBiBO.  Will.  l-i>r.ce  bj  IIb.  Febci,  With  Plibw.  Sni.  lli. 
SWIFTS  (Joaiiaid)   Life,  aud  Work*.    Bj  Jobh  Fobstw.   8ro'. 

SYBEL'S  (Vof)  Hiatoiy  of  Europe  during  the  French  BeTolalion, 


TAYLOR'S  (ilMBi)  Notes  from  Life.     Fcap.  8to.    2<. 
THOMSON'S  (AR0BSI9H0P)  Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons,   Svo.  itis.  ed. 

Life  in  the  Light  ol  Ood'a  Word.     Post  Sto.    6j. 

THREE-LEAVED  MANUAL   OP  FAMILY  PRAYER.      KojU 


TRISTRAM'S  (H.  B.)  Great  Sal.sra,  or  Winderinga  Sonth  of  the 


TAMBKKY'S  (Auhkidi)  TniTola  iu  Cenlnl  A^,  tram  Teberan 
TAX  LKNKEP'S  (Hi«>t  J.)  MUiionir;  TnT«l«  in  Atia  Hlnot. 

Willi  111 DilnUoiu.   IVoLi.  i-oilSiD.  (S^iHi,  Jtiadf.j 

WAAOEM'S  (Dk.)  TranrM  or  Art  in  Qmt  Briton.     Being  u 

AMonntor  Uw  Chlal  CoUhUdiu  of  Pilnllofs,  BeoltjUin,  HumaslpU, 

lloniurtngVlilU  wEnglMi.    t\'ulM.    8to.    &U. 
VELLINQTON'S  (Tbi  Ddu  n>)  Dstpaichea  during  hU  Tarloiu 

—  SupplemeaUrj    Despiloliea,      Vols.  I.  to  XII. 

Ciril  and  Political  Correspondence.     Vols.  I.  to 

111.    Std     XU.inch. 

Sdeclloiu  fmm  Deapatchei  and  Oencrtl  OtderR. 

Bto.   Ui. 

SpMche*  In  Parliament.    3  Vols.    Bto.    12*. 


Preceded  by  a 


Wlib  lllunntliuii.   «rn.     lb. 
WHYMPEK'8  (Edwiu)  8cninbl«a  amons  the  Alpf. 
iHludlaKtb*  FInl  AKcnt  of  lb*  Mttlirb 
pnwitdlti  ■iKtCbHtaroDOIulal  Ph 


Ihs  Alp*  ud  In 

in  Alaaka  and 


(Fbbdimok)  Tra*eU»od  Adrcnti 

onUie  RInr  Vakcs.  tM  KnWia  TTrrit''rr.  B"vi;reisa  ■>■  lae  umiea 
euiu.uHl  VUiu  U>  oLhu  pun  of  lbs  Norlfa  PmiISe.    WIUi  lUiutn 

VlLItEUFOKCE'S  (Villum)  Life.     Bj  the  BiiiBoi'  <if  OxroRD. 

Pmi.iII.    P»I  Bio.    10.,  W. 
'WILKINSUN'S  (Sib  J.  O.)  Popular  Account  of  the  Private  Life, 

Uinnen.udCuiIoiiiiDrUu  AncleaiE^ypUuia.   Witb  AOO  WwdcuU. 

IVsU.  PnlSm.    III. 
WILSON'S    (BiBBDP  DiniiL)    Life,  Letten,   and  JoarnalB.     lij 
.   .  .  '  Sav,  JiMUB  Batuu.    Sramd  EJiiitm.    IlliiimilDDi.    PtmtBn.    9i. 
ytlhSOH'S    (On<^-  Sia  Eobut)  Secret    HistoTj  of  tbe   PTench 
.Ml     'iBTUhnaf  KuBti.iail.    JteMd  e<Ui<M.    Sm.    16(. 
: PrivaU    Uiarj    of    TrsMl*,    Pciwnal    Service*,    and 

■ '  AntobiographicBl  Jlemoin.    From  Ear!;  Life  down  to 

thi  rem  nF  TIIill.    Panntl.   t  Villa.    Sro.    3S>. 

WOBDSWOBTH'S  (Bisiior)  Journal  of  •  Taur  in  Athene  and 

L.   ,         AIUu.    t'ntnli  EMIuM.    Plaio.    tatSw.   Si. 

~ — ■ ■ Pietoiiftl,  Ueacri^ve,  and   nistorical  Account 

J  gfOrHia.    Vni  «illl». .  Wttb  «W  WwdnU.  '  Itujal  tn>a.    «>. 

alSCKE  [Bkt.  p.  B*»biii),  America  lince  tie  War;  or,  L«t 
HInlar  In  th*  Unlled  aialol-  Batng  T>)il>  Tilk  coll-iclud  duiioi  a 
Tour  ihrongh  the  laie  Hoaltitm'  CooMfiUloti,  lbs  Vu  \\m>,  Oit 
h,  Uockj  MmuiiiJM,  *o.  ie.  -FoftBio.    v:t.M. 


I 


